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AMEEIOAN  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 


SPECIAL     COMMITTEE     ON     THE     INVESTIGATION     OF     THE     AMEEICAN 

sugar  reeining  co.,  and  others. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday,  June  IJf.,  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  preliminary  matter  we  will 
dispose  of  before  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  witness.  The 
American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  was  served,  through  its  secretary,  with 
a  notice  to  produce  before  this  committee  certain  mmute  books  of  its 
stockholders,  its  board  of  directors,  and  its  executive  board,  from  the 
date  of  the  organization  of  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  up  to 
the  present  time.  I  understand,  Mr.  Freeman,  you  are  prepared  to 
respond  to  that  subpoena  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  designate  as  members  of  a  committee  to  go 
through  those  books  with  Mr.  Freeman  and  the  counsel  for  the  com- 
pany. Judge  Raker,  of  California,  and  Judge  Madison,  of  Kansas. 
They  will  take  that  up  with  you,  and  see  what  part  of  the  minutes 
we  will  need  to  put  in  the  hearings. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  witness  we  will  have  this  morniuK  is  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Heike. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CHARIES  R.  HEIKE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garrett  will  conduct  the  examination  in  chief.' 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Heike,  give  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Heike.  Charles  R.  Heike. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  your  address? 

Mr.  Heike.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  you  connected  at  present  in  any  way  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  own  stock;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  own  some  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  A  little. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Fifty  shares. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  are  not  an  official  of  the  company  ?  You  have 
no  official  connection  with  the  company  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  I  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  companj"- 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  since  you  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the 
coinpany,  officially  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Since  last  summer,  about  July. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Prior  to  that  time  had  you  been  connected  with  it 
from  its  organization? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  mean  the  organization  of  1891. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  were  you  also  connected  with  the  Sugar  Ke- 
fineries  Co.,  under  the  organization  of  1887  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  was. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  you  or  not  closely  associated  with  the  late 
Henry  O.  Havemeyer  during  his  lifetime  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  were  not  closely  associated  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Not  at  all;  no. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  a  business  way  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Not  very  close;  no.  I  was  not  a  director  of  the  com*- 
pany;  never. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  I  refer  now  particularly  to  your  relations  and 
associations  with  Mr.  Havemeyer.     Were  they  not  very  intimate  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  a  business  way  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Notparticularly;  no. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  you  not,  in  a  sense,  the  confidential  assistant 
of  Mr.  Havemeyer  in  many  of  his  business  negotiations  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  are  perfectly  familiar,  are  you  not,  with  the 
preliminary  steps  which  were  taken  in  regard  to  the  organization  of 
1887  and  also  the  organization  of  1891  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Suppose  you  give  us  the  history  of  the  organization 
of  1887,  beginning  with  the  preliminary  steps,  and  reasons  therefor. 

Mr.  Heike.  At  that  time,  prior  to  1887,  I  was  secretary  of  the 
Havemeyer  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  is  one  of  the  companies  which 
entered  into  this  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  It  was  not  the  Havemeyer 
&  Elder  Co.  People  frequently  confound  the  two  on  account  of  the 
name  of  Havemeyer.  I  have  mentioned  that  I  was  the  secretary. 
The  treasurer  of  the  company  was  John  E.  Searles,  jr.  I  was  not  a 
director.  It  was  decided  then  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sugar  refining  interests  to  come  closer  together.  Mr.  Searles  went 
to  the  parties,  called  on  several  parties,  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that.  We  finally  arranged  that  18  corporations  should  come 
to  an  agreement,  and  that  all  the  stockholders  of  those  corporations 
were  to  surrender  their  stock  to  1 1  trustees,  and  to  receive  in  exchange 
for  it  stock  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  It  was  not  a  real  corpora- 
tion. It  was  merely,  you  might  say,  a  name  given  to  the  11  trustees. 
It  was  not  an  incorporated  company.  Of  that  company  Mr.  Theodore 
A.  Havemeyer  was  president,  and  John  E.  Searles  was  treasurer  and 
secretary.  At  the  time  I  attended  to  the  issuing  of  that  stock,  and 
I  attended  to  the  transferring  of  it  afterwards.  The  capital  of  the 
Sugar  Refineries  Co.  was  $50,000,000.  The  amount  which  each  of 
those  18  corporations  was  to  receive  was  agreed  between  them. 
Afterwards  it  was  decided  to  issue  only  86  per  cent,  and  retain  15  per 
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cent  in  the  treasury  ,-^  that  is,  if  a  company  were  entitled  to  $1,000,000, 
it  would  receive  only  $850,000.  The  object  was  to  retain  that  15 
per  cent  as  a  working  capital. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  You  say  there  were  18  companies  which  entered 
the  agreement  of  1887  ? 

Mr.  Hbike.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  17  companies,  but  one  came 
in  a  little  later,  about  six  months  later,  and  that  made  18. 

Mr.  Gaerett.  Which  one  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Hbike.  The  one  in  California.  The  American  Sugar  Eefinery 
Co.,  in  California. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  was  the  principal  owner  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refinery  Co.,  the  California  company  to  which  you  have  just  referred  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Chiefly  the  Hawaiian  planters.  They  constituted 
(juite  a  number  of  the  stockholders.  I  will  repeat  again  that  I 
issued  the  stock  to  the  stockholders  and  not  to  the  companies. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  You  issued  the  stock  to  the  individual  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  When  Mr.  Searles  arranged  it,  it  took  about 
two  years  to  do  that,  and  he  had  to  see  each  man.  If  one  stockholder 
had  objected,  the  whole  thing  might  not  have  gone  through. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  remember  what  the  aggregate  capital  stock 
of  those  18  companies  was  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  trust  of 
1887? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  but  I  laiow  it  was  quite  nominal  in  some  cases. 
Among  these  companies  there  were  four  partnerships,  and  in  order 
to  be  able  to  surrender  stock  they  had  to  incorporate,  and  they  incor- 
porated at  a  nominal  capital. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  Mr.  Heike,  what  was  the  reason  for  this  organi- 
zation of  1887,  or  what  were  the  reasons,  if  there  were  more  than  one  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  At  that  time,  I  did  not  know  any  of  these  men  per- 
sonally, except  Mr.  Searles  and  the  Havemeyers,  and  I  could  not  tell 
you  what  reason  they  had. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Do  you  know  who  origiiiated  the  idea? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Was  it  not  Mr.  Havemeyer  who  originated  the 
idea  of  this  organization  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Very  likely,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Well,  what  actuated  the  company  with  which  you 
were  connected  to  enter  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  My  position  was  not  a  very  prominent  one,  and  I  wa,s 
aot  considered  at  all.  I  was  not  a  director,  and  I  could  not  tell  you 
what  they  thought.    It  has  been  25  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  You  say  you  were  not  a  director  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  have  never  been  a  director. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  You  have  never  been  a  director  ? 

Mr;  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  What  did  you  state  your  ofiicial  connection  was 
with  the  company? 
■  Mr.  Heike.  The  secretary. 

'  Mr.  Gaeeett.  Was  this  matter  not  discussed  by  the  directors  in 
your  presence  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Garrett,  ioid  also  by  the  ofiicials  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  remember  after  25  years;  no.  There 
were  very  obvious  reasons  why  they  should  go  into  it.  My  opinion 
is  one  thing  and  what  they  talked  about  is  quite  another. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  you  say  you  do  not  know  the  reasons  at  all 
which  actuated  the  directors  of  your  own  concern  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Or  the  concerns  with  which  you  were  connected,  m 
going  into  this  organization  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  what  was  your  opinion  about  it  at  the  time, 
as  to  what  the  reasons  were  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  not  have  much  opinion  about  it.  Do  you  want 
my  private  opinion  now  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heike.  Because  it  is  much  more  profitable  and  much  better 
to  do  business  by  a  large  corporation.  The  reasons  are  obvious  to 
any  one  who  looks  into  the  matter.  For  instance,  you  can  manu- 
facture goods  very  much  cheaper  on  a  large  scale.  If  you  had  a 
refinery,  let  us  say,  with  a  capacity  of  500,000  pounds  a  day,  and  you 
double  it,  it  makes  the  capacity  1,000,000  pounds.  You  do  not 
double  the  expenses.  It  costs  more  to  make  1,000,000  pounds  than 
500,000,  but  it  does  not  cost  twice  as  much,  because  some  expenses 
remain  the  same.  The  labor  is  not  doubled  and  the  higher  officials 
get  no  more.  That  is  one  reason ;  and  a  second  reason  is,  at  that  time 
at  least  sugar  had  a  season,  so  to  speak;  in  the  sugar  trade  twice  as 
much  was  sold  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter.  The  result  was  that 
the  small  houses  had  to  do  very  little  work  in  winter  and  that  work 
was  done  at  a  loss.  But  if  they  all  came  together  you  could  shut 
down  one  house  completely  and  let  the  other  house  work  full,  and  it 
would  be  more  profitable.  The  next  reason  is  that  with  a  large  cor- 
poration all  improvements  can  be  established  much  better  on  a  large 
scale.     I  would  like  to  illustrate  that  if  I  may.     Suppose  a  new 

firocess  is  recommended  for  the  treatment  and  solution  of  raw  sugar, 
n  such  case  the  refining  company  would  give  the  process  to  its  chemists 
in  the  laboratory,  and  they  would  make  experiments.  If  they 
thought  it  very  commendable  they  would  probably  make  a  little 
addition  to  the  refinery  to  try  it  on  a  large  scale. 

It  might  cost  $50,000  to  do  that,  and  if  the  capital  was  only  $500,000 
that  would  be  5  per  cent,  and  if  it  turned  out  to  be  no  good,  then  there 
was  a  waste  of  almost  a  dividend.  But  if  the  capital  was  $50,000,000, 
that  $50,000  would  be  only  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  and  they  could 
afford  to  do  it,  and  if  it  was  found  to  be  a  success,  all  the  companies 
would  share  in  it.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  a  loss  of  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent,  but  if  there  was  a  gain,  the  gain  would  be  for  all  of  them. 
So  it  is  in  every  case,  and  if  you  only  have  one  house  and  are  combined 
with  5  or  6  or  10  other  houses,  you  carefully  compare  their  work- 
ings in  every  detail,  and  thereby  you  can  improve  your  processes  in  a 
small  way  and  improve  your  production.  For  instance,  one  house 
may  melt  high-grade  sugar,  another  house  will  melt  low-grade  sugars, 
and  other  houses  may  make  more  sirup,  and  that  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all  of  them.  Take  the  case  of  a  single  concern,  and  an 
experiment  of  that  kind  is  just  as  expensive  for  a  house  of  $1,000,000 
stock  as  for  one  of  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  enables  the  various  adjuncts  of  this  main  com- 
pany to  specialize  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  first,  to  get  rid  of  small  houses  which  were  poorly 
located. 
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Mr.  Gaeeett.  You  got  rid  of  the  small  houses  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  We  got  rid  of  the  small  houses  and  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  better  ones. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Now,  how  many  of  the  refineries  were  increased  in 
capacity  under  the  organization  of  1887,  and  where  were  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  not  enough  of  an  expert  in  the  sugar  business 
to  tell  you  that  now.  I  never  was  in  the  sugar  business  except  as  the 
secretary,  and  what  I  tell  you  now  is  my  own  private  opinion. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Can  you  name  the  companies  that  entered  the 
Sugar  Refineries  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  I  know  them  all. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  All  right. 

Mr.  Heike.  Do  you  wish  me  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heike.  Nine  in  New  York;  the  Havemeyer  &  Elder  Sugar 
Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  quite  nominal.  I  do  not  know 
the  capital  stock  of  those  companies,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much 
they  received,  either.  Havemeyer  &  Elder  was  a  private  firm,  and 
the  capital  stock  was  quite  nominal.  It  was  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  this  agreement. 

Mr.  Gareett.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Heike.  And  the  Havemeyer  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  De  Castro 
&  Donner  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  Dick  &  Meyer  Co.,  the  Portland 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  Moller  &  Sierck  Co.,  the  Oxnard  Bros. 
Co.,  the  Matcheson  &  Vickers,  and  the  North  River  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  There  were  4  in  Boston,  the  Standard  Refinery  Co.,  the  Boston 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  Bay  State  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  the  Conti- 
nental Sugar  Refining  Co.  There  was  1  in  Maine,  the  Forest  City 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of  Portland,  Me.;  1  in  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Louis 
Sugar  Refining  Co.;  2  in  Louisiana,  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  and  the  Planters'  Sugar  Refining  Co.;  and, finally,  the  American 
Sugar  Refinery  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  a  California  corporation.  That 
makes  18,  I  think.  Now,  there  were  21  refineries,  because  De  Castro 
&  Donner  had  3,  and  the  Havemeyer  Sugar  .Refining  Co.  had  2. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Did  you  mention  the  Forest  City  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  at  Cleveland,  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  that  is  at  Portland,  Me.     It  is  not  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  Mr.  Heike,  can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  plant  with  which  you  were  working  at  that  time,  the 
value  of  the  physical  property  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  many  buildings  had  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  There  was  a  large  building  burned  down  in  the  summer 
of  1887  at  Green  Point.  Green  Point  is  a  part  of  Portland.  The 
Jersey  City  house  is  adjoining  Matcheson  and  Vickers,  and  has  been 
worked  by  them  ever  since.  It  was  because  I  was  out  of  the  sugar 
business,  really,  that  I  went  into  this  transfer  of  stock  which  I  spoke 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  physical  value  of  the 
property. 
•  Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  Imow  that  at  all,  sir. 
Mr.  Garrett.  The  property  with  which  you  were  connected  ? 
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ilr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  that  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  The  organization  of  1887  brought  together  all  the 
active  refineries  in  the  United  States  except  three,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Except  four,  I  think.  There  were  three  in  Philadel- 
phia and  one  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  What  three  were  at  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  Franklin,  the  Delaware  Sugar  House,  and  the 
E.  C.  Knight  Co. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  The  E.  C.  Knight  was  relatively  small,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  What  was  its  capacity? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Do  you  know  what  the  capacity  of  the  other  two 
was? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Then  there  was  one  in  California? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  yes;  the  California  Sugar  Refinery  Co.,  owned  by 
Spreckels;  and  some  in  Louisiana,  too. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  They  were  not  brought  in  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.     I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  though. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Do  you  know  how  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  You  mean  why  it  did  not  come  in  ?     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Do  you  know  there  were  some  refineries  in  Louisiana 
that  did  not  go  in  under  the  organization  of  1887? 

Mr.  Heike.  Not  really  to  testify  about.  I  could  not  testify  to 
that.     I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  If  so,  they  were  very  small  concerns  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  There  was  no  large  concern  in  Louisiana  remaining 
out  after  the  organization  of  1 887  ? 

!Mr.  Heike.  Isuppose  not. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  What  percentage  of  the  refining  business  of  the 
country  was  controlled  by  the  18  concerns  that  were  brought  together 
under  the  organization  of   1887  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Do  you  not  know? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  sugar  man  to  answer  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  How  long  were  you  connected  with  the  sugar 
business  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Thirty-seven  years. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Well,  you  knew  a  good  deal  about  it  in  all  of  its 
phases,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  but  my  position  was  a  clerical  position  at  first 
and  I  attended  to  laj  own  particular  business. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Did  you  not  become  familiar  with  the  sugar  business 
throughout  the  United  States  and  with  the  statistics  of  the  sugar 
business  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  As  to  the  matter  of  the  number  of  refineries  the 
amount  refined,  did  you  not  become  perfectly  familiar  with  'that 
during  your  long  connection  with  that  organization? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  not  at  the  beginning  at  all.  I  was  before  the 
grand  jury  in  New  York  m  1909,  and  that  was  the  first  information 
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I  obtained  through,  the  officers,  which  was  presented  then.     It  was 
not  my  business  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Garkett.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  not  about  98  per  cent  of  the  sugar  refining  business  done  by  the 
18  companies  that  went  into  the  organization  of  1887  ? 

Mr.  Heikb.  I  do  not  know,  sir.     I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  was  a  very  large  proportion  of  it,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No  doubt. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  formed  a  very  large  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  this  organization  of  1887  was  able  to  absolutely 
fix  and  control  the  prices  of  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  So  far  as  any  competition  with  other  refineries  was 
concerned,  they  had  none,  did  they,  which  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
them  from  fixing  the  price  of  refimed  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  think  there  were  large  Phila- 
delphia concerns,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  why  was  the  organization  of  1887  abandoned  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  My  understanding  was,  and  I  believe  it  is  correct, 
that  a  suit  was  commenced  in  the  State  of  New  York  against  the 
North  River  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  the  court  declared  this  arrange- 
ment illegal  or  declared  these  agreements  illegal;  so  I  was  told. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  thereupon  came  the  organization  of  1891  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  tell  us  the  story  of  that. 

Mr.  Heike.  In  1891  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000, 
one-half  common  stock  and  one-half  preferred  stock.  The  stock  was 
exchanged  for  the  trust  certificates  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.,  dol- 
lar for  dollar,  in  that  way — one-half  common  and  one-half  preferred. 
For  instance,  for  100  shai-es  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  stock  you  would 
receive  50  shares  of  common  and  50  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  the  capitalization  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  $50,000,000.  It  was  $50,000,000  in  both  cases,  and 
then  the  company  was  dissolved  and  their  property  acquired  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  preferred  stock  and 
in  the  common  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  preferred  stock  was  preferred  as  to  dividends  and 
was  cumulative.  It  is  also  preferred  as  to  property,  according  to 
the  New  Jersey  statutes,  I  think,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
certificate  of  incorporation. 

Mr.  Garrett.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  dividend  has  always  been 
paid  on  both  the  preferred  and  common  stock  1 

Mr.  Heike.  It  has;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  there  a  guaranty  as  to  the  amount  of  dividend 
on  the  preferred  stock  ? 
.  Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  much  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  Seven  per  cent,  and  it  was  cumulative  in  case  it  should 
not  be  paid. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  think,  Mr.  Garrett,  he  means  it  was  guaranteed  in  the 
sense  of  being  cumulative.  I  do  not  think  it  was  guaranteed  in  any- 
other  sense.  Seven  per  cent  was  not  guaranteed,  but  it  was  cumu- 
lative. The  witness  spoke  of  that  yesterday  as  being  guaranteed, 
but  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  Might  I  suggest  right  in  connection 
with  what  you  spoke  about,  would  it  serve  the  committee  at  all  if  I 
were  to  send  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
North  River  case?  I  say  that  because  it  will  give  you  the  court's 
own  reasons  for  pronouncing  that  particular  combination  of  the 
Sugar  Refineries  Co.  illegal. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  take  it  we  will  have  no  objection  at  all  to  having 
that  information. 

Mr.  Malbt.  WiU  you  give  us  the  citation?  Is  it  not  in  125th  or 
128th  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  It  is  somewhere  around  that  number.  If  it  will  interest 
the  committee  at  all,  I  will  state  that  the  ground  of  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  was  that  no  corporation  could  go  into  a  part- 
nership. They  declared  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.,  virtually,  a  part- 
nership. Just  as  the  witness  said,  it  was  not  a  corporate  body,  and 
they  held  it  was  ultra  vires  for  any  corporation  to  abrogate  its  cor- 
porate functions. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Heike,  the  companies  entering  the  organization 
of  1891,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  were  the  same  companies 
precisely  as  those  that  had  entered  the  organization  of  1887  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Their  property  entered  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heike.  The  corporation  had  dissolved,  and  the  properties 
were  purchased  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  was  the  same  property  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  the  same  property;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  was  paid  for  in  stock  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Well,  the  transfer  was  peculiar.  It  was  paid  for  in 
bonds,  and  then  they  got  the  bonds  back.  The  companies  organized 
with  $50,000,000  capital  in  stock  and  $10,000,000  in  bonds,  and  when 
they  acquired  the  property  they  issued  bonds  for  it  and  got  the  bonds 
back.  It  was  about  the  same  thing;  it  was  a  method  of  exchange, 
share  for  share. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  ssxj  they  first  issued  bonds  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  company  was  authorized  to  issue  bonds  because 
it  might  be  useful  in  raising  capital  whenever  they  needed  it,  and  they 
used  them  for  getting  the  property. 

ilr.  Garrett.  What  was  the  advantage  in  doing  that  over  issuing 
stock  direct  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  stock  was  exchanged  for  the  certificates.  The 
certificates  were  exchanged  when  they  bought  the  stock  and  when  it 
was  dissolved  the  whole  property,  consisting  of  those  bonds,  was  given 
back  to  the  trustees.     There  was  no  advantage,  but  I  simply  mention  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  the  object  in  doing  that  ?  I  do  not  under- 
stand you.  Do  I  understand  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
issued  bonds,  and  with  those  bonds  bought  these  properties  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  of  all  the  17  corporations,  or  what  was  left  of 
them. 

Mr.  Gakeett.  And  then  after  they  had  paid  for  it  with  the  bonds 
they  bought  the  bonds  with  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  they  received  the  bonds  back,  because  they  had 
become  stockholders.     The  stockholders  received  the  bonds  back. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  what  was  the  object  in  using  the  bonds  instead 
of  just  issuing  the  stock  direct  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  stock  was  issued  for  the  trust  certificates.  They 
did  not  have  the  stock  at  all  any  more.  It  amounted  to  the  same 
thing  exactly,  and  for  your  purpose  it  is  of  no  interest  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  I  was  rather  curious  to  know  just  why  that 
plan  was  followed.  Was  it  just  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  admin- 
istration or  in  effecting  the  organization  ?. 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  a  good  way  of  dissolving  the  company.  The 
company  first  sold  its  whole  property  for  these  bonds,  and  then  the 
company  was  dissolved,  and  the  stockholders  received  stock  for  the 
bonds. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  you  say  the  property  of  this  Cahfornia  com- 
pany belonged  to  the  Hawaiian  planters,  and  it  came  in  about  six 
months  after  the  organization  of  1887,  and  it  was  also  included  in  this 
organization  of  1891.  I  mean,  it  was  purchased  by  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  after  its  organization  in  1S91  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was ;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Does  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  still  own 
that  property  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  organized  in 
California,  and  they  leased  that  property.  They  leased  two  prop- 
erties, one  the  California  Sugar  Refining  Co.  from  the  Spreckels, 
and  the  other  the  American  Sugar  Refinery  Co.,  which  they  leased 
from  us.     They  leased  both  of  those  companies. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  was  the  Western  Sugar  Refinery  Co. 
organized  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  1891  or  around  there.     About  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  it  after  the  organization  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  I  guess  so;  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Why  was  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  organ- 
ized? It  became  a  part  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  did 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  they  only  owned  one-half  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  became  inter- 
ested in  it  to  the  extent  of  owning  one-half  of  the  stock  at  the  time 
of  its  organization  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  owned  that  at  the  time  of  its  organization  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  not  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  organization  of  the  Western  Sugar 
Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  know  nothing  of  the  negotiations  in  regard  to 
that  matter  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  who  conducted  them  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  would  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  ilr.  Searles  did  that,  the  same  as  with  the  other 
companies.  . 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  who  is  there  living  that  knows  the  inside  his- 
tory of  these  various  transactions,  JSIr.  Heike  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  there  anyone  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Well,  if  I  had  to  make  inquiry,  I  would  go  to  Mr. 
Thomas  or  Ish.  Parsons,  who  were  among  those  old  directors. 
Whether  they  would  know  or  not  I  do  not  know,  however. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  is  there  any  sugar  refining  company  in  Cali- 
fornia now  which  belongs  to  the  Hawaiian  planters  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  they  organize  a  new  company  1 

Mr.  Heike.  There  was  one  there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  After  the  acquiring  of  their  property  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  did  they  organize  another? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  about  it.  They  may  have  been  there 
before,  the  California-Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  company  is  in  existence  now  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  it  competing  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.     You  mean  with  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  with  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  was  the  California-Hawaiian  Co.  organized  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  know  when  that  company  was  organized  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  companies  did  it  take  in  when  it  was  organ- 
ized? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  about  that  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  it  take  in  existing  manufactories  or  did  it  build 
new  refineries  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  have  no  information  on  that  at 
aU. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Following  the  organization  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  or  rather  going  back  a  minute  and  following  the  organi- 
zation of  1887,  how  manj'  of  the  18  refiaeries  which  you  have  named 
were  closed  dowTi  or  dismantled  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  mention  them.     I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  about  those  in  New  York.  You 
know  about  those,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  was  never  the  sugar  man  of  the  company.  I  trans- 
ferred stock  all  the  time,  and  that  was  my  business.  I  have  some 
idea  about  it,  but  not  enough  to  testifj'  about  that. 

Mj.  Garrett.  Take  the  ilavemeyer  &  Elder  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
was  the  plant  of  that  companv  closed  down  after  the  organization  of 
1887? 
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Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  no.     It  was  very  much  enlarged. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  became  really  the  main  plant  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Ifc  became  the  largest  house  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  became  the  largest  plant  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  did. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  it  is  the  largest  house  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  ^ir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  There  is  a  refinery  at  New  Orleans  with  a  larger 
capacity,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  heike.  No,  not  with  a  larger  capacity.  It  is  more  modern, 
you  might  call  it.  The  Havemeyer  &  Elder  plant  can  melt  more 
than  5,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  a  day,  or  15,000  barrels  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  New  Orleans  plant  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  it  is  3,000,000  pounds  per  day. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  it  in  barrels  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  About  8,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  take  the  Dick  &  Meyer  Co. ;  was  that  refiiiery 
closed  down  following  the  organization  of  1887  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  it  burned  down  and  they  did  not  rebuild  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  after  the  organization  was  it  before  it 
burned  down  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  A  few  years.  I  could  not  answer  all  those  questions 
correctly.  I  am  not  the  sugar  man  of  the  company.  If  I  had  known 
you  were  going  to  ask  about  that,  I  might  have  made  some  inquiry. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  take  the  De  Castro  &  Donner  Refining  Co.; 
how  long  before  it  was  closed  down  or  combined  or  consohdated  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  One  of  the  houses  was  used  for  storing  sugar  of  the 
Havemeyer  and  Elder  plant. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  the  refining  house  was  closed  down  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  There  were  three  refineries  belonging  to  De  Castro  & 
Donner,  and  the  largest  one  is  used  for  storing  the  sugar  of  the  Have- 
meyer and  Elder  plant,  as  a  part  of  that  refinery,  and  one  was  changed 
into  a  distillery  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  take  MoUer  &  Sierck. 

Mr.  Heike.  That  was  a  very  small  house  and  was  closed  down. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  was  dismantled  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes ;  and  sold  to  the  city  railroad. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  take  the  Oxnard  Brothers  Co. 

Mr.  Heike.  That  was  a  very  small  house  and  was  closed  down,  too. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  about  Matcheson  &  Vickers  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  in  Jersey  City  and  it  is  in  operation. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  company  is  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  a  large  house;  yes,  sir.  It  has  been  very 
much  increased. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  Brooklyn  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  a  part  of  Havemeyer  &  Elder's  plant. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  the  Havemeyer  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  a  part  of  Matcheson  &  Vickers  now.  The 
Green  Point  house  was  rebuilt,  but  it  has  been  dismantled  since. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  the  North  River  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Jklx.  Heike.  That  was  a  very  small  house,  and  it  was  taken  by  the 
city  of  New  York  for  a  public  park. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  And  went  out  of  business  ? 

]Mr.  Heike.  It  went  out  of  business;  yes. 

IMr.  Garrett.  Now,  what  do  you  know  about  the  Boston  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  heard  lix.  Atkins  tell  about  them.  The  Standard 
Refining  Co.  alone  remains  there,  much  enlarged,  and  part  of  the 
Continental  Co. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  about  the  refinery  at  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  has  been  closed  down,  too. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  what  about  the  two  in  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  are  combined  and  are  still  there  as  one  refinery. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  Mr.  Heike,  after  the  American  Sugar  Eefining 
Co.  had  acquired  a  half  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Western  Sugar 
Eefining  Co.,  they  came  in  competition  with  the  Spreckels  refinery, 
did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  not  with  Spreckels.  Spreckels  owned  the  other 
half. 

Mr.  Gart^ett.  When  did  Mr.  Spreckels  come  East  and  construct  a 
refinery  at  Philadel]ihia? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  in  1890,  or  something  hke  that. 

]\ir.  Garrett.  It  was  because  of  his  desire  to  check  the  compe- 
tition with  him  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  he  built  this  refinery  in 
Philadelphia,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know.     I  could  not  testify  about  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  what  do  you  know  about  the  value  of  his 
plant  at  Philadelphia,  the  one  he  constructed  there  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  is  still  there  now,  and  it  is  a  very  good  plant.  It 
is  operated  every  day,  and  it  is  very  good.  But  how  much  has  been 
added  to  it  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  what  it  cost  originally? 

Mr.  Heike.  What  it  cost  Mr.  Spreckels  ?     I  do  not  know. 

IMr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  what  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  at  the  time  it  was  constructed  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  it  a  million  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  what  did  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
pav  for  it  when  thev  bought  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  $10,000,000  in  stock. 

Mr.  Garrett.  $10,000,000  in  stock? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  $5,000,000  of  preferred  and  $5,000,000  of  common 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  it  worth  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  think  it  was  worth  anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  think  it  cost  anything  like  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  can  give  no  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  This  8,000-barrel  capacity  refinery  at  New  Orleans  is 
of  recent  constniction,  is  it  not ;  a  new  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  what  it  cost  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  No  ;  our  books  show,  though.     I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  no  idea  about  its  cost  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.     I  could  not  say;  no. 

Mr  Garrett.  Do  you  know  what  the  capacity  of  this  Philadelphia 
Spreckels  refinery  was  when  it  was  first  constructed  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  do  not.  You  remember  I  was  not  there  at  the 
time.  I  was  there  in  1899.  That  was  before  my  time.  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  sugar  part  of  the  business.  That  is  all  guesswork 
if  I  tell  you. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  were  there  in  1899 1 

Mr.  Heike.   1899  I  became  secretary;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  this  was  constructed  in  1899  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  practically. 

Mr.  Garrett.  1899  or  1900  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  practically. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Heike,  what  do  you  know  about  the  acquiring 
of  that  sugar  refining  company  at  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  About  1892,  I  guess,  or  around  there,  they  bought  the 
majority  of  the  stock.  The  company  purchased  the  majority  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.  about  1892,  or 
around  there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  did  they  buy  that  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  bought  the  stock  and  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  say  how  ?  Did  they  buy  it  in  the  open  market, 
or  where  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Garrett.  From  whom  did  they  purchase  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Of  the  stockholders  who  had  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  conducted  the  negotiations  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Mr.  Searles. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  it  bought  in  his  name;  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Searles  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Or  was  it  bought  in  the  name  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  was  it  paid  for  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  that,  either. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  it  paid  for  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  at  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  say  that  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  not  at  all.  Mr.  Searles  did  that.  He  went  there, 
I  guess.    I  don't  know  how  he  did  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  at  the 
time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  was  not  secretary  or  an  officer  at  all,  or  a  direc- 
tor or  anything. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  were  not  connected  with  the  company  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  was;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  the  transfer  of  the  capital  stock  which  was  sold  in 
the  stock  exchange. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  ever  issue  any  stock  to  pay  for  this  Balti- 
more company?  .,   , 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know.  We  bought  the  stock  for  cash,  i  clo 
not  know,  sir.     I  have  no  idea  whatever.  ,      , 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  know  whether  you  have  issued  any  stock,  do 
you  not,  to  pay  for  it — stock  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  § 

Mr.  Heike.  I  know  what  you  mean  precisely.  I  know  they  issued 
stock  for  the  Spreckels  and  the  Franklin.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
Baltimore,  however. 

ilr.  Garrett.  Would  you  not  know  if  you  had  issued  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  may  have  forgotten  it,  in  such  a  time. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  remember  how  that  was  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.     It  did  not  impress  me  very  much. 

Mr.  Garrett.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  know  that  money 
was  advanced,  was  loaned  to  this  Baltimore  Refining  Co.,  and  loaned 
through  a  dummy  in  some  way,  and  it  eventually  turned  out  that  it 
was  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  which  had  advanced  the 
money,  and  that  this  Baltimore  Co.  did  not  really  know  who  the 
real  lender  of  that  money  was  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  never  heard  that  story  at  all.     I  do  not  think  so.    . 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  would  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Mr.  Freeman  says  that  the  thing  is  all  in  the  minutes. 
If  you  desire  him  to  do  so,  he  will  send  for  the  record  and  show  you 
what  was  done.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
information. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  suppose  these  gentlemen  will  get  that,  in  going 
over  the  minutes,  then,  when  they  go  over  them  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Whether  the  minutes  are  fully  explanatory  or  not,  the 
method  I  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  the  committee  if  desired,  as 
soon  as  I  know  it.     I  really  do  not  know  the  fact  myself. 

The  Chairman.  About  the  Baltimore  transaction  1 

Mr.  Beck.  About  the  Baltimore  transaction. 

Suppose  Mr.  Freeman  looks  at  the  minutes.  Possibly  he  can  sat- 
isfy the  committee  right  away  about  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Heike  was  secretary  during  all  this  time,  was  he 
not? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Beck.  He  was  the  transfer  clerk  at  that  time.  He  became 
secretary  later. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  says  he  has  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  get  at  that  later,  then,  through  another 
witness  who  knows. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  do  you  know  about  the  acquiring  of  the  E.  G. 
Knight  Co.  in  1896  ? 

ilr.  Heike.  In  1892  those  four  Philadelphia  firms  were  acquired — 
the  Franklin,  Spreckels,  E.  C.  Knight,  and  the  Delaware  Sugar  House. 

Mr.  Garrett.  At  that  time,  these  Philadelphia  companies  consti- 
tuted almost  all  of  the  competing  companies  to  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  ?  They  were  the  only  competitors  of  any  consequence, 
were  they  not,  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  BCeike.  Well,  that  is  a  general  question.  I  transferred  the 
stock.  I  could  not  answer  at  all;  but  I  guess  probably  so.  It  is  all 
guesswork,  though. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  acquiring 
of  those  companies  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Garkett.  How  were  they  paid  for  1 

Mr.  Heike.  In  stock  of  the  company.  I  know  that;  yes.  They 
were  paid  for  in  stock  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  were  paid  for  in  stock  of  the  company  outright  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  E.  C.  Knight  Co.  did  not  first  sell 
its  assets  to  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ?  It  sold  its  assets  to  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  was  a  part  of  the  trust  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  They  were  acquired  at  the  same  time — all  four  of 
the  companies. 

Mr.  Garrett.  All  four  of  the  companies  were  acquired  at  the  same 
time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  paid  for  in  stock  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  Afterwards  the  Franklin  and  Knight  Cos.  united. 
They  were  side  by  side  in  the  same  property. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  about  that  Delaware  sugar  house  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  adjoining  the  Spreckels  and  was  consolidated 
with  that,  so  the  four  refineries,  originally,  are  two. 

Mr.  Beck.  Would  you  like  to  see  this  about  the  Baltimore  trans- 
action ?  You  will  see  in  the  margin  there  about  the  Baltimore  stock 
[handing  book  to  Mr.  Garrett].  It  is  just  as  much  news  to  me  as  it 
is  to  you. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes.  I  will  read,  this  into  the  record.  This  is  from 
the  records  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  It  is  the  minutes  of 
a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  held  at  117  Wall  Street,  New  York,  Friday,  October  16, 
1891,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  appears  on  page  76  of  the  records  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  No.  1 : 

^r.  H.  0.  Havemeyer  stated  that  he  and  Mr.  T.  O.  Havemeyer  had  alreadjr  pur- 
chased, in  March  last  and  subsequently,  small  lots  of  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore 
corporation,  at  prices  varying  from  1.8  to  1.10,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  turn  over 
such  stock  to  this  company  at  cost,  including  interest  and  commissions  paid,  if  the 
company  desired  to  acquire  it  in  order  to  make  a  majority. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Magoon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dick,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to 
purchase  not  to  exceed  5,600  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
at  a  cost  of  $110  per  share  and  commissions,  the  purchase  to  include  1,570  shares  now 
owned  by  Messrs  H.  0.  and  T.  O.  Havemeyer,  at  a  cost  of  $181,818.68,  as  of  October 
12,  1891. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  Mr.  Havemeyer  not  voting. 

Then  follows  the  purchase  of  the  Spreckels  house. 

Mr.  Malby.  That '  does  not  show  it  all.  That  only  shows  the 
purchase  of  that  stock  in  order  to  produce  a  majority.  Where  did 
they  get  the  balance? 

Mr.  Freeman.  There   is   the   balance   right   there   [mdicatmg   on 

book].  . 

Mr.  Garrett.  Here  is  another  quotation  from  the  minutes  or  tne 
regular  meeting  .of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,   held   at   117   Wall  Street,   New  York,   on  Tuesday, 
October  28,  1891,  at  10.30. 
99220— No.  3—11 2 
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]\Ir.  Malby.  When  was  the  other  date  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  other  date  \\-as  October  16. 

The  CHAiR:<,rAN.  This  was  four  days  later. 

Mr.  Garrett.  This  was  four  days  later;  yes. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  the  ptirchase  of  a  majority  interest  in  tl^®  capital  stock 
of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  authorized  at  the  last  meetmg,  could  probably  be 
consummated  on  condition  that  the  stock  of  said  company  shall  be  increasea  to 
$1,300,000,  the  increase  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  improving  and  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  refineries.  t>  c    •       n 

On  motion  it  was  authorized  on  this  basis,  the  American  Sugar  Kehnmg  Oo.  agree- 
ing to  subscribe  for  its  prorata  of  the  new  stock. 

So  that  these  minutes  will  show,  in  detail,  the  transactions  about 
these  other  refineries,  the  Spreckels,  and  so  on  '>. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Which  you  gentlemen,  Mr.  Eaker  and  Mr.  Madison, 
can  find,  when  you  get  to  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  While  they  are  about  it,  where  is  the  other  record  show- 
ing the  resolution  of  the  directors  abandoning  this  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  where  is  that? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  a  record  showing  the  proceedings  pre- 
liminary to  'the  abandonment  of  the  Baltimore  property  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  record  of  any 
such  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  examined  to  see  whether  there  is  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  that  examination? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  refinery  burned  down;  but  it  was  rebuilt. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  About  a  year  afterwards.  It  was  rebuilt.  We  fur- 
nished the  money  for  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Later  it  was  rebuilt. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  and  we  furnished  the  money,  issued  the  preferred 
stock  for  that.     I  remember  that  very  well. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  you  certain  that  the  Baltimore  refinery  burned 
down? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  certainly  did;  yes.     I  saw  that  book;  but  it  did  not 
mention  that  in  that  book. 
■     Mr.  Garrett.  About  when  did  it  burn? 

Mr.  Heike.  About  1893  or  1894;  shortly  after  they  got  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Shortly  after  its  acquisition  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes ;  within  a  year,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  GvRRETT.  Was  it  within  a  year  from  the  time  it  burned? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  or  very  little. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  it  ever  operate  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  oDerated  but  very  little. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  it  ever  operate  after  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  acquired  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  laiow. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  there  ever  a  pound  of  sugar  refined  there  after 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  acquired  it? 
Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 
Mr.  Garrett.  Or  at  any  time,  in  fact. 
Mr.  Heike.  They  did,  at  one  time,  make  some  sugar  there;  yes. 
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Mr.  Qakkett.  Prior  to  the  acquisition  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  so.  That  is  guesswork.  I  am  not  qualified 
to  testify  about  that,  but  I  am  quite  sure  about  the  fire. 

Mr.  Gakrett.  You  say,  then,  it  was  rebuilt  about  a  year  later  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir;  after  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  About  a  year  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  was  rebuilt  about  1894,  then  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Probably;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  it  operated  then,  after  being  rebuilt  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;- it  has  never  been  operated. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  it  equipped,  fully,  with  machinery? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  fully  equipped;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Why  was  it  never  operated,  if  it  was  fully  equipped  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  the  Philadelphia  firms  could  supply  all  the 
demand  for  that  country.  Baltimore  had  no  advantages.  A  little 
while  ago  I  explained  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  Philadelphia  companies  could  supply  all  that 
was  necessary  for  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  there  was  no  desire  to  have  any  competing 
companies  over  at  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  could  not  do  so  well.  The  smaller  one  could  not 
work  as  cheaply.  A  while  ago  I  explained  that.  The  strange  part 
is,  though,  that  we  furnished  the  money.  It  was  not  bought  to  dis- 
mantle. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  did  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  acquire 
its  interest  in  the  MoUenhauer  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  beheve  its  interest  was  that  it  bought  3,000  shares  of 
stock  of  ten  thousand  capital. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  who  they  purchased  that  from  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  From  the  Mollenhauers  themselves — I  do  not  know, 
really.     I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Garrett.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  they  not  purchase  it  from 
Mr.  Senff  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  the  Senffs  made  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Senff  was  a  director  at  that  time  in  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  was;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  he  also  a  director  in  the  other  company,  or 
connected  with  the  other  company  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  guess  not.  •,      i 

Mr.  Garrett.  Otherwise  than  as  a  stockholder?  He  evidently 
was  a  stockholder  in  it. 

Mr.  Heike.  In  the  MoUenhauer  concern;  no.     I  do  not  know, 

however.  ,       ,        .         „  t,  n  ■       r< 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  did  the  American  Sugar  Refinmg  Co. 
retain  its  interest  in  this  concern  ?     Does  it  still  own  it  ?      ^   „   . 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  it  was  exchanged  for  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  stock.     The  MoUenhauer  is  a  part  of  the  National. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  the  MoUenhauer  resolution  ready  here  it 
you  wish  it,  Mr.  Garrett. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  let  us  have  that. 
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(The  minute  book  referred  to  was  handed  to  Mr.  Garrett.) 
Mr.  Gareett.  This  is  a  quotation  from  the  minutes  of  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  Wednesday,  May  8,  1893,  at  2.30  p.  m.     It  does  not  state  where 
it  was  held. 

Present:  WilKam  Dick.  George  C.  Magoon,  F.  O.  Matthiessen, 
Joseph  B.  Thomas,  and  John  E.  Searles. 

The  secretary  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  consider  a  proposition  from 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Senff  to  sell  3,000  thares  of  the  capital  stock— that  is,  30  per  cent— of  the 
Mollenhauer  Sugar  Kefining  Co.,  at  130,  payable  half  each  in  common  and  preferred 
stock  of  this  company. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Magoon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas,  the  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  the  treasurer  was  instructed,  on  delivery  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Mollenhauer 
Refining  Co.  as  above,  to  issue  and  deliver  1,950  shares  each  of  common  and  preferred 
stock  in  payment  for  same . 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  must  have  been  transferred  at  par,  then  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Now,  Mr.  Heike,  do  jou  know  anything  of  an  agreement  alleged 
to  have  been  entered  into  in  1894  between  Mr.  James  H.  Post,  and  the 
Howells,  and  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  the  Mollenhauer 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  Henry  0. 
Havemeyer  and  others  that  they  should  have  occasional  meetings 
and  agree  upon  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  and  molasses  that  should 
be  manufactured  by  each  of  these  companies  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  never  heard  of  such  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  know  nothing  of  such  an  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Nor  as  to  the  quantity  that  should  be  refined  and 
shipped  from  each  factory  to  territory  that  each  served  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  never  heard  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  never  heard  anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  My  first  knowledge  was  when  I  read  that  book  that 
you  have  before  you. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  the  first  time  you  had  ever  heard  anything 
of  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  do  you  know  about  the  acquisition  of  control 
over  the  United  States  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  its  extinction? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  a  house  sold  by  "Mr.  Segal  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  not 
yet  finished. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  it  was  not  quite  finished  at  the  time  it  was 
sold? 

Mr.  Heike.  No ;  it  was  not  quite  finished. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  purchased  it  and 
paid  for  it  in  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  in  cash,  I  think. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  cash  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  extinguished  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  never  was  completed,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  it  never  was  completed. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  stopped  that  competition,  or  that  threatened 
competition  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  of  any  threatened  competition  at  all. 
I  do  not  know  about  it.  The  house  was  not  finished,  and  I  under- 
stood it  was  in  a  very  poor  location.  I  do  not  know  why  they  bought 
it.  I  was  not  secretary  at  that  time,  remember.  You  ask  me  general 
things — things  I  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  If  it  had  gone  into  the  business  of  refining  sugar,  it 
would,  to  that  extent,  have  been  in  competition  with  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  not  that  the  reason  why  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  bought  it,  paying  cash  for  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  about  the  reason. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  not  hear  it  discussed  at  the  time  by  any  of 
the  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  was  not  secretary,  and  was  not  present  at  all,  in 
regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understand  you  were  not  secretary,  Mr.  Heike, 
but  you  were  closely  associated  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
nefcted  with  this  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  not  at  that  time.  I  was  in  the  office;  yes.  It 
was  a  very  large  office,  however. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  you  not  closely  associated  with  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  never. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  never  were  closely  associated  with  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  during  these  various  nego- 
tiations that  went  on  there  you  did  not  hear  them  discussed  by  some 
of  these  people  connected  with  them,  and  understand  at  the  time  the 
reasons  given  for  their  action  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Isaw  the  money  paid  afterwards  through  the  cash  book. 
That  is  how  my  information  came. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  you  were  informed  that  this  refinery  built 
by  Mr.  Segal  was  in  a  poor  location  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  So  I  saw  afterwards;  yes,  because  we  sold  it  but 
recently — the  land.     But  why  we  bought  it,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  it  was  regarded  by  the  American  Sugar  Refia-, 
ing  Co.  to  be  sufficiently  well  located  to  justify  them  in  going  there 
and  paying  cash  for  it,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  at  all  why  they  bought  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  There  was  never  any  suggestion  that  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  did  not  pay  all  it  was  worth,  was  there? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  know  so  little  about  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  did  they  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  $700,000,  or  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Garrett.  $700,000  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.     That  is  my  recollection  from  the  cash  book. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  that  all  cash,  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  $700,000  cash  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  For  a  piece  of  property  that  was  poorly  located  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Poorly  located  for  a  sugar  refinery. 

Mr.  Garrett.  For  refinery  purposes  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  you  sold  the  land  recently  « 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  A^Tiat  did  vou  get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  tell  you,  now.     When  I  say  recently,  i  mean 

several  years  ago.  -n-       i  •         j-i, 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  since  it  was  sold?     How  long  since  the 

property  was  sold? 

Mi.  Heike.  Five  rears  ago,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  remember  what  was  paid  tor  it « 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  would  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  will  get  the  information  for  you,  Mr.  Garrett. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Very  well.  Did  it  have  any  machinery  in  it  at  the 
time  it  was  sold  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  ves;  some  machinery. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  became  of  that  machiner.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  We  took  that  to  other  houses. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  did  not  have  any  machinery  in  it  at  the  time 
it  was  sold,  then? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  At  the  time  you  bought  it  it  did  have  machinery 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  We  sold  the  building  and  the  land,  and  took 
the  machinery  to  other  houses  where  we  needed  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  For  what  purpose  is  it  being  used  now? 

Mr.  Heike.  As  a  soap  factory,  I  think. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  is  this  one  located  now  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co. — have  I  asked  you  about  the 
acquisition  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co.;  yes.  What  do 
you  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  What  is  that  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ?  Where 
is  it;  do  you  know?     I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  according  to 
the  statement  here,  was  incorporated  March  31,  1897.  In  June, 
1907,  its  authorized  and  issued  capital  stock  was  $600,000  par  value. 
At  that  time  it  also  had  issued  and  outstanding  3  per  cent  bonds 
of  $2,400,000  par  value.  There  seems  to  have  been  sort  of  a  combi- 
nation between  that  and  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  yes;  I  suppose.  It  belongs  to  the  National. 
That  book  refers  to  the  National  as  well  as  ours.  I  guess  that  is  a 
National  transaction. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  controlled 
by  the  American  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  no. 

]\Ir.  Garrett.  Does  the  American  own  any  stock  in  the  National? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  $5,000,000  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  much  is  its  total  capital  stock  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  Its  whole  capital  is  $20,000,000. 
Mr.  Garrett.  Twenty  million  dollars  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Gareett.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  the  company  concerning  which 
there  is  some  question  about  the  common  stock  ? 

M]'.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  now,  the  W.  J.  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
What  has  become  o!  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  beHeve  it  is  still  in  existence,  all  right,  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  now,  about  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of 
New  Jersey.  What  do  vou  know  about  the  organization  of  that,  Mr. 
Heike? 

Mr.  Heike.  Very  httle.  It  is  the  one  we  spoke  about,  of  which  we 
have  15,000,000  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Fost  is  the  president  of  that? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  is  president;  jes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  own  an}^  stock  in  the  National  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  T,  ])ersonally  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Before  you  pass  that:  Did  I  understand  the  witness  to 
say  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes.  He  said  he  knew  nothing  about  that.  It 
seems  to  have  been  combined  with  the  National. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  got  the  minutes  there  of  September  6,  1898  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  see  them,  please;  the  minutes  of  September  6, 
1898. 

(Mr.  Freeman  thereirpon  handed  the  minute  book  to  ]\ir.  Raker.) 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Heike,  do  you  know,  in  addition  to  the  stock 
that  is  owned  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  itself  in  the  National 
Co.,  what  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  own  stock 
in  the  National  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  of  any  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  know  nothing  at  all;  no. 

Mr  Garrett.  Do  jou  know  of  any  individual  stockholder ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  any. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  who  owns  stock 
of  the  National  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  any;  no. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Havemeyer  family  own 
stock  in  the  National  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  have  only  heard  through  the  newspapers.  I  do  not 
know  myself  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  newspapers  say  that  they  do  own  stock  in  the 
National  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  have  heard  it  discussed;  yes.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  at  all.     I  have  no  knowledge  whatever. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  owned  stock  in  the  National  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Verv  little. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  much  did  he  own  in  the  American  at  tlm  time 
of  his  death  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Very  little. 
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Air.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  could  not  say.  r     tt  -i     o 

Mr.  Garrett.  Can  you  approximate  it,  Mr.  Heike  i 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  Somebody  said  2,000  shares— but  I  do  not 
think — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  have  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  matter— what  j^ou  know  about  it,  personally? 

Mr.  Heike.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  were  the  secretary  at  the  time  Mr.  Havemeyer 
died,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  was. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And,  as  secretary,  did  you  not  have  charge  ot  the 

stocks  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did,  altogether. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  you  do  not  know  what  his  holdings  were  at 
the  time  of  his  death  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Beck.  We  will  furnish  that. 

Mr.  Heike.  All  right. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  think  the  estimate  given  the  other  day  was  in  excess 
of  the  real  holdings;  but  I  wiU  give  the  information  to  you. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  have  understood  it  was  smaller  than  that  rayself. 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes;  I  think  so.  It  runs  in  my  mind — well,  I  will  not 
say  what  runs  in  my  mind,  because  I  will  give  it  to  you  exactly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  have  heard  it  placed  as  low  as  134  shares. 

Mr.  Beck.  It  is  the  vaguest  kind  of  idea  in  my  mind,  and  I  would 
rather  give  it  to  you  exactly.  I  know  he  had  the  maximum  power 
with  the  miminum  stock. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Heilve,  how  did  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  dispose  of  the  3,000  shares  of  stock  which  it  acquired  in  the 
MollenhauerCo.? 

ilr.  Heike.  It  exchanged  them  for  National  stock. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  exchanged  them  for  National  stock  ? 

Mr.  IIeike.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  many  shares  of  National  stock  did  tliey  get  for 
them  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Three  for  one;  that  means  9,000  for  the  3,000.  That 
is  part  of  the  $5,000,000.  It  is  a  httle  more  than  $.5,000,000— an  odd 
amount. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  is  it,  Mr.  Beck,  that  is  attacking  tlie  legality  of 
that  common  stock  in  the  National  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Why,  there  are  a  number  of  plaintiffs.  Mr.  Tooker  was 
the  first  plaintiff,  and  his  name  gives  it  its  legal  caption.  Some  of 
them  are  Cahans. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  they  preferred  stocldiolders  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Common  stockliolders. 

Jilr.  Garrett.  They  are  commoa  stockholders  in  the  National?' 

Ml-.  Beck.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  They  are  preferred  stock- 
holders. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  are  preferred  stockholders,  and  attacking  the 
legality  of  the  common  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Nobody  got  common  stock  except  Mr.  Post  and  Mr. 
Havemeyer  ? 
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Mr.  Beck.  Substantially. 

(After  an  informal  colloquy,  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Heike,  what  was  the  reason  for  or  the  purpose 
of  the  organization  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  State  of  New  York  had  complained  that  large 
manufacturers  would  all  go  outside  of  the  State  and  organize;  that  they 
would  go  to  New  Jersey,  to  West  Virginia,  and  so  on,  and  the  State 
would  lose  the  money  that  was  involved.  The  answer  to  that  com- 
plaint was  that  the  incorporation  laws  of  New  York  were  antiquated 
and  were  not, as  good  as  those  of  other  states. 

Th^e  Chairman.  Not  as  good  as  the  laws  of  New  Jersey? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Heike.  They  changed  them  in  1900  and  1901,  and  invited 
manufacturers  to  organize  in  New  York,  and  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  organized  the  American  in  New  York,  and  transferred 
to  it  all  its  property  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  that  the  only  reason  1 

Mr.  Heike.  Ihe  only  reason. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  that  the  only  reason  for  the  organization  of 
that  companj^  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No  other  reason. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  the  only  reason  for  the  organization  of  the 
New  York  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  how  much  expense  was  connected  with  that 
reorganization  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Why  should  they  have  gone  to  any  expense  or 
trouble  about  it  at  all,  if  they  were  already  organized  and  doing 
business  there  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  were  organized  for  business  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understand  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
was  a  _New  Jersey  corporation  ? 

Mt.'Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could  not  hold  the  New  York 
property,  could  it,  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  except  by  being 
subject  to  quite  a  difference  in  the  taxation?? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  that  was  the  reason. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  taxation  question  entered  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  the  taxation  against  foreign  corporations. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  taxation  question  was  the  real  reason  for 
reorganizing  this  company  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  the  taxation  against  foreign  corporations  com- 
pelled New  Yorkers  to  organize  under  the  New  York,  law. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  about  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and 
its  relation  to  the  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.  When 
did  the  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.  cease  to  do  busmess  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  thought  it  does  business  now;  does  it  not?  I  do 
not  know.     I  did  not  know  whether  it  ever  ceased  doing  business. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  did,  for  a  time,  cease,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  it  if  it  did., 

Mr.  Garrett.  From  1897  to  1903,  do  you  not  know  that  it  was 
closed  down? 
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JMr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  that;  no.  I  know  noth- 
ing about  that  at  all. 

JVIr.  Garrett.  No;  it  was  not  closed  down  during  that  time  there. 
It  was  operated  during  that  time.  But  do  you  not  know  that  it  was 
closed  down  about  1903  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  know  nothing  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Nothing  whatever;  no. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Heike,  what  do  you  know  about 
the  Pennsylvania  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  or  the  loaning  of  money  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Co. ;  you  do  not  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  know  a  loan  was  made  to  Mr.  Kissel,  who  was  the 
agent  for  Mr.  Segal. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  was  that  done  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  1903,  was  it  not — 1902  or  1903,  or  around  there; 
about  that  time.  It  was  in  1902  or  1903 — I  guess  1903,  in  December, 
it  was. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  much  was  that  loan  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  $1,250,000. 

Mr.  Garrett.  $1,250,000? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  loaned,  you  say,  through  Mr.  Kissel  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  through  Mr.  Kissel,  a  banker  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  there,  then,  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  its  directors  and  officers  at  that 
time,  through  which  Mr.  Segal  undertook  to  obtain  for  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  the  control  of  the  voting  stock;  that  is,  control 
of  sufficient  stock  to  get  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  that,  at  all.  I  could  not  say.  He 
offered  the  stock  as  security. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  got  security — stock  security  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Some  bonds  and  some  stock,  as  security.  It  was  a 
one-year  loan. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  got  sufficient  stock,  did  they  not,  as  security 
for  this  loan,  to  give  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  the  voting 
power  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  that  was  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  the  control  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  got  enough;  they  got  26,000  shares,  did  they 
not  ?  And  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  loan,  was  it  not,  that 
the  stock  deposited  as  collateral  security  should  be  voted  by  the 
lender  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  testify  on  that. 
That  can  be  told  b}^  some  people  who  know  more  than  I  do.  It  is  all 
guesswork,  really.  I  know  the  amount  of  the  loan,  however,  and  I 
know  that  when  it  was  due  they  did  not  pay  it.  Of  that  I  am  quite 
sure. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  know,  also,  that  the  stock  was  voted  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  never  heard  it.     They  probably  did.     I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Were  you  secretary  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  was,  yes.     But  I  do  not  know,  in  spite  of  that.     Did 
they,  Mr.  Beck « 

Mr.  Beck.  The  witness  appeals  to  me.     It  was  really  not  voted 
by  the  American. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  you  f amiUar  with  the  maldng  of  this  loan  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  am  not  familiar  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  know  anything  about  it  at  the  time  it  was 
made? 

Mr.  Heike.  Except  the  amount  paid. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  negotiations  that 
were  made? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  preliminary  negotiations? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  Mr.  Kissel  conducted  them? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  he  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  together. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  were  acting  as  agents  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  in  conducting  those  negotiations,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  the  agent  of  the  American,  and 
Mr.  Kissel  was  from  Mr.  Segal. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Kissel  was  a  broker  for  Mr.  Segal  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  the  negotiations  were  carried  on  between  the 
two? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  never  hear  Mr.  Havemeyer  discuss  it  at  the 
time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  not  with  me.     I  did  not  hear  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  never  heard  him  discuss  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  ,      v 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  directors 
where  it  was  discussed  ?  i   .      i 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  mentioned.     They  did  not  discuss  much  in  the 

meetings.  ^   .       ^      t  i  i      -j. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  did  not  make  it 

a  business  to  loan  money,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  has  loaned  a  good  deal  of  money;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Has  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  recently  loaned 
any  money,  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  we  have. 

Mr.  Garrett.  To  whom  ?  _         ^      ,      .     .  ■, 

Mr.  Heike.  To  the  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  for  mstance,  and 
some  other  trust  companies  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Garrett.  To  banks  ?     It  does  a  bankmg  busmess  i 

Mr  Heike.  No.  We  loaned  uninvested  money  for  mterest.  bo 
I  understand.     I  am  not  in  the  company  any  more,  now,  you  under- 

Mr  Garrett.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Heike, 
that  the  very  day  that  this  stock  was  turned  over  as  collateral  to  the 
American  Sugar  Refinmg  Co.,  with  the  voting  power  an  arrangement 
was  brought  about  whereby  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  disbanded— 
brought  about  by  Mr.  Kissel  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  disbanded  at  all.  In  the  next 
place,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Mr.  Parsons  made  the 
agreement,  however,  and  he  is  going  to  be  examined,  and  can  give 
the  information,  I  guess. 

I  know  one  thing:  They  did  not  pay  the  loan  when  it  became 
due.     That  I    know  very  well. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  suit  that  was 
filed  growing  out  of  that  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  have  not  heard  a  great  deal  about  it.  I  could  not 
explain  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  were  not  a  witness  in  that  case,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Heike,  do  you  say  that  you  have  no  recollection 
of  hearing  the  matter  of  this  loan  discussed  by  the  board  of  directors 
when  they  determined  on  making  the  loan  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  They  discussed  it  before  that,  I  guess.  At  our 
meetings  the  discussion  was  very  small  on  any  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Garrett.  While  you  were  secretary  you  were  always  present 
at  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Every  time;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  remember,  do  you  not,  that  there  was  some 
discussion  of  the  loan  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  but  I  guess  it  was  determined  before  the  meeting 
very  likely.  In  most  cases  it  was.  At  any  rate  it  did  not  impress 
me  very  much,  and  it  concerned  me  still  less;  so  that  I  did  not  burden 
my  mind  with  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  think  perhaps  it  had  been  determined  prior  to 
the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  directors  themselves  would  have  determined  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  Very  likely;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  At  an  unofficial  meeting? 

Mr.  Heike.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  then  they  would  go  into  the  session  or  the  meet- 
ing and  put  into  formal  operation  what  they  had  previously  deter- 
mined on  at  an  unofficial  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  ^'es. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  you  were  not  at  any  unofficial  meeting  at  which 
it  was  determined  on;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  so.  I  am  only  clear  about  one  thing,  and  that 
is  that  when  the  loan  came  due  and  they  could  have  paid  it,  they 
never  did.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  that.  That  impressed  me 
very  much.  The  loan  was  a  one  year's  Joan  and  when  it  came  due  it 
was  not  paid.     I  am  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand. 

Mr.  Heike.  The  loan  vs-as  a  one  year's  loan. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heike.  And  when  the  year  was  up  and  they  should  have  paid 
the  loan  and  taken  the  stock,  they  did  not  do  it.  That  impressed  me 
verv  much  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  mean  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  did  not  nav  the 
loan?  ^  -^ 

Ih.  Heike.  They  did  not  pay  the  loan,  no;  and  did  not  take  the 
stock. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Had  not  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  really  about  gone 
out  of  business  by  the  time  that  loan  became  due  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  one  year  ?     No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  it  still  operating  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  It  never  had  operated. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  never  did  operate  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  not  quite  finished. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  why  it  did  not  operate  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  was  the  transaction  finally  wound  up  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ?  When  did  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  determine  that  it  would  not  press  for  the  payment  of  this 
loan? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No  ;  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  when  it  failed  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
what  did  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  do  then,  when  the  Penn- 
sylvania Co.  made  default  m  payment  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Why  do  you  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Because  Mr.  Havemeyer  himself  would  probably  con- 
sider that  part  of  it.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Would  not  the  board  of  directors  have  something  to 
do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  probably  would  discuss  what  they  would  do, 
how  to  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  you  present  at  any  time  when  they  had  any 
discussion  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Either  at  an  offic'al  or  unofficial  meeting? 

Mr.  Heike.  If  I  was,  it  did  not  impress  me  so  that  I  could  tell 
you  about  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  As  a  stockholder  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  and  as  secretar;^  of  the  company,  you  certainly  would  be  inter- 
ested in  collecting  its  debts,  and  particularly  debts  of  a  million 
dollars  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  My  stockholdings  were  quite  small,  though,  and  I  was 
not  on  that  account  especially  interested. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  as  secretary  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  as  secretary. 

Mr.  Garrett.  As  secretary  of  the  company,  and  as  an  official  of 
the  company,  you  would  naturally  be  interested,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Had  I  anything  to  do  with  it,  undoubtedly,  but  as 
soon  as  the  president  took  it  in  charge  it  absolved  me  from  doing  any 
more. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Havemeyer  practically  ran  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  as  long  as  he  lived,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  a  measure  he  did;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  directors  did  not  have  very  much  to  do  with  it  ?■ 

Mr.  Heike.  I  would  not  say  that. 
Mr.  Garrett.  Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  would  not  say  so.  It  was  really  a  one-man  concern, 
though. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  It  was  really  a  one-man  concern? 

Mr.  Heike.  You  might  say  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  was  a  dominatmg  force,  was  he  not  ^ 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  he  was. 

Mr.  Garrett.  A  man  of  strong  character  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  you  are  right.  ■     ^-      •, 

]\Ir.  Garrett.  A  man  of  strong  will  and  great  determmation « 

ilr.  Heike.  Probably;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  knew  him  well  enough? 

Mr  Heike.  I  Imew  him  well  enough  for  that;  yes. 

Mr  Garrett.  Mr.  Heike,  who  of  the  directors  that  were  serving 
then  are  living  i    Is  Ih.  Donner  Hving— ^Mr.  Arthur  Donner,  living  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  he  is  in  Europe  at  present. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  Mr.  John  Mayer  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  he  is  living.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  at  present. 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Where  is  his  home  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Mahwah,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Wliere  does  C.  H.  Senff  live? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  lives  in  New  York,  on  Madison  Avenue. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  the  originator,  was  he  not,  of 

the  1887  trust?  .   ,     „  -r.  ^       . 

Mr.  Heike.  Well,  his  brother  was  president  of  the  bugar  Kelinenes 
Co.  I  do  not  know  how  the  two  brothers  arranged  it  between  them, 
themselves.  ,     .  , 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  Icnow  in  whose  brain  the  idea  was  born? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  no. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  do  you  know  about  the  acquisition  of  control 
over  the  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  We  never  acquired  that,  and  did  not  control  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  did  not  acquire  control  over  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Neither  one  nor  the  other,  no.  We  never  acquired  it 
and  never  controlled  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  io  in  existence  now  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  yes. 

i\Ir.  Garrett.  And  operating  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  believe  it  is,  yes.     Mr.  Post  belongs  to  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  is  a  part  of  the  National  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir;  it  is  independent — in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Oh,  operating  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  Our  whole  connection  was  that  we  once  loaned 
money  to  them,  and  they  paid  the  loan  back. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  much  ?     Do  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  A  milhon  dollars. 

Mr.  Garrett.  One  milhon  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  it  the  same  character  of  loan  as  this  made  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Co.  ? 

Air.  Heike.  Oh,  no;  just  their  bonds,  and  they  paid  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  did  not  deposit  any  of  their  stock  as  collateral  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  they  owned  bonds. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  owned  bonds,  and  they  deposited  no  stock 
as  collateral? 
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Mr.  Heike.  Yes.    It  was  a  short  time,  too.    It  was  not  verr  long. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  about  the  Colonial  Sugar  Co  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  know  nothing  about  that  at  all.  It  belongs  to 
Mr.  Post. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Heike,  when  did  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  first  determine  to  begin  acquiring  stock  in  the 
beet-sugar  companies? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  about  1901. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  why  that  policy  was  determined  on  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  any  idea  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  approve  the  policy? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  did  not  ask  for  my  approval? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  approve  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Would  you  favor  the  policy  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.'s  owning  sufiicient  stock  in  each  one  of  these  beec  fac- 
tories to  control  it  absolutely  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  tell  you,  candidly,  my  private  opinion  can  be  of  little 
value  to  a  comnaittee  like  this. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  would  like  to  have  it  anyway. 
•  Mr.  Heike.  And  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understand  that.     I  am  asking  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Heike.  My  private  opinion  is  that  I  should  favor  that. 

■  Mr.  Garrett.  You  should  favor  that  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

■  Mr.  Garrett.  Why? 

Mr.  Heike.  Because,  in  this  case,  no  one  could  foresee  how  far  it 
would  go.  If  we  ever  got  free  sugar,  there  would  be  no  need  for  that; 
but  with  the  high  protection  of  beet  sugar  there  is  very  much  in- 
creased consumption,  as  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And,  to  the  extent  that  it  increased,  to  that  extent 
it  would  coiiifi  in  competition  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  I  should  stand  by  the  $9,000,000  stock  and  let 
the  other  follows  make  all  the  sugar.     That  is  my  opinion,  only. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Through  the  control  of  the  stock  of  the  various  beet- 
sugar  manufacturers,  why,  of  course,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  could  control  Its  outputs? 

Mr.  Heike.  At  least  it  could  keep  what  it  is  entitled'  to,  I  should 
say.     That  is  my  private  opinion. 

Mr.  Garrett,  it  is  entitled  to  what  it  can  legitimately  earn. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  Icnow;  but  by  and  by  we  want  to  be  able  to  pay 
our  dividends,  although  the  other  fellows  may  shut  up. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Your  idea  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  own  that  stock  in 
order  to  continue  to  make  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  order  to  continue  in  the  sugar  business.  No  one 
could  foresee  where  the  sugar  business  would  so  increase  that  half 
would  be  beet-sugar  business. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Heike,  are  you  familiar  with  the  investments 
that  were  made  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  these  various 
beet  sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  I  was  called  the  letter-writer  of  the  company, 
and  I  may  say  I  know  fairly  well  about  that. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  You  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  through  my  writinc;  letters;  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Let  me  ask  you:  Prior  to  1901,  did  Mr.  Havemeyer 
own  stock  in  the  beet  sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  mean  individually  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  I  mean  what  you  mean.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  never  heard  of  his  owning  any  stock  prior  to 
that  time  ': 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  do  not  believe  he  did. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  how  much  stock  does  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  own  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  have  sold  stock  since  I  left  the  company,  and  I 
could  not  tell  you  now.  The  Michigan  has  a  capital  of  $7,000,000  com- 
mon and  $5,000,000  preferred,  or  something  hke  that.  Your  book  has 
it  all  right,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  statement  here  gives  it. 

Mr.  Heike.  Mr.  Atkins  had  it  yesterday,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  statement  here  in  this  Government  petition  is 
that  the  capital  stock  was  $9,237,000. 

Mr.  Heike.  Common  and  preferred  together,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  presume  it  must  be.  It  just  says:  "Capital  stock." 
That  the  stock  owned  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  $4,098,- 
300 — not  quite  a  majority. 

Mr.  Beck.  What  was  that  last  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  $4,098,300. 

There  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the 
capital  stock. 

Mr.  Beck.  Here  is  a  statement  that  Mr.  Heike  made  up  for  me 
about  a  year  ago,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  correct.  No;  there 
was  a  subsequent  issue  of  stock. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes.  So  that  the  stock  really  does  amount  to 
$9,237,700? 

Mr.  Heike  (after  calculation).  That  is  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  much  does  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
own  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Since  the  witness  has  ceased  to  be  secretary  we  have  sold 
some,  and  I  think  Mr.  Freeman  can  give  you  those  figures  more 
accurately  than  Mr.  Heike. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  are  all  in,  anyway.  I  think  Mr. 
Atkins  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  think  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  that. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  that  matter  again  with  Mr. 
Heike.  We  have  this  statement  in  here  from  Mr.  Atkins,  and  any 
correction  can  be  probably  better  made  by  Mr.  Freeman  than  by  Mr. 
Heike. 

I  believe  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Heike. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  members  of  the  committee 
who  would  now  like  to  question  Mr.  Heike  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  hke  to  ask  him  a  few  questions,  if  you 
please. 
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Although  I  am  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  have  just  come  in, 
^nd  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  in  the  record :  The  total  amount  of 
capital  of  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.     What  is  it  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  $90,000,000. 

Mi.  Fokdney.  How  much  money  has  the  American  Sugar  Kdining 
Co.  invested  in  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  tell  you  now.  You  see  I  am  away  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  You  do  not  know  just  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.     Mr.  Atkins  stated  yesterday  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  beet-sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  that  fully  in  here. 

Mr.  Beck.  Par  value  $23,183,990. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  value  of  all  the  si^ar 
factories  is  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  they  were  all  given  yesterday; 
all  that  information. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Approximately  it  is  $100,000,000,  is  it  not;  some- 
where around  there  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  say  at  all. 

Mr.  Beck.  Of  the  total  capital  of  all  the  beet-sugar  factories  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  total  capital  of  all  the  beet-sugar  factories  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Beck.  Oh,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  capital  of  the  factories 
is  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  interested  ia? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  they  are  interested  in? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beck.  $56,883,617. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  ia  the  proceedings  somewhere? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes;  look  at  the  printed  proceedings,  page  100. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY..  I  have  that  before  me,  but  I  had  not  gone  over  it. 
Thank  you.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is  that  if  the  total  capital 
of  those  factories  is  $56,000,000  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
have  but  $23,000,000  of  the  capital,  they  do  not  own  a  controlling 
interest  in  it,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  the  directors  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  are  directors  in  the  various  beet-sugar 
coinpanies  in  which  they  hold  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  one,  the  Great  Western,  Mr.  Hooker. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  is  that  factory;  in  California? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  My  home  is  in'  Michigan,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  are  interested  in  some  of  the  best 
beet-sugar  factories  in  our  State.  I  have  always  understood  that 
there  were  no  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  directors 
in  either  of  these  sugar  companies  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Heike.  Quite  so.  You  are  quite  right.  Mr.  Warren  is  presi- 
dent of  all  those. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  3-0U  know  whether  or  not  the  American  Sugar 
Eefining  Co.  own  a  controlling  interest  in  any  of  the  beet-sugar  facto- 
ries in  which  they  hold  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Except  two  small  ones. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  One  is  at  Waverly,  Ohio,  and  another  at  Chaska,  Minn. 
They  are  small.  There  are  some  factories  that  have  moved  over 
there  from  Michigan.  They  are  not  a  paying  proposition  at  present. 
The  capital  is  quite  small.  It  is  difficult  to  get  enough  beets  in 
Michigan  to  operate  with. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Heike,  you  spoke  about  the  duty  on  sugar 
being  an  advantage  to  the  refineries  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Of  the  beet-sugar  companies,  did  I  not? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  against  the  beet-sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  in  favor  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  the  duty  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  were  removed  on  foreign  imported 
sugar,  would  the  benefits  iuure  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  not  the 
refiners  that  refine  foreign  imported  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  refiners  would  have  the  advantage. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Heike.  The  beet-sugar  companies  probably  would  find  great 
difficulty  in  makii^  beet  sugars  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  agree,  but  we  misunderstood  each  other.  At 
least,  you  misunderstood  me. 

So  that,  when  Mr.  Atkins  was  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  in  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  advocating  lower  rates  of  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar,  if  his  wishes  were  enacted  into  law,  it  would  have  been  a 
great  detriment  to  the  domestic  industry,  would  it  not,  of  beet. sugar  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  would  depend  upon  how  large  the  reduction  of  duty 
was. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  any  reduction  of  the  duty  would  be  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  an  advantage  to  the  refiners 
of  foreign  imported  sugar,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  duty  in  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  was  re- 
duced 20  per  cent  "i 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  price  of  sugar  since 
the  adoption  of  that  treaty,  as  compared  with  the  period  of  the  same 
length  of  time  prior  to  the  adoption  of  that  in  this  country?  Has 
the  price  lowered  to  the  consumer  or  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  hardly  testify  to  that.  Mr.  Atkins  yesterday 
went  over  all  those  figures.  I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  on  those 
statistics,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  do  not  beheve  that  the  people  have 
got  very  much  benefit  of  that.  However,  I  would  not  testify  at  aU 
about  that.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  relevant  or  not,  but  I 
would  Mke  to  ask  the  question:  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
have  interests  in  refineries  on  the  Pacific  coast,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

ilr.  Fordney.  Nearly  all  of  the  sugar  imported  into  the  country  on 
the  Pacific  coast  is  free  sugar;  does  not  pay  any  duty  ? 
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Mr  Heike.  Yes;  from  the  Philippine  Islands  it  paid  less  25  per 
cent  rormerly. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  But  they  do  not  pay  any  now  at  all  ? 

Air.  Heike.  No;  that  is  so. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  There  is  no  other  sugar  imported  into  this  country 
on  the  Pacific  coast  except  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  sugar,  or  practi- 
cally none  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  cargo  was;  but 
that  was  the  exception.     You  are  right. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Nearly  all  the  sugar  imported  into  this  country  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  pays  duty,  does  it  not  ? 

]^.  Heike.  No;  not  Porto  Rican  sugar. 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  except  Porto  Eican  sugar? 

Mr.  Heike.  And  some  Hawaiian  sugar  which  comes  around  to  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  much  of  the  Hawaiian  product  comes  around 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  mrself. 

Mr.  Fordney.  A  small  portion  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  quite  some.  They  can  not  use  all  of  it  in  Cah- 
fornia.     The  consumption  is  not  large  enough. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  the  value  of  sugar  as  retailed  in  this 
country  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Pacific  coast,  the  compared 
values  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  They  had  it  with  Mr.  Atkins  yesterday,  I 
noticed.     I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the  figures. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  know  it  is  higher  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  it  is 
on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Heike.  It  varies. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  was  that  answer  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  yet  it  is  free  sugar,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
it  is  all  duty-paid  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Right.  The  free  sugar  sells  at  the  same  price  in  New 
York.  Hawaiian  sugar  does  not  sell  any  less  than  Cuban  sugar,  for 
instance. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  was  your  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Fordney 
as  to  whether  sugar  was  cheaper  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  is  not  cheaper,  I  believe.  It  varies  occasionally. 
I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  to  testify  on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Do  you  believe  if  the  duty  were  removed  on  all 
foreign  imported  sugars  that  the  consumer  would  get  his  refined 
sugar  for  any  less  than  he  is  getting  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  after  awhile;  yes.     Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  would  after  awhile,  yes;  but  not  the  first  day. 
Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Foedney.  I  saw  in  the  paper  this  morning  that  it  was  testified 
by  Mr.  Atkins  that  it  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  cent  a  pound  to 
refine  that  sugar.     Am  I  correct  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No  ;  about  three-fourths ;  not  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Three-fourths  of  a  cent  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.     It  includes  the  loss  in  weight,  too. 
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lii  FoKDNEY.  m.  Havemeyer  testified,  if  I  have  it  correctly, 
at  one  time  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  that  the  price  lor 
refining  ranged  from  three-eighths  to  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
37i  to  62i  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  ,     w  ji        t  ^r,-  i 

IVIr.  Heike.  Oh,  that  would  be  too  low,  undoubtedly,  i  think 
five-eighths  would  be  about  the  limit. 

The  Chaieman.  You  mean  the  cost  of  refimng  ? 
Mr.  FoRDNEY..  Yes. 
Mr.  Heike.  The  cost  of  refimng;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  Cuban  refined  sugar 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  taldng  the  market  for  Cuban 
sugar,  the  freight,  commissions,  exchange  and  discounts,  and  the  cost 
of  refining  ?  What  does  a  pound  of  refined  sugar  cost,  laid  down  m 
this  country,  made  from  Cuban  raw,  at  the  present  time-^in  round 
numbers?  .  ,.^        ,  „  ^, 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  not  different  from  any  other 
sugar.  The  price  is  exactly  the  same  for  Cuba  and  Java.  It  sells 
for  exactly  the  same  price.     I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  sells  for  about  the  same,  except  that  your  Cuban 
sugar  pays  20  per  cent  less  duty  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  but  the  seller  gets  20  per  cent  more  for  it  then. 
You  do  not  make  it  here.  The  seller  gets  that.  Take  a  price,  for 
instance,  of  4  cents  for  raw  sugar,  and  it  may  come  from  Cuba,  or 
from  Java,  and  it  will  be  4  cents;  but  the  Cuban  planter  makes  20 
per  cent  extra. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  pays  the  same  price  per  pound  for  Cuban  raws  entered 
at  the  port  of  New  York  that  they  do  for  German  raw  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  undoubtedly.     Otherwise,  we  would  buy  all  that. 

If  it  was  shghtly  lower,  we  would  all  buy  that  sugar.     Really  I  am 

testifying  about  things  that  are  not  within  my  province  to  answer. 

At  present  I  am  not  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  not  questioning  your  fairness  at  all,  Mr.  Heike. 

Mr.  Heike.  Nor  am  I  a  sugar  man.     Undoubtedly  sugars  which 

come  from  the  English  islands,  Jamaica,  when  they  come  to  New 

York,  sell  for  the  same  price.     You  do  not  get  any  more  because  the 

duty  is  lighter.     And  Porto  Rican  sugar  is  not  lower  than  other  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  price  of  raw  sugar  in  New  York,  then,  does  not 

vary  from  one  country  as  against  another  one  1 

Mr.  Heike.  No.     Exactly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Gray's  Trade  Journal,  a  sugar  trade  journal,  shows 
that  it  has,  very  materially. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  from  month  to  month,  but  not  the  very  same  day 
I  should  judge. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  generally. 

Mr.  Heike.  Say,  for  mstance,  the  price  is  3.96.  That  means  3.96, 
no  matter  where  it  comes  from. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  beUeve  there  is  nothing  more  I  want  to  ask  the 
witness.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  the  investment  in  the  beet 
sugar  factories  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  not  sufficient 
to  give  them  control. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  argument,  and  not  of 
evidence,  I  judge.  We  have  had  evidence  on  that  question,  and  that 
is  a  deduction  from  the  evidence.     Of  course  the  facts  as  to  what  their 
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interests  are  are  here  in  the  record.  As  to  how  much  control  that 
gives  them  or  how  little,  I  should  thiak  that  is  a  matter  of  argument. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  they  do  not 
own  the  majority  of  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  As  to  what  amount 
of  control  they  exercise  over  the  beet-sugar  business,  there  might  be 
very  well  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  That  was  just  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at — the 
question  of  whether  they  had  a  controlling  interest,  by  a  majority  of 
the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  No.    I  think  the  fact  was  undisputed  on  that  point. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Yes.     I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  by  any  other  mem* 
bers  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  have  some  questions  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Madison  wiU  question  the  witness. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  have  been  a  stockholder  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  I  understand,  ever  since  it  was  organized? 

Mr,  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  first  took  a  place  with  the  company  of  a  clerical 
nature  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  say  you  took  a  place  with  the  company  of  a 
clerical  nature  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  your  relation  with  the  company  has  been  of  a 
clerical  nature  all  the  way  through,  as  I  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  never  were  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Never. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  from  1899  up  to  1910  you  were  the  secretary? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  was. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  I  understand  that  you  attended  aU  the  meet- 
ings? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did. 

Mr.  Madison.  Of  the  board  of  directors  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  made  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board 
of  directors  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  you  sa.id 
about  the  proceedings  of  that  board,  that  there  was  very  little  dis- 
cussion in  tne  meetings  about  what  was  done.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  when  a  meeting  was  held  that  then  you  were  called  in  and  that 
certain  resolutions  or  motions  were  offered  by  certain  persons,  and 
that  the  matter  was  put  through  in  a  kind  of  a  cut-and-dried  fashion 
without  discussion  in  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  meetings  were  held  at  fixed  hours.  I  was  present 
and  took  notes  of  them,  and  you  will  find  from  the  minutes  that  they 
discussed  very  little. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  then,  all  the  meetings  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  during  the  time  that 
you  were  its  secretary,  were  sort  of  cut-and-dried  affairs  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Well,  it  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  definition  of 
that  term.     Discussions  were  not  lengthy.     That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Madison.  My  defmition  of  it  is  that  everything  was  planned 
in  advance  and  put  through  without  discussion. 

Mr.  Heike.  That  probably  was  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  what  it  was,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  there  were  a  few  masterful  men  who  controlled 
and  dominated  the  situation,  and  mapped  out  the  matter  in  advance, 
and  then  came  into  the  board  of  directors  and  put  them  through. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  situation,  is  it  not  ?     That  is  correct? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  a  correct  description  of  it?  You  were 
purely  ia  a  clerical  relation  to  the  matter,  and  your  services  were  not 
called  until  they  were  ready  to  put  these  matters  through  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  not  mistaken  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  the  only  dominating  figure  on  that  board. 
Were  there  not  other  really  strong  men  on  that  board  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Perhaps  the  terms  were  exaggerated.  There  were 
some,  perhaps,  strong  men  on  that  board.  Perhaps  it  was  an  exag- 
geration to  call  it  a  one-man  concern.  But,  nevertheless,  he  was 
the  dominating  figure. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  he  was  the  strongest  man  of  them  all,  perhaps, 
and  his  suggestions  were  largely  taken,  perhaps;  but  there  were 
other  very  strong  men  on  that  board,  were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  John  E.  Parsons  was  a  member  of  the  board  for  a 
long  time,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  but  he  was  eminent  counsel.  He  would  not  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  making  sugar,  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  Oh,  no;  not  in  the  matter  of  making  sugar.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  did  those  interested  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  make  the  most  of  their  money  out  of  making  sugar  or  in  the 
manipulation  of  stock  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  other 
corporations  that  it  organized  and  promoted  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  never  heard  of  manipulation  at  all.  I  am  sure 
there  was  none.- 

Mr.  Madison.  There  was  not  any  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  as  an  instance  in  which  $10,000,000  was  carefully  stowed 
away.  Would  you  say  that  there  was  any  manipulation  in  that 
matter  1 

Mr.  Heike.  I  thought  you  meant  manipulation  in  exchange;  you 
know — in  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Madison.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not  referring  to  that. 

Mr.  Heike.  Those  extraordinary  transactions  that  Mr.  Beck  spoke 
about — this  common  stock  of  the  National — I  know  nothing  about 
that  at  all.     That  is  not  ordinary,  though,  that  is  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  now,  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not, 
that  the  total  capitahzation  of  all  the  companies  that  were  taken  into 
the  sugar  refining  company,  had  only  about  $6,500,000,  but  in  ex- 
change for  that  stock  they  got  $50,000,000  of  trust  certificates? 
That  is  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  capital  was  merely  nominal.  For  illustration, 
Havemeyers  and  Elder  were  a  private  firm.     When  they  incorpo- 
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rated,   they  took  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  whereas  their  real 
estate  alone  is  valued  at  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  going  to  admit  that  to  be  true;  but  suppose 
that  $6,500,000  that  I  mentioned  before  were  multiplied  by  5,  would 
you  not  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  represented  pretty  well 
the  physical  valuation  of  the  property? 

_  Mr.  Heike.  It  would  depend  somewhat  on  what  physical  valua- 
tion means.  A  sugar  refinery,  unless  used  for  a  sugar  refinery,  is 
worth  nothing  at  all  or  very  little.  For  instance,  if  you  take  these 
beet-sugar  factories  m  Michigan,  if  you  stop  making  beet  sugar,  they 
are  worth  nothing.  In  Brooklyn  they  would  be  worth  a  great  deal, 
even  if  the  sugar  refining  ceased.  Ordinarily,  however,  unless  they 
are  used  for  sugar  refineries  they  are  worth  httle. 

Mr.  Madison.  Take  the  actual  value  of  the  property  as  a  going 
concern.  Would  you  not  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  'if  you  multi- 
plied that  nomiaal  capital  by  5  that  that  would  be  a  pretty  fair 
valuation  for  the  property  ?     I  am  asking  you  for  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Heike.  There  would  be  $30,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heike.  They  got  $42,000,000  for  it,  so  that  that  is  not  so  much 
out  of  the  way,  considering  it  was  all  an  estabhshed  sugar  refining 
business. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  would  say,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 

",000,000  would  be  a  pretty  fair  value  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  would  not  say  that  at  aU;  but  you  leave  out  the  most 
important  item 

Mr.  Madison.  Giving  us  your  best  judgment  about  the  matter? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  have  no  judgment,  Judge,  really,  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  Madison.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  I  will  say  one  thing,  however,  the  estabhshed 
sugar  business  was  a  large  part  of  it — the  whole  distribution  which 
these  21  refineries  had. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  was  a  large  part  of  the  value  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  for  which  they  got  the  certificates. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Atkins  was  that  immediately  previous  to  the  organi- 
zation of  this  company  these  parties  were,  practically  all  of  them,  in 
Eretty  hard  lines;  that  competition  had  been  fierce,  and  that  they 
ad  got  into  a  situation  where  they  were  really  in  considerable  diffi- 
culty, and  at  that  particular  time  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  true  that 
a  number  of  companies  were  taken  in  that  were  in  bad  shape  finan- 
cially ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  a  sort  of  a  fad  with  them,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Madison.  Would  you  not  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
..  25,00"0,000  would  have  been,  under  all  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions, fe  very  good  valuation  to  have  placed  on  the  17  or  18  plants 
that  they  combined  there  in  1887  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  if  they  had  to  pay  that  in  cash,  they  might 
have  sold  out  at  $25,000,000 ;  but  under  the  certificates,  the  value  of 
which  no  one  knew,  not  knowing  what  would  come  up — — 

Mr.  Madison  (interposing).  If  they  had  sold  out  m  cash  you  say 
that  $25,000,000  would  have  been  a  good  valuation? 
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Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  say  that;  but  it  makes  a  difference 

Mr.  Madison.  You  did  say  that,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  is  quite  different. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  would  say,  as  a  cash  proposition,  ^vhe^e  one 
man  wanted  to  buy  and  another  wanted  to  sell,  considering  those 
institutions  as  going  concerns,  if  they  had  got  $25,000,000  for  them 
it  would  have  been  a  pretty  good  transaction,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  These  are  hypothetical  questions  that  you  ask  me. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  just  asking  for  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Heike.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  put  me  on  record  on  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  just  asking  for  your  judgment;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Heike.  Suppose  one  did  that.  You  have  taken  $25,000,000 
to  start  a  wonderful  factory  and  kill  all  the  remainder.  Suppose  I 
did  that,  gave  $25,000,000  to  build  some  very  large  houses,  and  lolled 
the  remaining  21  factories.     That  is  an  unthinkable  proposition. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  an  unthinkable  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  the  dividends  were  not  cashed. 

Mr.  Madison.  Certainly  not.  But  just  let  us  confine  ourselves 
to  the  one  proposition.  I  am  asking  you,  from  your  judgment  as  a 
man  who  has  been  connected  with  this  matter  from  the  very  beginning, 
if  you  would  not  think  that  $25,000,000  was  a  pretty  fair  valuation 
for  the  properties,  as  a  cash  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  value  of  those 
properties.  Judge,  25  years  ago.  I  know  so  little  about  it.  I  could 
not  judge  what  it  was  worth. 

Mr.  Madison.  Sometimes  we  can  get  an  idea,  you  know,  in  a 
reflex  way.  Take  into  consideration,  now,  your  knowledge  of  prop- 
erties of  that  kind  and  character,  and  taking  into  consideration  your 
knowledge  of  the  properties  as  they  existed  at  that  time,  measuring 
it  now,  from  the  standpoint  of  to-day,  would  you  not  say  that  if 
those  gentlemen  got  $25,000,000  in  cash,  it  would  have  been  a  mighty 
good  transaction? 

Mr.  Heike.  Instead  of  $42,000,000  that  they  did  get,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heike.  It  is  so  hypothetical  that  I  could  not  express  an  opin- 
ion on  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  would  not  want  to  express  yourjudgment  about 
that? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  asked  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  would  not  want  to  say,  then,  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  what  we  took  watered 
stock,  or  water  in  that  transaction? 

Mr.  Heike.  There  was  considerable  risk  in  doing  all  that.  You 
did  not  know  what  would  become  of  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  all  true;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  dollar 
of  that  $50,000,000  that  was  issued  in  trust  certificates  has,  from  that 
day  up  to  now,  paid  to  the  men  who  held  it  7  per  cent  interest,  has 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Right. 

Mr.  AIadison.  It  has,  from  the  beginning,  paid  7  per  cent. 

ilr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  did  not  stop  at  that,  did  they  ?  When  they 
got  ready  to  take  in  the  Philadelphia  concern,  they  then  increased 
the  capital  stock  $25,000,000,  did  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  then  they  took  in  the  Philadelphia  concern  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  they  did.     You  are  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Taking  into  consideration  those  plants,  one  of  which 
was  a  small  plant — and  this  is  getting  down  to  the  time  when  your 
knowledge  of  affairs  was  certainly  improved  by  experience — -would 
you  not  say  that  that  $25,000,000  that  was  paid  for  those  Phila- 
delphia concerns  was  a  pretty  good  price  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think,  for  the  value  alone,  perhaps  it  would  have 
been;  yes. 

Mr.  Beck.  It  was  not  $25,000,000,  it  was  $20,000,000,  Mr.  Madison. 

Mr.  Madison.  Would  you  not  say  that  $20,000,000  was  too  much, 
under  all  the  circumstamces  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  say,  really.  I  could  not  express  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  could  not  express  an  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  Not  at  all — even  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  you  know  much 
afterwards  what  you  did  not  know  before.  One  good  illustration  is 
that  the  Havemeyers  began  to  sell  their  certificates  as  soon  as  they 
got  them.  Now,  they  ought  to  know  a  good  deal  about  the  sugar 
business,  and  the  value  of  ah  that  property,  but  they  did  not,  because 
Mr.  Havemeyer  had  no  stock  when  he  died. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  wOl  ask  you  if  these  Philadelphia  concerns,  or  if  one 
of  them  was  not  a  small  house,  that  only  had  a  capacity  of  200,000 
pounds  melting  capacity  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  Delaware  sugar  house,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  that  the  other  was  a  comparatively  small  insti- 
tution, known  as  the  E.  C.  Knight  Co.,  "having  a  melting  capacity  of 
only  about  500,000  pounds  capacity  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  understand  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  that  the  only  one  that  was  a  good-sized  insti- 
tution was  the  Harrison  Frazier  Co.,  which  had  a  melting  capacity 
of  2,200,000  pounds « 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  and  Spreckels  was  a  large  one,  too. 

Mr.  Madison.  All  right. 

Mr.  Heike.  They  were  very  good. 

Mr.  Madison.  All  right.  The  Harrison  Frazier  people  had 
2,200,000,  capacity. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  All  right.  Then  the  Spreckels  people  were  of 
about  the  same  capacity,  or  maybe  smaller  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  about  the  same  capacity. 

Mr.  Madison.  All  right.  Now,  then,  there  were  two  fairly  good- 
sized  institutions  and  two  small  ones  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  .    ,    -u- 

Mr.  Madison.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  cost  ot  buiidmg 
plants,  and  these  matters  that  have  passed  through  your  hands, 
would  you  not  say  that  those  buildings  could  have  been  replaced  for 
much  less  than  $25,000,000  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  No;  not  on  these  locations,  I  should  judge.  If  they 
were  torn  down,  for  instance 

Mr.  Madison.  I  mean  right  there  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Heike.  If  they  were  torn  down,  I  suppose  you  could  put  them 
up  for  less. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  mean  with  the  land  and  everything;  could  they 
not  have  been  replaced  for  much  less  than  $20,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  later,  we  see  another  advance  in  the  capital 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  jump  from  $75,000,000  to  $15,000,000  more 
when  they  got  ready  to  reach  out  over  the  West  and  get  into  the 
beet-sugar  business.  They  increased  from  $75,000,000  to 
$90,000,000— $15,000,000  more— when  they  got  ready  to  invade  the 
beet-sugar  territory? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.    That  is  right;  $90,000,000. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  they  actually  put  $15,000,000  in  money  in  that 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  the  beet-sugar  stock  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  how  much  they  did,  but  the  capital 
was 

Mr.  Beck.  I  think  we  paid  over  $20,000,000.  My  impression  is 
that  we  paid  over  $20,000,000.  I  think  we  paid  $21,000,000  for  our 
beet-sugar  interests. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  paid  more  money,  then,  than  you  increased 
your  capital  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  in  the  beet-sugar 
brethren  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  WeU,  about  its  purpose  I  do  not  know;  but  the  capital 
was  good  to  have  for  loans,  too;  as  in  1907,  for  illustration,  when 
money  was  hard  to  get.     That  shows  how  well  it  is  to  have  that. 

Large  concerns  must  have  considerable  capital  on  hand  nowadays, 
invariably. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  American  Sugar  Refming  Co.  does  not  have  any 
bonded  debt,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  None  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  $10,000,000  I  spoke  about  were  issued,  but  never 
sold.     It  was  canceled  afterwards. 

Mr.  M^iDisoN.  Now,  then,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  they  are  large 
borrowers  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Borrowers?     No. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  want  you  to  tell  us,  now,  what  the  surplus  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  at  the  time  that  you  quit  the 
business,  or  what  it  is  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Have  you  got  those  annual  statements,  Mr.  Beck? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  have  them  here,  I  think.  I  think  Mr.  Freeman  can 
state. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  stockholders.  Did  you 
ask  Mr.  Atkins  about  the  stockholders ■ 

Mr.  Beck.  Here  is  the  information  you  were  asking  for  [referring 
to  pamphlet].     Do  you  wish  to  see  it,  Mr.  Madison  ? 
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Mr.  Madison.  No.     Just  state  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Heike.  $19,874,248  is  the  surplus. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  surplus;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is,  after  paying  the  Government  how  much 
money  in  order  to  settle  these  civil  actions  that  were  brought  against 
the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  $2,133,000  for  the  raw  sugar,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  $2,130,000  something  for  the  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Heike.  Raw  sugar;  yes. 

Mr.  Beck.  Two  million  one  hundred  and  thirty  something  for  the 
undervaluation. 

Mr.  Heike.  The  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  And  $750,000  cash  in  the  Pennsylvania  case,  and  the 
return  of  collateral  which  had  a  nominal  value  of  $1,250,000;  but 
that  was  purely  a  nominal  par  value.  And  $700,000  in  the  drawback 
cases."    I  think  that  is  all,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Freeman  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Practically;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then  that  would  be  in  all  about 

Mr.  Beck.  In  cash;  you  want  to  get  the  cash,  and  not  the  return 
of  these  worthless  securities  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beck.  It  would  be  about 

Mr.  Madison  (interposing).  Three  and  a  half  million  dollars,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Beck.  It  would  be  over  three  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  what  I  thought;  over  three  and  a  half 
milKon  dollars,  that  was  practically  paid  out  of  your  surplus  funds, 
was  it  not,  that  three  and  a  half  milhon  dollars  which  you  had  to  pay 
to  the  Government  to  settle  this  Pennsylvania  case  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  are  the  parties,  if  any,  who  are  under  indict- 
ment because  of  the  Pennsylvania  transaction,  do  you  know?  If 
you  do  not  know,  just  say  so. 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  Mr.  Beck  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  can  tell  you  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Madison.  Tell  me  those  that  are  under  indictment. 

Mr.  Beck.  The  company  itself;  Mr.  Donner;  Mr.  Thomas;  Mr. 
Parsons;  Mr.  Frazier;  Mr.  Kissel,  who  is  dead;  Mr.  Mayer  and  Mr. 
Senss — all  the  directors  at  that  time^lus  Mr.  Kissel  and  the  company. 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  was  Gustav  lussel  ?  What  was  his  relation  to 
the  company  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  was  merely  a  broker  negotiating  these  loans  for 
Mr.  Segal.     He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  company  at  aU. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  was  merely  what  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  was  merely "^ a  broker,  a  banker  in  New  York;  a 
stock  broker,  negotiating  this  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Co.  loan 
for  Mr.  Segal. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  loan  was  made  from  the 
funds  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  it  was  made  to  Adolph  Segal  ? 

"AT-w  TTtttce     x  gs 

Mx.  Madison.  And  the  purpose  of  it  was  in  order  to  aid  Mr.  Segal 
to  build  a  plant  there  in  Philadelphia  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  what  he  did  with  the  money.  It  was 
to  lend  him  the  money. 

Mr.  jVIadison.  You  understood  that  Mr.  Segal  was  buUdirig  a 
refinery  there  at  that  time,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes ;  it  was  nearly  finished. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  loan  him  the  money  in  order  to  build  his 
refinery? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  what  the  object  was  in  lending  it.  I 
did  not  know  at  all  about  the  loan,  except  the  making  of  it._ 

Mr.  Madison.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  company  and  its  opera- 
tions you  would  hardly  say  that  they  were  lendiag  money  to  Mr. 
Segal  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  building  of  a  competitive 
institution,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  the  object  at  all.  I  could  not  testify 
on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  result  of  the  loan  the  company  did  acquire,  for 
the  time  being,  the  possession  of  the  property,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  it  stood  idle  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  it  acquired,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  control  of  the 
property,  did  it  not,  and  practically  possession  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  understand  at  this  moment  why  they  did  not 
finish  the  refinery  and  work  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Let  me  suggest  a  reason. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  very  day  that  this  stock 
was  turned  over  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  agents  that  a 
meeting  was  held  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Mr.  Segal's  companies, 
and  that  those  that  were  in  his  company  as  directors  were  ousted  and 
replaced  by  men  representing  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  who 
immediately  voted  on  that  day  that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to 
construct  the  refinery,  and  to  engage  in  the  refining  business  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  the  facts  at  all  that  you  recite.  Judge. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  that? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.' 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  refresh  your  recollection. 

Mr.  Heike.  My  recollection  can  be  refreshed. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  you  will  find,  probably,  that  that  informa- 
tion about  the  matter  is  true.     I  understand  it  is. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  have  never  followed  the  details  at  all  beyond  noting 
the  cash  in  the  books  and  signing  the  check  for  it.     I  did  that  part. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  all  ?  And  you  know  that  the  money  was 
not  returned  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  I  know  very  well. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  later,  as  a  result  of  a  compromise  with  Mr. 
Earle,  the  receiver  of  the  Pennsylvania  Refining  Co.,  you  returned, 
did  you  not— were  you  not  secretary  then  and  did  you  not  return 
the  amount  of  those  securities  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  treasurer  did  it.     I  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  also  wrote  a  check  to  Mr.  Earle  for  $700,000  to 
settle  the  transaction? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  the  treasurer  did.  Very  likely;  yes.  It  is 
strange  he  did  not  finish  it  and  operate  it.  I  do  not  understand  it 
at  all. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Suppose  that  you  had  control  of  his  board  of  direc- 
tors and  voted  not  to  build  it.  Would  not  that  be  a  pretty  good 
reason  for  not  completing  it  and  operating  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  but  the  whole  stock  was  in  bank  more  than  a 
year  ago;  was  returned  to  him  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Madison.  Oh,  you  mean  since  he  got  the  stock? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  understand  you  now. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  might  suggest  this:  That  in  a  little  experience  as  a 
country  lawyer  I  have  found  that  it  sometimes  is  a  little  difficult  to 
get  on  your  feet  after  passing  through  a  transaction  such  as  Mr.  Segal 
passed  through,  and  possibly  he  was  not  able  to  borrow  money  as 
readily  as  he  was  at  the  time  he  borrowed  the  $1,250,000  from  the 
American  Refining  Co.     I  merely  give  that  in  reply  to  your  suggestion. 

What  was  the  date  of  their  paying  back  this  $700,000  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Beck? 

Mr.  Beck.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the  $750,000, 
Mr.  Freeman? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  returned,  Mr.  Heike,  to  Mr.  Earle,  who  was  the 
receiver  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  stock  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  When  I  say  "we,"  I  mean  our  treasurer  did. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  the  company,  as  the  result  of  this  transaction. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  treasurer  did; 
but  it  is  a  mere  quibble,  and  I  do  not  want  to  quibble  with  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Kissel,  this  banking  broker,  in  obtaining  this  loan 
originally  represented  Segal.  Subsequently  he  acted  for  the  company, 
undoubtedly.  He  loaned  the  money,  the  company  having  loaned 
the  money  to  Kissel,  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  Kissel,  who  was  the 
nominal  creditor,  had  the  collateral.  When  the  settlement  was 
made,  Kissel  returned  the  collateral,  and  the  company,  of  course,  paid 
the  $750,000;  but,  as  I  say,  that  is  only  a  quibble,  because  Kissel  was 
the  hand  of  the  company  in  the  matter.  I  went  to  be  perfectly  frank 
with  the  committee. 

While  I  am  about  it,  let  me  say  this  further  word: 

The  loan  made  by  the  American  at  the  request  of  Segal  was  not 
only  upon  this  incompleted  refinery,  but  also  upon  an  uncompleted 
apartment  house  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Beck.  The  company  is  a  very  large  and  usual  lender  of  money 
from  its  large  surplus,  as  I  think  was  developed. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  let  me  ask  you  if  it  makes  its  loans  m  that  way 
through  parties  who  do  not  disclose  it  as  the  principal,  as  in  this  case  ? 

Mr  Beck.  That  would,  of  course,  go  a  good  deal  further,  m  con- 
nection with  which  I  would  have  to  give  my  own  theory  about  the 
facts  as  to  a  matter  in  which  I  did  not  figure;  because  I  became 
counsel  afterwards.  I  will  say,  however,  that  I  think  it  can  be  very 
readHv  established  by  the  committee  and  by  Mr.  Segal,  if  you  wiU 
call  him,  to  your  satisfaction,  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  when  he 
took  the  loan  that  he  was  getting  the  money  from  Mr.  Kissel  and  the 
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American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.     I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  to  be 
the  fact. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  all  we  want — ^just  what  are  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  terms  was  that  case  settled?  Did  Mr. 
Segal  pay  back  the  million  and  a  quarter  ? 

Mr.  JBeok.  No  ;  the  company,  in  this  suit,  brought  by  the  receiver 
of  the  company  for  treble  damages,  under  the  Sherman  law  finally 
settled,  under  advice  of  counsel,  by  returning  the  collateral.  When 
I  say  they  returned,  I  mean  their  agent,  Ejssel,  returned  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  million  and  a  quarter  that 
Mr.  Segal  got  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  You  can  ascertain  that  when  you  hear  Mr.  Segal.  I 
do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  company  ever  get  that  back  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Which  company  ?     The  American  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beck.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  It  just  lost  that  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  It  was  a  dead  loss. 

The  Chairman.  It  cost  you  $2,000,000,  then? 

Mr.  Beck.  It  is  a  new  way  to  pay  old  debts;  yes.  We  loaned 
$1,250,000  and  in  the  end  we  got  payment  of  the  loan  by  returning 
our  collateral  and  paying  $750,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Beck.  There  never  was  a  more  extraordinary  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  that  on  account  of  the  treble  damage 
penalty  in  the  Sherman  law  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes.  We  were  La  a  position,  right  after  our  underweigh- 
ing  cases,  where  a  trial  would  have  been  a  farce,  the  feeling  was  so 
strong  against  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  That  transaction  cost  you,  then,  $2,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  $750,000  in  cash,  and  securities  for  a  nominal  value  of 
$1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  loaned  one  million  and  a 
quarter  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes ;  Mr.  Freeman  corrects  me.  What  we  really  lost  was 
our  loan  and  $750,000. 

The  Chairman.  Which  makes  $2,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Which  makes  $2,000,000;  yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me,  Judge,  for  interposing. 

Mr.  Madison.  Certainly.     That  is  perfectly  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  understand  that  matter. 

Mr.  Madison.  Leaving  that  matter  for  the  time  being,  you  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  you  understood  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  very 
little  stock  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  I  know 

Mr.  Madison.  As  secretary,  you  were  the  keeper  of  the  stock  books 
of  the  company? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.    I  transferred  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  transferred  all  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  stock 
books  will  disclose  the  fact  that  Mr.  Havemeyer's  ownership  of  stock 
in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  varied  from  time  to  time  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  No;  it  varied  very  little. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  varied  very  little  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.     He  sold  the  stock  right  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  what  year  did  he  sell  his  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  As  soon  as  the  sugar  refinery  company  was  organized 
and  the  stock  issued  he  began  to  sell  that  stock. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  let  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  he  sold  it. 
_   Mr.  Madison.  Down  to  what  amount  did  he  reduce  his  ownership 
m  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  A  merely  nominal  amount. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes.  Well,  now,  tell  this  committee  and  the  coun- 
try how  it  was  that  Henry  Havemeyer,  for  years,  with  only  a  nominal 
ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  domi- 
nated its  affairs  to  the  large  degree  that  you  have  stated  that  he  did. 
You  certainly  know  that,  from  your  intimate  connection  with  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Heike.  He  was  reelected,  year  after  year,  as  a  director  of  the 
company.  He  had  enough  stock  to  qualify,  and  that  was  all  that 
was  needed. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  now,  the  other  directors  knew  how  much  own- 
ership he  had,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  they  did. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  now,  how  was  it  ?  Was  it  through  personal 
influence  ?  Was  it  through  the  masterful  force  of  the  man,  or  in  what 
way  was  it  that  he  succeeded,  while  he  held  only  a  nominal  ownership 
of  stock,  in  absolutely  controlling  that  great  corporation  ? 
,  Mr.  Heike.  That  I  could  not  say.  He  did,  however.  The  stock- 
holders were  satisfied,  apparently,  and  reelected  the  directors,  year 
after  year. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  stockholders  were? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  he  secure  the  proxies  of  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Would  he  bend  out  and  get  them  ?  Would  he  have 
you  send  out  and  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  sent  out  for  them;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  To  whom  were  the  proxies  issued  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  sent  them  out,  every  time,  to  each  stockholder.  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  did  you  name  as  the  proxy  of  the  stockholder  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  somebody.     I  would  say: 

The  term  expires  of  thiee  directors.  If  you  please,  be  present  to  vote.  If  you 
have  no  time  to  come,  we  will  vote  for  you;  and,  unless  otherwise  directed,  we  will 
vote  to  continue  in  office  the  three  whose  terms  of  office  expire. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  We  will  vote  for  the  same  three  gentlemen  whose  term 
of  office  expires.     No  one  directed  me  to  vote  for  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  always  wrote  you  to  go  ahead  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  stated  here — the  very  interesting  fact  was 
disclosed  here — that  thousands  of  people,  among  whom  were  a  great 
number  of  women  and  children,  estates,  and  so  forth,  now  own  the 
stock  of  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  so  that  the  directorship 
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in  it  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  because  the  person  is  certainly 
the  recipient  of  a  very  sacred  trust. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  I  want  you  to  tell  this  committee  how 
long  it  has  been  since  that  condition  began  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  began  almost  from  the  very  beginning.  Let  me 
tell  you  about  it.  When  stock  was  issued  in  1887  I  gave  certificates 
to  each  stockholder,  and  there  were  about  200  in  all  in  the  beginning. 
The  larger  number  were  in  the  New  England  States.  These  three  or 
four  refineries  in  Boston  had  more  stockholders  than  all  the  others 
together-.  At  that  time  ia  New  York  men  would  buy  raUroad  stocks 
and  railroad  bonds,  and  United  States  and  city  bonds,  but  not  stocks 
in  industrial  corporations.  In  the  New  England  States,  however, 
they  had  mills  and  manufacturing  plants  the  stock  of  which  was 
bought  by  the  people,  and  as  soon  as  the  property  was  organized 
stock  would  be  sold  by  the  Havemeyers.  It  was  exchanged,  and 
the  numbers  have  been  increasing  since.  It  is  a  strange  part  of  this 
remarkable  corporation,  as  it  is,  that  there  are  19,000  stockholders. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Nineteen  thousand;  a  little  more.  They  have  about 
$4,800  or  less  apiece,  and  they  get  7  per  cent  dividends — about  $330 
a  year,  $1  a  day.  The  company  also  has  about  between  10,000  and 
11,000  laborers. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  many  1 

Mr.  Heike.  Between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  laboring  men;  and 
they  get  about  $2  a  day  and  more. 

Consequently  we  have  30,000  people,  of  which  there  are  19,000  capi- 
talists; they  get  a  dollar  a  day;  and  11,000  laborers,  who  get  $2  a  day. 
Is  it  not  very  marvelous  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  it  is  very  marvelous. 

Mr.  Heike.  And  yet  everybody  is  down  on  the  big  corporations. 
When  the  income  tax  is  passed,  the  corporations  have  to  pay.  The 
Arbuckles  have  a  large  rennery — in  fact,  Arbuckle,  one  owner — and  he 
does  not  pay  an  income  tax  because  he  is  a  private  individual.  That 
gives  an  idea  of  the  result  of  our  legislation. 

Then,  again,  take  the  case  of  our  banks.  I  found  some  time  ago 
the  Bank  of  New  York,  an  old  institution,  organized  in  1784,  distrib- 
uted a  few  shares  and  they  pay  an  income  tax.  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan, 
however,  and  enormously  rich  banks  pay  no  income  tax. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  under  our  corporation-tax  law,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  exactly. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  are,  then,  an  advocate — and  I  say  this  to  you 
because  it  is  very  interesting  to  get  the  views  of  men  that  have  occu- 
pied the  place  that  you  have,  such  men  as  Mr.  Atkins  and  yourself — 
you,  then,  are  an  advocate  of  a  general  income  tax,  that  would  apply 
to  all  alike  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  If  we  have  one  at  all;  yes.  I  am  against  them,  as  a 
whole — unless  everybody  pays,  and  not  an  income  tax  under  which, 
as  they  say.  New  York  pays  it  all.     Everybody  should  share. 

Mr.  Madison.  If  you  would  investigate  the  tax  rolls  in  Kansas, 
you  would  find  that,  during  the  last  10  years,  there  has  been  a 
wonderful  change  out  there,  and  that  there  are  thousands  of  farmers 
that  would  pay  an  income  tax  to  Kansas,  and  that  we  would  pay  our 
share.     We  are  making  marvelous  improvements  out  there. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  1  o'clock,  and  I  may  want  to  interrogate 
Mr.  Heike  a  little  further.  I  may  wish  to  ask  him  a  few  more  ques- 
tions after  our  noon  recess. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CHARLES  R.  HEIKE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Madison,  I  beheve  you  had  not  concluded 
your  examination. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  will  conclude  it  as  soon  as  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Heike,  you  said  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  very  early  disposed  of  his 
stock  down  to  a  very  small  amount  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  MadisOn.  Did  he  dispose  of  his  trust  certificates  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  his  trust  certificates. 

Mr.  Madison.  Were  those  trust  certificates  listed  and  dealt  in  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  were  not  listed,  but  they  were  dealt  in  in  what 
was  known  as  the  unlisted  department. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then,  wht.n  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  was 
organized  Mr.  Havemeyer,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  but  few  of  the 
trust  certificates  to  exchange  for  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  it;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  you  say  to  us  that  the  stock  books  will  disclose 
that  he  never  did,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  any  considrrable 
holdings  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  that  is  quite  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  he  never  had  any  considerable  holdings  in 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  the  outside  holdings  of  stock  in  the  American 
Sugar  Co.  amount  to  a  considerable  number  right  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  company — from  its  very  inception  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  You  mean  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  said  between  two  and  three  hundred  at  the  start. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  many  will  you  say  were  holding  stock,  to  the 
best  of  your  recollection,  say,  two  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
coinpany  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  guess  at  it.  It  began  to  increase,  however; 
in  fact,  that  stock  made  the  increase. 

Mr.  MLadison.  Say  five  years  from  that  time.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  asking  for  exact  figures,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  but  if  you 
have  an  idea,  give  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Heike.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  do  that.  The  transfers 
were  enormous  in  number  for  the  whole  time. 

Mr.  Madison.  Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  its  stocks  were  listed  and  dealt  in  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  were  they  not  ? 
99220— No.  3—11 4 
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Mr.  Heike.  No;  thej-  were  not  listed  at  that  time.  They  existed 
in  the  unlisted  department,  and  the  sugar  was  among  them. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  do  not  think  sugar  is  listed  now,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  is  listed  now;  there  is  no  more  unlisted  department. 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  were  the  large  stockholders  in  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  the  time  of  its  organization?  If  there  were 
about  200  of  them  only,  then  there  must  have  been  some  who  were 
large  stockholders. 

Mr.  Heike.  Two  hundred  of  them,  about. 

Mr.  Madison.  After  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  sold  I  had  reference  to. 

Mr.  Heike.  The  Sugar  Refiners  Co.,  as  I  told  you,  the  New  York 
company,  had  few  stockholders. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  were  the  original  company? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  they  had  few  stockholders. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  jou  know  to  whom  Mr.  Havemeyer  disposed  of 
his  stock  in  the  first  instance  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  He  sold  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  buy  it — to 
stock  brokers. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  he  put  it  openly  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  let  it  go,  and  never  after  that  held  any  con- 
siderable amount  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  it.  He  took  some  time  to  sell.  You  could  not 
sell  a  great  amount  of  stock  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  understand.  Now,  then,  can  you  tell  me  what  was 
the  largest  block  of  stock  Mr.  Havemeyer  ever  sold  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Madison.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  guess  at  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  could  not  approximate  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  At  the  time  of  his  death  do  you  know  how  much  he 
held?     I  do  not  know  whether  you  testified  to  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  there  was  some  dispute.  Some  said  834  shares; 
some  of  them  said  2,000. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  you  think  it  was  much  less  than  2,000  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  his  own  name,  yes;  I  think  it  was  less. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  he  hold  any  of  his  stock  in  the  name  of  any  of 
his  family,  or  any  of  the  stock  of  the  company  in  the  name  of  his 
family  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  Mrs.  Havemeyer  had  some  stock;   yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  it  to  any  considerable  extent  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  My  impression  is  that  neither  of  them  had  a  very 
large  amount. 

Mr.  Madison.  Would  you  say  to  the  committee  that,  to  the  best 
of  your  knowledge,  neither  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  nor  the  members 
of  his  family  held  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  stock  after  the 
organization  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  would  be  my  impression.  Did  they  "hold  any 
considerable  quantity"  would  be  sort  of  indefinite. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  comparison  with  what  beheld  at  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  it  was  a  great  deal  less  than  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Madison.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  all  times  it  was  very 
short  of  a  controlling  interest  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  you  would  say  that  he  was  not  a  heavy  stock- 
holder, as  we  use  the  term,  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  a  ^ood  definition ;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Atkins  testified  here  before  the  committee  that 
up  to  the  time  he  became  vice  president  a  couple  of  years  ago,  while 
he  had  been  a  stockholder  all  the  time,  he  was  never  able  to  learh 
what  the  inside  facts  with  regard  to  the  company  were.  You  may 
state  what  the  policy  of  the  company  was  with  regard  to  giving 
information  to  the  pubhc  in  regard  to  its  resources,  its  habihties,  and 
as  to  its  inside  working. 

Mr.  Heike.  The  company  made  no  regular  statement  to  stock- 
holders such  as  is  made  now.  There  were  statements  filed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, according  to  the  laws  of  that  State,  once  a  year  that  gave 
some  information,  but  not  enough,  I  should  say,  for  a  stockholder  to 
be  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  let  me  supplement  that  question.  Judge  ? 
I  have  made  some  inquiry  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  with  pleasure. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Heike,  that  at  the  time  that 
statement  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  Massachusetts  statute, 
a  committee  of  three,  of  which  you  were  a  member,  were  appointed 
to  get  up  that  statement,  with  the  assistance  of  an  auditor  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  get  up  the  statement  once  a  year,  you  might  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  year  you  were  appointed  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  get  up  that  statement  for  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  remember  we  filed  it  once  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  on  that  committee  that  got  up  that 
statement,  were  you  not,  and  the  records  of  the  company  that  you 
kept  so  show  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  not  think  there  were  three;  I  thought  I  was  the 
only  member. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  an  ostensible  committee  of  three,  of 
which  you  were  one. 

Mr.  Heike.  The  directors  asked  that  that  statement  be  gotten  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  directors  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to 
get  up  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  believe  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you;  you  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  show  that  from  the  records.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  do  you  not  know  that  at  the  same  time  they  first  appointed 
this  committee  of  three  to  get  up  this  statement  to  comply  with  the 
Massachusetts  law,  with  the  help  of  an  auditor,  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  directors  saying  that  outside  of  that  statement  they  would  not 
give  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  even,  any  further  statement, 
or  any  access  to  their  books,  or  any  knowledge  of  the  afl'airs  of  the 
company? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  they  said  if  one  asked  they  would  not  get  it; 
but  if  all  asked  they  .would  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  that  very  time,  on  motion  of  Henry  O. 
Havemeyer,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  board  of  directors-|-this 
was  in  1903,  according  to  my  recollection — that,  outside  of  the  infor- 
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mation  contained  in  this  statement  furnished  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, or  its  oificers,  no  information  should  be  given,  even  to  a 
stockholder,  about  the  affairs  of  the  company.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  they  said  no  one  alone  should  get  it.  At 
every  annual  meeting  they  asked 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  I  was  looking  for.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion, now,  to  the  minutes  of  a  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  American 
Sugar  Kefining  Co.  held  on  January  13,  1904.  This  is  part  of  the 
minutes.     I  believe  you  kept  these  minutes,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  C.  R.  ;  that  is  your  signature  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  kept  the  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  that  is  your  signature  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  you  from  the  minutes: 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  coniinittee  of  three  stockholders,  not  directors, 
appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  employ  an  auditor  to  make  under  oath  the 
statement  required  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  had  employed  such  an  auditor,  and 
that  he  had  under  oath  made  a  written  certificate  as  required  by  the  laws  oi  MassaT 
chusetts  approving  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  disclosed  by  its  books. 

The  Massachusetts  s^tement  was  presented. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Reed  was  read  and  on  motion 
unanimously  adopted. 

I  said  Havemeyer.     Reed  offered  this  resolution  [continuing]: 

Resolved,  That  E.  W.  Gerbracht,  H.  C.  Mott,  and  0.  R.  Heike  be,  and  they  hereby 
are,  selected  as  a  committee  of  three  stockholders,  who  are  not  directors,  to  employ  an 
auditor  to  make  under  oath  the  written  statement  required  by  section  67,  chapter  437, 
of  the  acts  of  1903  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Reed  was  read; 

Resolved,  That  any  information  of  a  general  character  which  the  directors  see  fit  to 
make  public  be  furnished  to  all  the  stockholders  of  the  company  alike,  and  that  no 
other  information  be  given  to  individual  stockholders. 

The  president  invited  discussion  of  it,  and  afterwards,  on  motion  duly  seconded, 
the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

That  is  the  fact  in  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  Heike.  Three  stockholders;  the  Massachusetts  law  requires 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  the  stockholders  passed  a  resolution  at  their 
meeting  that  no  general  information,  even  requested  by  a  stock- 
holder, should  be  given. 

Mr.  Heike.  If  requested  by  one;  yes.  If  they  all  had  asked  it 
they  would  have  gotten  it. 

Ihe  Chairman.  It  did  not  say  if  all  asked  they  would  get  it. 

Mr.  Heike.  That  was  the  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  asking  you  what  they  adopted. 

Mr.  Heike.  The  idea  was  that  one  could  not  get  information,  but 
all  could. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  that  a  stockholders'  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  A  stockholders'  meeting;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  this  resolution  did  pass  ? 

Mr.  Heike;  Yes. 

Mr.  Madisox.  How  many  stockholders  were  actually  there? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  person,  few;  but  the  proxies  were  for  quite  a  large 
number. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stockholders  who  were  there 
were  the  board  of  directors,  were  they  not,  largely  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  no.     Henry  Reed  was  of  Nash,  Spaulding  &  Co. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  say  largely  the  meeting  was  constituted  of  the 
board  of  directors,  was  it  not  ?  It  was  not  assembled  as  a  board  of 
directors,  but  the  board  of  directors  were  all  stockholders? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  but  there  were  some  others,  too. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  many  people  would  you  say,  out  of  the  thou- 
sands that  were  then  members,  actually  attended  that  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Very  few,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Madison.  Just  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  as  you  recollect 
it. 

Mr.  Heike.  Twenty. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  many  shares  of  stock  were  voted  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  More  than  half;  it  required  more  than  half  to  have  a 
meeting.     But  they  were  negligent— the  stockholders  were — in  not 

foing  there  sometimes.  If  we  would  have  a  special  election  I  would 
ave  to  look  out  to  have  them  there. 

Mr.  Madison.  One  of  the  remarkable  things  that  has  bsen  dis- 
closed by  your  testimony  has  been  the  confiding  trust  of  the  stock- 
holders in  the  organization,  and  it  gives  rise  to  the  question,  To  what 
extent  will  the  American  public  participate  in  a  trust,  confide  in  it, 
repose  confidence  in  it,  so  long  as  the  public  is  a  participant  in  its 
profits  ?  I  do  not  ask  that  question  of  you,  but  I  say  it  raises  that 
question. 

Mr.  Heike.  It  may  b 3  so;  that  may  be  right. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  I  say  it  raises  a  very  peculiar  situation.  As 
I  understand  now,  there  were  thousands  of  these  people  who  held 
this  stock.  At  this  time  there  were  constant  publications  throughout 
the  newspapers  and  the  magazines  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  was,  m  fact,  a  trust,  in  violation  of  law,  were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Those  things  were  being  published  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  things  were  being  cited  as  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  trust  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  yet  the  general  pubhc 
eagerly  seized  the  stock;  bought  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  above  par  at 
all  times,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  did  it  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  sure 
dividend-paying  investment  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  was  the  fact,  was  it  not  1 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Their  moral  sensibilities  were  not  shocked  by  the 
crimes  of  the  trust  so  long  as  they  were  receiving  the  dividends  ? 

Mi.  Heike.  They  did  not  believe  there  were  any  crimes.  It  has 
come  to  be  that  every  man  of  money  is  denounced  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  strange  to  me  that  the  stockholders  sat  so  still  all 
those  times,  18,000  stockholders,  while  there  was  denunciation  right 
and  left.  Why  do  they  not  open  their  mouths  about  it  ?  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  is  constantly  talking  about  labor  and  about  the  laboring  men 
having  the  votes,  and  everybody  hstens.  Mr.  Gompers  denounced 
them.  The  18,000  stockholders  have  18,000  votes.  If  we  came 
together  in  a  stockholders'  union  we  would  have  influence.  It  would 
look  quite  different. 
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Mr.  Madison.  That  is  why  this  interesting  question  is  raised  as  to 
their  interest  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  He  IKE.  You  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  long  as  they  are  receiving  their  dividend.  I 
am  not  acciising  the  public  or  anybody  else,  but  I  am  raising  that 
question  because  it  is  one  of  the  interesting  phases  that  has  been 
developed  here.  I  understand  jou  have  been- something  of  a  student 
of  economics,  and  your  comment  on  those  matters,  and  such  infor- 
mation as  you  might  want  to  give,  might  assist  us,  as,  for  instance, 
we  have  this  question  before  us,  that  we  may  recommend  legisla- 
tion to  Congress.  Xow,  assume  that  we  should  find  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  water  in  this  stock,  and 
should  recommend  some  legislation  that  might  look  toward  the 
squeezing  out  of  the  water;  to  what  extent  ought  we  to  have  sympa- 
thy, or  Congress  to  have  sympathy,  with  these  people  who  have  put 
their  money  into  this  kind  of  investment,  and  who  f)erniitted  Mr. 
Havemeyer,  who  had  no  real  interest  in  the  matter,  himself,  to  ad- 
minister this  combination,  or  whatever  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  stockholders  probably  thought  Havemeyer  knew 
the  sugar  business  very  well. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  stockdolders  had  confidence  that  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  

Mr.  Heike.  That  he  knew  the  sugar  business  and  knew  how  to 
run  it.     They  did  not  care  what  he  otherwise  had. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  do  not  care,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  else 
he  did? 

Mr.  Heike.  Precisely.  They  thought  he  did  the  sugar  business 
well  if  they  thought  at  all. 

Mr.  Madison.  When  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  owm  this  stock — and  I  assume 
they  are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  are.  You  vdll  find  that  in  the  table  Mr.  Atkins 
gave  you  yesterday;  chiefly  in  the  United  States,  however. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  are. 

Mr.  Madison.  All  portions  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

^Ir.  Madison.  Every  State  in  it;  is  not  that  true,  practically? 

i\Ir.  Heike.  The  majority  in  the  New  England  States. 

ilr.  Madison.  Consequently,  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directors,  the  persons  who  manage  this  great  property,  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  trustees  for  a  great  number  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  trust  that  is  confided  in  them  is  a  very  great  one,  and  there  is 
but  one  force  in  all  the  country  that  represents  all  the  people,  and 
that  is  the  Government.  Now,  we  have  had  some  interesting  dis- 
cussions upon  the  question  as  to  what  the  Government  ought  to 
do  in  the  matter  of  the  control  and  regulation  of  these  great  busi- 
nesses. Some  very  interesting  discussion  has  taken  place  before  the 
Steel  Investigating  Committee.  Would  you  mind  telling  this  com- 
mittee— at  least  I  would  hke  to  hear — what  your  views  are  upon  that 
matter,  as  a  man  who  was  secretary  of  this  organization  for  over 
10  years? 

]\Ir.  Heike.  I  guess  I  am  hardly  the  man  to  do  that,  Jud^e.  I 
■nish  you  had  told  me  before.  I  can  hardly  compete  with  Judge 
Gary  and  those  people.    I  am  not  a  big  enough  man  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  Madison.  I  would  really  like  to  hear  your  views  about  it. 

Mr.  Heike.  To  my  mind  one  of  the  great  sources  of  strength  has 
been  the  large  number  of  stockholders  in  the  corporations.  We  haye 
19,000;  the  telephone  company  has  about  45,000;  the  Steel  has  still 
more.  I  could  not  suggest  any  legislation  at  all — not  on  so  short  a 
notice,  anyway. 

Mr.  Madisok.  You  have  not  any  well-defined  ideas  as  to  what  the 
Government  ought  to  do  along  the  line  of  control  and  regulation  of 
those  great  businesses? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  You,  as  secretary  of  the  corporation,  had  charge 
of  its  correspondence  generally,  of  course;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  was  your  traffic  manager  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Formerly  Mr.  Palmer;  of  late,  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  the  matter  of  the  management  of  your  traffic, 
the  obtaining  of  railroad  rates,  and  so  forth,  in  any  wise  pass  through 
your  hands  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  it  come  within  your  knowledge  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  did  not  know  a  single  thing  about  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  subject  of 
rebates  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  the  moneys  which  were  paid  into  the  company 
come  into  your  hands ;  did  you  have  to  keep  a  check  on  it,  an  account 
of  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  Not  personally. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  anything  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
whether  from  testimony  or  hearsay — because  this  is  an  investigating 
committee  and  we  have  a  right  to  ask  you  things  which  might  lead  us 
to  the  source  of  information — as  to  whether  or  not  rebates  by  railroads 
and  steamship  companies  were  paid  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  at  any  time  during  its  history? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  can  not  testify;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  know  nothing  about  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  not  sufficient  to  testify  any  way. 

Mr.  Madison.  Touching  briefly  on  the  beet-sugar  situation,  you 
also  had  control  of  the  correspondence  with  the  beet-sugar  people, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  there  ever  any  attempt  made  at  an  understand- 
ing with  the  beet-sugar  companies  in  which  the  American  Sugar 
Eefiiiing  Co.  held  stock  with  regard  to  the  districting  of  the  country 
in  which  the  beet-sugar  people  should  seU  their  sugar,  during  the  time 
that  the  beet  sugar  was  going  on  to  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  there  was  never  anything  in  my  correspondence, 
and- 1  do  not  beUeve  there  was  in  anyone  else's  correspondence. 

Mr.  Madison.  Would  you  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  always 
absolute,  open,  and  free  competition  between  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  and  those  beet-sugar  companies  in  which  it  held  stock? 

Mr.  Heike.  There  was. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  was  not  any  understanding  of  any  kind, 
shape,  or  form  in  regard  to  the  price,  the  place  where  the  sugar  should 
be  sold,  or  the  time  when  it  should  be  sold  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  I  never  heard  of  such  an  understandmg. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  none,  or 
simply  that  you  had  no  information  on  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  believe  there  was  none. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  was  none  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  Don't  you  remember  in  1901,  or  about  that  time, 
about  the  folks  of  the  Missouri  River  Valley  waking  up  one  day  and 
finding  that  sugar  had,  over  night,  fallen  1^  cents  in  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  heard  about  that,  but  I  do  not  know  enough  to  tes- 
tify about  it. 

Mr.  ISIadison.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  My  correspondence  was  the  whole  correspond- 
ence of  the  company. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  who  it  was  that  induced  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No ;  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  have  no  knowledge? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  have  no  means  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  never  heard  it  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  heard  it  talked  about,  in  newspapers  and  otherwise. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  discussed  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  Or  by  the  persons  around  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.'s  office? 

Mr.  Heike.  Not  in  the  office  in  which  I  was. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  was  a  company  known  as  the  Cuban-American 
Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Which  owned  large  estates  in  Cuba.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that  company? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  know  what  it  is.  We  have  no  interest,  however,  in 
it  right  now. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  ever  have  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  We  loaned  some  money  to  them  once,  a  million 
dollars,  I  think,  with  security,  a  short  loan,  and  it  was  paid. 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  was  the  president  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  Mr.  Post  is  president  now. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  James  H.  Post  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  the  same  who  is  president  of  the  National. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  was  the  man  who  was  also,  and  is,  president  of 
the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  is  he  not  f 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  he  is  the  one. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  he  is  the  man  to  whom  the  $10,000,000  stock 
was  delivered  in  that  deal  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  If  he  was,  he  is  that  Post  mentioned. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  his  company,  which  was  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  sugar  in  Cuba,  was  loaned  a  milhon  dollars  by  your 
company  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then  the  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Co.  operated  together,  and  had  a  very  good  under- 
standing, did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  did  not  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  No.     I  do  not  see  how  they  could.     It  was  just  a  loan. 

Mr.  Madison.  Apparently  a  cold-blooded  business  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  They  had  to  pay  it  back.  It  was  secured  by 
bonds. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  was  in  Mr.  Havemeyer's  time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  believ«  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask  Mr.  Heike  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Heike,  you  have  spoken  of  the  benefits  which 
your  company  expected  to  derive  from  the  consolidation  of  these 
17  or  18  different  firms.  These  firms  and  companies  which  were 
consolidated  were  doing  a  general  refining  business,  and  also  selling 
the  products  of  their  refineries  in  different  States  of  the  Union,  were 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  were  at  that  time  in  competition  with  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  did  not  exist  yet — the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co,.     They  were  in  competition  with  each  other,  you  mean. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  were  in  competition  with  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  was  the  parent  company  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  so  called,  of  which  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  the  head? 

Mr.  Heike.  Havemeyers  &  Elder,  a  private  firm,  which  had  to 
become  a  corporation  to  be  able  to  get  into  that  agreement. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  suppose  one  of  the  objects  of  the  consolidation, 
then,  was  the  avoidance  of  competition  between  the  various  com- 
panies which  were  consolidated  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what  the  object  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  Would  that  naturally  be  one  of  the  objects  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  might  be  one. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  would  avoid  competition  among  them  if  they  all 
consolidated,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  it  did  have  that  result  after  the  combination; 
there  was  no  competition,  of  course,  between  those  that  were  con- 
solidated ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  whether  the  price  went  up  or  down  im- 
mediately afterwards,  within  a  year,  in  the  localities  covered  by 
them  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  say  about  the  price  of  sugar.  Mr.  Atkins 
gave  all  that  in  his  testimony,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  recall  it,  if  he  did. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  not  enough  posted  to  testify  on  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Spreckels's  rela- 
tions with  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  When  was  it  that  he  came  to 
Philadelphia  and  established  a  refinery? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  must  have  been  about  1890;  I  think  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  long  did  he  continue  operations? 

Mr.  Heike.  1892  was  the  end. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  it  continued  for  about  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  should  judge  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  was  his  output,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Could  you  estimate  about  how  much  it  was? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  that  book  it  said  he  was  capable  of  melting 
2,000,000  pounds  a  day;  but  he  did  not  necessarily  do  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  was  selling  in  competition  with  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Heike.  And  with  the  Franklin  in  Philadelphia,  particularly. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  was  doing  an  interstate-commerce  business,  was 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Selling  in  the  various  States  of  the  East  and  the  Mid- 
dle West « 

Mr.  Heike.  I  should  judge  so;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  also  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  doing 
the  same  thing  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Most  likely. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  sold  out  to  the  American  Sugar  Refiniag  Co.  for 
how  much  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Ten  million  dollars,  in  certificates. 

Mr.  Malby.  Half  common  and  haK  preferred  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  there  any  estimate  made  of 
his  plant  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  Can  you  tell  me  what  sugar  was  being  sold  for  in  the 
East  just  prior  to  his  opening  his  factory  at  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  could  give  you  no  information  at  all  about  those 
prices. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  prices 
of  sugar  were  immediately  prior,  two  or  three  years  prior,  to  Mi-. 
Spreckels  opening  his  factory  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  should  have  to  ask  Mr.  Freeman  to  look  it  up.  I 
have  no  other  means. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  would  be  able  to  give  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  Mr.  Freeman,  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Malby.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  prices  were  in  the  same  terri- 
tory during  the  time  that  Spreckels  continued  to  operate  his  plant? 

Sir.  Heike.  No.  You  would  have  to  get  Mr.  Freeman  to  give 
you  all  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  also  what  the  prices  were  in  the  same  territory 
after  Spreckels' s  concern  had  been  acquired  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  of  the  same  nature. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  a  knowledge  that  there  was  a  variation  in 
the  prices? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  About  the  time  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
acquired  the  Spreckels  plant,  did  they  also  acquire  a  half  interest  in 
the  CaHfornia  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

]\Ir.  Heike.  You  mean  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  Western;  yes. 

]\Ir.  Heike.  Just  about  that  time  or  before.     I  do  not  know  when. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  your  recollection,  Mr.  Heike  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  before,  I  think. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  would  hke  to  find  out  about  that.  Is  Mr.  Freeman 
present  ?     Did  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  acquire  an  interest 
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in  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  about  the  time  they  bought  out 
Mr.  Spreckels's  Philadelphia  plant? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  think  it  was  antecedent;  but  I  imagine  it  was  not  very- 
long  before. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  would  like  to  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Beck.  We  will  get  it  for  you,  Judge. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  see  by  the  complaint  fUed  in  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  that  it  is  alleged  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
acquired  its  interest  in  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  1897. 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  earher  than  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  it  about  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  earlier  than  that. 

Mr.  Beck.  It  was  1891.  According  to  the  Government's  bill  it 
was  March  26,  1891. 

The  Chairman.  What  page  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Page  52. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  us  get  at  the  exact  date.  It  must  be  in  your 
books. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  1891.    Which  one  are  you  asking  about? 

Mr.  Malby.  The  Spreckels  Western  Sugar  Refi^ning  Co. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  1891. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  must  have  been  1901  that  he  acquired  the  interest 
of  50  per  cent  that  has  been  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Heike.  About  that  time;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  March,  1891. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then,  when  was  it  that  Mr.  Spreckels  put  up  his 
factory  in  Philadelphia  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  find  that.     [Reading:] 

In  June,  1890,  Claus  Spreckels  and  others  caused  to  be  incorporated  defendant 
Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  in  1891  it  erected  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 

The  same  year,  you  see.  In  1890  it  incorporated;  in  1891  it 
began  to  erect  this  plant,  and  they  made  this  agreement  with  them 
in  March,  1891.     It  was  evidently  all  concurrent. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  establish.  The  Chairman 
of  the  committee  has  read  the  dates,  and  does  that  sufficiently  refresh 
your  recollection  so  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  those  dates  are 
correct,  just  as  a  matter  of  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  it  is  right;  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  would  correspond  to  about  your  recollection, 
would  it,  as  to  the  dates  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  say  that,  because  I  have 
no  recollection.  I  have  not  got  enough  information,  even,  to  recall 
it.  If  I  were  at  my  office  in  New  York  I  should  have  looked  those 
things  up. 

Mr.  Malby.  To  repeat  the  question  which  I  asked  before.  Was  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  selling,  or  attempting  to  sell,  sugar  in 
the  territory  supplied  by  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  the 
interest  in  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  also  about  the  time 
of  the  sale  of  the  Pennsylvania  company  controlled  by  Mr.  Spreckels 
to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  understand  your  question.  I  can  not  answer  it, 
though. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  do  not  know  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  No;  my  wholesale  department  is  outside  of  my  duties. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  your  wholsesale  department 
at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  the  books  of  the  company  show  who  was  the  sales 
agent  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  say  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  Would  your  books  show  where  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  was  making  its  sales  at  that  time  1 

Mr.  Heike.  The  sales  books  show  where  the  sales  were.  Anyone 
could  look  it  up  if  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  would  show  whether  they  were  selling  sugar  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  After  considerable  search  you  would  establish  the  fact; 
yes.     I  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Malby.  Also  establish  the  fact  whether  the  sales  were  made  at 
wholesale,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  is  20  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  records 
would  readily  be  found  at  this  time.     The  sales  are  a  great  many. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  books  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  from 
the  beginning  are  intact  yet,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Not  such  details  as  that.  It  would  require  a  big  house 
to  hold  all  those.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  have  those  books 
at  the  office. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  any  further  stock  issued  upon  the  Spreckels  prop- 
erty except  the  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  never  has  been  anything  further  issued  than 
that? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  Referring  to  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refming  Co. — the 
company  that  is  commonly  known  under  that  name — are  you  quite 
sure  that  any  sugar  was  manufactured  at  that  factory  prior  to  its 
being  acquired  bv  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  There  has  been  some  sugar  made  there;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  before  or  after  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  before. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  believe  so;  3-es. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  you  also  sure  that  the  property  burned  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  quite  sure  of  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  that  it  was  reconstructed  by  the  American  Sugar 
RefinmgCo.? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir;  it  issued  preferred  stock  for  that — I  mean 
the  Baltimore— its  own  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  now  own  the 
National  Co.,  of  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  it  just  owns  five  millions  of  preferred  stock,  slightly 
more  than  five. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  is  the  president  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  ^li.  Post;  James  H.  Post,  I  think  his  name  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  Mr.  Post  connected  in  anyway  with  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Has  he  ever  been  a  stockholder  or  a  director  of  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  was  never  a  director;  I  never  heard  of  his  having 
any  stock. 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  is  his  factory,  located  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  New  York,  one;  another  at  Brooklyn;  and  another 
at  Yonkers. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  capital  stock  of  that  company,  you  say,  is 
$5,000,000  preferred  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  $10,000,000  preferred  and  $10,000,000  common. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  own  any  of 
that  stock? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  owns  a  little  more  than  $5,000,000  preferred,  an 
odd  amount. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  it  owns  a  controlling  interest  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Of  the  preferred;  not  of  the  common. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  any  common  stock  issued  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  There  is  a  dispute  about  that.  There  was,  yes,  some 
common  issued. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  addition  to  the  $10,000,000  common  that  was 
issued,  was  there  any  other  common  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then,  at  the-  time  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
purchased  over  $5,000,000  of  the  preferred  stock,  it  purchased  a 
majority  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  common  and  the  preferred  were  issued  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  it  did  purchase  a  majority  of  the  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Beck.  It  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  had  an  impression  that  that  $10,000,000  was  issued 
prior. 

Mr.  Beck.  No;  it  was  issued  simultaneously. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  company's  factory  built  subsequent  to  the 
issuing  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  the  factories  were  all  there,  separate  corporations. 

Mr.  Malby.  From  whom  was  the  National  Co.'s  property  pur- 
chased ? 

Mr.  Heike.  There  was  the  MoUenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co. — 
those  three. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  an  interest 
in  those  three  companies  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  only  in  the  MoUenhauer,  3,000  shares  out  of 
10,000.  .  „    , 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  they  were  consolidated,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
consolidation  the  American  took  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  preferred 
stock? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  it  exchanged  its  MoUenhauer  stock,  and  the  rest 

they  took  part  for  cash. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  exchanged  the  MoUenhauer  stock  and  made  up  the 
balance  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  balance  in  cash;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  became  of  the  $10,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Of  the  common  stock? 
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Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  just  what  is  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  all  we  have  got.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  mak- 
ing the  inquiry:  Exactly  what  was  done  with  the  $10,000,000  of 
common  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know,  any  more  than  what  Judge  Beck 
explained  to  you  this  morning. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  do  not  know  what  became  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Beck.  That,  Mr.  Malby,  Mr.  Post  can  give  you  all  the  details  of. 

Mr.  M^alby.  Very  well;  we  will  make  inquiry  of  him.  Do  yoji 
remember  the  date,  or  about  the  date,  when  the  consolidation  of  the 
three  companies  mentioned  was  made  t 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes.  If  you  turn  to  the  Government's  bill,  you  will 
find  that  it  was  May  28,  1900.  That  is  one  of  the  options  Mr.  Post 
took  from  the  three  corporations  that  went  into  the  merger.  You 
will  find  that  the  three  options  all  require  payment  in  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  was  the  date  of  this  loan  of  $1,000,000  to  Mr. 
Post  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Very  much  later;  I  do  not  remember  the  date  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  By  that  do  you  mean  several  years  later? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  1907,  something  like  that.  I  do  not  know  the 
year,  however. 

Mr.  Beck.  Was  it  the  year  of  the  financial  depression?  Would 
that  refresh  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  should  not  wonder;  about  that  time. 

•Mr.  Malby.  You  say  that  was  paid  back  ? 

Mr.  PIeike.  Oh,  yes;  and  it  was  fully  secured  by  bonds. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  loans  to  private  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  that  is,  not  to  private  individuals ;  to  corporations, 
yes.     They  make  loans  to  beet-sugar  companies,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  were  interested  in  most  of  them,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  they  make  any  loan  to  any  beet-sugar  company  in 
which  they  were  not  interested,  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  To  whom  else  besides  Mr.  Post  have  they,  in  your  time, 
loaned  any  money  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  of  a  private  individual.  They  have 
loaned  to  trust  companies  for  the  sake  of  interest. 

Mr.  Malby.  A  trust  company  is  scarcely  a  private  individual,  is  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  do  not  know  any. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  do  not  loan  to  trust  companies,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  deposit  on  interest. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  what  you  call  a  deposit  on  interest,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  not  a  loan;  it  is  simply  a  deposit  on  which  they 
draw  interest,  just  the  same  as  everybody  else  does  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  recall  any  other  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  voted  the  stock  of  the  American  Sugar  Eefining 
Co.,  the  stock  which  they  held  in  the  National? 
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Mr.  Heike.  The  proxy  was  given  to  Mr.  Post. 

Mr.  M.ALBY.  Who  gave  the  proxy  to  Mr.  Post  ?  Has  Mr.  Post 
always  held  the  proxy  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  A  new  proxy  is  given  every  time;  a  new  proxy  for 
every  special  meeting. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  has  been  the  appointee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  to  vote  its  stock  since  the  organization  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  but  a  new  proxy  is  given  every  time,  I  beheve. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Every  year;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  say  Mr.  Post  is  the  president  of  the  Cuban-Amer- 
ican Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  He  certainly  is  connected  with  the  company; 
I  beheve  he  is  the  president. 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  a  mistake.     Who  is  the  president,  Mr.  Freeman  ? 

Mr.  Freemen.  Mr.  Hawley. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  is  Mr.  Hawley,  that  is,  where  does  Mr.  Hawley 
live  ?     What  is  his  given  name  and  where  does  he  live  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Robert  B.  Hawley. 

Mr.  ilALBY.  And  where  does  he  live  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  We  only  have  the  information  that  is  in  the  Gov- 
ernment bill. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hawley  personally  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  never  heard  his  name  until  just  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Freeman,  can  you  tell  us  who  Mr.  Hawley  is  and 
where  he  fives  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Hawley  was  the  president,  at  the  time  of  the 
ifiing  of  the  bifi,  of  the  Cuban  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. — the 
Cuban  American  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  he  a  resident  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  The  Government  bill  does  not  state  his  residence. 
I  have  no  information.     I  think  it  is  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Malby.  Has  the  Cuban  company  a  refining  company  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Post  is  president  of  that 
company. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  will  not  ask  you  any  further  questions  about  that. 
Mr.  Post  will  testify  about  that.     Now,  the  Colonial  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Heike.  Mr.  Post  will  testify  as  to  that,  too. 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  is  the  head  office  of  the  Colonial  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  Mr.  Post  is  connected  with 
it,  "just  as  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  you  suggested  you  thought  it  was  necessary 
for  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  have  an  interest  in  the  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  in  order  to  secure  harmony  of  action. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  not.  I  gave  my  private  opinion,  not  that  of 
the  company.  I  thought  if  we  continued  to  increase  our  sugar 
manufacturing  from  beets  we  should  have  an  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  thought  it  was  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  harmony  of  action. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  not  say  "harmony  of  action."  If  you  are  a 
sugar  manufacturer  and  the  whole  process  is  changed  over  to  beets, 
you  ought  to  be  in  that.  That  is  my  private  opinion,  and  not  the 
opinion  of  the  company. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Did  they  have  harmony  of  action  between  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  beet  sugar  companies  of  the  country? 
Is  there  harmony  of  action  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  never  mentioned  about  harmony  of  action. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  know  whether  there  is  harmony 
of  action. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  have  heard  it  discussed.  I  assume  there  is  har- 
mony- 


Mr.  Malbt  (interrupting).  Do  you  know  of  any  severe  competi- 
tion going  on  between  the  beet  sugar  interests  and  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  as  to  the  sale  of  their  products  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  when  the  market  was  protected  there  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  the  beet-sugar  companies 
could  market  their  product  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  refrained 
from  entering  the  territory  covered  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Heike,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  common 
stock  has  an  equal  vote  at  meetings  with  the  preferred  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Of  the  National  Refinery;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  with  the  beet-sugar  factories  ?  I  noticed  here 
that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  voted  all  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.'s  stock,  13,703,500  of  preferred  and  $7,471,107  of  common  stock. 

Mr.  Heike.  We  do  not  have  $7,000,000  of  common  stock.  That 
is  the  whole  capital. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  I  have  the  total;  but  you  have  $2,043,000  of 
preferred  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  $2,607,000  of  common? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  common  has  the  same  vote  as  the  preferred 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  have  the  same  vote.  The  only  real  change  is  in 
amalgamated,  and  in  that  the  common  stock  alone  does  the  voting. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  all  the  rest  the  common  stock  has  an  equal  vote 
with  the  preferred  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

ATr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Heike,  I  do  not  know  that  I  made  myself  fully 
clear  in  one  question  this  morning.  I  think  we  agreed  on  the  same 
point,  which  is  the  reason  I  want  to  be  clear.  I  think  you  stated  to 
me  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported  raw  sugar  would  quite  likely 
be  disastrous  to  the  domestic  beet  and  cane  industry,  but  would  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  refineries  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  disaster  depends  upon  the  extent. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  we  were  to  have  free  trade  on  sugar,  the  beet 
sugar  industries  would  be  obliged  to  cease  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  except  the  favored  localities. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is,  if  the  price  of  raw 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  answer,  Mr.  Heike  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  say  yes,  except  the  favored  localities ;  for  instance, 
California,  I  guess  itlioy  could. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  price  of  raw  sugar  were  to  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  the  duty  ? 

a\Ir.  Heike.  Ye?,  and  if  we  had  absolute  free  trade. 
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Fo^^'/},5''^r;  '^*/?^'*  *^^  Michigan,  I  think,  would.     Perhaps  not. 
made  "^^^  ""  reduction,  it  should  be  very  slowly 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  refined 
sugar  to-day  if  at  the  present  time  imported  raws,  say  Cuban  or  Ger- 
man raw  sugar,  or  Hawaiian— or  are  they  all  alike « 

Mr.  Heike.  The  cost  is  all  alike. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  pay  the  same  for  Cuban  raw  that  you  pay  for 
Hawauan  raw  or  German  raw  sugar,  do  you ;  your  company  does  now  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  We  pay  practicaUy  the  same,- yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  What  is  the  cost  to  your  company  of  a  pound  of 
refined  sugar  put  on  the  market  here  ?  f    ^     ^l 

Mj  Heike.  It  would  be  the  cost  of  the  raw  sugar  plus  the  expense 
of  making  it,  and  that  vanes.  ^ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  I  know  that;  but  do  you  know  about  what 
It  IS  now «    It  IS  in  the  neighborhood  of  4  cents,  is  it  not « 

Mr.  Heike.  The  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  No;  the  refined. 

Mr.  Heike.  The  refined;  we  get  $4.90  or  $5.  I  am  out  of  the 
company,  you  know,  now. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  You  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  the  production 
or  a  pound  of  sugar  is  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  I  had  better  not  testify  about  that. 

Mi.  Foedney.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kakee.  Mr.  Heike,  what  is  your  present  age  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  66  years  old. 

Mr.  Kakee.  How  long  have  you  been  interested,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, or  as  an  employee  of  any  kind,  with  the  sugar  refining  com- 
panies and  then  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

^\  ^^^^^-  ^  ^^^^  been  in  the  sugar  business  37  years,  from  1873 
to  1910.  , 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  commenced  in  1873  ?  > 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  37  years. 

Mr.  Rakee.  IJntil  1910? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  have  made  that  your  major  business  durins  all 
those  years  ?  ® 

lb.  Heike.  I  did. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Had  you  any  other  business  except  this  one  business  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  no  other. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  did  not  just  simply  sit  there  in  the  office  and 
enter  up  stock  certificates  and  issue  them,  did  vou,  and  just  simply 
write  these  few  minutes  ?  "  ■>  t-  j 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  did  correspondence  about  the  stock  certificates. 
i  think  you  underestimate  the  labor  connected  with  that.  We  issue 
and  reissue  a  great  many  thousand  dollars  of  stock  each  year. 

Mr.  Rakee.  In  addition  to  keeping  the  minutes,  you  took  up  and 
handled  the  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Did  Mr.  Havemeyer  dictate  letters  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  he  told  me  what  to  write. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  told  you  what  to  write,  and  you  wrote  it  ? 
99220— No.  3—11 5 
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Mr'.  Kakeb.  And  you  kept  up  that  correspondence  during  the  entire 
time  you  were  secretary  ? 

A/Tt    TTt^ttcf     j.  gs 

Mi.  Kakee.  Did  you  do  any  of  this  correspondence  before  you 
became  secretary  and  after  the  reorganization  m  1891  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  I  corresponded  for  clerks  who  came  to  me  about 
disputed  points. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Before  this  time  1 

Mr.  Heike.  Before  this  time;  yes. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  kept  a  record  of  those  letters  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  yes.  „        -,  r,    r^  ■      x 

Mr  Raker.  And  where  may  they  be  found?  Commencmg  from 
the  beginning  of  your  work  m  writing  letters,  where  may  we  hnd  those 

letters? 

Mr  Beck.  In  the  district  attorney's  office. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  want  to  know  what  the  witness  knows  about  it. 
What  is  your  knowledge  of  the  letters  ?  t  i  ^l    u 

Mr.  Heike.  I  have  not  seen  the  books  since  I  left  there. 

Mr  Raker.  When  you  last  saw  them,  where  were  they  ?  [As  the 
witness  turned  to  speak  to  Mr.  Beck.]     No;   you,  Mr.  Heike.     You 

saw  them  ?  .      ,  ^      •    at      v    i 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  I  saw  them  in  the  sugar  office  m  New  lork. 
Mr.  Raker.  The  sugar  people  then  had  them  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  have  a  practice  of  keeping  the  letters  on,  tile- 
that  is,  copies  of  letters  that  were  sent  out  ? 
A(Tt  TTti^ttcf     jl  gs  ' 

Mr.  Raker.  And  also  copies  of  letters  that  were  received — did  they 
keep  those  letters  on  file  also  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  did  you  last  see  those  letters — that  is,  the  gen- 
eral stack  of  them,  and  when  did  you  last  know  where  they  were  gen- 
«rally  kept — when  you  were  last  secretary  in  1910? 

ATf  TTifTTtE     x"gs 

Mr".  Raker.  Then  they  can  be  had,  so  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Heike? 

Mr.  Heike.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  that  correspondence  you  corresponded  with  the 
Louisiana  people  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Our  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes,  about  anything. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  not  do  the  whole  correspondence.  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  wrote  his  own  letters,  and  the  other  officers  wrote  their  own 
letters.  .  .      „     ,  . 

Mr.  Raker.  I  thought  you  did  Mr.  Havemeyer  s  writmg  for  him. 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  no ;  not  at  aU.     He  wrote  his  own  letters. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  would  come  in  and  do  his  own  writing  personally? 

Mr.  Heike.  Certainly,  he  would  do  his  own  writing. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  would  sit  down  and  write  it  off  in  longhand  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  would  dictate  to  a  typewriter. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  kept  a  private  book,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  kept  his  own  letter  books. 

Mr.  Raker.  His  own  letter  books  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Were  those  kept  in  the  office  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  In  his  office;  yes. 
Mr.  Raeek.  As  president  of  the  company « 
Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  They  were  also  part  of  the  records  of  the  sugar  refining 
company  ?  o  & 

Mr.  Heike.  So  they  are;  yes. 
Mr.  Raker.  And  can  be  had  ? 
.     Mr.  Heike.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  same  way  with  the  treasurer  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  The  treasurer,  too;  yes. 

Mr.  RAker.  Did  you  correspond  any  with  the  sugar  people  of 
Louisiana  with  regard  to  the  business,  or  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form » 
Mr.  Heike.  No  more  than  the  office— I  mean  the  bookkeeping 
part.     I  wrote  to  our  re&ieries;  I  corresponded  with  them. 
Mr.  Raker.  Corresponding  with  regard  to  the  business  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  Our  own  books;  yes. 
Mr.  Rakee.  How  the  business  was  getting  along  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  No;  not  that  part.     I  corresponded  as  to  whether  the 
accounts  were  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  find  out  the  condition  of  the  business  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  They  sent  me  once  a  month  a  feiancial  statement 
showmg  the  results  for  that  month. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  not,  outside  of  that,  try  to  keep  in  touch  with 
what  was  going  on  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  price  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  ' 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  beiag  bought  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Rakee.  How  much  was  being  made  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  no.     That  was  a  matter  for  the  raw  sugar  depart- 
ment. 
Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  not  take  up  any  of  that  matter  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  None  whatever;  no. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  raw  sugar  department  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  Mr.  Niese  was  head  of  it,  and  he  did  their  corre- 
spondence. 
Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  name  ? 

Mr.  Heike;  Henry  E.  Niese.     He  is  a  director  of  the  company,  and 
he  did  his  own  corresponding. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  corresponded  about  the  raw  sugar  for  the  company  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Raker.  All  over  the  United  States  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Out  West  as  well  as  in  Louisiana,  and  particularly 
in  Boston  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Heike.  Out  West  there  was  no  raw  sugar  bought.     He  bought 
in  New  York  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia ;  yes. 
Mr.  Raker.  Did  he  buy  any  down  in  Louisiana  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  he  corresponded  with  men  who  had  it  there. 
Mr.  Raker.  Then  sugar  was  imported  there  and  bought  there, 
wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Eaker.  Didn't  the  purchasing  agents  for  these  raw  sugar  men 
buy  in  Louisiana  too  ?  ,  i_   ^  i,  • 

Mr.  Heike.  No;   he  bought  some   down  there,    but  he  was  m- 

Mr.  Raker.  He  took  it  up  and  had  control  of  it  ? 

Mr!  Raker.  He  corresponded  with  the  company  as  to  what  he  did? 

Mr.  Heike.  No  doubt  he  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  not  a  question  of  doubt;  I  want  to  Jmow  whether 
he  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  not  write  his  letters  about  that  matter. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  persume  he  would  do  it,  yes.  . 

Mr.  Raker.  Didn't  he  keep  an  office  and  have  a  regular  busmess 
place  where  he  kept  his  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  and  he  had  his  own  letter  books. 

Mr.  Raker.  Which  belonged  to  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  are  they  obtainable  now  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  judge  so;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  ever  go  to  his  office  ? 

IVTt*    TTl^^TTCT'       j^fS     SIX 

Mr!  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  you  made  it  your  business  to  see  the 
whole  working  of  the  concern  in  its  various  departments  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Not  at  all.  It  is  impossible.  He  would  be  very  much 
astonished  if  I  tried  to  suggest  to  him  about  writing  letters.  I  had 
only  one  thing  I  was  respon3ible  for,  and  that  was  the  transfer  of 
stock,  and  I  was  responsible  alone  for  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  After  you  got  out  of  that  business  you  took  up  the 
secretary's  work? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  at  one  time  you  were  assistant  treasurer,  I  beueVe  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  was  not  assistant  treasurer.  I  signed  checks,  hoiv- 
ever. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  acted  as  assistant  treasurer  at  one  tune,  did  you 

not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  You  mean  acting  treasurer,  signing  certificates  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  was  acting  treasurer,  yes,  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  addition  to  that,  you  attended  to  the  duties  of 
secretary  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Heike,  do  you,  that  they 
did  not  discuss  these  various  resolutions  when  they  were  introduced 
and  adopted,  before  the  board,  when  you  were  present  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  These  resolutions  are  so  far  back,  I  was  not  secretary 
at  that  time.  They  discussed  them,  though,  it  seems  to  me,  because 
Mr.  Sears,  who  was  also  director  at  that  time,  would  discuss  it  in 
their  presence.     The  secretary  was  also  a  director. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  intend  to  tell  this  committee  that  the  business 
of  this  concern  was  done  in  a  back  room,  practically,  and  then  they 
came  formally  into  the  directors'  meeting,  when  you  were  present, 
and  would  make  a  motion  that  would  be  seconded  and  carried  without 
any  discussion,  and  then  you  would  enter  it  on  the  minutes  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  It  was  not  a  back  room.  It  was  a  pretty  large  build- 
ing, and  we  had  five  floors  and  a  great  many  rooms.  They  did 
their  own  business.  It  was  not  discussed  at  the  meetings  any  when 
I  was  there.     The  meetings  were  very  short. 

Mr.  Eakek.  At  practically  none  of  the  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  did  not  write  these  minutes  yourself,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Let  me  see  them;  let  me  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  you  first  commenced  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  wrote  them  myself.  What  is  the  date,  please. 
What  is  the  date « 

Mr.  Raker.  When  did  you  commence  to  keep  the  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  1899. 

Mr.  Raker.  1899  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  guess  you  did  not  keep  any  in  this  book  at  all  then. 
1  am  trying  to  get  the  first  minutes,  when  you  commenced.  [Exam- 
ining a  book.]  In  1898  there  seems  to  be  your  name.  Here  are  the 
minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  Wednesday, 
June  8,  1898.     This  is  yours,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Look  at  it  and  see.     [Handing  book  to  the  witness.] 

Mr.  Heike.  It  says,  "Acting  secretary." 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  your  signature,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  Mr.  Senfl  was  a  director.  This  is  all  the  same; 
here  is  the  first  page  of  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  January,  1899. 
That  is  mine,  a  stockholders'  meeting,  and  after  that  are  mine. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  did  not  do  this  writing  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  wrote  that  myself. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  of  it  in  the  body  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  continue  to  do  that  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  later  on  I  had  the  clerk  to  do  it.  There  was  too 
much  to  do.     I  had  someone  writing  for  me,  and  I  signed  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  took  down  a  note  of  it  in  the  meeting  and  would 
go  out  and  dictate  it  to  your  stenogrwher  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  and  he  put  it  in  afterwards. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  put  it  in  afterwards? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea. 
,    Mr.  Raker.  How  did  you  write  it  down,  in  lead  pencil  on  a  tablet  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  took  the  memorandum  for  myself.  I  knew  what  it 
was. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  kept  a  memorandum  and  then  dictated  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  means  were  there  used  to  give  the  pubHc  infor- 
mation as  to  the  condition  of  this  company? 

Mr.  Heike.  There  were  no  means  used,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  state  the  policy  of  the  company  was  not  to  give 
its  stockholders  information  unless  they  inquired  at  the  end  of  the 
year  for  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  right;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  method  was  there  used  to  give  the  pubhc  infor- 
mation through  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  not  aware  they  published  any  information. 
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Mr.  Eaker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  directors  took  up  that  sub- 
ject, and  you,  as  secretary,  prepared  the  information  and  gave  it  out 
to  various  newspapers  as  to  the  condition  of  the  company,  and  as  to 
its  financial  condition,  and  the  amount  of  stock,  and  the  amount  of 
dividends  to  be  paid  on  it  ?  . 

,  Mr.  Heike.  I  never  heard  that  we  did  that.     I  never  did  that. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Was  that  done,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Heike.  If  the  stockholders  did  not  get  it,  the  outsiders  did  not 
get  it. 
■  Mr.  Raker.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  If  the  stockholders  would  not  get  it,  it  is  not  likely  the 
public  would  get  it.  We  would  give  it  to  the  stockholders  first,  if 
anybody. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Did  you  not  have  a  publicity  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  we  had  no  pubhcity  bureau;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Rakee.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  information  to  the  public 
about  your  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  We  never  sold  any  stock.  The  stockholders  did  that. 
We  did  not  sell  the  stock;  the  stockholders  sold  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  made  no  effort  to  sell  any  stock  of  this  company  ? 
The  directors  did  not  take  up  that  subject  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No ;  not  at  all.  The  company  owned  no  stock  and  did 
not  sell  any  stock. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  did  your  connection  with  the  company  cease? 

Mr.  Heike.  Last  summer,  in  July. 
'  Mr.  Rakee.  What  was  the  occasion  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  the  prosecution  against  the  company  for  under- 
weighing  frauds,  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  connect 
some  one  with  the  offense  and  I  was  chosen  for  that  position. 

Mr.  Rakee.  For  what  position  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  one  who  had  done  the  mischief;  and  I  was  indicted, 
and  the  jury  found  me  guilty  on  one  count,  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
embarrassing  to  the  directors  for  me  to  be  there,  and  I  offered  my 
resignation  and  they  accepted  it,  not  immediately,  but  later. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Did  you  tell  the  Government  then  all  you  knew  about 
these  matters,  about  the  formation  of  the  company,  and  the  business 
of  the  company  in  the  preceding  years  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  told  them  everything  they  asked  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  it,  quite.  Did  you  give  them  a  general 
history  of  your  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.'s  business? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  they  did  not  ask  for  that. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Did  you  not  make  a  written  statement?  Did  you 
not  make  a  written  statement  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  the  trial  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  before  the  trial. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  made  no  written  statement. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Did  not  the  District  Attorney  take  you  in  his  office, 
and,  before  his  stenographer,  have  you  make  a  complete  history  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Did  you  make  it  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  was  never  in  anybody'  office  and  never  made  any 
history. 
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.  Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  you  make  a  statement  at  any  time  for  anyone 
in  relation  to  the  condition  of  this  company  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  I  don't  remember  that  at  all.  I  don't  see  why 
I  should  have. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  had  no  occasion  to  ? 

-  Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  did  not  even  make  it  in  court  ? 

■  Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  do  that.  I  do  not  remember 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  item  paid  Mr. 
Parsons  of  $72,000  on  the  reorganization  of  the  company?  Do 
you  know  what  that  is  for  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  that.     I  did  not  know  he  got  any  money, 
;  Mr.  Raker.  What  is  that « 
,  Mr.  Heike.  When  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  wiU  give  it  to  you  in  a  moment.  [After  examining 
a  book.]     A  meeting  was  held  January  16,  1891. 

'  .President  presented  a  communication  from  Mr.  Parsons  relative  to  expenses  of  reor- 
ganization, and  on  motion  tlie  treasurer  was  directed  to  pay  the  amount  in  accordance  ' 
with  statement,  $77,250. 

Mr.  Heike.  That  was  in  1891.     I  do  not  know  what  that  was. 
Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  know  what  that  was  for  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Also  to  pay  Messrs.  Cotter,  Peabody  &  Co.  the  amount 
due  them  under  the  reorganization  agreement  of  $250,000. 

-  Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  know  that  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  were  always  giving  your  business  to  this  company, 
were  you  not  ? 

■  Mr.  Heike.  Who  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  You  gave  your  best  talent  and  best  ability,  during  all 
the  time,  to  the  interest  of  this  company,  from  away  back  in  1873, 
didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Well,  say  back  to  the  organization  of  the  Sugar  Re- 
fineries Co.  in  1887.  My  chief  duty  was  the  transfer  of  the  stock 
of  the  company,  in  which  I  continued  until  the  fall  of  1890,  when, 
on  account  of  the  North  River  decision,  the  company  was  placed  La 
the  hands  of  receivers,  who  were  Mr.  Havemeyer,  Mr.  S.  V.  White, 
and  another  one,  whose  name  I  do  not  now  remember.  And  during 
that  time  the  transfers  of  stock  were  made  by  a  prominent  New  York 
trust  company.  It  appears  that  on  account  of  errors  in  transfer,  we 
were  subjected  to  a  large  loss  of  nearly  $300,000.  This  made  a  great 
impression  on  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  the  directors,  who  had  not  realized 
the  importance  of  the  transfers,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  there  was  never 
the  loss  of  one  dollar  in  the  transfers  made  by  me. 

Mr.  Searles  had  been  both  secretary  and  treasurer.  When  he  left 
the  company  in  1898,  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  offices.  They 
elected  a  treasurer,  Mr.  Arthur  Donner,  who  had  been  a  sugar  un- 
porter  in  Boston  for  many  years;  and  I  was  made  secretary,  whose 
chief  duty  was  the  transfer  of  the  stock. 

•  Mr.  Raker.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  get  from  you.  1  knew 
that  you  knew  it,  that  you  always  kept  your  eye  on  the  business  of 
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this  company,  and  your  heart  was  with  the  company,  so  they  could 
make  money  and  do  business.     Is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  but  this  is  a  part 

Mr.  Raker  (interrupting).  And  you  kept  yourself  in  shape  so  you 
knew  what  was  going  on? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  couldn't  do  the  sugar  business  and  this  trans- 
fer business  too.     My  day  was  only  24  hours  long.     I  am  quite  aware 
that  in  the  Government  hearing  I  was  made  out  a  wonderful  sugar 
man,  but  I  was  not. 
.  Mr.  Rakek.  You  were  just  a  transfer  man  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  is  a  very  important  position.  I  was  appointed  for 
that,  and  I  was  alone  responsible.  The  correspondence  on  the  trans- 
fer of  all  this  stock  was  an  immense  job,  and  you  have  no  idea  what 
it  means.  Some  of  these  people  could  not  see  at  all  why  they  did 
not  get  a  check  next  morning.  Sometimes  a  lady  would  come  in 
and  say  she  wanted  to  sell,  and  she  would  take  all  afternoon  and  go 
over  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  another  small  matter  now.  What  was  the  salary 
of  the  president  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  $100,000. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  vice  president  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  vice  president  had  no  salary;  that  is,  he  had  no 
salary  as  vice  president. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  any  of  the  vice  presidents  paid  anything  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  I  believe  so;  the  vice  president  who  was  man- 
ager of  the  Boston  refinery  got  his  salary  as  manager  of  that  refinery — 
Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Raker.  These  other  refineries  were  each  allowed  certain  com- 
pensation ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  for  the  superintendent.  Some  of  them  got 
$50,000  a  year,  -because  it  was  considered  most  important  work,  after 
aU — the  making  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  how  much  your  salary  roll  amounted  to 
the  last  year  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  My  salary  began  early  in  1907.     It  was  $20,000. 
:  Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  salary  roll  of  the  company  ?     What  did 
the  salary  roll  amount  to  ? 
i  Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Didn't  your  books  show  ? 
•  Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh,  yes;  you  know  whether  the  books  show  it  or  not, 
don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  but  we  didn't  have  it  all  together.  We  would 
have  to  go  to  different  books,  but  it  can  be  made  up.  I  just  men- 
tioned the  large  salaries.  During  the  trial  it  was  all  brought  out,  and 
they  had  those  books  here. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  asking  anything  about  the  trial. 
-  Mr.  Heike.  There  were  about  15,000  letters  written  in  those  years, 
and  it  was  all  about  this  transfer  business.     My  days  are  only  24 
hours  long,  and  nothing  stopped  on  my  account;    everything  went 
right  on. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  knew  the  purpose  of  buying  in  these  other  com- 
panies in  1887,  did  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  That  was  stated  this  mormng,  I  believe.  I  know  the 
large  corporations 

Mr.  Eaker  (interrupting).  Let  us  see;  let  me  see  if  I  can  get  that. 
You  were  thoroughly  interested  in  the  sugar  business  at  that  time,  in 
1887  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  were  seeking  to  extend  your  field  in  the  refining 
business  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  company,  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  say.  After  doing  all  this  transfer  work 
there  was  not  any  field  for  me  to  explore.  I  was  never  a  sugar  man; 
I  never  sold  a  pound  of  sugar  or  refmed  a  pound  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  matter 
except  the  transfer  of  stock  1 

Mr.  Heike.  I  know  a  great  deal  more,  but  that  is  my  duty.  I  know 
a  good  deal  about  sugar,  but  I  could  not  refine  a  pound  of  it  or  tell 
anything  about  it.  I  do  not  know  the  price  of  sugar  to-day,  nor  do  I 
know  why  they  sold  this,  that,  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  know  you  had  competition  before  you  made  these 
trades  in  1887  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  knew  there  was  some  competition  then  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  knew  it;  yes. 
,  Mr.  Raker.  You  knew  after  the  combination  was  formed  in  1887 
you  did  not  have  any  competition  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  not  reflect  much  on  the  competition,  but  I 
readily'admit  we  did  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  did  not  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  know  the  plans  had  had  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  you  reorganized  in  1891,  that  was  done  for  the 
same  purpose,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  merely  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  we  went 
right  on.     There  was  no  change  whatever. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  to  comply  with  the  technicahties  of  the  law  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  handled  the  sugar  business  just  Hke  it  was 
handled  before  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Our  company  handled  it  just  the  same. 
■   Mr.  Raker.  The  purpose  was  to  avoid  criminal  prosecutions  under 
the  law  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  not  criminal. 

Mr.  Raker.  Excuse  me  for  the  use  of  that  word — I  mean  the 
wrong  way  of  doing  it.  Your  purpose  was,  nevertheless,  when  you 
overcame  those  difficulties,  to  stifle  competition  so  you  could  make 
something  on  your  money  invested?     That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  Not  by  stifling  competition,  but  by  doing  it  much 
cheaper.  I  tried  to  explain  that  by  showing  we  did  it  very  much 
cheaper.  . 

I  remember  that  yesterday,  during  the  examination  of  Mr.  Atkms, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  asked  why  the  price  of  sugar 
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had  remained  the  same,  while  that  of  bread  had  advanced  nearly  100^ 
per  cent.     I  should  say  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  baking  of  bread- 
is  done  by  a  great  many  smaller  bakers  and  not  by  a  large  corporation.^ 
We  all  remember  that  during  President's  Roosevelt's  administration- 
a  report  of  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.- 
showed  that  in  the  course  of  30  years  the  cost  of  oil  had  been  reduced 
from  34  cents  to  5  cents,  and  which  the  company  sold  at  7  cents,, 
giving  a  net  profit  of  2  cents.     If  bread  had  been  furnished  by  a  large 
corporation,  say  the  Standard  Bread  Co.,  there  might  also  be   a 
reduction  in  price,  but  in  that  case  it  is  likely  that  the  baking  com- 
pany might  have  been  subjected  to  a  fine  instead  of  receiving  credit 
for  their  work. 

Mr.  Rakee.  At  the  same  time  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  not  allowing- 
these  competing  companies  to  compete  ? 

Mr.  Hbike.  You  see  we  did  it  so  much  cheaper.  - 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  could  do  it  cheaper  and  still  not  interfere  with 
their  competition  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  You  could  not  make  5  cents 

Mr.  Rakee  (interrupting).  If  they  were  not  competing  with  you  it- 
would  not  be  so  hard  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hbike.  No,  of  course  not.  What  I  meant  was,  the  large  com-- 
pany  does  the  work  so  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  guess  you  have  told  all  you  Icnow  about  the  transfer 
of  stock.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Madison.  I  want  to  ask  just  a  question  or  two,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  ask  one  question  to  see  if  I  understood  you  a  while  ago.. 
Did  you  say  your  salary  was  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  twenty  thousand  was  mine.  " 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Ilavemeyer's  salary  was  $100,000? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  long  did  you  draw  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  started  in  at  about  $1,800  in  1873,  and  was  later 
advanced  to  $5,000,  and  then  increased  to  $10,000,  and  when  I  be- 
came secretary  I  first  had  $15,000  and  afterwards  $20,000. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  many  years  did  vou  draw  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  1907  it  was  $20,000,  from  the  first  part  of  the  year, 
or  something  Hke  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  long  did  Havemeyer  draw  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Until  he  died. 

Mr.  Madison.  Beginning  when  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  when  the  company  was  organized,  in  1891,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  do  they  pay  their  president  now,  or  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaieman.  Is  there  anything  further,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaieman.  Very  well;  go  ahead,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Heike,  what  was  the  capital  stock  of  the  companies 
that  were  originally  combined,  the  total  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know;  I  beheve  $6,500,000 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  was  so  stated  here. 

Mr.  Heike.  So  I  believe. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  When  they  got  those  consoUdated,  how  much  capital 
stock  was  there  of  the  consohdation  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  $42,500,000. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Not  $50,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Heike,  No.  It  was  $50,000,000,  supposed  to  be,  and  then 
they  agreed  to  leave  15  per  cent  in  the  treasury  for  working  capital. 
That  made  $7,500,000. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Was  that  not  a  very  large  swelUng  up  of  the  capital 
sjiock?     .        ,.  . 

Mr.'  Heike.' It  was  discussed  this  morning.  It  depends  on  what 
you  call  "swelling  up."     It  was  not  cash.. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  think  so  great  an  issue  of  stock  was  justified? 
'  Mr.  Heike.  As  the  stock  was  given  to  the  stockholders  and  they 
took  it,  I  see  no  harm  in  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Don't  you  think  they  got  more  stock  than  they  were 
entitled  to  on  the  value  of  the  properties  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  expected  the  stock  would  come  up  to  par  in 
a  number  of  years  to  come.  They  would  have  taken  less  cash,  I 
irhagine. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  am  asking  for  your  opinion.  You  were  long  in  the 
lousiness,  and  I  want  your  opinion  whether  that  was  not  an  excessive 
capitalization  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  iiot,  no. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  think  it  was  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  not  when  you  consider  as  a  fact  that  it  covered 
the  whole  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States;  then  $50,000,000  is 

not  too  much. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  could  capitahze  it  but  the  day  before  for  less  than 

$7,000,000  ? 

■.  Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  no;  much  more. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  say  these  compianies  were  put  together 

Mr.  Heike  (interrupting).  One  was  for  $500,000  nominally,  but 
the  real  estate  is  worth  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000  alone. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  would  you  have  judged  to  be  the  value  of  the 
properties  that  went  together  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  give  that  at  all;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  ,  . , 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  I  hear  you  say  this  mormng  that  you  consider 
the  sugar  business  a  risky  business? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  not  say  that,  but  perhaps  it  is.  I  did  not  say 
that,  that  I  am  aware  of.     I  said  Mr.  Havemeyer  sold  some  of  the 

Mr.'  Hinds.  You  said  the  reason  he  sold  tliis  stock  so  quickly 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  not  give  any  reason.  He  must  have  thought  it 
was  a  risky  business,  that  is  all.     He  did  not  tell  me  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  thought  you  said  that  this  morning. 

Mr.  Heike.  He  did  not  know  me  at  all,  practically. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Havemeyer  make  expressions 
himself  about  that  as  a  reason  for  selhng  his  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Not  to  me;  no.  There  was  the  sugar  refineries  that 
Mr  Theodore  Havemeyer  was  connected  with.  He  was  president 
of  that.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  came  in  with  the  others.  Theodore 
Havemeyer  was  in  the  first  one,  and  H.  0.  Havemeyer  came  in  later. 
Both  of  them  have  died. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  There  was  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  about  200  other  sugar 
men  who  came  together  in  that  combination  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  say  stockholders. 

Mr.  Hinds.  About  how  many  of  them  were  practical  sugar, Jmen 
of  those  other  stockholders? 

Mr.  Heike.  Those  18  corporations  had  a  board  of  directors,  each 
of  them,  and  they  were  sugar  men. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Perhaps  100  men  who  knew  about  the  sugar  business? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  I  guess  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  have  a  document  here  that  gives  that  estimate  at 
about  100.  ■ 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  About  100  men  who  knew  the  sugar  business  came 
together  in  that  combination,  Mr.  Havemeyer  being  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  the  two  Havemeyers. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  divided  this  $42,000,000  of  stock  among  them- 
selves ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  no;  their  corporations. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Large  portions  of  it  went  to  those  men  as  their  pro 
rata  share  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  you  say  Mr.  Havemeyer  began  at  once  to  sell  his? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  seemed  so,  yes;  shortly  after  it  was  formed. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Shortly  after  it  was  formed? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  began  to  pay  well  at  the  start,  did  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  paid  pretty  well;  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  remember  the  percentage  it  paid? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  have  a  document  here  which  shows  that  in  1892, 
which  was  five  or  six  years  after  this  formation,  it  was  paying  lOJ 
per  cent;  in  1893  it  was  paying  21  per  cent;  in  1894  it  was  paying 
12  per  cent;  and  ia  1895  it  was  paying  12  per  cent,  continuing  at  12 
per  cent  until  1899. 

Mr.  Heike.  You  speak  of  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  right;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  paid  as  well  as  that  in  those  years  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  On  the  common  stock;  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  the  preferred  has  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  with  that  stock  paying  as  well  as  that,  Mr.  Have- 
meyer began  at  once  to  sell  his,  to  sell  what  he  had  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  You  speak  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.;  that 
was  in  1887  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  He  sold  out  before  this  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  did ;  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  he  buy  any  in  during  those  years  of  high  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  he  did  not. 
.   Mr.  Hinds.  How  about  the  other  men  acquainted  with  the  sugar 
business ?     Did  they  hold  on,  or  did  they  sell  out? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  "not  know. 
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iir.  Hinds.  What  is  your  recellection ?  You  had  the'  transfer 
books;  they  must  have  been  conspicuous  men. 

Mr.  Heike.  They  all  sold.  We  would  not  have  so  many  stock- 
holders  

Mr.  Hinds  (interrupting).  These  men  who  knew  the  business 
sold  out? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  suppose  they  thought  if  Mr.  Havemeyer  sold  there 
must  be  some  reason  after  all,  or  some  risk  about  it,  and  they  sold.  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  entirely  speculative  when  you  ask  me  what  the 
other  men  thought. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  have  been  clerk  of  a  corporation  m;  self,  and  I  kno^v 
that  I  would  sometimes  find  out  things  that  were  not  wholly  on  the 
face  of  the  transfer  books,  and  I  did  not  know  but  you  might  haVe 
some  idea  why  these  men  sold  out. 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Havemeyer  express  any  opinion 
at  all  as  to  this  selling  out? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  he  did  not  express  anything  to  me. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Or  any  of  the  people  new  to  the  sugar  business  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  acquainted  with  the  sugair 
business  express  an  opinion  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  do  not  remember  of  any  people  expressing  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  you  not  think  if  a  man  had  a  12  per  cent  stock 
in  a  business  which  he  must  know,  that  he  would  be  likely  to  keep 
that  stock  ?  Wouldn't  he  think  it  a  good  thing  unless  there  existe,d 
some  reason  for  disposing  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  You  are  quite  right,  sir.  I  did  not  have  either — they 
used  to  call  me  a  victim  of  inside  information. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  can  not  give  any  explanation  of  why  these  men, 
having  a  12  per  cent  stock  m  their  hands,  in  a  business  with  which 
they  were  familiar  and  about  which  they  knew  thoroughly,  should  all 
of  them  get  out  of  it,  apparently  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  you  are  right.  That  is  a  very  good  question, 
but  I  do  not  know.  .   . 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  never  heard  anybody  express  an  opmion  about 

it?  .       .  ,  1  ■   ■ 

Mr.  Heike.  No.     I  did  not  discuss  it  with  any  man  whose  opmion 

would  be  worth  repeating..  „      ,      ,         i     , 

Mr.  Beck.  You  could  not  tell  from  the  transfer  books  whether 
a  given  director  or  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  in  or  out  with  his  holdings. 
He  might  carry  so  much  at  the  broker's.  I  am  not  saying  I  have 
any  personal  knowledge,  but  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Havemeyer, 
when  he  only  had  200  shares  on  the  books  m  his  name,  might  have 
had  thousands  and  thousands  of  shares  through  brokers,  because 
that  is  the  way  it  is  done  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  see.  It  arises  from  my  bucohc  experience  mstead  of 
New  York  experience. 

Mr.  Beck.  The  bucohc  experiences  are  much  more  agreeable  tlian 
New  York  experiences,  possibly.  I  am  only  telling  the  facts.  A 
man  hke  Havemeyer  probably  was  to  and  fro  ui  this  stock,  dependmg 
upon  its  prosperity,  comparative  or  otherwise,  not  dealing  m  stock 
in  his  own  name. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Heike,  you  issued  the  dividend  checks? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  issued  those  to  the  stockholders  of  record? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  to  the  parties  in  whose  names  the  stock  stood. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  the  issue  of  those  dividend  checks  ever  give  you  an 
idea  that  Mr.  HaA^emeyer  was  a  large  holder  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Mr.  Beck  is  right.  If  he  kept  the  stock  in  the  name  of 
a  stock  broker,  the  dividend  would  go  to  the  stock  broker. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  the  check  went  to  the  stock  broker,  might  not  the 
stock  broker  indorse  that  check  over  to  Mr.  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  in  such  case  he  would  put  the  dividend  check  in 
his  own  bank  account,  and  give  Mr.  Havemeyer  credit.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  probably. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  you  never  saw  anything  on  the  checks 
to  indicate  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  a  large  holder  of  stock? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  would  be  a  great  surprise  if  I  did.  The  whole  thing 
was  done  that  way  to  conceal  that  fact,  if  it  was  a  fact. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  know,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  was  found  that  aU 
these  men  who  knew  about  the  sugar  business  had  got  out  of  it  and 
the  stock,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  now  held  by  people  who  do  not  know 
about  the  sugar  business,  largely? 

Mr.  Heike.  Largely  private  investors — ^in  the  hands  of  private 
investors. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  there  any  pecuKarities  of  the  way  business  is  done 
in  New  York  that  might  modify  that  fact  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  a  fact  that  is  not  to  be  explained  away — that 
the  stock  of  this  sugar  producing  company  has  gone  into  the  hands 
of  people  who  do  not  know  the  sugar  business — largelv  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  a  fact  that  stands  out  ? 
_  Mr  Heike.  Yes.     These  private  men  may  have  some  informa- 
tion  

Mr.  Hinds  (interrupting).  I  have  seen  the  table  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

'     Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

.     Mr.  Hinds.  When  you  started  in  1887,  the  combination  controlled 
how  much  of  the  sugar  refining  business  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know,  but  probably  a  large  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Ninety  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  should  judge  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  given  here  [mdicating  a  pamphlet]. 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  merely  guesswork.  Anybody  can  guess  as  well 
as  I  can.     I  do  not  know  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  the  petition  of  the  Government  in  the  pending 
,  suit  estimates  it  at  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Heike.  The  petition  is  very  much  misleading,  and  I  would  not 
go  very  much  by  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Ninety  per  cent  is  what  the  petition  of  the  Government 
asserts. 

Mr.  Heike.  Maybe  so. 
_    Mr.  Hinds.  That  it  secured  the  management  of  the  business,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  business  that  you  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
sugar  business  of  the  country  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know.  I  had  never  heard  of  the  manage- 
ment, and  they  did  not  give  me  their  opinion. 

Mr.  Hinds.  From  the  general  course  of  business  in  the  ofFice  that 
you  saw,  did  it  appear  to  you  or  did  you  hear  anything  about  compe- 
tition ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No ;  the  part  of  the  office  I  occupied  never  heard  such 
discussions  going  on  at  all.  If  Mr.  Havemeyer  discussed  with  Mr. 
Thomas,  for  instance,  he  would  not  call  me  in. 

Mr.  Hinds.  As  time  has  gone  on  and  you  have  been  in  the  office, 
has  it  been  apparent  to  you  that  competition  has  been  growing? 

Mr.  Heike.  We  had  a  statement  for  the  stockholders,  which  shows 
it  was  reduced  from  57  to  42,  and  now  41. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  am  asking,  from  what  you  saw  of  the  course  of  their 
business  and  the  letters  you  wrote  and  the  talks  you  heard  of  the 
business,  if  you  began  to  hear  of  growing  competition? 
Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  did  not  write  letters  on  competition. 
Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  there  was  nothing  of  that  sort  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  I  never  was  in  the  sales  department  or  in  that  part  at 
all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  not  the  letters  written  in  the  course  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  company  disclose  to  you  such  fact  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  such  letters  would  not  come  to  me  at  all;  at  least 
those  would  not  come  to  me.  The  sales  department  had  their  own 
letters. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Apparently  in  1910,  from  the  table  which  your  com- 
pany has  issued,  you  controlled  a  httle  over  42  per  cent  of  the  business 
of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  So  it  seems.     I  gave  one  yesterday 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  Government  petition  states  that  in  1897  you  con- 
trolled 90  per  cent  when  it  was  formed.  You  would  say  that  would 
be  a  fair  estimate  of  what  you  think  the  relative  control  of  the  sugar 
business  was  by  the  trust  ? 

'     Mr.  Heike.  I  really  can  not  say  at  all.     Forty-two  is  given  by  the 
gentleman  yesterday  and  is  probably  right. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not  know  about  the  estimate  of  90  per  cent  m 
1887  when  it  was  formed  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
competition?  .         ,,  .    , 

Mr.  Heike.  No ;  to  make  business  more  profitable,  1  should  ]Udge. 
Mr.  Hinds.  By  stopping  competition  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  tried  to  show  this  morning  why  the  large  corporation 
does  more  business  than  the  small  one  and  does  it  more  cheaply,  and 

that  was  the  idea.  •  •     n    j-  j 

Mr  Hinds.  Mr.  Atkins,  who  was  one  of  those  who  originally  tornied 

the  combination,  I  think,  testified  that  a  principal  motive  of  going 

into  it  was  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  competition  that  existed 

among  the  sugar  men,  the  sugar  refineries.  .  •.  i,   ^  ^i,    •  j 

Mr  Heike.  I  do  not  know  what  he  thought  about  it,  but  the  idea 
in  the  first  place  was  to  make  sugar  very  much  cheaper  and  better, 
rather  than  to  get  rid  of  competition.  ,^    tt 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  never  heard  any  expression  from  Mr.  Havemeyer 
or  anyone  at  all  ?  ,    n    n      i -i 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  they  never  spoke  to  me  at  all  about  it. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  How  did  you  expect  to  make  sugar  cheaper  and  better 
by  having  a  larger  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  tried  to  explain  this  morning,  because  a  larger  cor- 
poration can  do  it  cheaper.  A  house  making  500,000  pounds,  if  it 
doubles  its  capacity  to  1,000,000  pounds,  does  not  have  double  the 
expense,  but  it  does  it  cheaper. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  is  not  there  a  limit  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hinds.  There  is  a  limit  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  to  an  extent — yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  There  is  a  limit  to  a  large  plant,  even,  in  its  efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  But  you  have  several  plants  operating,  and  you  can 
compare  them.  If  you  have  five  plants,  they  can  all  do  the  same 
kind  of  work,  and  you  can  compare  them  with  each  other.  That  is 
the  best  asset  it  possesses. 

Mr.  Hinds.  When  your  company  removed  the  refining  companies, 
Uke  those  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  bought  them  out  and 
got  rid  of  them,  and  shut  them  up,  that  was  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing efficiency  or  the  output  of  the  plants  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  bought  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  you  had  been  outside  of  the  sugar  business  instead 
of  inside  of  it,  would  you  not  possibly  have  had  a  suspicion  that  this 
removal  of  plants,  like  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  away  with  competition  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  might  have  been,  but  I  should  personally  consider 
it  was  very  poor  policy.  It  was  a  mistake  to  buy  them  out,  I  should 
say,  but  of  course  I  am  an  outsider. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  not  that  evidence  to  your  mind,  from  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  sugar  business,  that  one  great  object  of  the  trust  was  to 
do  away  with  competition  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Very  likely  it  was,  only  with  this  difference — not  by 
shutting  down  the  houses,  but  by  doing  better  work,  which  I  should 
call  the  real  object. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Has  that  been  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  trust 
in  these  years  from  1887  to  1910?  Has  it  destroyed  competition 
in  fact  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  does  not  seem  so,  because  we  just  only  make  41 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Has  not  competition  in  fact  grown  steadily  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  Of  course  you  are  after  just  my  private  opinion. 
Then  after  I  give  you  that  you  will  say  differently.  I  did  not  speak 
for  the  Sugar  Trust  at  all;  that  is  my  private  opinion.  Perhaps  they 
made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  facts  undoubtedly  show  to  me,  as  well  as  to  you, 
that  the  competition  has  grown.  Can  you  give  a  judgment,  from 
your  long  experience  in-the  sugar  business,  how  long  it  will  be  at  the 
rate  which  competiton  is  apparently  cutting  into  the  trust  before  it 
will  be  necessary  for  some  men  to  get  together  the  various  com- 
petitors and  form  another  trust  1 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  a  very  big  question  which  you  ask.  If  they 
send  statements  to  the  stockholders,  they  would  be  constantly  losing 
control.  I  do  not  know  how  encouraged  they  will  be  by  getting  such 
statements.. 
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_  Mr.  Hinds.  Won't  they  either  have  to  do  that,  or  else  won't  they 
have  to  have  an  understanding  among  themselves,  a  private  under- 
standing which  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  legal  incorporation  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know.  That  would  be  against  the  law.  We 
were  told  if  two  express  wagons  combine,  it  is  against  the  law.  I 
think  that  would  be  very  serious.  It  depends  on  how  the  powers 
that  be  feel  about  it. 

Mr  Hinds.  In  your  judgment,  did  Mr.  Havemeyer  fear  this  when 
he  sold  out  his  stock  and  the  other  men  acquainted  with  the  business 
sold  out  their  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  Imow  at  all.  You  could  hardly  say,  in  1887, 
what  would  happen  in  1917. 

Mr.  Hinds.   You  never  had  any  stock  yourself? 

Mr.  Heike.  A  small  share,  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  you  have  some  shares  when  they  started  out  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  have  had  some  shares;  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  May  I  ask  if  you  kept  them? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  have  only  50  shares  now. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  sold  out? 

Mr.  Heike.  For  some  other  reason.  I  frequently  change  my 
investments. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Was  it  solely  to  change  your  investment  that  you  sold 
out? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  sometimes  do. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  leads  you  to  change  an  investment,  if  that  is  a 
fair  question  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Occasionally  things  go  so  high  that  people  can  have 
stock  that  is  worth  100  which  they  can  sell  for  200.  I  am  a  philan- 
thropist, and  when  they  want  stock  at  that  rate  I  let  them  have  mv 
stock  at  200. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  let  them  have  it  when  it  is  high  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  bye  and  bye  the  market  goes  to  pieces.     They 
sell  then  at  50,  and  then  I  buy  it  back,  another  philanthropic  act. 
It  takes  about  four  years  to  accomplish  that  every  time. 

Mr.  Hinds.  When  you  came  out  of  your  stage  of  philanthropy  mto 
a  practical  and  worldly  stage  again  did  you  buy  sugar  again  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  I  bought  some  sugar  at  the  time;  it  was  very  low  then. 
Mr.  Hinds.  So  you  had  no  objection  to  the  trust  certificates  as  an 
investment  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  they  must  be  marketable,  though.  All  invest- 
ments must  be  marketable. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  mean  this  particular  trust  investment. 
Mr.  Heike.  I  think  sugar  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  think  it  is  a  good  investment  still,  at  a  proper  rate  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  I  believe  it  is;  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  is  it  with  other  practical  sugar  men  who  know 
the  sugar  business  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Beck.  In  that  connection,  if  you  scan  the  daily  quotations, 
you  will  find  very  little  sugar  is  bought  and  sold.  I  would  say  to 
the  committee  that  it  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  amazing  things  that 
in  the  last  two  years,  with  all  the  litigation  against  this  company, 
the  large  expenditures  of  money  which  were  made,  and  so  forth,  less 
than  200  shares  changed  per  day. 
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The  Chaieman.  The  quotation  this  morning  was  120^,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  have  not  seen  the  quotations.  It  seems  to  me  m  the 
'last  six  months  it  has  been  between  116  and  120. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Heike,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  busmess,  is  this 
remarkable  slowness  of  the  stock  on  the  market  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  who  hold  it  know  the  business  well  and  are  satished 
with  it,  or  is  it  due  to  the  fact  they  are  small  stockholders  who  do 
not  change  their  investments  very  frequently  1  ,  .  ,      ,        , 

Mr  Heike.  I  believe  both  may  be  correct.  I  think  they  have 
confidence  in  it  and  keep  their  stock.  They  are  real  investors  and 
not  speculators. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  any  of  them  much  direct  knowledge  ol  the 
business,  or  have  they  had  until  within  a  year  or  two  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  suppose  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Since  these  pamphlets  were  issued  by  the  present 

management?  -,      -,    t      ^  n 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  not.  These  New  England  directors  are  well 
known,  and  so  they  have  great  confidence  in  them  that  their  interests 
are  taken  care  of.  .     ,       t         x  ^        x 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  reason  I  ask  these  questions  is  that  1  wantto  get 
at  the  idea  and  find  out  whether  in  your  opinion  the  trust  organization 
was  something  that  under  normal  business  conditions— I  mean 
when  the  great  organization  is  getting  no  favors  from  the  railroads  or 
other  facihties  because  of  its  size — whether  under  normal  business 
conditions  one  of  these  great  aggregations  of  capital,  called  a  trust, 
would  tend  to  continue  to  increase  and  swallow  up  all  other  conape- 
tion,  or  whether  it  would  gradually  tend  to  recede  before  competition, 
the  field  being  fair  for  all  and  best  to  win  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  that  would  be  quite  true.  The  difficulty  would 
be  for  men  to  run  these  big  corporations.  It  takes  some  very  great 
men  to  do  that.  .   . 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  think  competition  would  be  hkely  to  dimmish 
the  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  be  the  tendency? 

Mr.  Heike.  Unless  the  tariif  should  be  particularly  helping  you. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  the  tariff  should  be  reduced,  I  suppose  there  would 
be  more  chance  for  the  sugar  trust  to  increase  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  but  there  would  always  be  foreign  articles  coming 
in,  and  not  sugar  alone.  The  protective  tarill  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  large  trusts. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  helped  the  sugar  refining  company? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  but  in  a  general  way.  I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  for  anybody  in  the  world  to  control  the  world. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Reducing  the  tariff  would  tend  to  increase  the  importa- 
tion of  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Heike.  The  importation  of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Of  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  it  might. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  make  you  also  producers,  if  it  encouraged 
the  importation  of  cane  sugar;  that  is,  it  would  help  the  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  an  academic  question,  perhaps.  What  pre- 
vents a  man  in  Cuba  having  a  refinery  there?  They  might  have 
large  sugar  refineries  in  Java,  too. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Heike,  do  you  know  anything  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's 
holdmgis  m  beet-sugar  factories  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  know  nothing  about  it;  no. 
_    Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  know  whether  he  or  his  family  hold  any  stock 
m  the  Great  Western  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  have  heard  they  have  some;  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  have  heard  they  have  some « 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  know  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Or  in  the  Continental  Sugar  Factory « 

]Mr.  Heike.  I  have  heard  they  do. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not  know  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  practice  of  voting  the 
stock  that  he  held  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  His  own  stock — I  do  not. 
Mr.  Hinds.  Or  the  stock  that  the  trust  held? 
Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  we  voted  that. 
Mr.  Hinds.  You  voted  that  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  I  sent  a  proxy  every  time. 
Mr.  Hinds.  During  your  term  as  secretary  ? 
_    Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  I  sent  a  proxy  for  the  annual  stockholders'  meet- 
ing, with  a  letter  limiting  the  power. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  many  of  those  beet-sugar  companies  did  you  have 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  stock  in  during  your  time  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  We  had  no  majority. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  know  whether  in  any  of  those  companies  the 
trust  stock  with  Mr.  Havemsyer's  made  a  majority? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Great  Western;  I  do  not 
know  about  that.     I  could  not  discuss  that.     It  is  all  guesswork. 
Mr.  Hinds.  I  beheve  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Foedney.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  protection 
aided  the  trust  alone  in  the  sugar  industry  in  this  country « 
Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Foedney.  With .  protection  no   sugar  iadustry,    domestic   or 
otherwise,  could  exist  in  this  country,  could  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  Sugar  refineries  might  exist,  but  not  the  producers 
Louisiana  and  Texas  and  all  sugar  factories  would  have  great 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Foedney.  But  your  refineries  could  not  exist  as  against  Cuba 
or  Java  or  Germany,  without  protection  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Cuba  and  Java  make  no  refined  sugar  at  all. 
Mr.  Foedney.  But  they  would  if  it  were  not  for  the  preferential  on 
refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  is  only  7J  cents  per  100  pounds.     There  is  no  use 
talking^about  that. 

Mr.TFoEDNEY.  Then  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  does  not  aid  the 
refineries  of  this  country  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  Not  a  particle,  no. 
Mr.  Foedney.  I  have  always  understood  it  did. 
Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  no. 
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Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Then  if  the  differential  were  entirely  wiped  out, 
it  would  make  no  difference  to  the  refiners  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  would  make  little  difference  to  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  not  enough  to  compensate  the  labor  cost  m  the 
refiniag  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  .      .  ^   , 

Mr.  Fordney.  Without  protection  from  foreign  imported  sugar,  no 
sugar  institution— either  beet,  or  cane,  or  otherwise— could  exist  m 
this  country  and  compete  with  foreign  cheap  labor,  could  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  beet  sugar  in  some  districts  might,  as  lar  west 
as  Colorado.     They  make  sugar  very  cheap.     I  doubt  if  Michigan 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  make  it  a  little  cheaper  in  Colorado  than  in 

Michigan?  .  ^     •     ^  t.       • 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  and  they  do  it  cheaply  m  Oalttorma. 
Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  not  much  difference. 

Mr.  Heike.  They  get  the  beets  so  much  cheaper.  It  is  a  question 
of  how  much  the  farmers  will  raise  of  the  beets.  While  our  beets 
show  a  little  less  percentage  of  sugar,  we  produce  the  beets  a  little 
cheaper  than  you  do  where  you  have  the  higher  priced  labor  and 
have  to  pay  for  water  in  the  West.  . 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  I  wanted  to  know  is  whether  I  misunderstood 
you.  '  I  understood  you  to  say  in   answer  to  Mr.  Hinds's  question 
that  protection  aided  the  refineries  alone. 
Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  deske  to  ask  a  few  questions  now,  myself. 
Where  were  you  born,  Mr.  Heike  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  Saxony,  Leipsic,  Germany. 
The  Chairman.  At  what  age  did  you  come  to  this  country? 
Mr.  Heike.  Twenty.  . 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  experience  in  the  sugar  busmess 
before  you  came  to  America  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  after  you  came  over  did  you  enter  the 
sugar  business  ?  .         . 

Mr.  Heike.  I  came  over  in  1866  and  went  into  the  sugar  busmess  m 
1873. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  years  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  into  one  of  the  Havemeyer  concerns 
originally  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  Havemeyer  Sugar  Kefining  Co.?    . 
Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  concern  had  a  plant  in'  Brooklyn  and  one  in 
Jersey  City  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  one  I  was  in  was  in  Jersey  City. 
The  Chairman.  You  were  in  the  one  that  was  in  Jersey  City? 
Mr.  Heike.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  You  began  with  them  in  1873,  and  was  with  theiri 
until  1887,  at  the  time  they  went  into  the  trust?       _  .    , 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  In  the  meantime,  they  made  this  Brooklyn  plant 
into  the  Havemeyer  Sugar  Co. 
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The  Chairman.  And  called  it  the  Havemeyer  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  owners  of  that  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  Havemeyers  of  this  country.  They  were  the 
sons  of  Mayer  Havemeyer.     They  were  his  sons. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  T.  A.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  there  is  a  different  branch  of  the  Havemeyer 
family. 

The  Chairman.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  was  ia  the  one  first  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  connection  in  business  with  Mr.  Henry 
O.  Havemeyer  until  the  formation  of  the  trust  iu  1887  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  quite  right. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  trust  was  formed,  the  original  trust,  the 
Sugar  Refineries  Co.,  in  1887,  your  plant  at  Jersey  City  and  the 
Brooklyn  plant  entered  the  trust  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  did  you  have  with  the  Sugar 
Refineries  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Our  Brogklyn  plant  had  burned  down,  and  we  stopped 
doing  business  there.  The  Jersey  City  plant  was  rather  small,  and  so 
I  had  charge  of  the  transfer  of  stock. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  then  appointed  with  the  Sugar  Refineries 
Co.  as  transfer  clerk? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  as  one  part;  and  I  did  some  of  the  bookkeeper's 
work,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Some  bookkeeping  work  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whereabouts  were  you  working,  in  the  Jersey  City 
plant  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  New  York  plant  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  the  New  York  office. 

The  Chairman.  The  downtown  office  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  the  downtown  office. 

The  Chairman.  The  executive  oflace  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  there  thrown  in  contact  with  Mr.  Henry 
O.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Heike.  Later,  after  1891,  we  went  over  to  him.  From  1873 
to  1891  we  had  our  own  office,  the  Havemeyer  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Havemeyer  Co.  kept  up  its  own  office  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1891 

Mr.  Heike.  In  1891  we  came  together. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  formed 
they  consolidated  the  downtown  offices  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  came  on  deck  with  Henry  O.  Have- 
meyer, did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  concern  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  He  was  then  president. 

The  Chairman.  From  1891  up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  in  1907, 
you  were  in  pretty  intimate  contact  with  him,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  depends  on  your  definition  of  intimacy. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  personally  intimate,  but  business 
intimacy. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes ;  but  he  was  rather  uncommunicative. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  did  not  give  up  everything  he  knew  to 
you  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Heike.  Not  to  me,  at  any  rate. 

The  Chairman.  He  talked  to  you  as  much  as  he  did  to  anybody, 
did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Around  the  offices  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  was  not  a  big  enough  man  to  be  his  confidant. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  secretary  in  1899  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  From  that  time  on  you  were  in  his  confidence 
pretty  deeply,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  a  measure. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  much  authority  1 

Mr.  Heike.  No ;  I  guess  his  associates  were  much  better. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say,"  in  response  to  all  this 
examination,  your  own  employment  was  such  that  you  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  anything  connected  with  the  sugar  business  'except  the  book- 
keeping part  of  it  and  the  stock  part  of  it.     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  and  the  secretary's  part. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  secretary's  part  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  secretary's  part  did  not  include  questions  of 
business  policy? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  examine  the  document  I  now 
submit,  which  is  a  part  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  that  framed  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill,  and  I  want 
you  to  look  on  page  3430  and  see  this  statement,  a  very  strong  state- 
ment involving  every  phase  of  the  sugar  business  from  the  broadest 
standpoint.  It  seems  to  have  been  submitted  by  you.  Tell  the 
committee  how  it  was  a  man  who  was  nothing  but  a  bookkeeper  and 
knew  nothing  except  about  the  transfer  of  stock  could  give  ail  these 
reasons  for  txie  business  policies  and  conduct  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  This  was  done  by  the  directors,  and  I  was  merely  the 
writer.     This  was  written  by  the  directors. 

The  Chairman.  You  signed  that,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  but  that  never  originated  with  me  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  originate  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  stood  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  was  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  You  signed  that,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  within  the  secretary's  duties  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  would  not  write  such  a  letter  myself  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  secretary's  duties  must  have  been  something 
more  than  mere  clerical  duties  if  he  had  to  issue  and  stand  for  such 
papers  as  that. 

_  Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  yes.     That  was  after  1899.     I  would  not  have 
issued  such  a  letter  on  my  own  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  But  within  your  department  came  the  broadest 
questions  of  political  economy  and  business  management  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  did  thej^  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  anything  about  what  the  accuracy 
of  any  statement  made  in  that  communication  was  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  were  accurate,  no  doubt.  I  signed  nothing  that 
was  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  signed  nothing  that  was  wrong.  Did 
you  sign  anything  without  knowing  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Those  were  pretty  good  figures 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Look  over  that  statement.  It  in- 
volves the  cost  of  the  production  of  beet  sugar  and  the  tariff,  and  a 
broad  comprehensive  statement  of  the  sugar  question,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  but  the  company  writes  these,  and  that  is  the 
company's  expression  given  in  that  utterance  and  I  signed  it  as  sec- 
retary. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  secretary  have  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Somebody  must  sign  it,  and  the  secretary  is  supposed 
to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  the  secretary's  province  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  To  do  the  writing;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  were  merely  a  clerk,  so  far  as 
that  statement  goes  ? 

Mr..  Heike.  In  that  sense;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  compile  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No  ;  I  guess  not.  I  could  not  tell.  Let  me  look  at  it 
a  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Look  into  that  a  little  and  see  if  you  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  preparation  of  that  statement,  sent  down  here 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  under  your  signature.  We  will 
give  you  a  little  time  to  examine  it  and  see  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Heike  (after  a  pause).  I  do  not  remember — that  is  not  my 
way  of  writing  Enghsh,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  that  statement 
now  that  you  have  refreshed  your  memory  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Not  particularly ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  remember  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  remember  how  they  wrote  it.  I  said  I  signed 
it.  I  assume  it  is  correctly  printed,  and  I  assume  I  wrote  it,  but  I 
don't  remember  it  particularly.  These  questions  came  up,  and  they 
asked  me  to  write  or  dictate,  or  something  like  that. 

'The  Chairman.  Did  you  dictate  that  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Or  somebody  else  did,  and  I  signed  it;  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  look  over  it  before  you  signed  your  name 

to  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  agreed  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  agreed  to  it;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  took  something  more  than  knowledge  of  cler- 
ical details  in  an  office  for  a  man  to  put  his  name  to  a  paper  like  that 
with  any  belief  that  it  was  right  and  correct,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes — "any  legislation  hostile  would  be  felt  by" 

The  Chairman  (interrupting) .  There  are  a  great  many  statements 
in  there  that  cover  almost  every  phase  of  the  sugar  industry,  are  there 
not? 

Mr.  Heike.  Probably  that  was  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Could  any  man  sign  a  statement  of 
that  character  to  be  used  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  without  knowing 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  as  you  say  you  did  know  or  you  would 
not  have  signed  it,  without  a  broad,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
sugar  business  and  all  the  company's  policies  in  reference  to  every 
branch  of  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  may  have  been  informed  of  the  policy.  The  secre- 
tary is  not  supposed  to  criticize  anything  of  that  sort  that  comes  up. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  there  that  I  can  see. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  prepared  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  signed  "American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  by 
its  secretary,"  but  you  signed  your  name  first  and  then  put  your 
title,  and  it  is  submitted  to  the  committee  as  a  statement  from  you. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  no  doubt.  It  was  signed  by  me,  but  there  is 
nothing  wrong  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this — and  I  want  you  to 
be  perfectly  candid  with  the  committee,  and  I  assume  that  you  have 
been  and  will  be  still  more  so  before  we  finish.  Did  you  not  have 
during  these  years,  and  especially  since  1897,  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  particular  business  policy  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinine 
Co.? 

Mr.  Heike.  Since  1897  ? 

The  Chairman.  After  you  became  one  of  the  officers. 

Mr.  Heike.  In  1899? 

The  Chairman.  WeU,  1899.  From  that  date  until  the  time  you 
severed  your  connection  with  the  company,  when  you  were  being 
paid  a  salary  of  $20,000,  you  were  something  more  than  a  mere  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  the  work  I  did  was  very  responsible  work. 

The  Chairman.  Your  position  was  such  you  must  have  known  or 
ought  to  have  known  something  about  the  general  policy  of  the 
company,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  was  at  that  time  directly  under  Mr.  Havemeyer, 
and  he  did  not  consult  me. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  consult  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  he  was  going  on 

Mr.  Heike  (interrupting).  I  do  not  beheve  Mr.  Havemeyer  would 
have  written  that  if  he  had  been  on  earth. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  you  would  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  this  if  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  been  living  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  submitted  this  statement  if 
he  had  been  ahve?  During  all  these  years  from  1899,  when  you 
became  secretary,  one  of  the  principal  executive  officers  of  this  great 
corporation,  and  up  to  the  time  you  severed  your  connection  with  it, 
IS  it  not  true  that  you  knew  in  a  general  way  what  its  particular 
business  pohcy  was  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  even  know  what  Havemeyer  decided 
to  do  ?  •' 

Mr.  Heike.  He  did  not  ask  me;  you  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  he  did  not  ask  your  consent  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Havemeyer  decided  everything  for  himself  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  did. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  ask  your  consent  about  it,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  ask  your  views  about  it,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  he  did  decide  what  the  policy  was, 
did  you  not  know  to  some  extent  what  that  poUcy  was,  and  did 
you  not  assist  him  to  execute  that  pohcy  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  What  do  you  mean  by  "pohcy?" 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this — and  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of 
what  I  mean.  I  notice  here  on  page  101  of  this  book  that  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  an  agreement  with  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  remember  that  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  You  remember  that  very  well  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  some  correspondence  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  those  beet-sugar  companies  I 
corresponded  with. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  the  general  subject  of  what  the  con- 
trol of  influence  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  to  exercise 
over  the  beet  companies,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  remember  this  agreement  with  the  company.  They 
were  selling  their  stock  there 

The  Chairman.  This  was  what  they  called  the  factors  agreement. 
You  had  an  agreement  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  written  by  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  December  16,  1902,  this  letter  was  written  to  your 
company  by  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  in  which  they  undertook 
to  allow  you  to  handle  their  entire  output  of  beet  sugar.  Is  not  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  So  it  seems  here. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  know,  with  this  to  refresh  your  recol- 
lection, that  is  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  remember  the  agreement  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  made  it,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  company  made  it;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  With  one  of  the  beet-sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  did. 
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The  Chairman.  With  one  of  its  competitors  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  sure  did. 

The  Chairman.  Refer  again  to  page  130  of  this  same  bill.  You 
will  find  an  agreement  with  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.,  by  which  you 
control  their  entire  output. 

Mr.  Heike.  Very  similar;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  went  into  that  agreement  with 
them? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  remember  those  two  agreenjents;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  its  policy  with  reference  to  this  beet- 
sugar  industry,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  No ;  only  with  those  two  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Only  with  those  two  companies? 

Mr.  Heike.  Only  with  those  two  companies,  only  those  two. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  those  two  were  the  only 
factors  agreements  made? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  only  factors  agreements,  those  two  alone — special 
cases. 

The  Chairman.  "Why  was  it  that  they  just  made  those  two  and 
no  others  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  try  to  make  others  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  try  to  make  them  with  these  two 
and  not  with  any  others  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  tell  why  they  made  these. 

The  Chairman.  These  were  the  only  two  made  at  all? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  these  were  the  only  two  made  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  To  control  the  entire  output  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Not  control. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "special"  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  received  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  all  sugar 
sold  direct;  in  other  words,  we  assumed  to  sell  their  sugar  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  assumed  to  sell  their  sugar  for  them? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  a  certain  remuneration  stated  in  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  brokerage. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  handling  this  product  like  you  pleased 
and  selling  it  when  you  pleased  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  So  the  contract  says. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  those  two  ? 

IVIr.  Heike.  Yes;  I  was  familiar  with  those  two. 

Mr.  Beck.  Would  you  mind  asking  the  witness  whether  those 
agreements  are  still  in  force  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  they  are  not  in  force  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  in  force  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  were  they  in  force  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Quite  a  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  tell;  I  should  say  two  or  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  refresh  your  recollection  and  try  to 
be  accurate  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  have  no  way  to  refresh  my  recollection. 
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The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  they  are  not  in  force  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  They  were,  long  before  I  left,  out  of  force,  I  mean. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  before  you  left  did  you  quit  doing  that  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  This  was  in  1903;  I  think  they  stopped  in  1906. 
The  Chairman.  Look  at  the  Alameda  and  see  when  you  stopped 

Mr.  Heike.  That  was  in  1903,  and  I  think  it  was  about  1906  it 
stopped. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  stock  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  to  vote  the  stock  of  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  and  sold  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  you  sold  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  about  when? 

Mr.  Heike.  About  1905  or  1906,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  about  what  amount  of  stock  you 
had  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  We  had  a  million  dollars  of  common. stock. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  par  for  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  We  sold  it  between  25  and  30,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Twenty-five. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  have  made  a  little  profit? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  you  bought  that  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  At  the  time  the  agreement  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  1903  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  kept  it  until  1905  or  1906  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  see  it  is  alleged  on  page  102  it  was  between  1907  and 
1909. 

Mr.  Beck.  You  mean  when  it  ended  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  will  give  the  exact  dates  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  the  bill  alleges  the  American  Sugar  Kefining 
Co.  sold  that  stock  between  1907  and  1909.  Does  that  refresh  your 
recollection  any,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  it  was  not  sold  all  at  once.  It  requires  time  to  sell 
such  stock. 

The  Chairman.  I  merely  took  it  from  the  allegation  in  the  peti- 
tion. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  beheve  the  stock  was  not  sold  by  the  American  Beet. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  the  Alameda  yet  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  American  Beet  has  been  sold  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  -,.-,.. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  the  district  attorney  alleges  in  this  bdl  that 
you  began  the  sale  of  this  stock  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  in 
1907  and  got  rid  of  it  by  1909  ? 

Mr  Heike.  We  sold  it  earlier  than  1909. 

The  Chairman.  About  1905  or  1906  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  You  did  bave  some  knowledge  of  those  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  was  transfer  of  stock,  and  that  was  my  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  have  some  knowledge,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  your  duties,  of  the  general  pohcy  of  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  reach  out  after  these 
beet-sugar  competitors,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  If  you  call  it  the  general  policy,  I  knew  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  competitors,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  both  cases  they  bought  the  stock.  That  is  ho\^  I 
know  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  beet-sugar  factories  were  the  natural  com- 
petitors of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  refined  sugar  too. 

Mr.  Heike.  They  made  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  By  manufacture  ?     They  manufactured  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  They  manufactured  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  it  was  refined  when  they  got  through 
with  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  competitor? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  during  all  these  years  when  you  were  secretary 
of  the  company  it  was  the  pohcy  of  the  company  to  buy  stock  in, 
these  competing  beet-sugar  companies,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  in  most  cases  we  did  not  buy  it  in  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  When  one  of  these  beet-sugar  companies  ■vpas 
about  to  be  organized,  you  would  take  stock  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.   Yes;  they  asked  us  to  take  stock  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  certain  consolidations  of  those  beet- 
sugar  companies  from  time  to  time  and  from  year  to  year  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  promoted  those  consolidations,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  suppose  the  company  did;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  stock  in  the  combinations  instead  of  the 
constituent  companies,  when  the  combinations  were  formed,  did  you 
not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  had  stock  in  the  original  companies,  we 
took  our  stock  in  exchange  for  theirs. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Havemeyer  ever  tell  jou  anything  at  all 
about  his  reasons  for  going  into  the  beet-sugar  business  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  discuss  it  with  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  never  discussed  it  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  discuss  it  with  anybody  m 
your  presence  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  At  a  directors'  meeting  or  anywhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  he  did  not  discuss  those  things  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir;  not  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  directors'  meetings  during  all  these  years 
you  were  secretary,  were  the  broad  questions  of  policy  of  this  company 
discussed  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  remember  now  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  some  discussion  of  some  of  them,  was 
there  not  ? 

_Mr.  Heike.  There  may  have  been.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  I 
might  have  heard  10  years  ago.  It  did  not  impress  me  very  much  at 
the  time  if  I  did  hear  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  Baltimore 
Refineries  case  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  remember  they  paid  for  it.  That  part  I  remember. 
I  remember  they  bought  the  stock,  and  I  remember  after  it  burned 
down  it  was  rebuilt. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  certain  that  factory  burned  down  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  we  furnished  the  money 

The  Chairman.  You  got  the  insurance  policy  paid,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  no.  The  company  had  no  insurance  policies,  did 
they? 

The  Chairman.  The  money  was  furnished  to  rebuild  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  rebuild  if  you  never  intended  to 
operate  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  intention  was  to  operate.  If  the  idea  was  to  shut 
it  down,  I  should  call  it  a  Godsend  that  it  was  burned  down.  They 
would  not  spend  money  to  rebuild  it 'then.  It  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  company  then  to  dismantle  it  and  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  finally  dismantle  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  We  could  not  operate  it  successfully  at  all.  Phila- 
delphia was  a  larger  plant  and  could  do  it  much  cheaper.  The  other 
house  could  make  sugar  much  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  company  have  any  litigation  about  that 
Baltimore  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  of  any.     We  got  all  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  man  named  Gill  whom  you  finally 
had  to  appoint  trustee  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  was  president  of  the  company,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  him  trustee  for  your  stock,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  He  had  the  stock,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  put  it  in  his  name  as  trustee  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  convenient  for  some  one  there  to  take  care  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  also  convenient  not  to  appear  to  be  viola- 
ting the  Sherman  law,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  Sherman  law  was  not  thought  of  at  that  time 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  are  right  about  that. 
•    Mr.  Heike.  It  was  about  1890  or  1892. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  long  after  the  Sherman  law,  was  it  not  i 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  not.     It  was  in  1893,  was  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Sherman  law  was  passed  m  1890,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  At  that  time  it  was  not  understood.     It  is  a  modern 

discovery.  .  ,  .  .  „ 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  was  not  observed  very  well. 
Mr.  Heike.  We  did  not  know  what  unreasonable  or  reasonable 

restraint  was  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  conducted  the  correspondence  between  ttie 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  all  these  beet  companies,  did  you 

not?  ^ 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  correspondence  did  you  handle 
with  them  ?  Did  you  handle  only  the  financial  reports  with  them 
that  they  would  make  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  the  financial  reports 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Did  you  handle  the  correspondence 
of  the  general  business  policy  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  making  of  prices  and  the  territory  and  such 
things  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.     I  guess  Mr.  Havemeyer  did  that  himself. 

The  Chairman.  That  went  out  from  his  own  office  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  related  purely  to  the  financial  matters? 

Mr.  Heike.  And  transfers  of  stock. 

The  Chairman.  And  dividends  and  reports,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought.  You  do  not  know  of  your 
own  knowledge  anything  about  this  National  Kefining  Co.  transaction, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  some  stock  in  the  MoUenhauer  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  3,000  shares. 

The  Chairman.  And  got  9,000  shares  from  the  National? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  besides  that  which  you  acquired  in  that  way 
you  bought  from  the  market 

Mr.  Heike  (interrupting).  No;  we  bought  from  these  stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  From  people  that  were  in  the  combination  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  There  was  no,  market  about  it.  Some  of  those  stock- 
holders were  ready  to  sell  their  stock,  and  we  bought  it  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  bought  a  certain  percentage  of  the  stock  from 
people  in  the  National  combination  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  put  with  your  9,000  shares  of  preferred  which 
you  got  from  the  MoUenhauer  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  to  make  up  51,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  bought  42,000  and  some  odd  shares  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  To  make  51,000. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  over  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  half  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  More  than  half  the  preferred;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  common  came  from  or 
what  it  amounted  to  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  We  have  been  told 
since  that  the  common  was  issued  at  the  same  time,  but  there  is  a 
dispute  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  strike  me  if  there  is  any  one  thing  you 
ought  to  know  about,  it  is  the  stock  of  your  company  issued  during 
this  period.  Was  it  your  understanding  there  was  both  common  and 
preferred  stock  at  that  time  when  you  took  over  that  block  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did,  yes;  but  I  do  not  know  who  owned  the  common. 
i  haven  t  the  faintest  idea  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  you  bought  slightly  over  50  per  cent « 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ilavemeyer  controlled  that? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  He  authorized  us  to  buy  so  many  shares,  I 
know,  of  common  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  you  got  this  preferred 
that  there  was  any  common. 

Hr.  Heike.  I  supposed  so;  I  assumed  so. 

The  Chairman.   Wliy  did  you  assume  so  ? 

Mr.  PIeike.  Because  I  believed  there  was  $20,000,000  of  stock, 
$10,000,000  of  common  and  $10,000,000  of  preferred. 
_  The  Chairman.  Who  said  that  ?     I  mean  what  you  knew  at  that 
time,  not  what  you  have  heard  since. 

Mr.  Heike.  Perhaps  you  are  right;  perhaps  you  are  quite  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  $5,000,000,  or  a  Uttle  over,  worth  of  this 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  There  was  nothing  said  about  common. 

The  Chairman.  Anyhow,  you'  got  $5,000,000,  or  a  little  over,  of 
this  stock,  one  way  or  the  other,  I  think  you  will  find,  if  you  look  it 
up. 

Mr.  Heike.  Possibly  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  according 
to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  or  its  directors  or  its  secre- 
tary, have  any  notice  that  there  was  10,000,000  common  at  the  time 
it  bought  this  $5,100,000  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  had  such  notice  or  laiowledge,  you  did  not 
have  it  as  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No  ;  I  did  not  have  it.  You  understand,  at  that  meet- 
ing I  was  not  present. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  present  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  examined  those  minutes,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  minutes  do  not  say  a  word  about  any  common 
stock  at  all;  do  they? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  I  was  not  present;  I  happened  to  be  down  ia 
North  Carolina  that  day. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  see  any  object  in  purchasing  51  per  cent  of 
the  preferred  stock  when  there  was  10,000,000  common  stock  out, 
with  the  right  to  vote  equally  with  that  of  the  preferred;  but  it 
strikes  me  as  being  peculiar. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  is  a  Httle  peculiar.  I  think  we  will  have 
another  witness  that  can  probably  give  us  more  light  about  it.  All 
this  witness  knows  is  that  ne  did  not  know  anything  about  that  com- 
mon stock  and  never  heard  of  it  until  afterwards. 

Now  we  will  take  this  Philadelphia  transaction,  the  Pennsylvania 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  for  just  a  minute.  The  American  Sugar  Refinmg 
Co.  acted  in  that  case  through  a  broker  named  Kissel,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  .       ^.      ,  ^, 

The  Chairman.  And  throughout  that  transaction  Kissel  was  tne 
broker  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  was  he  not  ?  Just  answer 
of  your  own  knowledge,  if  you  know. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  sure  he  was  not  ours. 
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The  Chairman.  How  did  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  get 
into  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Heikb.  I  think  Mr.  Segal  told  Mr.  Havemeyer  about  that. 
I  do  not  know  the  details  at  all ;  but  my  impression  is  that  Mr.  Segal 
told  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  make  that  loan. 

The  Chairman.  To  make  that  loan  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Kissel  was  the  agent  for  Segal.  That  is  the  idea. 
Yes;  that  was  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  became  the  agent,  as  soon  as  he  nego- 
tiated the  loan,  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  control  of  all  the  stock,  voting  the  stock, 
etc.  Do  you  not  know  that  on  the  very  day  that  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  let  this  man  Segal  have  this  million  and  a  quarter,  it 
made  him  sign  an  agreement  by  which  he  put  up  stock  in  that  Phila- 
delphia refining  company,  the  Pennsylvania  Refining  Co.,  the  major- 
ity of  the  stock,  with  the  full  voting  power;  and  that  on  the  very 
day  that  he  signed  that  agreement  and  the  money  was  advanced 
Kissel  took  that  stock  and  had  a  directors'  meeting  called,  and  changed 
the  majority  of  the  directors,  and  immediately  had  a  resolution 
passed  that  it  was  too  hard,  too  difficult  an  undertaking,  to  go  on 
and  equip  that  refinery  to  run  and  do  business  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  it.  I  heard  this 
all  through  my  superintendent,  Mr.  Day,  but  I  do  not  know  much 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  vote  that  stock  ?  Was  it  not  in 
your  hands  as  secretary  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  never  voted  anything  at  all,  and  never  heard  of 
voting  any.  My  whole  knowledge  of  the  transaction  was  that  the 
books  had  entered  on  them  a  million  and  a  quarter  loan. 

The  Chairman.  A  loan  ?     It  was  entered  as  a  loan  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  stock  that  was  collateral  for  the  loan 
come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  never  saw  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  handle  the  collaterals  that  belonged 
to  the  company? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  the  treasurer  had  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  a  record  of  that  stock  as 
secretary  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  There  was  a  record,  probably.  I  do  not  know;  I  did 
not  investigate  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  did  they  inform  the  secretary  that  they 
had  a  million  and  a  quarter  or  some  amount  of  stock  as  security  for 
that  million  and  a  quarter  loan  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  not  do  that.     We  have  a  treasurer  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  treasurer  might  have  the  physical  custody  of 
the  stock;  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  when  your  company  held 
stock  as  collateral  for  a  loan,  it  would  be  listed  in  the  secretary's 
stock  book ;  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  We  have  no  stock  book  for  securities  for  loans  at  all. 
Our  stock  book  is  for  the  stock  in  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  when  you  hold  stock,  you  hold 
it,  whether  you  hold  it  as  collateral  or  as  your  own ;  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  we  have  no  stock  book  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  held  the  collateral  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  You  mean  the  company  did  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  secretary  of  the  company  had  charge 
of  its  stock ;  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  he  had  charge  of  the  books — no  stock  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  stock  books,  then « 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  The  stock  I  had  charge  of  was  our  own  stock,  the 
American  Sugar  RefiniDg  Co.  stock,  which  I  transferred  and  had 
charge  of. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  stock  that  you  owned  in  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Companies,  for  instance,  pass  through  your  books  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  We  make  a  memorandum  of  it;  oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  record,  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  We  owned  it  outright.     We  had  no  stock  as  collateral. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
stock  you  owned  outright  in  other  companies. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  went  through  the  secretary's  office ;  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  on  our  books  we  make  a  memorandum. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  a  memorandum  of  it  on  the  secretary's 
books? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  many  thousand  shares  in  this  company,  that 
company,  or  the  other  company,  owned  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  stock  came  in  as  collateral  for  this 
Kissel  loan,  or  this  Segal  loan,  rather,  was  that  entered  on  the  sec- 
retary's books  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  it  did  not  come  in  at  aU.     I  never  saw  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  no  mejnorandum  of  that  transaction 
at  all? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  it  never  came  to  me.  There  may  have  been  a 
memorandum. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  memorandum  made  of  that;  do 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know,  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  know  it  did  not  go  through  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  understood  you  to  tell  me  this  morning,  or  some 
one  did,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  Kissel  kept  that  stock. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  Mr.  Beck  told  you.  Is  not  Mr.  Beck  here? 
Where  is  Mr.  Beck  ?     Did  not  he  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  did  not  testify  to  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  said  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Heike.  Beck  said  Kissel  kept  it. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  hour  of  adjournment  has  arrived. 
In  the  hurry  I  did  not  notice  that.  We  will  resume  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  next  witness  wiU  be  Mr.  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  and 
we  wiU  ask  him  to  be  here. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday, 
June  15,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Stjgae  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  June  15,  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  before  we  resume  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Heike,  there  is  a  matter  I  want  to  submit  to  the  committee. 
Ordinarily,  I  would  submit  it  in  executive  session,  but  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly a  secret  matter.  Senator  Smoot,  of  Utah,  asked  me  to  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  a  request  that  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Sinith,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  be  excused  from  testifying  before  the  committee,  on  the 
ground  that  Thomas  R.  Cutler  knows  everything  that  Mr.  Smith  can 
possibly  testify  to  and  perhaps  more.  I  told  Senator  Smoot  that 
while  the  list  of  witnesses  had  been  arranged  by  a  subcommittee  and 
there  had  been  no  formal  vote  on  it,  I  did  not  feel  hke  taking  the 
authority  to  do  that  myself.  My  own  view  is,  considering  the  alle- 
gations in  the  bill  filed  by  the  Government,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Smith  is  a 
material  witness.  He  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  men  whom  the  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  have  alleged  were  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  the  Utah-Idaho  combination. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  excusing  Mr.  Smith 
without  any  further  argument,  and  have  been  all  the  time.  I  move 
that  he  be  not  excused. 

(The  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  resume  the  examination  of  Mr.  Heike 
at  the  point  we  left  off  yesterday. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CHARLES  R.  HEIKE— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Heike,  I  submitted  to  you  on  yesterday,  in 
my  own  examination  of  you,  this  very  interesting,  very  elaborate, 
and  very  forceful  statement  which  you  apparently  submitted  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
two  years  ago,  when  the  Payne  tariff  bill  was  under  consideration 
before  a  House  committee.  Siace  our  adjournment  have  you  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  that  statement.  •      -.     x 

fe.  Heike.  No;  I  did  not  have  an  opportumty  to  examme  it  at 
all.     I  did  not  know  you  would  refer  to  it  agam. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  am  goii^  to  refer  to  it  a  little  more.  Did 
you  look  at  it  at  all  carefully  yesterday  I  . 

Mr  Heike.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  It  was  written  sunply  as  a  letter. 
It  was  not  an  examination  by  me;  it  was  a  letter  written  by  me. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  a  letter  or  a  written  statement  which  you 
submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  sugar,  and  it  involved, 
as  I  recall  it,  a  considerable  discussion  of  the  entire  sugar  industry 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  an  expression,  no  doubt,  of  the  directors  of 
the  company,  who  wanted  me  to  submit  it  to  the  committee — more 
than  my  own  view  of  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  look  over  it  at  all  before  you  submitted 
it  to  the  committee  here  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  When  I  signed  it,  I  certainly  did,  but  not  to  verify  the 
facts  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  approved  it  in  a  general  way,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Heike,  what  I  want  you  to  teU  this 
committee  is  how  you  could  have  either  the  knowledge  or  the  judg- 
ment or  the  information  or  the  experience  to  enable  you  to  pass  on 
that  sort  of  a  paper  if  you  know  no  more  about  the  sugar  business 
than  you  testified  to  here  before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  passed  on  it  simply  in  writing  a  letter  which  the 
directors  had  authorized  themselves.  There  was  nothing  wrong  ia 
it,  so  I  approved  it  myself. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  there  was  nothing  wrong  ia  it? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  not  wrong.  There  was  nothing  really  out  of 
the  way  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  there  was  nothing  criminal  in  it,  but  how 
could  you  send  over  your  signature  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  a  statement  like  that  if  you 
knew  nothing  about  the  sugar  business? 

Mr.  Heike.  You  will  remember  it  was  not  my  signature.  It  was 
signed  "The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company." 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  it  bears  your  signature  as  "Charles  R. 
Heike." 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  but  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  wrote  it. 
It  was  not  my  private  letter. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  come  within  the  scope  of  the  secretary's 
duties  to  write  a  communication  like  this,  if  his  duties  were  no  more 
than  you  specified  on  your  examination  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  a  clerk,  as  it  were,  of  the  directors ;  and  if  at  their 
meeting  they  suggested  such  a  letter,  then  I  write  it  and  send  it. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  letter,  and  you  may  look  over  it  hastily. 
We  do  not  want  to  waste  too  much  time  about  it. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  look  at  it  last  night.  [After 
referring  to  letter.]     It  is  no  doubt  so.     I  agree  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Heike.  These  facts  are  right,  no  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  agree  to  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  sugar 
business,  outside  of  purely  clerical  knowledge  and  stock  transfer 
knowledge,  if  you  can  agree  to  them  even  now ;  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes ;  but  it  is  one  thing  in  testifying  about  the  coinpany 
and  another  in  having  an  opinion  about  it.  I  have  a  great  many 
opinions  about  many  things.  I  have  an  opinion  about  the  Congress 
01  the  United  States,  if  they  want  my  advice. 
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The  Chairman.  You  must  remember  you  are  not  testifying  for  the 
conmany  now,  but  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mi.  Heike.  I  am  in  favor  of  free  trade,  when  it  comes  to  that. 

Mr.  Hardwiok.  Of  course,  the  free-trade  view,  one  way  or  the 
other,  is  not  involved  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Let  it  go  into  the  record.  I  think  that  is  very 
important.     That  agrees  with  the  Democratic  views. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  will  have  to  explain  how  I  mean  free  trade,  though. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Heike,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  you  are  not  giving  evidence  now  for  the  American  Sugar 
Kefining  Co.,  but  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  You 
say  you  have  your  own  opinions  about  all  these  things,  and  certain 
knowledge  of  them,  as  an  individual,  but  that  you  have  no  official 
^owledge  as  an  agent  of  the  company.  Is  that  what  I  understand 
you  to  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  go  back  and  get  a  httle  of  your  per- 
sonal knowledge  outside  of  your  official  knowledge  as  an  agent  of 
the  company.  When  this  combination  was  formed  of  the  Sugar 
Refineries  Co.,  in  1887,  did  you  not  have  an  individual  opinion  of  what 
the  object  was  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  A  great  deal  less  than  I  have  now.  I  knew  very  much 
less  then  of  the  sugar  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  now  of  the  object  of  that 
combination  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  As  I  explained  yesterday,  a  larger  company  can  do 
busiaess  much  better  and  much  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  large  company  can  have  much  less  com- 
petition ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  can  be  less  cutthroat  competition  about 
prices  can  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  probably.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  they  can 
produce  sugar  better  and  cheaper,  and  consequently  cut  out  the 
competition. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  philanthropic  view  of  it,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  gives  the  manipulator  and  operator  of  the  trust  an 
opportunity  to  fix  his  prices  pretty  much,  does  it  not  ? 

Sir.  Heike.  In  a  measure;  yes.  They  are  my  own  views.  You 
asked  me  yesterday  what  Mr.  Havemeyer's  views  were,  and  I  do  not 
know  them  at  all.     I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Havemeyer  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  you  have  been  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  him  since  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  And  you  wanted  me  to  guess  at  what  he  thought. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  Some  other  member 
of  the  committee  asked  you  about  that.  Of  course,  if  you  did  not 
know  him  you  could  not  tell  what  his  views  were. 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  had  not  seen  him  until  1899. 

The  Chairman.  From  1899  up  to  the  time  he  died  you  were  pretty 
close  to  htm  in  a  business  way,  were  you  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  as  a  personal  friend,  but  as  a  busi- 
ness associate.  . 

Mr.  Heike.  I  was  not  a  business  associate  of  his. 
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The  Chaieman.  You  were  under  him? 

Mr  Heike.  I  was  under  him;  yes.  ,     .  ,  ,  .       t  j         j. 

The  cIlmMAN.  And  you  were  'associated  with  him,  I  do  not  mean 
as  a  business  equal,  but  as  a  business  associate «  . 

Mr  Heike.  I  would  have  no  confidential  conversations  with  him 
about  things,  as  one  illustration.  _  -  .    ,10     ' 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  take  you  mto  his  confidence  at  all? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.     That  is  it,  exactly.     ,  .        ,,     tr        '  i 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  remember  when  Mr.  Havemeyer 
began  to  reach  out  after  the  beet-sugar  industries? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  I  think  in  1901.         ^  n       .    n.      ,1 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  he  began  to  reach  out  alter  thei 
beet-sugar  interests  ?  ■.        ■.      ^f     i,- 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  but  as  I  said  yesterday,  it  was  natural  for  him 

to  do  that.  .  1  ,.      1  ■      X      1     n  ^i  n 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  natural  for  him  to  do  that  i 
Mr.  Heike.  Because  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  is  a  corpo- 
ration engaged  in  the  sugar  business,  it  is  supposed  to  earn  dm- 
dends  on  $90,000,000  capital  for  19,000  stockholders,  and  if  it  appears 
that  it  is  better  to  change,  and  instead  of  increasing  the  output  of 
cane  sugar  to  increase  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  change  be  made.  , , 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  necessary  to  keep  control 
of  the  sugar  business  to  go  into  the  beet-sugar  industry,  he  has  got 
to  do  that,  if  the  beet-su§ar  industry  is  to  grow  and  develop  1 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  that  is  it  exactly.  .     .    ., 

The  Chairman.  The  beet-sugar  people  would  be  his  prilicipal  com- 
petitors, and  they  might  develop  so  that  his  principal  competition 
would  come  from  them,  unless  he  got  hold  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a  man  in  any  line  of  industry  operating 
along  the  lines  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  operated,  endeavoring  to  keep 
control  or  potential  influence  over  that  industry,  when  a  particular 
phase  of  it,  like  the  beet-sugar  phase,  began  to  develop,  he  had  to 
reach  out  after  that  and  get  control  of  it,  if  he  wanted  to  keep  control 
of  the  sugar  business  ?  -,      j.  ,  ■       x    .-^i 

Mr.  Heike.  In  a  measure,  yes.  I  do  not  know  about  his  potential 
influence,  but  as  long  as  he  was  going  to  earn  a  dividend,  he  had  to  do 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Why «  ,      .  .-,,■,    i-        u 

Mr  Heike.  Because  the  cane-sugar  business  might  declme  alto- 
gether and  nobody  knows  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  beet-sugar 
industry,  and  he  must  be  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  must  be  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Undoubtedly.  >    ,     t     . 

The  Chairman.  And  any  duty  that  was  put  on  to  protect  the  beet 
people  would  protect  the  cane  people  also,  would  it  not  ? 

Mi.  Heike.  Not  to  the  same  extent;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ?  _ 

Mr.  Heike.  Because  of  the  protection  against  raw  cane  su^ar. 
The  cane-sugar  production  is  based  on  raw  sugar,  and  if  we  could 
buy  that  cheap  it  would  be  very  much  better. 

The  Chairman.  The  beet-sugar  producers  make  the  equivalent  of 
raw  sugar,  do  they  not  ? 
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Mr-.  H^iJEffi  ■^  N.0 ;  they  make  refined  sugars  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  They  refine  it  at  once  ? 

Mr-  Heike.  From  the  sugars  of  the  beet  comes  the  refined  sugar 
at  once. 

The  Chaieman.  There  is  no  process  of  refining  Kke  in  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  refined  sugar,  if  it  were  kept  in  line 
with  the  duty  on  raw  sugar,  would  protect  the  cane  interests  just  as 
well,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  producers  of  cane  in  the  United  States  ? 

The  Chaibjman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heike.  tJndoubtedly,  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  protect  the  producer  of  cane  in  the 
United  States — a  duty  on  refined  sugar  ? 

Mi.  Heike.  It  would  if  it  was  large  enough.  You  mean  if  there 
is  no  duty  on  raw  sugar  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heike.  They  would  not  be  protected  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But  with  a  duty  they  are  protected  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  pay  that  much  more  for  your  raw 
sugar  when  you  come  to  refine  it  ? 

Mr.  HJEiKE.  Yes.  The  duty  on  cane  sugar  is  practically  on  raw 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  say  Mr.  Havemeyer  began  to  acquire 
or  attempt  to  acquire  the  beet-sugar  industries  in  1901  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  put  in  that  in  all,  or  have  you  given  those  figures 
during  your  examination? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  It  was  said  yesterday  it  was  $23,000,000.  Mr. 
Freeman  or  Mr.  Atkins  figured  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Atkins  testified  to  that  ? 

TiT-p    TTtt  t'kp    "y gs 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Heike,  have  you  any  idea,  not  as  an  officer  of 
the  company  but  as  an  individual  citizen  of  the  United  States,  what 
the  value  of  the  plant  of  the  Havemeyer  Sugar  Refimng  Co.,  which 
you  were  working  in  at  the  time  of  the  consohdation  was  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  have  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  its  capacity  was  i 

Mr.  Heike.  The  Havemeyer  Sugar  Eefinmg  Co.  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr  Heike.  The  Green  Point  house  was  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  the  Jersey  City  factory,  were  you 

Mx.  Heike.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  New  York  City.    We  had  two  refin- 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  at  first,  you  were  in  Jersey  City? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  was  in  New  York  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  were  working  m  connection  with  tne 

'^'K^^HEii'toTle  had  one  at  Green  Point,  but  the  Green  Point 

^X^CHAmMAN.  You  had  the  office  work  for  both  refineries  ? 
Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  And  one  was  in  Brooklyn  and  the  other  in  Jersey 
City? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  Green  Point  is  a  part  of  Brooklyn.  There  were 
two  houses,  and  we  called  one  the  Oreen  Point  house. 

The  Chairman.  The  Havemeyer  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  a  New 
York  corporation  and  had  these  two  refineries  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  fiapacity  of  each  one 
of  them  was  about  2,000,000  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No ;  the  Jersey  City  plant  was  very  much  smaller.  At 
Green  Point  they  could  make' 5,000  barrels,  or  about  2,000>000 
pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  much  at  Jersey  City  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  was  quite  small. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  half  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Much  less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  one-fourth  that  much  ?  I  am  just  asking 
you  for  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Heike.  This  is  guesswork. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  guess  at  it.  I  want  you  to  give  an 
estimate. 

Mr.  Heike.  Let  us  say,  on  a  guess,  one-fourth  as  much — 500,000 
pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  2,500,000  pounds  for  both  of 
them? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  ought  to  be  the  cost  of  a  plant  of  that  size, 
or  two  plants  aggregating  that  output  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  the  cost  of  putting  up  these 
refineries  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  the  Havemeyer  Sugar 
Refining  Co .  got  out  of  the  combination  in  the  way  of  trustee  certificates  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  knpw,  sir.  But  I  would  say  the  figures  in  that 
book  are  entirely  wrong.     They  are  about  double. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  are  wrong  in  this  case,  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  all  cases. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  Imow  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Because  I  had  that  book  and  looked  it  over. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  looked  over  the  figures  in  this  book  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  I  was  summoned  before  the  grand  jury  in  New 
York  in  1909,  and  was  asked  to  furnish  the  melting  capacity  of  all  the 
refineries,  which  I  obtained  from  our  refineries,  and  thereby  I  knew  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied,  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
wherever  the  capacity  of  these  factories  is  stated  in  this  bill ■ 

Mr.  Heike  (interposing).  In  most  cases  it  is  double. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  double  what  it  is  stated  here  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  mistake,  if  it  is  a  mistake,  which  oper- 
ated in  favor  of  the  contention  of  the  Government — made  the  con- 
tention of  the  Government  stronger  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir;  they  contended  that  they  shut  down  so  many 
houses  because  we  melted  so  much  less. 
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The  Qhairman.  On  one  phase  of  the  investigation  undoubtedly  it 
makes  the  Government's  case  stronger.  Let  me  explain  to  you  why, 
and  see  if  I  am  right  about  it.  The  Government  undertakes  to  set 
Qut  in  this  bill  the  capacity  of  each  one  of  these  17  refineries  which 
went  into  the  original  combination,  and  then  to  show  that  it  was  over- 
capitalized when  they  were  put  in  the  original  combination.  Now 
if  they  have  stated  in  this  bill  the  capacity  erroneously  and  have 
really  stated  it  at  somewhere  near  half  as  much,  then  the  value  of  the 
plant  was  that  much  less,  the  actual  value,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  but  they  did  not  state  that  for  the  value  of  the 
plant.  This  statement  shows  that  we  shut  down  the  plant  to  diminish 
the  production,  and  they  said  that  these  capacities  would  make  an 
enormous  output.     That  was  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  on  the  other  branch  of  the  case  that  I 
direct  your  attention  to  the  Government  contends  in  this  bill  that 
the  value  of  these  refineries  was  not  anything  like  what  they  were 
eapitaHzed  at  when  they  were  combined.  Now,  if  on  that  phase  of  it 
the  Government  has  erroneously  stated  the  capacity  of  the  refineries, 
then  the  actual  value  of  these  refineries  is  even  less  than  the  Govern- 
ment states  it;  is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Undoubtedly,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Heike.  When  the  grand  jury  summoned  me,  when  I  was  sub- 
pcenaed  by  Mr.  Wise,  he  telephoned  me  what  was  wanted  so  I  could 
prepare  the  necessary  information,  but  you  ask  me  questions  about 
things  .which  happened  23  years  ago,  and  I  am  not  posted.  Had  you 
written  to  me  in  New  York  I  would  have  all  the  figures  right  before  me. 

The  Chairman.  Before  Mr.  Wise  had  you  before  the  grand  jury  he 
notified  you  in  advance  what  he  wanted  you  to  look  up  ? 

Mr.  H!eike.  Yes;  and  I  reported  with  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  committee  has  not  done  tha,t  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  want  to  show  why  I  am  such  a  poor  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  undertook  to  express  the  opinion  yes- 
terday that  the  capital  of  these  combined  refineries,  as  they  were 
combined  in  the  year  1887,  was  purely  nominal? 

Mr.  Heike.  Part  of  them;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  that  when  you  said  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did;  yes.     I  will  tell  you  why.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  why? 

Mr.  Heike.  There  were  four  of  these  companies  which  were  part- 
nerships, and  they  incorporated  at  the  time  with  a  nominal  capital. 
Among  them  was  the  largest  one— Havemeyer  &  Elder,  having  the 
largest  property.  They  capitaUzed  at  $500,000.  I  happened  to 
remember  that.     The  real  estate  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 

The  Chairman.  That  was  one  instance  in  which  there  was  only  a 
nominal  capitalization  of  one  of  the  constituent  companies  ot  the 
original  sugar  refineries'  trust  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  mention  another  i  .     ,  ^ 

.    Mr.  Heike.  The  Dick  &  Meyer  Co.     That  was  a  private  partner- 
ship and  they  incorporated  with  a  very  small  capital. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  mention  another? 

Mr.  Heike.  Moller  &  Sierck,  and  also  Oxnard  Bros.  They  were 
small  houses. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  capital  could  not  be  very  much  in  those 
cases  ?  _  ■   " 

Mr.  Heike.  But  in  both  of  those  cases  the  capital  was  smal. 
In  the  case  of  the  Havemeyer  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  capital  was 
$1,000,000.    It  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  combined  capital  of  these  companies  was 
about  $6,500,000  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  at  the  time  these  17  refineries  were  combined.     ' 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  real  value  of  those  companies  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  undertaking  to  say  in  some  cases 
you  know  the  capital  did  not  express  the  real  value.  You  must  have 
mvestigated  the  matter  to  some  extent.  I  want  you  to  give  us  an 
estimate,  not  as  giving  evidence  here  for  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  but  as  giving  evidence  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
give  us  your  estimate  on  that  point. 

;Mr.  Heike.  In  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  I  ought  to  be  correct,  and  I  could  not  undertake  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  how  can  you  undertake  to  say  that  you 
know  these  other  things  are  true? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  spoke  of  the  Havemeyer  &  Elder  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  because  I  know  it  was  a  large  property  and  worth  many  millions 
of  dollars.    I  think  it  was  assessecl  at  $6,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  give  any  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  other  properties  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir;  none  whatever.  I  can  give  you  an  estimate 
of  the  Havemeyer  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  because  I  was  secretary  of  that 
company. 

The  Chairman.  Give  me  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Heike.  Between  two  and  three  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  real  value  of  the  Havemeyer 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  with  its  two  factories,  was  between  two  and  three 
million  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  real  estate  and  the  property  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  put  in  the  com- 
bination at  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  understand  the  witness  to  say 
that  the  real  estate  alone  was  worth  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  The  real  estate  and  factories,  and  not  the  good  will. 
I  mean  the  Havemejer  Sugar  Refining  Co.  The  Green  Point  house 
was  rebuilt  out  of  the  profits  made. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  real  value  of  the  Havemeyer  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  in  which  you  were  employed  at  the  time  of  this  com- 
bination, was  somewhere  between  two  and  three  milHon  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  about  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  can  get  the  value  at  which  it  was  put 
into  the  combination,  if  you  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  much  they  got  in  trustee 
certificates  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  do  not. 
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The  Chaibman.  Will  you  tell  us  why  they  were  only  capitalized 
at  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  originally  $1,000,000,  and  there  being  no  Out- 
side stockholders  they  kept  out  the  earnings  and  built  an  entirely 
niew  house.  From  1873  to  1883  thfere  were  no  dividends  paid  except 
a  small  percentage  of  in4;erest. 

Thie  Chairman.  Does  that  apply  to  any  other  company  except 
the  Havemeyer  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  should  judge  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  unwilUng  to  guess  as  to  anything 
else ;  how  can  you  guess  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  just  guess  about  this,  how  much  it  wOUld  amount  to. 
There  are  diHerent  sorts  of  guessing. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  may  have  been  true  as  regards  all 
the  close  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  in  all  the  close  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  in  point  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  other  case  besides  the  Havemeyer  Sugar 
Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Matthieson  &  Vickers.  I  guess  most  all  private  part- 
nerships; they  kept  their  profits  in  the  business  and  made  all  im- 
provements out  of  the  earnings. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  in  any  case, 

do  you  ?  ,  T  1         J.     1     j.1. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  know  it  is  true  in  our  case,  and  I  have  to  do  the 
guessing  as  to  the  others.     I  beheve  it  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  it  is  true  as  to  the  Havemeyer  Sugar 
Eefining  Co.  and  you  believe  it  is  true  in  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  and  in  all  close  corporations.  They  were  all 
close  corporations,  all  of  them.  ,     ,    ,  ■.        .    ^         + 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  ot  what  it  costs  to  put 
up  a  sugar  refinery  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  barrels  a  day? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  could  not;  no,  sir.     I  see  Mr.  Post  here,  and  1  guess 

he  can  tell  you  that.  ,     ,     ,i    t  i,  r        t 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  s  death  1  believe  i 

understood  you  to  testify  you  were  the  custodian  of  the  stock  books 

of  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  altogether.  .    j=  .i,  ^    +     1,9 

The  Chairman.  And  he  had  a  very  small  amount  of  that  stock  < 
Mr.  Heike.  So  I  understood,  unless  he  kept  some  m  somebody 

ploA'a  TlfliTTlG 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  his  own  name  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Very  Uttle,  I  beheve.  ,  .    ,  -  9 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  m  his  own  name « 

Mr.  Heike.  I  should  say  one  or  two  hundred  shares. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  or  two  hundred  shares  m  his  own 

name?  „      .,    ,     , 

Mr  Heike.  Yes;  and  his  family  had  some  more 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  his  family  have  ? 

Mr.  HeiKe.  I  could  not  say;  but  not  large  amounts. 

The  Chairman.  A  thousand  shares  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  that  i 
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Mr.  Heike.  More  than  that,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Two  thousand  shares  ? 

Mr,  Heike.  Perhaps  2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  at  any  time  during  the 
corporate  existence  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  Henry  O. 
Havemeyer  had  any  very  large  individual  holdings  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  not  hear  he  had.  I  do  not  believe  he  did  have 
much. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  he  had  large  individual  holdings 
at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Not  after  we  started. 

The  Chairman.  Not  after  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  suc- 
ceeded the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  he  unload  his  stock— before  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  it  was  before  that.  I  would  not  call  it 
"unload."     I  think  he  sold  it. 

The  Chairman.  AU  right;  I  will  accept  your  amendment.  He 
sold  it  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  cash  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  For  cash,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  he  got  for  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know.  You  find  it  strange  that  these  officers 
and  directors  had  so  very  little  stock,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  earnings  of  the  company  all  went  to  the  stockholders  and  did  not 
go  to  them  only  in  small  amounts.  Don't  you  find  it  very  strange, 
we  are  being  told  that  they  committed  a  great  many  frauds  to  increase 
the  business?  Did  you  ever  hear  that  men  commit  frauds  for  the 
benefit  of  others  ? 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  they  have  been  charged  with  it. 

Mr.  Heike.  Charged  with  it,  yes.  I  was  charged,  too  You  can 
put  that  in  the  record,  if  you  choose. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Heike,  of  course  we  will  not  embarrass 
you  with  any  questions. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  not  embarrassed  about  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  intend  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  wish  you  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  wish  we  would  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  committee  which  is  investigating  that 
matter,  and  I  presume  they  will  hear  you  on  that  before  you  leave 
town. 

Mr.  Heike.  You  say  there  is  another  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  have  a  committee  looking  into  that  mat- 
ter, and  probably  they  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Heike.  Very  good.  I  ani  very  glad  to  know  that,  because  I 
intended  to  go  away  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  will  send  for  you  before  you  get  away. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  will  not  go  away.     I  shall  be  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Heike,  you  spoke  on  yesterday  at  con- 
siderable length  about  the  minority  holdings  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  in  the  beet-sugar  companies. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 
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The  Chaibman.  Now,  do  you  not  happen  to  know  that  in  almost 
every  case  where  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  a  minority 
of  stock  holding  in  a  beet-sugar  company  that  Henry  O.  Havemeyer 
or  some  member  of  the  Havemeyer  family  also  had  minority  holdings 
in  the  same  company  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  not  know  that,  sir.     I  am  not  fully  posted  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  did  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  There  are  two  companies  in  which  they  have  stock, 
the  Great  Western  &  Colorado  and  the  Continental  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  two  companies  in  which  they 
have  some  stock  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  both  of  those  cases  the  minority  holding 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  combined  with  the  minority 
holding  of  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  and  the  Havemeyer  family,  made 
together  a  majority  holding,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  Great  Western  they  had  a 
majority  without  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  Continental 
Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  I  do  not  know  how  much  Mr.  Havemeyer  had 
in  that  company. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  not  refresh  your  memory  on 
this  subject.  We  will  take  the  Continental  Sugar  Co.  Its  capital 
stock  was  $1,200,000? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  holding  of  the  American  Sugar  was 
$505,400;  that  is  about  right,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  it  is  about  $415,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  allegation  in  this  bill  is  $505,000,  and  I  think 
it  was  taken  from  the  books.     Anyhow,  it  is  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  holdings  of  the  Havemeyer  family  in 
that  concern  were  $360,000,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  never  knew  their  holdings  at  all.  They  never  told 
me  that.     I  knew  they  had  some  stock.     Does  it  say  there  $300,000  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  stated  here  as  $360,000;  and  if  you  take  the 
minority  holdings  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  the  Con- 
tinental Sugar  Co.  and  add  them  to  the  minority  holding  of  the 
Havemeyer  family  in  that  same  company,  it  would  make  a  majority 
interest  and  a  control. 

Mr.  Heike.  According  to  your  figures  it  would;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  we  will  take  up  another  group  of  figures. 
Take  the  Great  Western.  Alone,  the  American  Sugar  Co.  owned 
only  $9,000,000  in  round  numbers  out  of  $23,000,000;  that  is  right, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  look  at  the  figures  I  have  before  me  if 
they  will  help  you. 

Mr.  Heike.  According  to  this  they  owned  $7,800,000.  That  was 
reduced.     We  owned  more  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  At  one  time  you  probably  owned  $9,000,000. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  the  stock  owned  by  the  Havemeyer  family 
in  that  concern  is  stated  here  as  $8,494,000.  Do,  you  know  ab,out 
their  owning  stock  in  that  concern  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  know  they  owned  considerable  stock  in  th;a-t  concern, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  much.  .       .  , 

N  The  Chairman.  So  that  it  appears  that  if  the  mmority  holdmg  m 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinmg  Co. 
is  added  to  the  Havemeyer  holding,  it  makes  the  control  ? 

■Mr.  Heike.  Undoubtedly;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  also  true  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Co.,  is 

it  not?  ,         n  ,    ■    .T.  . 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  not  know  that  they  owned  much  stock  m  that 

company.     He  owned  a  httle.     They  owned  half  of  the  Utah-Idaho, 

anyway. 

The  Chairman.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Havemeyer 
family  owned  some  of  it,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  very  httle,  though. 

The  Chairman.  The  allegation  here  is  that  it  amounted  to  over 
$2,000,000.  ,    ,. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  never  heard  that  at  all,  and  I  do  not  believe  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  beheve  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  they  owned  some  stock? 

The  Chairman.  If  they  owned  any,  their  ownings  added  to  the 
ownings  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinmg  Co.  would  make  a  coinplete 
control,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  wiU  take  the  case  of  the  Lewiston  Sugar 
Co.,  another  beet-sugar  concern. 
.  Mr.  Heike.  Havemeyer  owned  nothing  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  the  holdings  of  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  in  that  company  are  $225,000  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  three-eighths. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Havemeyer  also  owned  three-dghths,  did 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  he  did  not  own  one  share. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  own  a  share  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  stock  holdings  of  the  Amalga- 
mated ?    Did  they  hold  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  know  where  they  got  their  iaformation  from, 
and  I  believe  that  is  wrong  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  some  iastances  in.  which  the  Havemeyer 
interests  added  to  the  American  Sugar  Refiniag  Co.'s  interests  made 
what  appeared  to  be  on  the  books  a  minority  interest  a  majority 
interest  and  a  control  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Undoubtedly;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ever  have 
any  iaterest  in  sugar  lands  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippine 
Islands  or  any  of  our  colonial  possessions  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir;  in  no  sugar  lands  anywhere  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  lend  any  money  on  sugar  lands  out 
there  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  deal  any  in  sugar  lands  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No,  sir;  never. 

The  -Chairman.  In  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  In  Cuba,  at  one  time.     We  had  a  warehouse  which 
we  bought  in  Habana. 
-  The  Chairman.  You  used  it  for  a  warehouse? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  and  sold  it  again. 
.--  -The  Chairman.  When  was  that  transaction? 

Mr.  Heike.  Ten  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Before  Cuban  reciprocity  or  afterwards? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  it  was  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  was  one  of  those  enterprises  which  was  worthless, 
and  we  sold  it  again.     Our  idea  was  to  store  sugar  there  before  we 
-shipped  it  to  New  York,  and  afterwards  we  did  not  consider  it  good 
pohcy  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  changed  your  mind  about  that  business  pohcy? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir;  we  only  kept  it  a  few  years,  and  we  never  had 
a  refinery  or  any  plantation  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  simply  a  warehouse,  as  I  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir. 

The-.CHAiRMAN.  Was  it  a  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

The -Chairman.  It  was  just  a  warehouse  to  store  raw  sugar  in? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  or  store  anything  in. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  purpose  for  which  you  bought  it, 
to.store  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 
.,  -  irhe  Chairman.  Mr.  Heike,  you  talked  to  us  a  Httle  yesterday  about 
the  trusts,  and  you  expressed  your  idea  that  the  trusts  were  very 
good  things  from  one  standpoint  and  were  very  much  abused  and 
-  very  much misunderstood. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  believe  that  still. 

The  Chairman.  You  stiU  beheve  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  not  change  over  night. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  changed  your  mind  smce  yesterday 
on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  that  is  my  private  opinion,  however,  but  these 
figures  are  the  company's  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  these  trusts  are  pretty  good  thmgs  for  the 
people  who  are  in  them,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr,  Heike.  No;  for  the  people  who  buy  their  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  take,  for  instance,  the  sugar  trust, 
-because  you  know  more  about  that  than  any  others.     Do  you  think 
that  is  a  good  thmg  for  the  consumers  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  has  been;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ?  ,        u  . 

Mr.  Heike.  Because  the  prices  are  uniform,  they  have  not 
advanced,  and  the  goods  manufactured  are  standard  goods  through- 
out, and  the  prices  are  kept  low.  ,     ^    ,  ^-      .u  ^-  v 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  it  should  be  the  fact,  granting  that  it 
is  a  fact,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  express  an  opmion  on  that  it  you 
do  not  know  it,  that  the  result  of  this  trust  is  that  we  get  our  sugar 
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at  a  higher  price  than  they  get  it  for  in  other  foreign  countries  where 
the  tariff  and  the  trust  do  not  operate.  What  would  you  say  then— 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  think  we  found  yesterday  when  Mr.  AtJans  was 
before  you  that  we  did  not  get  higher  prices.  t  i.-  i 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  at  all  about  that.  I  think 
Mr.  Atkins  himself  swore  that  we  did  pay  twice  as  much  as  other 
people.     Of  course,  there  might  be  many  different  opinions. 

Mr.  Heike.  We  get  our  prices  largely  from  the  tariff,  and  that  goes 
back  to  the  tariff  story. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  trusts  are  very  much  abused  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  So  they  are;  yes.  i  ,  i.  i  i 

The  Chairman.  And  you  said  you  wondered  why  the  stockholders 
of  the  trusts  do  not  organize  a  sort  of  voting  trust  and  punish  the 
people  who  abuse  them.     Is  that  your  idea  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  labor  unions  and 
things  of  that  sort.     I  believe  that  fully. 

The  Chairman.  You  beheve  they  ought  to  have  something  along 
that  line  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  people  who  have 
to  buy  things  have  some  rights  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Undoubtedly,  they  have  all  the  rights;  yes,_sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  an  industrial  condition  which 
either  destroys  or  lessens  or  restricts  competition  is  to  the  interests  of 
the  buyer  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  can  not  answer  yes  or  no  at  all  to  that.  It  is  a  very 
large  question.  Practically  every  man  in  the  world  is  at  the  same 
time  a  producer  and  a  consumer.  My  experience  in  this  country  is 
that  every  producer  wants  his  article  very  well  protected  and  toget  a 
high  price  for  it,  but  when  he  buys  an  article  he  wants  a  low  price. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  to  get  your  idea  plainly  before  the  committee, 
you  think  everyone  who  has  anything  to  sell  wants  to  get  just  as  much 
as  he  possibly  can  for  it,  and  everyone  who  has  something  to  buy 
wants  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  he  can  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes ;  and  every  man  is  at  the  same  time  a  buyer  and  a 
seller. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  therefore,  when  a  man  looks  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  he  has  got  to  sell,  he  'would  like  to  see  as  much 
tariff  protection  and  as  much  combination  of  the  industries  as 
possible  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  it  comes  to  something  he  has  to  buy,  he 
feels  otherwise  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Exactly;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say  I  am  a 
free  trader. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  free  trader  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  go  just  for  a  moment  to  that  question. 
You  were  examined  by  Mr.  Fordney  yesterday  at  some  length  on  the 
tariff  phase  of  this  sugar  matter.  I  am  not  going  into  that  except  in 
reply  to  his  questions.  But  will  you  tell  this  committee  what  your 
individual  opinion  is,  not  as  an  officer  or  agent  of  the  company  or  as 
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expressing  the  opinion  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  about  the 
tariff  on  sugar;  ought  it  to  be  reduced;  if  so,  how  much;  or  ought  it 
to  be  entirely  free  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  is  my  private  opinion,  just  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  not  as  an  officer,  I  would  have  free  sugar  in  20 
years.     I  would  take  off  5  per  cent  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  take  off  5  per  cent  of  the  duty  a  year? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;    so  that  in  20  years  we  would  have  free  trade. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  would  shape  the  policy  of 
this  Government  gradually  toward  free  sugar. 

Mr.  Heike.  Exactly.  It  is  entirely  unjust  to  take  the  duty  off  of 
just  one  article. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  people  contend  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  produce  its  own  sugar;  that  it  employs  a  great- 
many  people,  a  great  many  laborers,  and  that  there  are  economic- 
and  industrial  reasons  why  this  country  should  produce  its  owa. 
sugar,  and  they  state  that  it  is  the  policy  of  every  great  nation  to- 
try  and  encourage  the  production  of  a  great  staple  like  sugar  within 
its  own  limits.  Now,  if  you  can  tell  us,  briefly,  why  do  you  advocate^ 
a  different  policy  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Each  country  should  produce  that  which  it  can  pro- 
duce best.  The  beet-sugar  industry  can  only  sustain  itself  on  a. 
tariff  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  and  we  should  have  no  iadustry  that 
can  not  stand  on  its  own  feet.  A  high  tariff  wUl  do  that.  I  remem- 
ber a  very  clever  Congressman  who  remarked  once  that  we  might 
have  orange  groves  in  New  Hampshire  if  the  duty  was  only  high, 
enough. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  hot-housing  an  industry? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  > 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  believe  that  is  a  wise,  economic 
policy  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  For  instance,  you  come  to  us  and  buy  sugar,  we» 
will  say,  at  5  cents  a  pound,  or  in  bags  $5  for  100  pounds,  and  if  you 
say  I  am  not  taking  it  here,  I  am  taldng  it  to  Liverpool,  then  we  will 
sell  it  for  $.3.20,  because  there  is  a  drawback  of  $1.80.  Consequently, 
we  may  say  that  all  of  us  that  eat  sugar  at  5  cents  a  pound  give  $1.86 
per  hundred  for  their  protection. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  at  least  that  much. 

Mr.  Heike.  $1.80  is  the  full  duty. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  Cuban  sugar,  it  is  $1.34? 

Mr.  Heike.  Nevertheless,  you  do  not  get  it  any  cheaper;  $1.80? 
is  the  full  duty.  We  eat  about  7,000,000,000  pounds  a  year,  and 
at  $1.80  that  is  $126,000,000,  and  the '  Government  only  collects 
$52,000,000,  consequently  there  is  about  $74,000,000  which  i& 
wasted. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  that  $74,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  It  is  wasted  in  encouraging  people  to  grow  sugar  who 
can  not  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  is  very  interesting,  and  I  want  to  go 
into  that  with  you.  Has  Europe  any  advantage  in  climate  or  soil 
or  labor  over  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  tell  us  about  that. 
99220— No.  4—11 2 
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Mr  Heike.  They  had  farmers  there  the  same  as  here  and  then 
Americacrme  along  with  cheap  wheat  and  they  killed  the  German 

'''^rcl':^S^'l^:nlT:!^V^ion  destroyed  the  German  far- 

"^Mr'HEfKE'^'Yerthe  competition  in  wheat  and  rye,  and  they  had 
to  look  out  for  something  else,  and  beet  sugar  was  one  of  the  articles 

^"^  The  Chairman.  Is  the  American  beet-sugar  industry  as  well  organ- 
ized; and  does  the  American  beet  produce  the  same  proportion  of 
su-ar  as  the  European  beet  industry  and  the  European  beet  i 

kr  Heike.  They  do  better  there,  but  the  Americans  are  very  much 
better  now,  and  they  owe  that  to  the  American  Sugar  RefimngC9. 

The  Chairman.  They  owe  that  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining 

Mr  Heike.  Yes;  we  have  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  them 
The  Chairman.  You  have  conducted  an  educational  campaign  i 
Mr  Heike.  Yes;  and  lent  them  money,  too. 
The  Chairman.  And  bought  a  good  deal  of  them,  too,  have  you 

""^Mr  Heike.  People  do  not  realize  that  in  1897,  when  money  was 
so  dear,  when  we  had  to  pay  2  and  3  per  cent  to  get  greenbacks  and 
gold-  and  you  speak  of  the  Continental  Sugar  Co.,  a  little  while  ago 
they  could  not  do  business  whatever.  If  we  had  not  lent  them  money 
to  pay  their  debts,  they  might  have  been  sold  at  auction  and  bought 

""She  CHAmMAN.  You  say  that  the  $74,000,000,  which  the  American 
people  pay  annuallv  on  sugar  which  does  not  go  into  the  ireasury, 
out  of  $126,000,000,  according  to  yorar  figures,  is  wasted  i 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  ^         ,      ^         .        ^  t,  ^  •  „ 

The  Chairman.  Do  tou  believe  that  the  American  Sugar  Kehnmg 
Co.  win  ever  be  able  to  "stand  on  its  own  feet  without  duty  protection « 
Mr.  I3eike.  I  doubt  it  very  much. 
The  Chairman.  You  doubt  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  t       j      ^     j  •+ 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  would  not  advocate,  as  1  understana  it, 
an  economic  policv  which  looked  to  the  permanent  fostering  of  an 
industry  vrhich  looked  as  if  it  never  could  stand  alone  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Exactly;  because  these  men  could  do  something  else 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Heike,  the  chairman  asked  you  what  the  reasons  were  for  the 
American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  purchasing  stock  in  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories about  the  year  1901  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  action  of  your  company  at 
all,  but  I  want  to  get  the  facts  in  the  record  as  to  my  opinion,  and 
see  if  \ou  agree  with  me  as  to  the  principal  cause  for  the  purchase  by 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  stock  in  the  beet-sugar  factories 
at  that  time.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Heike,  that  instead  of  its  being  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  beet-sugar  industry  for  reasons  already 
given — profit  in  the  business — that  at  that  time  Cuban  reciprocity 
was  being  considered  before  Congress,  and  the  owners  of  the  beet-sugar 
factories  of  this  country  were  here  in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of 
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Cuban  reciprocity,  and  to  mthdraw  that  opposition  from  Congress 
of  the  manufacturers  of  beet-sugar,  the  American  Sugar  Refming  Co. 
purchased  interests  in  those  beet  factories  in  order  that  the  owners  of 
the  beet  factories  might  withdraw  their  opposition  to  Cuban  reci- 
procity, which  was  so  strongly  being  put  forward  by  them  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  never  heard  that,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
have  done  so. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  was  in  Congress  at  that  time,  and  I  want  it  to  go 
into  the  record.  The  owners  of  the  beet-sugar  factories  from  all  over 
this  country  were  here  in  opposition  to  Cuban  reciprocity.  Soma  of 
them  were  my  neighbors.  I  never  owned  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock 
in  any  beet  factory,  directly  or  indirectly,  but  many  of  my  neighbors 
were  interested  in  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  they  were 
here  in  Washington  opposing  the  adoption  of  Cuban  reciprocity,  and 
appealing  to  Members  of  Congress,  myself  among  others,  to  oppose 
that  treaty,  saying  that  if  the  duty  were  removed  from  Cuban  sugar 
the  beet-sugar  industry  would  be' destroyed.  That  was  their  argu- 
ment. Some  of  those  men  were  Uving  at  the  hotel  where  I  lived  at 
that  time  and  they  received  a  telegram  one  day  to  come  home,  that 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  made  them  a  proposition  to 
purchase  an  interest  i>n  their  factories  if  they  would  withdraw  their 
opposition  to  Cuban  reciprocity.  The  purchases  were  made  at  that 
time,  and  those  Michigan  men  apologized  to  me  for  dropping  out  of 
the  fight  at  that  time,  because  I  had  started  with  them  and  other 
men  with  me,  and  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  their  support  and 
now  asked  for  the  adoption  of  Cuban  reciprocity.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  refining  industries  of  this  country  were  greatly  benefited  by  the 
adoption  of  Cuban  reciprocity  and  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
duty  then  collected  on  Cuban  sugar  imported  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  do  not  see  that  they  were;  no.  The  refineries  have 
no  interest  in  Cuban  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  whom  did  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  go,  if  it  did  not  go  to  the  refiners  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  To  the  planters;  those  who  owned  raw  sugar.  If  you 
take  the  duty  off  of  one  part  of  an  industry,  the  rest  controls  the  price. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Heike,  has  the  amount  of  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  inured  to  the  Cubans  and  not  to  the  consumers  or  anyone  else 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  To  the  Cubans  only. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Heike,  since  the  adoption  of  Cuban  reciprocity 
until  the  1st  day  of  January  of  this  year,  I  had  occasion  to  look  up 
some  figures  furnished  by  the  Government,  the  20  per  cent  reduction 
given  on  Cuban  sugar  in  that  treaty,  figured  on  all  the  imports  of 
raw  sugar  from  Cuba,  from  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  until  the  1st 
day  of  January  of  this  year,  amounted  to  over  seventy-seven  and  a 
half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Heike.  You  mean  that  amount  of  duty  was  paid? 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  The  20  per  cent  reduction  amounted  to  that  sum. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Twenty  per  cent  reduction  of  the  rates  fixed  in  the 
Dingley  law  amounted  in  eight  years  to  over  $77,500,000. 
■  Mr;  Heike.  I  understand  that;  yes. 
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Mr  FoRDNEY.  That  is  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  revenue.     Where  did  that  revenue  go  ? 

Mr  Heike.  It  went  to  the  man  who  made  the  raw  sugar,  ihey 
immediately  increased  their  price,  so  that  at  New  York  it  cost  the 
same  as  fuU  duty-paid  sugar.        _ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  paid  m  addition ,    ,  .  ,        .       ., 

Mr.  Heike  (interposing).  We  have  paid  so  much  higher  ior  the 

^""Ifc  Fordne?'.''you  have  paid  the  exact  amount  of  the  reduction  of 

the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  ^     ^  ,    ,  ,  ^ 

Mr  FORDNEY.  WiUett  &  Gray's  Trade  Journal  does  not  figure 
it  that  way.  It  shows  that  the  refiners  of  this  country  received  a 
little  better  than  half  of  that  amount,  the  Cubans  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  balance,  and  practically  none  at  all  to  the  consumers  of 

*^i!°HEiKE.  I  do  not  know  about  that.     I  do  not  see  how  they 
could  figure  that  way,  however.  .         ,  •     ^u-  + 

Mr  FORDNEY.  Do  you  Imow  the  price  of  sugar  m  this  country 
since 'the  adoption  of  Cuban  reciprocity,  whether  it  has  been  higher 
or  lower  than  for  eight  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  that  treaty  i 

Mr  Heike  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  because 
there"  are  so  many  factors  which  enter  into  the  price  of  sugar. 

Mr  FoRDNEY.  From  this  trade  journal,  let  me  say  for  the  benefit 
of  the  gentlemen  present,  I  was  able  to  obtain  information,  showing 
that  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer,  or  as  fixed  in  New  York  lor 
eight  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  that  treaty,  was  lower  than  it  has 
been  since  the  adoption  of  that  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fordney,  let  me  suggest  to  you  that  those 
prices  are  in  the  record  for  every  year  since  1885.  „  „      ^     , 

Hvjj  Fordney.  Now,Mr.Heike,yousayyouareinlavorot treetrade, 
and  that  the  man  who  has  something  to  sell  wants  the  highest  measure 
of  protection,  but  the  man  who  wishes  to  buy  wishes  to  buy  at  tfie 
lowest  possible  price. 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  it.  i     ,     ,         .n,-      j. 

Mr  Fordney.  Did  you  ever  know  any  man  who  had  anytfimg  to 
sell,  labor  or  anything  else,  to  complain  because  he  was  getting  too 
high  a  price  for  it?  . 

Mr.  Heike.  I  never  heard  of  that  m  my  hie. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  and  you  never  will.  The  people  are  selfish  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  Heike.  Undoubtedly.  ■  ,      i. 

Mr.  Madison.  May  I  interpolate  a  question  right  there  « 

Mr.  Fordney.  Certainly.  . 

Mr.  Madison.  I  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  received 
1100,000  salary.     You  testified  to  that  ?  . 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  he  did.  ,        ,      ,  -j     ^ 

Mr.  Madison.  And  that  Mr.  Thomas,  when  he  became  president, 
only  received  $50,000,  and  that  he  since  voluntarily  reduced  it  to 
$25,000.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  did  not  know  he  reduced  it. 

Mr.  Freeman  (interposing).  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Madison.  Why  was  that  done  ?  Is  that  an  instance  oi  a  man 
f  eehng  that  he  is  receiving  too  much  salary  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  I  guess  he  is.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  could  not 
answer  that  at  all,  sir.  Whether  he  j>;ave  less  time  to  the  company 
than  Mr.  Havemoyer  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

_  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Heike,  you  say  that  in  the  things  we  can  produce 
in  this  country,  but  can  not  produce  without  protection,  we  ought  to 
abandon  the  production  of  those  articles  and  engage  in  the  production 
of  something  we  can  produce  without  protection  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  The  State  of  Michigan  consumes  about  $6,500,000 
worth  of  sugar,  and  this  year  we  produced  from  our  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories in  that  State  from  ten  to  thirteen  milhon  doUars  worth  of  sugar. 
Do  you  beheve  it  would  be  better  for  the  people  of  that  State  to 
purchase  that  sugar  m  Cuba  or  in  Germany  and  discontinue  the 
production  of  sugar  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  You  see  if  they  could  buy  sugar  at  $3.20 
instead  of  $5,  if  the  Michigan  people  could  get  it  at  $3.20  and  engage 
in  something  else,  they  would  be  very  much  better  off.  But  I  would 
not  do  it  at  once.  I  would  take  20  years  to  do  it.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Fokdney.  It  is  true  that  we  can  purchase  wool  abroad  much 
cheaper  than  we  can  produce  it  in  this  country.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  discontinue  raising  sheep  in  this  country  and  pur- 
chase our  wool  abroad  because  it  can  be  purchased  cheaper  there  than 
here  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  If  we  were  on  a  free-trade  basis  we  could  produce  it 
just  as  cheap  here  as  there.  You  speak  of  wool.  I  hear  very  much 
about  Schedule  K.  It  is  unjust  to  make  one  article  free.  The 
farmer  buys  machinery,  and  there  is  a  100  per  cent  tariff  on  that. 
You  can  not  make  one  article  free.     It  is  an  ou triage  to  do  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Heike.  But  take  it  oil  5  per  cent  at  a  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Do  you  think  we  could  produce  wool  cheaper  under 
free  trade  than  under  protection  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Of  course.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  do  you  want  me 
to  illustrate  that  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  is  all  pertinent.  Suppose  we  could  buy  every- 
thing we  consume  abroad  cheaper  than  here,  do  you  think  then  it 
would  be  wise  to  shut  down  all  our  industries  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  That  could  not  be.  The  Americans  are  just  as  wise 
as  other  people. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  not  the  point.  Suppose  it  could  be  pro- 
duced cheaper  abroad  than  here  under  any  circumstances.  Do  you 
think  it  v/ould  be  wise  to  discontinue  the  production  of  such  articles  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  we  should  learn  to  make  them  just  as  cheap. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  could  we  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  We  are  just  as  intelligent. 

Mr.  Fordney.  We  could  only  do  that  by  reducing  the  price  of 
labor  and  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  we  would  do  it  slowly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  about  wheat  ?  They  can  produce  wheat  in 
the  Northwest  cheaper  than  in  this  country.  Do  you  think  we  had 
better  transfer  it  to  the  Northwest,  to  British  Columbia,  and  let 
them  produce  our  wheat  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  I  think  the  farmers  here  could  produce  it  as  cheap  as 

^^'Mr'^FoHDNEY.  No;  it  has  been  shpwn  conclusively  that  we  can  not 
produce  it  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  it  can  be  produced  m  the 

M^^EiKE  Well,  I  should  pity  the  farmer  who  could  not  produce 
it  as  cheaply.     There  are  different  sides  to  this  tariff  story. 

Mr  FoRDNET.  Now,  my  friend,  it  is  true  and  undisputed  that  the 
lands  are  better  wheat-growing  lands  m  the  Northwest  than  m  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  lands  are  cheaper  than  here,  and  for  that 
reason,  and  for  other  reasons,  they  can  nroduce  a  larger  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  They  can  produce  wheat  cheaper  for  those 
reasons  in  the  Northwest  than  we  can.  Wou  d  you  advise  our  farm- 
ers to  discontinue  the  production  of  wheat  m  this  country  < 

Mr.  Heike.  I  should  look  very  much  into  the  details  of  that,  il  it  is 

'"^Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  would  need  a  little  further 

°°mJ  Heike.'  You  understand,  I  am  speaking  as  a  private  citizen 
throughout  and  not  as  an  officer  of  the  American  Sugar  Refimng  Co. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  I  am  not  quarrelmg  with  you  at  ail,  sir. 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  .  ■   ■        xi, 

Mr  FoRDNEY.  Now,  in  other  words,  if,  m  your  opinion  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country  can  buy  anything  abroad  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  produced  here  it  should  be  bought  abroad,  and  we  should  discon- 
tinue the  production  of  that  in  this  country « 

Mr.  Heike.  Undoubtedly;  because  you  always  have  the  treigM  in 
vour  favor  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Now,  if  the  duty  were  removed  absolutely  on  sugar 
could  we  produce  either  cane  or  beets  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  ,     .    ,  i.     i  x  ,     • 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  that  would  destroy  the  industry  absolutely  m 

this  country  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes.  .  ^,    ^  , 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  would  approve  ot  that  ( 

IVTt   TTp'TKTij     jTcs 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  a  refiner  and  an  importer  of  raw  sugars  you 
would  approve  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  As  a  private  citizen;  yes. 

Mr  FoRDNEY.  But  as  a  manufacturer  1  t      •  • 

Mr  Heike.  Yes;  but  I  would  take  20  years  to  do  it  m.  Louisiana, 
for  instance,  would  ha.ve  to  grow  cotton  and  stop  growing  sugar  cane. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Nov/,  at  the  present  time  cotton  can  be  raised  m  this 
country  and  shipned  abroad  and  converted  into  the  finished  product, 
and  freight  paid  on  it  abroad,  freight  paid  back,  and  a  heavy  duty 
paid,  and  the  finished  product  be  sold  in  this  country  cheaper  than  it 
can  be  produced  in  this  country,  from  American-grown  cotton. 
Would  you  approve  of  discontinuing  the  manufacture  of  American- 
grown  cotton  in  this  country,  if  it  can  be  sent  abroad  and  produced 
cheaper  and  be  brought  back  and  sold  to  the  consumers  cheaper 
than  if  it  were  made  here  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  should  say  we  ought  to  learn  to  make  it  the  same  as 
they  do.  We  should  have  the  same  wisdom  and  knowledge  and 
everything  else. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  only  way  to  learn  that  would  be  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  our  machinery  and  labor,  because  labor  enters  more  largely 
into  the  cost  of  production  than  any  other  one  item. 

Mr.  Heike.  But  our  labor  would  be  that  much  better  off.  For 
instance,  he  would  buy  sugar  for  13.20,  where  he  pays  now  15,  and  he 
is  that  much  better  off,  when  labor  is  reduced  under  free  trade. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  hen  how  about  the  revenues  to  the  Government; 
where  would  we  get  our  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  As  soon  as  we  had  free  trade  I  would  have  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only.  I  would  take  sugar  as  a  good  article  and  would  have 
a  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  sugar. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  You  can  not  have  tariff  for  revenue  unless  you  have 
protection  in  your  tariff.  If  your  tariff  does  not  protect,  you  do  not 
nave  the  imports. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  would  charge  on  sugar  1  cent  a  pound  no  matter 
where  it  is  grown,  whether  on  the  Equator  or  in  Africa,  or  where — a 
general  revenue  dutj^.  I  would  take  coal,  that  is  a  pretty  good  arti- 
cle, and  also  have  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  gallon  on  oil,  but  no  protection 
whatever. 

Mr.  Foedney.  You  would  not  protect  any  industry  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.  Ihe  man  who  coiild  not  make  it  should  leave  it 
alone.  He  should  (io  that  which  he  could  do  best.  For  instance,  iron; 
we  should  have  the  best  iron  factories  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Can  we  produce  iron  here  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
produced  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  we  do  that  now. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  I  can  not  give  the  figures  as  to  that;  but  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not.  "We  have  the  best  iron  in  the  world,  and  we  have 
the  skill.  You  must  remember  one  thing — that  you  always  listen  to 
the  man  who  wants  protection. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  you  are  telling  this  story,  and  you  are  a  free 
trader. 

Mr.  Heike.  But  I  have  no  ax  to  grind. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  I  am  a  private  citizen. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  are  a  private  citizen  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  refined  sugar,  and  you  are  advocating  free  trade  on  sugar, 
are  you  not  ?  ,  .  , .. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  testify  only  as  a  private  citizen,  engaged  in  nothing 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  refined 

sugar?  .  ,        1,      i-jii     i-<v 

Mr.  Heike.  If  I  was  testifying  for  them,  I  might  talk  a  little  ditter- 

ently  under  instructions  from  the  committee.     I  do  not  know  about 

that.  .  I  am  not  engaged  in  the  sugar  company  at  all.     I  am  talking 

as  a  private  citizen.  . 

Mr  Fordney.  Have  you  any  stock  in  any  of  the  sugar  companies  < 

Mr.  Heike.  I   have   a  little   stock,    and   also   m   the   beet-sugar 

companies. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Therefore  you  are  interested  i 

Mr.  Heike.  I  am;  yes. 

Mr  Fordney.  Mr.  Heike,  if  the  duty  on  imported  raw  sugar  were 
put  up  to  a  prohibitive  point,  would  it  not  stimulate  the  domestic 
industry  in  this  country  ? 
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Mr.  Heike.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  better  tor  the 
American  people  than  to  destroy  and  make  wrecks  of  the  present 
sugar  factories  of  this  country  and  import  raw  sugar  under  free  trade  ? 
Do  you  not  believe  that  would  be  better  for  the  American  people  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No.     I  would  give  them  20  years  to  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Fohdney.  Oh,  half  of  us  would  be  dead  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes;  that  is  the  time  it  would  take. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Heike,  outside  of  England,  which  is  especially 
equipped  with  machinery  and  skilled  labor,  through  certain  pecuhari- 
ties  of  position,  do  you  know  of  any  nation  that  adopts  the  pohey 
which  you  recommend  to  us,  having  us  do  those  things  which  we  can 

do  best?  1  ■  1    1 

Mr.  Heike.  You  are  right.  There  is  no  nation  which  has  abso- 
lutely free  trade. 

Mr.  Hinds.  There  is  no  nation  which  has  adopted  this  pohcy  you 
recommend  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Germany  is  a  very  intelligent  nation,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Yes. 

ilr.  Hinds.  Why  do  you  suppose  Germany  has  not  adopted  it  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  Well,  first,  Germany  needs  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  they  have  not  the  resources  we  hav«  to  go  into  all  that.  You 
.must  remember  that  the  United  States  is  as  large  as  Europe,  including 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Take  these  new  countries,  are  there  any  of  those 
which  have  adopted  that  policy  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  You  mean  the  South  American  countries  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heike.  I  know  very  little  about  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not  know  of  any  country  which  has  adopted 
that  policy  ? 

Mr.  Heike.  No. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  the  plan  you  recommended  to 
us  was  generally  approved. 

Mr.  Heike.  It  is  the  method  by  which  we  raise  our  tariff  that  is  so 
objectionable. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  all.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
plan  you  recommend  to  us  was  being  tried  out  generally. 

Mr.  Heike.  No;  you  are  right.  It  has  not.  At  least  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  will  excuse  Mr. 
Heike. 

Mr.  Beck.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to  note,  as  counsel 
for  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  that  it  assumes  no  responsibility 
for  the  witness'  views  on  the  relative  merits  of  free  trade  and  protec- 
tion? 

The  Chairman.  We  quite  understand  that;  and  we  understand 
further  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  could  not  be  responsible 
for  the  testimony  of  any  individual,  whether  an  official  or  not. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  that,  especially  as  Mx. 
Fordney  seemed  to  assume  that  Mr.  Heike  was  at  present  an  official 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  I  wanted  to  correct  any  such 
idea. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LOWEIL  M.  PAIMER. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Madison  to  conduct  the  examination 
of  this  witness. 

Mr.  Madison.  Because  I  think  a  portion  of  the  examination  of  this 
witness  ought  to  be  based  upon  or,  rather,  that  he  ought  to  give 
information  upon  what  was  done  under  a  certain  resolution  that  was 
passed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
and  because  some  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  any  of  its  officers  attempted  to  fix  the 
price  of  refined  sugar,  and  that  is  a  material  question  before  this  com- 
mittee, I  want  to  introduce  in  evidence  a  resoution  which  I  am  going 
to  read,  so  that  all  the  members  of  the  committee  may  hear  it.  This 
is  taken  from  the  minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
on  Tuesday,  September  6,  1898.  The  record  shows  there  was  present 
at  that  meeting  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  W.  B.  Thomas,  who  was  then  the 
vice  president  of  the  company,  F.  O.  Matchieson,  John  E.  Parsons, 
and  Charles  H.  Senff .  I  want  this  transcribed  literally  as  being  taken 
from  pages  268  and  269  of  record  No.  1  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co. : 

On  motion,  a  special  committee  consisting  of  the  president,  vice  president,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  were  appointed  to  fix  the  price  of  refined  sugars.  They  were  authorized,  in 
their  discretion,  to  make  the  price  of  granulated  not  less  than  three-eighths  above  the 
price  of  centrifugals  of  96  degee  tests,  other  refined  sugars  to  correspond.  They  were 
authorized  and  empowered  to  purchase  for  account  of  the  company  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  outside  refineries  at  a  price  and  upon  terms  to  be  fixed  by  them  in  their 
discretion. 

Signed  by  Charles  H.  Senff,  acting  secretary.  It  is  dated  Sep- 
tember 6,  1898.  I  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  Mr.  Thomas  was 
the  vice  president.  Mr.  Thomas  was  not  the  vice  president  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Senff  was  the  vice  president.  Now,  I  will  proceed  with 
the  oral  examination. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Palmer,  you  may  state  your  full  name  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Lowell  M.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Madison.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  206  Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Brooklyn  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Since  1865. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  your  present  occupation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  the  president  of  E.  I.  Squibbs  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  what  business  are  they  engaged  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  Manufacturers  of  medicines  and  drugs  and  chemicals. 

Mr.  Madison.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir.  ,      .        •        a 

Mr.  Madison.  Were  you  ever  connected  with  the  American  sugar 
Refining  Co.  in  any  capacity? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  -^i   ..i,   . 

Mr.  Madison.  State  when  you  were  first  connected  with  that  com- 
pany, and  in  what  capacity  ?  ,         .        r.  ir,  r   •      n 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  was  a  director  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
from  January  11,  1899,  to  January  11,  1905. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Were  you  in  any  capacity  employed  by  that  com- 
pany previous  to  January  11,  1899? 

Mr.  Madison.  You  may  state  what  that  relation  was;  m  what 
capacity  you  were  employed  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
previous  to  the  time  you  became  one  of  the  members  of  its  board 
of  directors. 

Mr.  Palmee.  I  was  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.  from 
1890  to  July  1,  1906. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  relation  did  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.  have 
to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  that  caused  you  to  say  that,  by 
reason  of  being  president  of  that  company,  you  were  connected  with 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Palmee.  It  made  all  its  barrels. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  hold  and  own' 
any  of  the  stock  of  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Palmee.  It  owned  it  all. 
Mr.  Madison.  It  owned  it  all  ? 
Mr.  Palmee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  elected  its  board  of  directors  ? 
Mr.  Palmee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Were  you,  previous  to  the  time  you  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.,  in  any  wise  connected  with,  in  a 
business  way,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  the  Sugar  Refineries 
Co.,  commonly  known  as  the  original  Sugar  Trust? 
Mr.  Palmee.  Not  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Madison.  With  whom  were  you  connected  who  was  interested 
in  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  had  a  cooperage  business  of  my  own  in  1873.     In  , 
1874,  the  firm  of  Havemeyers  &  Elder  became  interested  with  me  in 
that  cooperage  business.     In  1874,  I  brought  the  first  railroad  to 
Brooklyn,  and  they  were  interested  with  me  in  the  railroad  and  the 
lighterage  business  from  1874. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  that  you  were  connected  with  Henrjr  0.  Have- 
meyer  and  Theodore  Havemeyer  since  1874,  in  a  business  way? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Since  1873. 
Mr.  Madison.  1873  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 
Mr.  Madison.  In  a  business  way  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  .Were  your  relations  with  Mr.  Henry  0.  Havemeyer 
of  a  close,  intimate,  personal  nature? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Fairly  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  you  were,  in  fact,  connected  with  him  in  a  per- 
sonal and  business  way  from  1873,  then,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death? 
Mr.  Palmer.  No;  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  1906. 
Mr.  Madison.  Up  to  that  date,  1906  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yea. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  lie  died  in  1907? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  you  may  state  whether  or  not  you  were 
acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
previous  to  tlie  time  vov  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
m  1899. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  an  indirect  way ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Were  you  in  any  manner,  so  that  you  could  state 
to  this  committee  any  facts  with  regard  to  its  operations,  outside  of 
hearsay  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  Your  connection  with  it,  previous  to  that  time,  was 
purely  in  the  matter  of  selling  barrels  as  the  president  of  your 
coinpany  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  had  anything  to  do,  previous 
to  that  time,  with  making  contracts,  arrangements  or  agreements 
with  railroad  and  steamship  companies  with  regard  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  products  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Its  refined  sugar  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  what  your  duties 
were  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  making  arrangements,  contracts, 
and  agreements  with  transportation  companies  for  the  transportation 
of  the  products  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  previous  to  the 
time  you  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  the  first  arrangement  that  I  had  to  do  with 
was  the  ehmination  of  a  contract  made  by  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Have- 
meyer  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  owing  to  his  ownership  in 
the  house  of  Harrison,  Havemeyer  &  Co.,  who  were  the  predecessors 
of  Harrison,  Frazier  &  Co.     I  can  not  give  you  the  date. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  my  question  was  general.  I  wanted  to  know, 
in  a  general  way,  first,  without  going  into  specific  instances,  what 
your  duties  were  in  connection  with  the  arrangement  of  transporta- 
tion, what  you  did,  generally,  with  the  railroad  and  steamship  com- 
panies, etc.  P     J.    •  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  I  made  contracts  with  them  for  freight. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  have  any  title,  as  a  person  engaged  m  those 
duties  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  None  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir.  ,  •  ,     ,  ,    j 

Mr.  Madison.  But  you  were  the  agent  through  which  they  operated 
in  the  matter  of  making  contracts  with  steamship  and  steamboat  and 
transportation  companies  ?  .  -m     i       n 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Riley,  who  is  now  on  Blackweils 
Island,  was  an  employee  in  my  service,  and  he  made  probably  99  per 
cent  of  those  contracts.  „    t  i      j  ^ 

Mr  Madison.  Why  is  Thomas  on  Blackweils  Island  ( 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  he  stole  some  of  the  records  from  District 
Attorney  Wise's  office,  and  was  put  there. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  records «  ,        -r       ,     i  ^1,^1, 

Mr  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  what  records.  I  only  know  that  he 
stole  some  records,  and  they  sent  hhn  to  Blackweils  Island,  and  he 
is  there  now. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  was  under  you  ? 

Mr  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  ^^        ,  ,-         t 

Mr' Madison.  What  was  he  charged  with?  The  abstraction  of 
records  from  the  district  attorney's  office?  Was  that  the  specihc 
charge  against  him? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  To  what  extent  did  he  make  these  contracts  and 
arrangements  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  say  about  99  per  cent. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  were  cognizant  of  them  ?  You  knew  what  they 
Were  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  was  responsible  for  them. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  know  what  they  were? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Generally. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  may  state  whether  or  not 

Mr.  Beck.  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Madison,  that  you  interrogate  the 
witness  as  to  whether  Riley,  at  the  time  he  abstracted  these  records 
and  sold  them,  was  in  the  employ  of  the  company  or  in  the  employ 
of  the  United  States  Government  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No;  I  would  rather  that  you  ask  permission  to  ask 
these  questions,  and  would,  generally,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
rather  that  you  did  that,  if  you  want  to  bring  out  any  of  these  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity  with  each 
witness,  if  you  so  desire,  to  ask  any  questions  that  you  may  wish  to 
put. 

Mx.  Beck.  It  is  so  hard,  at  the  end  of  a  long  examination,  to  get 
the  connection  and  explain  any  particular  point.  I  have  never 
interrupted,  except  where  I  thought  possibly  I  could  be  of  some 
assistance  to  the  committee.  From  the  way  in  which  the  questions 
have  been  put,  I  thought  Mr.  Madison  was  possibly  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  this  man  Riley  was  still  in  the  employ  of  the 
company.  I  only  wanted  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  he  was  not;. that 
he  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  an  employee  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Madison.  No;  I  really  regarded  that  matter  as  immaterial, 
and  for  that  reason  did  not  go  into  it.  It  is  rather  outside  of  the 
scope  of  the  investigation. 

You  may  state  whether  or  not  Iv'ir.  Riley's  duties  and  yours  per- 
tained in  an}^  way  to  the  obtaining  of  rebates  or  concessions  from 
railroad  companies,  steamship  or  steamboat  companies,  for  the 
transportation  of  the  property  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Prior  to  1887,  yes.  Prior  to  1901,  yes.  But  after 
the  formation  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  I  then  brought 
about  an  arrangement  by  which  the  American  Sugar  Co.  were  sup- 
posed to  pay  full  tariff  on  every  pound  of  sugar  shipped. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  you  use  the  very  suggestive  and  significant 
word  "supposed." 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Why  did  you  use  that  word  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  with  any  ulterior  motive.  They  did  on  the 
great  mass. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  did  not  suspect  you  of  an  ulterior  purpose,  but 
your  saying  "supposed"  raises  the  question  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
theory  rather  than  an  actual  fact. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  it  was  not  an  actual  fact. 

Mr.  Madison.  No;  kindly  explain  to  the  jury  [laughter] — I  mean 
to  the  committee;  well,  we  are  in  a  sense  sitting  as  a  jury,  and  we 
want  to  be  fair  and  impartial,  and  while  we  may  sometimes  get 
heated,  we  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  asking  questions  in  any 
hostile  or  adverse  sense.     What  we  want  is  the  real  facts,  and  if  you 
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gentlemen  will  deal  frankly  with  us,  we  always  will  with  you.  I  am 
encouraged  to  believe  that  this  witness  wants  to  do  that. 

Taking  up  the  matter  in  a  consecutive  way,  beginning  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  combination,  you  may  state  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
way  rebates  were  obtained  by  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co. — that  is,  the 
original  combination  that  was  organized  in  1887  and  passed  out  of 
existence  with  the  organization  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co, 
in  1891. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  refinery  to 
live  prior  to  the  consolidation  of  these  companies  in  1887  without 
the  obtaining  of  rebates.  It  was  a  very  bitter  fight  between  the 
sugar  refining  interests  everywhere;  Philadelphia  against  New  York 
and  New  York  against  Boston.  The  man  that  got  the  lowest  rate 
had  the  benefit  of  it.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  now,  then,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  combi- 
nation was  in  order  to  prevent  that  contest  between  you,  to  bring  you 
together  in  a  common  bond,  whereby  the  difficulties  and  clashes  that 
had  arisen  between  the  three  refining  centers  might  be  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  combination.  I  did 
have  something  to  do  with  it;  but  very  little  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  only  asked  the  question  because  of  your  stating 
the  condition  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  understood,  from  your  association  with  these 
gentlemen,  that  that  condition  of  fierce  competition  was  undesirable 
and  that  a  combination  might  eliminate  it  ?  That  was  the  under- 
standing at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  did  not  understand  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
was  in  the  railroad  business  myself,  and  I  knew  what  rates  were, 
and  did  not  need  to  go  to  them. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  you  understood  it  then  from  conditions  as  they 
arose? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  from  conditions. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  that  was  true  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  that  is  a  frank  answer,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  it.  Answering  that  you  did  not  intend  to  destroy 
competition,  when  that  was  a  natural  thing,  seems  to  me,  at  least — 
and,  I  think,  to  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  comniittee— not 
entirely  a  frank  answer.     It  is  almost  a  necessary  conclusion. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  trust — because  that  was  a  trust; 
there  is  no  question  about  that;  whether  this  was  or  not,  the  purpose 
of  it  was  frankly  and  avowedly  that  of  a  trust— you  were  obtaining 
rebates  at  that  time  for  the  Havemeyer  interests « 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  only  for  the  Havemeyer  interests,  but  for  other 
interests  as  well;  other  sugar  refineries  and  interests.  I  was  gather- 
ing freight  for  Palmer's  docks,  Brooklyn. 

Mr  Madison.  You  were  running  a  dock  at  that  time,  or  a  railroad  « 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  had  all  the  trunk  lines  except  the  Pennsylvania  and 

the  D.,  L.  &  W.  roads.  „       ,     .   .  .■        .  ^i, 

Mr  Madison.  Well,  now,  just  state,  for  the  information  ol  the  coni- 
mittee    what  you  were  doing  at  that  time;   what  particular  busi 
ness  you  were  in,  and  what  your  relations  to  these  companies,  the 
sugar  companies  and  the  railroad  companies,  were,  so  that  we  may 
understand  how  it  was  that  you  arranged  those  matters. 
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Mr  Palmer.  When  I  commenced  with  Havemeyers  &  Elder,  the 
nearest  station  was  St.  Johns  Park,  N.  Y.,  so  that  they  had  to  cart 
and  pay  ferriage  on  every  pound  of  sugar  shipped  by  rail,  ihat 
seemed  to  me  to  be  an  unwise  arrangement,  and  I  suggested_to  Have- 
meyers &  Elder  that  they  bring  a  railroad  to  Brooklyn.  I  brougM 
the  Erie  Railroad  in  1874;  I  brought  the  New  -York  Central,  I  guess, 
in  1875;  then  tlie  Central  bought  the  West  Shore;  and  the  year  that 
they  bought  the  West  Shore  I  brought  it  there,  and  kept  on  bring- 
ino-  roads  until  I  brought  all  except  the  D.  L.  &  W.  and  the  Pennsyl- 
valiia.  The  Pennsylvania  came  and  bought  a  block  of  ground  adjoin- 
ing that  property  and  opened  a  dock  of  their  own. 
Mr.  Madison.  Were  jou  the  owner  of  a  dock? 
Mr.  Palmer.  The  real  estate  was  owned  by  Havemeyer  &  Elder. 
The  contract  was  first  made  in  the  name  of  Havemeyer  &  Elder,. 
they  owning  the  real  estate;  but  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Blanchard,  president  of  the  Erie,  got  into  an  altercation, 
and  the  contract  was  canceled;  and  from  that  date  on  the  contract 
stood  in  my  name. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  that  you  were  the  person  who  was  responsible  tor 
bringing  these  railroads  to  these  docks,  which  brought  them  right  to 
the  doors  of  the  Havemeyer' s  plant? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  Or  practically  so  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Havemeyer  &  Elder  plant  was  about  halt  a  mile. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  practically  so. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  them  increased  facilities 
of  transportation.  That  is  a  rather  interesting  story.  How  did  you 
bring  the  railroads  there?  At  that  time  you  had  to  bring  them 
entirely  by 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  had  about  six  blocks  of  ground,  and  i  had  to  make 
my  own  investments,  and  I  received  a  lighterage  charge  of  4^  cents 
per  100  pounds  on  all  freight  going  west  or  coming  from  west  of  a 
certain  definite  point,  that  definite  point  being  Buffalo,  Suspension 
Bridge,  Salamanca,  Parkersburg,  and  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  received  that  Kghterage  charge  from  the 
railroads  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  .    . 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  did  you  utilize  that  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  Plavemeyers  in  obtaining  more  advantageous  rates  on  the 
railroads? 

Kr.  Palmer.  No  more  than  I  did  any  other  sugar  refiner  that  could 
ship  from  my  dock. 

Mr.  JIadison.  In  other  words,  you  extended  it  to  all  who  came  to 
your  docks? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Which  wore,  in  fact,  owned  by  the  Havemeyers? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yea,  nir. 

Mr.  }>Tadison.  You  being  merely  the  nominal  title  owner  ? 

T,[r.  Palmer.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  concsusions  which  were  extended  to  you  by  the 
railroads  Lhrough  lighterage  charges 

Yr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  the  hghterage  charge  went  into  my  pocket. 

Mr.  Madison.  Into  your  individual  pocket? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Into  my  individual  pocket,  to  which  Havemeyers  and 
Elder  were  interested  parties. 

iilr.  lUADisoN.  Yes;  all  right.  Now,  then,  that  was  not  the  means 
whereby  you  were  able  to  obtain  concessions  to  these  companies  that 
came  to  your  dock  ? 

l.^r.  Palmer.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Tell  the  committee  how  you  were  able  to  obtain 
concessions  and  what  kind  and  character  of  concessions  you  did 
obtain  from  the  railroads  who  siiipped  from  3"our  docks  ? 

Ml-.  Palmer.  Wh}-,  the  railroads .  were  always  in  a  scrap  among 
themselves.  Sometimes  I  would  find  that  sixth  class  freight,  in 
which  sugar  stood,  was  going  from  A  or  B  or  C  at  less  than  its  pub- 
lished tariff  rate,  and  I  would  seek  it. 

^,Ir.  IvIadison.  Were  there  any  instances  in  which  money  was 
actually  returned  to  the  Havemeyers  or  to  others,  as  a  concession  or 
rebate  from  the  rate? 

^Ir.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

IMr.  ^Iadison.  Were  there  numerous  instances  of  that  kind  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  Up  to  1901  they  were  very  numerous. 

ilr.  iLvDisoN.  Very  numerous? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  this  Sugar  Refineries  Co.,  which  was 
organized  in  1887  by  the  bringing  into  a  combination  of  some  17  or 
18  companies,  that  combination  or  trust  received  those  concessions 
did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Can  you  give  any  idea 

Mr.  Palmer  (interrupting).  Well,  I  will  qualify  that.  I  can  not 
tell  you  the  date;  but  very  soon — no;  that  was  after  1891.  Yes; 
they  received  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  received  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  All  right.     Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea 
as  to  the  amount  that  they  received  in  money  that  was  actually 
paid  bacli  by  the  railroad  companies  out  of  moneys  which  the  Sugar 
Refineries  Co.  had  paid  in  the  nrst  instance  for  freight? 
..  Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  it  a  great  suin  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  it  was  a  considerable  sum. 

Mr.  ilADisoN.  It  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum  for  each  one  of 
the  years  from  1887  up  to  1891,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  the  date. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Up  to  1901,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Madison.   1891. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Not  1901  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  1901.     Probably  I  did. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  thought  he  said  it  continued  to  1901  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  1891  was  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  American. 

Mr.  M,VDisoN.  Yes;  it  was  the  v.itness  that  was  in  error— merely 
through  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  . 

Now  then  did  you  receive  any  rebates  from  steamship  or  steam- 
boat companies— when  I  say  "you,"  I  mean  the  people  for  whom 
you  were  operating? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  we  did — on  coast  line  steamships  and  on 
the  lake  fine  of  steamships. 
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Mr  Madison.  Can  you  direct  this  committee  to  the  place  where 
it  can  obtain  a  record  and  a  statement  of  these  rebates  and  the 
amounts  ?     Who  kept  an  account  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  kept  an  account  of  them.  ^  .     ^u 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  you  the  books  and  records  that  contam  those 
figures  now  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Where  are  they « 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  sent  them  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Parker,  my  successor  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Sugar  Reiinmg  Co.,  117  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  Mr.  Parker  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  is  your  successor  ?    That  is,  your  successor  m 

1905? 
Mr.  Palmer.  In  1906. 
Mr.  Madison.  1906 « 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 
Mr.  Madison.  When  you  left  the  directorate  of  the  company » 

Mr.  Palmer.  No .  i     i,  u  •     i.i, 

Mr.  Madison.  What,  if  any,  official  capacity  does  he  hold  in  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  besides  that  of  director  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co. 
and  occupies  the  same  position  that  I  occupied.  I  do  not  thmk  he 
has  any  interest,  but  he  manages  the  railroad  business,  the  same  as 
I  did.     He  is  not  a  director. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now  then,  coming  down  to  the  year  1891,  alter  that 
time  you  were  still  in  control  of  the  transportation  matters  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  were  jou  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Madison.  You  may  state  what,  if  anything,  m  the  way  ot 
concessions,  rebates,  favors  of  any  kind,  were  extended  to  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  from  1891— we  will  take  it  by  periods;  say 
to  1896;  five  year  periods. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  be  hard  to  answer  for  periods. 

Mr.  Madison.  If  it  is  hard  to  answer  by  periods,  you  may  use  the 
method  that  is  most  convenient  to  you. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  railrods  would  be  in  a  fight  now  and  then,  and 
without  any  effort  from  me,  rates  would  go  down  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion. When  they  did,  I  got  the  benefit  of  them.  Havemeyers  and 
Elder  received,  and  all  the  Brooklyn  sugar  refiners  received,  from  an 
earlier  date  than  that,  a  cartage  charge  of  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Theodore  Havemeyer,  against  the 
wish  of  his  father,  and  against  the  wish  of  his  brother  H.  0.,  went  over 
to  Philadelphia  and  joined  in  the  house  of  Harrison,  Havemeyer  &  Co., 
as  it  then  was.  He  made  no  investment  of  money,  while  I  had  invested 
in  Brooklyn  about  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness. He  performed  no  service,  and  the  Pennsylvania  road  were  pay- 
ing him  the  same  lighterage  charge  that  they  were  paying  to  me  for 
lighterage,  and  the  labor  of  the  loading  of  those  cars.  Mr.  H.  O. 
Havemeyer  came  to  me  one  day  to  show  me  that  something  was 
wrong  with  the  situation,  and  showed  me  the  price  at  which  sugar  was 
selling  in  Chicago ;  and  I  saw,  at  once,  that  there  was  a  leak  somewhere; 
and  I  found  where  it  was.  That  finally  resulted  in  his  driving  his 
brother,  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer  out  of  the  firm  of  Harrison,  Havemeyer 
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&  Co.,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  in  1887. 
Mr.  Depew  is  the  only  man  Hving  that  could  verify  this  to-day — 
Senator  Depew. 

I  went  to  Mr.  Depew,  who  was  then  president  of  the  New  York 
Central,  and  John  King,  who  was  at  the  time  president  of  the  Erie 
Railroad.  My  information  was  private.  I  could  not  prove  it.  But, 
in  that  early  day,  they  were  settling — making  rates  by  so-called 
"gentlemen's  agreements,"  which  they  would  make  to-day  and 
establish  a  rate  and  go  out  and  break  to-morrow. 

I  suggested  to  Mr.  King  that  if  he  would  accuse  Mr.  Roberts,  the 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Road,  of  this  fact,  that  possibly 
Roberts  would  own  up.  He  did  accuse  him,  and  Mr.  Roberts  owned 
up.  He  aclmowledged  that  he  was  paying  it.  He  says,  "You  are 
paying  it  to  Palmer."  "Yes,"  Mr.  King  said,  "but  Mr.  Pahner  has 
an  investment.  He  performs  a  service."  I  had  9  locomotives;  I 
had  14  railroad  floats;  I  had  6  blocks  of  ground,  devoted  to  this 
express  purpose,  and  3  towboats  that  I  owned,  and  1  or  2  chartered, 
while  Mr.  Theodore  Havemeyer  had  not  invested  a  dollar.  He  was 
compelling  the  Pennsylvania  Road  to  put  the  cars  into  the  Franklin 
Refinery  and  load  them  and  then  pay  him,  in  addition,  that  4^ 
cents  per  100  pounds.  The  rate  on  sugar  to  Chicago  is  only  25  cents. 
The  differential  on  sixth  class  from  Chicago  is  2  cents.  Four  and 
one-fifth  plus  2  is  6j,  or  over  25  per  cent  of  the  rate  to  Chicago.  It 
would  have  driven  every  New  York  refinery  out  of  business. 

I  then  siicceeded  in  getting  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie 
Road — - — 

Mr.  Madison.  Through  Mr.  Depew  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Through  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Depew  was  familiar  with  it, 
though. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  was  familiar  with  it?     He  knew  about  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  was  at  that  time  president  of  the  New  York 
Central,? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  They  tried  to  get  Mr.  Roberts  to  abate  this 
charge.  He  said  he  would  be  ostracized  socially  if  he  did  abate  it, 
and  that  they  might  just  as  well  understand  now  as  any  time  that  the 
whole  treasury  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  was  back  of  that  Philadel- 
phia refinery;  and  he  declined  to  abate  it.  That  was  the  origin  of 
the  2-cent  cartage  charge,  which  was  paid  up  to  the  time  that  the 
Elkins  biU  became  a  law,  the  19th  of  February,  1903. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  that  cartage  charge  was  paid  for  the  purpose 
of  equalizing 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison  (continuing) .  The  differences  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Owing  to  that  cut  which  had  been  given  to  Theodore 
Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes.  In  other  words,  Theodore  Havemeyer  had 
no  investment,  and  yet  he  got  the  same  concession  in  lighterage 
charge  that  you  did  with  an  investment  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And,  to  equahze  the  matter,  you  compelled  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  to  give  you  the  2-cent  cartage  charge  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  filed  a  tariff  from  the  refineries.  It 
did  not  say  it  covered  cartage,  but  the  tariff  read,  "From  the  refin- 
eries," which  covered  a  cartage  charge.  •      J.     -^o 

Mr.  MADisolsr.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  do  any  cartmg  tor  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  refinery  had  to  do  the  carting;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  much  cartage  did  you  do  ? 

Mr  Palmer.  Havemeyers  &  Elder  had  to  cart  a  half  a  mile; 
Moller  &  Sierck  had  to  cart  at  least  a  mile;  Havemeyer  Bros,  from 
Green  Point  had  to  cart  at  least  2  miles  to  my  docks. 

lb.  Madison.  However,  previous  to  this  time  you  had  been  doing 
business  without  any  cartage  charge  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  .       t  i 

Mr.  Madison.  And  how  much  of  a  cartage  concession  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Two  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Madison.  To  what  point  ?     To  any  point  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  any  point  west  of  these  western  terminals  that  I 
mentioned  before. 

Mr.  Madison.  Taking  into  consideration  the  amount  ot  sugar  that 
was  shipped  from  your  docks  at  that  time,  or  from  these  plants  at  that 
time,  how  much  would  these  concessions  amount  to  in  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  would  be  hard  to  say.  I  should  say  somewhere 
between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  that  is,  on  the  total  product  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Go. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  continued  up  to  the  passage  ot  the  J^vlkms  law 

in  1903?  ^    ,       .     ,, 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  continued  later.  It  was  interrupted  then  by  Mr. 
Gassatt  refusing  to  pay  that  cartage.  Prior  to  that  time,  and  very 
soon  after  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  was  formed,  I  went  to 
Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  I  said:  "I  am  tired  of  looking  gift  horses 
in  the  mouth,  and  I  think,  now  that  we  have  combined  these  interests, 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  pay  absolute  tariff,  and  I  ask  that  you  do 
it."  And  he  stiRhad  this  old  Philadelphia  bee  buzzing  in  his  bonnet, 
and  he  said:  "If  you  can  handle  the  Pennsylvania  road,  I  will  do  it. 

The  Ghairman.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  said:  "If  you  can  handle  the  Pennsylvania  road, 
I  will  do  it."     It  made  very  bitter  feeling. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  if  j^ou  could  get  that  hghterage 
removed  at  Philadelphia,  he  would  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  and  suggested  that  I  get  the  traffic  managers 
together  and  make  a  physical  division  of  the  sugar  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Go.  among  the  various  railroads.  I  had  great 
difficulty  to  get  it  done,  but  I  finally  got  it  done,  as  long  as  they  were 
all  going  to  get  tariffs,  with  a  httle  giving  and  taking.  And  it  was 
then  a  question  of  satisfying  Gassatt  with  it.  I  went  over  to  see 
Gassatt,  and  Gassatt  says : 

This  is  a  very  nice  arrangement  of  yours,  Palmer;  but  how  do  you  know  that  Have- 
meyer will  carry  it? 

He  says : 

He  is  now  melting  one-third  of  his  sugar  in  Philadelphia  and  two-thirds  in  New 
York.  How  do  1  know,  when  this  arrangement  is  made,  that  he  will  not  shut  up 
Philadelphia  altogether?  I  will  only  do  it  conditioned  upon  the  fact  that  he  con- 
tinues his  meltings  in  the  future  the  same  as  he  has  been  doing  in  the  past. 
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That  involved  another  interview  with  Mr.  Havemeyer;  and  so  Mr 
N  athan  (jiltord  and  a  committee  appointed  by  the  trunk  Unes  of  the 
trathc  managers  were  asked  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Havemeyer 

Mr  Havemeyer,  without  making  any  distinct  agreement  that  tliis 
should  be  a  hard  and  fast  matter  for  all  time,  agreed  to  carry  out  his 
end  of  the  agreement;  and  that  agreement  was  put  in  force  and 
sugar  has,  with  few  exceptions  noted  by  this  discharged  employee 
Mr.  Kdey,  paid  tariffs  on  the  very  great  bulk  of  its  shipments  since 
during  my  administration. 

Mx.  Madison.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say  that  it  has  paid  the  full 
tariif  rate  as  shown  by  the  tariff  sheets  of  the  raihoad  companies « 
_  Mr.  Palmer.  Less  the  2  cents  cartage  charge,  except  in  isolated 
mstances,  which  Mr.  Eiley  showed.  He  was  discharged  from  my 
service  and  he  went  up  and  gave  that  information  to  Mr.  Wise,  so  that 
I  think  that  everything  came  out  to  Mr.  Wise  that  could  come  out 
through  Riley. 

Mr.  Madison.  When  you  say  "Less  this  cartage  charge,"  I  thought 
the  cartage  charge  was  eliminated  by  reason  of  the  arrangement  that 
you  succeeded  in  effecting  between  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Cassatt  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  omitted  one  thing.  When  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  formed,  or  when  this  arrangement  was  made, 
that  cartage  charge  was  made  universal  all  over  the  United  States,  so 
that  every  one  received  2  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  cartage  of 
sugar  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  So  that  we  could  say,  under  the 
interstate  commerce  act,  that  there  was  no  discrimination. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  was  in  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  very  soon  after  1891.  I  think 
probably  ia  1891. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  that  the  cartage  charge  was  not  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  the  method  in  which  you  eliminated  the  dis- 
crimination from  the  giving  of  the  cartage  charge  was  by  making  it 
apply  to  everybody  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  By  making  it  apply  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes.  Now  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  time 
there  were  only  a  few  people  who  could  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  were 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Any  sugar  refinery  could  receive  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  but  there  were  but  few  people  outside  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  1891  that  could  receive  the  benefit 
of  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  received  it.  They  were  not  excluded  from  it. 
They  received  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  say;  they  did  receive  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  But,  outside  of  them,  there  were  but  few  to  receive 
it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  was  Henderson  in  New  Orleans,  and  one 
refinery  in  Austin,  Tex.,  and  there  was  Revere  in  Boston.  I  guess 
that  is  all,  in  1891. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Palmer,  you  say  that  there  were 
some  isolated  instances  in  which  concessions  were  received  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Madison.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  what  those 
instances  were.  .  ,,  _  ,  _ 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  could  not  begin  to  tell  you.  I  supposed  I  was 
entirely  out  of  the  sugar  business,  or  any  connection  with  it.  I  did 
not  anticipate  being  called  here  as  a  witness.  I  havenot  been  in  the 
office  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  since  I  left  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Give  some  of  the  instances.     You,  perhaps,  can  not 

give  all,  but  give  some  of  them.  ,         ^t 

Mr  Palmer.  Well,  after  the  Elkms  bill  became  a  law,  the  most 
important  one  is  the  shipment  to  W.  H.  Edgar  &  Son,  of  Detroit  Mich. 
W  H  Edgar  &  Son,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  the  largest  distributors 
of  suo-ar  in  the  United  States.     At  that  time  they  purchased  every 
pounS  of  sugars  handled  by  them  exclusively  from  Havemeyers  & 
Elder      They  never  went  to  Post,  although  he  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  to  take  it,  but  they  always  went  to 
Havemeyers  &  Elder.     He  used  to  be  Mr.  Havemeyer  s  agent  m  by- 
o-one  years.     Young  Goodloe  Edgar  came  into  my  office  one  mommg 
and  laid  down  Interstate  Commerce  Tariff  No.  66  of  the  Cleveland  & 
Buffalo  Steamboat  Co.,  showing  a  rate  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  of  6 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  proportionate  rates  to  all  Michigan  com- 
mon points.     He  had  gone  to  old  Stilwell,  who  was  the  worst  canal  cut- 
ter in  the  New  York  market,  and  had  received  a  rate  from  Stilwell  of  7 
cents,  while  the  regular  rate  should  be  10  by  canal.     The  sum  of  the 
two  was  13.     I  had  used  Edgar's  sugar  to  distribute  as  I  pleased 
among  any  roads  that  I  could  reach  Detroit  on,  because  the  burden 
was  put  upon  my  shoulders  of  carrying  out  the  divisions  of  this  sugar 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  its  8  per  cent  or  to  the 
other  various  roads  the  different  percentages  which  I  had  agreed  upon 
with  the  traffic  managers,  you  see.     It  was  going  to  make  me  power- 
less to  carry  that  out  if  Edgar  was  taken  away  from  me.     I  remon- 
strated with  Goodloe  and  showed  him  that  he  had  had  fair  treat- 
ment   ,     ^        .  1   „ 

Mr.  Madison.  He  was  traffic  manager  of  the  Detroit  people  « 
Mr.  Palmer.  His  father  was  then  in  bed — on  what  proved  to  be 
afterwards  his  deathbed. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  say,  was  he  the  traffic  manager  for  the  Detroit 
people — the  Edgars  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  he  was  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Madison.  Very  well.     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  is  the  head  of  the  house  now.  But  to  no  avail. 
Then  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nathan  Gilford.  The  reason  the  letter 
was  written  to  Mr.  Gilford  was  that  Mr.  Gilford  was  the  chairman 
of  the  body  of  traffic  managers  that  went  with  me  to  see  Mr.  Have- 
meyer to  arrange  for  this  division. 

Mr.  Gilford  was  away  and  Mr.  Pomeroy  rephed  to  that  letter.  1 
think  I  showed  in  that  letter  that  a  time  had  arrived  when,  both 
by  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  by  the  courts,  a  point  had 
been  reached  where  Mr.  Gilford  was  called  upon  to  make  a  rate, 
rather  than  to  have  that  arrangement  broken  up.  That  was  con- 
trary to  the  Elkins  law.  There  was  no  question  of  that.  I  wanted 
him  to  malse  a  rate,  and  I  wanted  him  to  file  a  tariff.  If  he  had 
done  it,  and  filed  his  tarifi",  it  would  have  been  a  perfectly  legal 
transaction. 

I  was  about  that  time  laid  up  with  bronchitis,  and  Mr.  Pomeroy 
answered  that  letter,  and  I  never  saw  that  letter  until  I  saw  it  m 
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the  grand  jury  room.     I  would  have  sworn  no  such  letter  had  ever 
been  written. 

Under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Janeway,  I  got  on  the  slowest  steamer  I 
could  and  went  to  Europe.  I  was  where  I  could  hardly  speak  above 
a  whisper,  and  I  was  gone  for  several  months. 

But  Mr.  Gilford  failed  to  file  that  tariff.     The  letter  was  written  by 
Mr.  Pomeroy.     He  failed  to  file  that  tariff.     It  was  an  open,  frank 
manly  letter,  headed  "personal  and  confidential,"  such  as  one  honest 
man  would  write  to  another  one.     It  was  not  intended  to  be  shown. 

Mr.  Riley  stole  that  letter  from  my  office.  He  took  it  up  and  offered 
it  to  the  representatives  of  the  New  York  American.  I  have  a  corre- 
spondence with  me  now — not  with  me  now,  but  at  my  home — :from 
the  representatives  of  the  New  York  American  saying  that  a  dis- 
charged employee  with  a  grievance  had  offered  them  some  corre- 
spondence and  that  if  I  would  like  an  interview  they  would  give  it 
to  me. 

I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  wrote  you  to  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Some  representative  of  the  New  York  American. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  ?  Can  you  not  give  his 
name? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  can  not  give  his  name.  I  can  produce  the 
letter. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will,  if  you  want  it.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
returned  to  me. 

Mr.  Madison.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  letter.  I 
knew  of  no  letters  that  any  one  had  that  would  do  me  any  harm.  I 
did  not  know  that  any  such  letter  had  been  written  until,  as  I  tell  you, 
it  was  put  in  my  hands  in  the  grand  jury  room. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  was  the  substance  of  that  letter?  What  did 
it  say  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  went  on  to  say  that  a  discharged  employee  with 
a  grievance  had  some  correspondence  that  I  might  perhaps  not  want 
to  have  made  public,  and  that  if  I  would  like  to  have  an  interview 
regarding  the  matter  they  would  be  very  glad  to  give  it  to  me.  That 
was  about  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well  now,  what  was  the  substance  of  this  letter  that 
showed  up  in  the  jury  room  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  letter  that  showed  up  in  the  jury  room  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  That  was  the  letter  from  you  to  Mr.  Gilford  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  the  letter  from  me  to  Mr.  Gilford  that 
showed  up  in  the  jury  room.  That  I  knew  of,  of  course.  Mr.  Gilford 
was  absent,  and  Mr.  Pomeroy,  his  assistant,  replied. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  showed  the  whole  transaction.  It  goes  on  to 
say  in  that  letter  that  the  question  as  to  whether  that  rate  is  to  be 
offered  to  Post  is  to  be  held  in  abeyance  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  real  meaning  of  that  letter  is  whether  Mr.  Gil- 
ford was  to  file  that  tariff  as  I  wanted  him  to  do  or  not.  I  was  on 
the  witness  stand,  and  I  was  not  going  to  swear  poor  Gilford  into 
jaU  as  long  as  I  could  withhold  that  information.     Mr.  Gilford  took 
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the  responsibUity  of  not  filing  that  tariff,  for  the  following  reasons: 
When  the  Elkins  bill  became  a  law,  I  told  you  awhile  ago  that 
Cassatt  shut  off  the  cartage  on  all  Philadelphia  shipments;  and  when 
he  shut  off  the  cartage  on  the  shipments,  Mr.  Havemeyer  shut  off 
Pennsylvania  sugar,  so  that  the  Pennsylvania  road  was  short  at  this 
time  about  somewhere  between  50,000  and  75,000  tons  of  sugar. 
Mr  Gilford  knew  that  if  he  filed  that  tariff  that  would  be  notice  to 
the  Pennsylvania  road,  and  that  this  full  tariff  business  would  end. 
That  is  all  that  was  in  his  mind,  and  that  is  the  real  meanmg  of  that 
letter.     I  could  not  explain  that 

Mr  Madison.  That  was  the  natural  thing,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr  Palmer.  I  could  not  explain  that  before  the  grand  jury,  and 
I  could  not  explain  it  before  the  district  attorney,  as  long  as  Mr. 
Gilford  was  living,  because  he  had  taken  the  chance  of  not  filuig 
that  tariff;  and  yet  he  had  done  it  in  the  interest  of  rates. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  violating  the 
law  by  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr  Madison.  If  he  had  filed  it,  it  would  have  made  a  competing 
tariff  with  the  other  roads  that  would  have  been  lower  than  theirs « 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  that  is  what  should  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  as  a  consequence  there  would  have  been  a 
general  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  ,      n  ^    xt      u     x  o 

Mr.  Madison.  Or  else  he  would  have  had  to  go  back  to  the  old  rate « 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  ,     -,        n. 

Mr.  Madison.  All  right.  Now,  then,  how  much  benefit  was 
received,  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  a  result  of  that  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  railroads  were  grumbling  a  httle  about  paying 
this  cartage  charge,  and  finally  the  sugar  was  taken  from  the  sixth 
class  and  put  in  fifth  class.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  the  difference 
in  the  rate. 

Lir.  Madison.  AU  the  roads  did  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  All  the  roads  did  it.     They  did  it  with  our  consent. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  asking  you  to  testify  now  about  this  one 
transaction. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  ^x  xt,  + 

Mr.  Madison.  How  niuch,  in  dollars  and  cents,  was  the  benefit  tnat 
accrued  by  reason  of  this  transaction  that  you  had  with  Mr.  Gilford? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Detroit  takes  78  per  cent  of  Chicago,  I  think.  De- 
troit should  take  19i  cents;  but,  instead  of  that,  the  rate  was  made 
either  14  or  14|;  I  think  it  was  14^  cents. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is,  on  the  shipments  that  went  to  Detroit  5 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  how  long  did  that  continue  ?  •        n    f 

Mr.  Palmer.  From  the  time  it  commenced,  I  think,  during  all  ot 
1903.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  there  a  suit  brought  on  that  case  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  By  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Against  whom  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Against  the  American  Sugar  Eefinmg  Co.  and 
against  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  against  W.  E.  Edgar  & 
Son. 
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Mr.  Madison.  And  fines  were  imposed  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  not  tell  you.     Mr.  Edgar  got  off  reasonably 
easy.     The  American  and  the  New  York  Central  were  both  fined; 
I  think  it  was  $109,000.     I  am  not  sure. 
'  Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  were  there  a  number  of  other  instances? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Just  mention  them  by  names  of  the  parties  involved, 
without  going  into  the  specific  cases,  and  state  whether  or  not  prose- 
cutions have  been  brought.  We  do  not  care  to  go  into  cases  where 
prosecutions  have  been  brought. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  want  instances  where  prosecutions  have  not  been 
brought  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  can  not  give  you  any  instances.  Mr.  Kiley 
went  on  the  witness  stand  and  swore  that  there  had  been  a  special 
rate  made  on  that  so-caUed  beet-sugar  fight.  I  do  not  remember 
any  special  rate  being  made  on  that  beet-sugar  fight. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  was  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  Sugar  fell  suddenly  there  one  day,  1 J  cents  a  pound, 
did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  know  that  it  fell,  but  I  can 
not  tell  you  how  much. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  it  fell  in  a  hurry  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  fell  in  a  hurry;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  shipping  sugar 
over  into  the  Missouri  River  territory  for  the  purpose  of  competing 
with  the  beet-sugar  people  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Driving  them  out,  if  they  could  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  beet-sugar  people  had  done  rather  a  foolish  thing. 
They  had  agreed  to  meet  the  American  price  and  go  one-eighth  better. 
Mr.  Havemeyer  took  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  interesting.  Just  tell  us  about  that.  What 
was  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  When  did  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  not  tell  you  when.  I  think  it  was  in  1901.  I 
think  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then  there  was  an  agreement  between  Mr.  Plave- 
meyer,  or  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  the  beet-sugar 
people  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  no,  no.  I  said  the  beet-sugar  company  agreed 
to  meet  the  American  price  and  go  one-eighth  better. 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  did  they  agree  with? 

Mr.  Palmer.  With  the  grocerymen  at  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Madison.  Oh;  they  agreed  to  meet  the  price  that  was  being 
made  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  One-eighth  better  than  the  American  would  make. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  made  a  contract  with  them  to  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now  then,  go  ahead  and  tell  the  complete  story. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it.  Mr.  Havemeyer  made  a 
price  and  sold  the  sugar.  .  .       j_      -^        j. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  he  went  ,mto  that  territory  to  com- 
pete with  them  and  made  a  very  much  lower  price  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  •      .t,  .  -ni- 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  price  that  Mr. 
Havemeyer  made  was  not  an  open  price  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  not  an  open  price  ? 
Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  to  everybody? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  it  was  open  to  the  Missouri  River,  but  no  other 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  of  an  instance  of  any  of  the  beet-sugar 
people  trying  to  buy  this  same  sugar  that  he  was  offering  to  the 
Missouri  Valley  trade  ia  order  to  comply  with  their  contracts,  and  they 
could  not  buy  it  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  Please  investigate  that  matter,  and  find  out  if,  asa 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  a  closed  price,  and  only  applied  to  certain 
wholesale  grocers,  and  did  not  apply  generally  to  the  public,  and  the 
beet-sugar  people  attempted  to  retaliate  by  buying  the  same  sugar 
and  delivering  it  to  their  customers  at  the  price  that  they  were  offering, 
and  that  they  could  not  buy  it  because  it  was  not  an  open  price.  See 
if  that  was  not  true.  I  am  informed  that  it  was,  and  I  simply  want  to 
know  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  that  were  so,  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  what,  if  anything,  you  know 
about  a  reduction  on  railroad  rates  into  that  Missouri  Eiver  territory 
at  that  time  ?  ■      ■.    • 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  special  reduction  bemg 
made  to  meet  that  situation. 

Mr.  Madison.  Try  to  refresh  your  recollection  about  the  matter. 
You  had  entire  charge  of  the  matter,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Riley  had  charge  of  that  business,  and  was  ia 
charge  of  a  corps  of  men  that  had  it.  I  had  40,000  barrels  a  day 
to  make;  I  had  all  the  stave  plants  to  operate  of  the  Brooklyn 
Cooperage  Co.,  which  made  all  the  stock.  I  had  to  make  the  40,000 
barrels,  and  I  had  500,000  tons  of  coal  to  handle  a  year  besides. 

Mr.  Madison.  All  right.  Now  I  will  ask  you  if  your  books  do  not 
show  your  transactions,  so  as  to  show  by  what  rate  you  are  shipping  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  My  books  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Parker.  As  I  told 
you,  every  scrap  that  I  ever  had  in  connection  with  the  railroad 
business  was  sent  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Madison.  If  there  was  anything  of  that  kind  done 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  given  to  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  if  there  was  anything  of  that  land  done  at  that 
time,  if  lower  rates  were  given  in  order  for  you  to  go  into  that  ter- 
ritory and  sell  at  the  price  that  you  did  sell,  then  the  books  will  show 
it;  will  they  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Riley  says  the  books  show  it;  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  made  that  statement,  I  think,  to  the  district 
attorney. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Yes ;  and  Riley  was  under  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

_Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  a  transaction  of  that 
kind— I  am  simply  asking  you  this,  not  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
examining,  but  because  it  strikes  me  as  peculiar — that  in  a  transac- 
tion of  that  kind,  of  so  much  importance,  and  in  a  matter  which 
attracted  so  much  public  attention  at  the  time,  you,  the  chief  of  the 
transportation  department  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
would  not  know  if  there  was  a  railroad  concession  made  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  concession  made. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  think  there  was  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  is  the  plain  truth  of 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Madison.  Will  you  swear  before  this  committee  at  this  time 
that  you  haTe  not  any  knowledge,  and  that  you  did  not  have  at  the 
time  any  knowledge,  of  any  concession,  rebate,  or  favor  of  any  kind 
extended  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  its  officers,  agent,  or 
employees,  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  sugar  from  New  York  to  the 
Missouri  River  territory  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  swear  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  recall  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  you  will  not  swear  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  might  occur,  and  the  books  may  show  it,  and  I 
might  get  to  the  books  and  get  licked.  I  should  want  to  see  th^ 
books  first. 

Mr.  Madison.  If  we  had  the  books  here  and  were  to  show  them  to 
you,  you  could  look  at  them  and  see  whether  or  not  such  things  were 
done? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  guess  I  could. 

Mr.  Madison.  To  what  extent  did  you  have  supervision  of  the 
books  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  None  whatever  of  the  books,  llr.-  Riley  had  charge 
of  the  books. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  was  Riley 's  exact  employment  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Riley  was  really  the  traffic  manager  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  under  me. 

Mr.  Madison.  Under  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Pahner,  have  you  frankly,  fairly, 
and  fully  disclosed  to  this  committee  all  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
with  regard  to  rebates,  concessions,  or  favors  of  any  kind  given  by 
the  railroad  companies  or  the  steamship  or  steamboat  companies^  or 
canal  companies  or  any  other  companies  engaged  in  transportation 
during  the  time  that  }-ou  were  the  traffic  manager  of  the  company  ? 

Mr  Palmer.  Yes,  with  this  one  exception:  I  can  not  go  back — 
this  is  1911,  and  I  quit  that  business  in  1906.     That  is  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes.  ,      .        .  m       ■  ^^ 

Mr  Palmer.  I  have  not  been  in  the  American  office  since,  i  nave 
not  given  this  matter  a  thought.  The  difficulties  that  arise  between 
railroad  men,  between  railroads  in  different  parts  of^the  country, 
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affecting  rates — there  were  numerous  cases  of  that  kind,  but  I  could 
not  tell  them  to  jou  from  memory. 

Mr.  Madison.  No.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  I  want  you  now 
to  fairly  disclose  to  this  committee  any  general  information  that  you 
have  as  to  the  granting  of  concessions,  favors,  or  rebates  by  anyof 
the  corporations  or  companies  that  I  have  referred  to,  not  referring 
to  them  specifically  by  name,  but  any  transportation  company  what- 
ever, during  the  time  that  you  were  connected  with  that  company. 
Tell  us  the  means,  the  methods  that  were  employed.  _  I  ask  you  that,, 
you  being  under  oath,  and  we  being  merely  inquisitors.  Tell  us 
frankly  and  freely. 

Mr.  Palmer,  t  will  say  this,  that  sugar  paid  a  higher  rate,  nearer 
to  full  tariff,  than  any  other  sixth-class  freight  of  any  magnitude  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  it  did  not  pay  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  did  not  always  pay  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  did  not  always  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  it  did  not  always  pay  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  the  facts  are  these:  From  time  to 
time  in  the  history  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  while  you 
were  connected  with  it,  you  received  concessions  here  and  there  of 
one  kind  and  another  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Occasionally;  if  there  was  anything  going  on  and  it 
was  open  to  other  people,  Riley  was  always  looking  for  it  and  got  it. 

Mr.  JMadison.  Yes;  and  with  your  knowledge  and  consent? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Generally;  not  always. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  and  with  your  general  instruction  that  he  was 
to  look  out  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  that  he  was  to  get  just  as  favorable  rates — " 
just  as  favorable  concessions — as  he  possibly  could?  Was  not  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  I  have  led  many  a  railroad  man  out  of  my  office 
that  came  in  a  little  disgruntled,  thinking  he  was  not  getting  quite 
his  share  of  sugar,  and  offering  to  cut  a  rate  if  I  would  give  it  to  him; 
when  I  saw  it  was  going  to  disrupt  the  situation,  I  said  "No,  sir." 
I  have  done  that  many  a  time. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  use  the  word  "situation"  there.  Explain  what 
you  mean  by  that,  by  "situation." 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  mean  a  situation  which  was  arrived  at  between  the 
traffic  managers  and  H.  O.  Havemeyer  to  maintain  tariff  rates. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  have  an  understanding,  then,  between  the 
railroad  companies  coming  into  New  York,  Avith  regard  to  the  amount 
of  sugar  you  would  give  to  this  company  and  the  amount  that  you 
would  give  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  distribution  generally  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  then  the  rates  that  they  were  to  give  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.     Those  rates  would  be  tariff  rates.' 

Mr.  Madison.  They  were  tariff  rates  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Tariff  rates. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  you  would  from  time  to  time  get  in  under  the 
other  fellows  a  httle,  or  they  would  get  in  under  one  another  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  There  would  be  changes  made  by  the  roads  them- 
selves. There  would  be  a  Mttle  friction  developed  over  here,  and  this 
road  would  lower  its  rate,  and  so  it  would  go  all  along. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  but  they  were  not  pubUshed  rates? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  might  just  about  as  well  have  been,  in  some 
instances. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  they  were  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Probably  not  published  right  out. 

]Mr.  Madison.  They  were  secret? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  they  were  secret  rates. 

Mr.  Madison.  Secret  rates  that  were  made  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  not  made  to  us.  They  were  made  to  others  first 
in  a  great  many  instances;  I  think  in  the  majority  of  instances  they 
were  made  to  other  people  first,  and  then  we  would  stumble  on  to 
them,  and  then  we  would  demand  the  same  rate. 

'Mi.  Madison.  Yes;  and  they  were  coming  to  you  constantly  and 
importuning  you  ? 

Sir.  Palmer.  Not  as  a  rule.  They  knew  pretty  well  just  what  our 
position  was — the  general  railroads  themselves.  You  take  the  general 
trunk  lines  that  had  all  this  business  divided  on  a  percentage  basis, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  gain.  But  take  Boston,  now;  I  had  no, 
arrangement  out  of  Boston.  I  used  to  have  an  arrangement  by 
which  I  would  divide  the  business  between  the  Boston  &  Maine  and 
the  Boston  &  Albany  and  the  New  Haven  road,  and  give  them  just 
about  a  third  each;  but  I  had  no  fast  arrangement  with  them. 
That  was  limited  in  New  York. 

Mr.  IVIadison.  And  as  a  consequence,  would  there  be  cutting  there 
at  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Occasionally,  but  very  rarely. 

Mr.  Madison.  Under  the  published  rates  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Occasionally,  but  very  rarely. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  secret  arrangements  made  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Very  rarely. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  occasionally  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  possibly;  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  ever  done; 
I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  say  that  if  we  go  to  the  books  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  E.  M.  Parker,  there  we  can  find  just  exactly  what  was  done  in 
the  matter  of  rates  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  Mr.  Palmer,  let  us  take  up  another  matter. 
You  mentioned  the  name  of  James  H. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Beck,  will  you  bring  Mr.  Parker  down  here, 
and  the  books  in  question,  without  the  necessity  for  a  formal 
subpoena  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Parker  wiU  certainly  come  down. 
Whether  any  such  books  are  in  existence  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  has  got  them. 

Mr.  Beck.  Oh,  whatever  books  he  has  the  committee  shall  have. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Palmer,  my  colleagues  have  suggested  some 
matters  that  I  want  to  ask  you  about  before  I  leave  that  question. 
Do  you  know  of  any  concessions  being  granted  or  any  favors  extended 
or  rebates  allowed  or  paid  to  any  persons  who  were  competing  with 
you? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Just  the  same  that  were  paid  to  us;  there  was  no 
difference. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  say  that;  what  information  have  you  with 
regard  to  it  ?  I  am  not  questioning  it  a  bit,  but  we  want  to  know 
what  information  you  have. 

Mr.  Palmer.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  shipment  to  Edgar, 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  concession  ever  made  to  us  that  would 
not  be  open  to  Mr.  Arbuckle  or  to  Mr.  Post;  and  that  is  the  only  one 
I  know  of. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you,  in  your 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  never  tried  to  exclude  anybody,  as  you  can  see 
by  the 

Mr.  Madison.  Oh,  certainly  not;  certainly  not.  But  did  you 
learn  at  any  time,  from  your  investigations,  or  did  Riley  learn  at  any 
time  and  bring  you  reports  of  the  fact,  that  your  competitors  were 
receiving  lower  rates  than  you  were  receiving  ?  Did  you  learn  of  any 
cases  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Where  they  were  getting  secret  rates  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  I  know  that  Arbuclde  got  very  much  less  rates 
than  we  by  the  Erie  road,  by  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  by  which 
he  hired  cars  from  them. 

Mr.  Madison.  Under  the  pubhshed  rate  ?    That  is,  he  got  a  favor  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mv.  Madison.  Less  than  the  published  rate  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  result  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  companies  that  received 
any  favors  or  concessions  or  rebates  of  any  kind  that  you  learned  of? 
Naturally  these  matters  would  drift  in  to  you,  if  you  were  in  charge 
of  the  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  know  that  Mr.  Stilwell  made  a  rate  with  Dosher 
by  canal,  after  I  had  made  an  arrangement  with  him  which  I  thought 
tied  him  up  all  the  season ;  but  I  caught  the  old  cuss  at  it,  and  never 
gave  him  a  pound  afterwards. 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  was  Dosher  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  Dosher  was  the  starter  of  the  New  York  Refinery, 
that  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the  National. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  remember  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  have  been  talking  principally  about  railroad 
companies,  and  you  have  given  us  some  illuminating  information 
about  Mr.  Stilwell.  What  about  other  steamship  or  steamboat 
companies  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  what  was  open  to  one  was  open  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  was  not  any  rebating  there  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  You  could  not  be  a  railroad  agent  and  maintain 
your  business  very  long  unless  you  treated  people  alike,  and  you 
certainly  could  not  do  it  under  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  have,  at  any  time,  any  of  these  little 
secret  understandings  that  you  say  were  effected  from  time  to  time, 
casually 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  no. 
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Mr.  Madison  (continuing).  With  the  steamship  and  steamboat 
companies  ? 

Ml'.  Palmer.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  have  not  any  knowledge  of  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Madison.  If  there  is  anything  of  that  kind  existent,  it  would 
appear  in  these  books  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  the  books;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  chairman  suggests  that  I  ask  you  this  question 
again;  I  thmk  I  asked  you  before,  but  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
question  about  it  I  will  ask  it  again :  Who  was  it  that  got  these  hght- 
erage  charges  that  you  have  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  got  them. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  they  remain  in  your  pockets  or  pass  on  to  Mr. 
Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  went  to  Mr.  Heike. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  went  to  Mr.  Pleike  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  For  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  For  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr  Madison    They  did  not  stop  with  you  ? 

Mr  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  were  simply  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  let  us  take  up  for  a  little  while  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  I  note  that  there  were  10,000 
shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  that  were  delivered  to  you,  and  I  wish  that  you  would  give  me 
the  history  of  the  organization  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of 
New  Jersey,  the  purpose  of  its  organization,  how  this  $10,000,000  of 
common  stock  came  to  be  issued,  and  why  it  was  distributed  as  it  was, 
beginning  with  the  organization  of  the  company  and  the  purpose  of 
its  organization. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  know  nothing  about  the  purpose  of  its  organiza- 
tion or  its  organization.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  until  after  it  was  done. 
The  first  time  that  I  knew  that  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had 
been  organized  at  all  was  late  in  May. 

Mr.  Madison.  Of  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  1900;  when  Mr.  Havemeyer  suggested  that  we  make 
an  investment  in  the  preferred  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  and  authority  was  given  to  buy,  I  think,  up  to  50  per  cent  of 
value — perhaps  not  50  per  cent  of  value,  but  up  to  a  little  over  50 
per  cent  of  value — of  the  preferred  stock.  It  was  done  at  two  meet- 
ings. I  think  the  first  authority  was  to  buy  3,500,000  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  at  par  and  also  authority  given  to  purchase,  I  think, 
750,000  more  to  Mr.  Heike.  Then  later  there  was  (as  Mr.  Heike  tes- 
tified yesterday,  I  think)  3,000  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Mollenhauer 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  transferred  at  3  for  1  for  the  stock  of  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  so  that  we  got  a  little  over  50  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock. 

That  was  done  in  May  and,  I  think,  at  one  meeting  in  June.  Later 
Mr.  Havemeyer  came  to  me  with  this  10,000  shares  of  stock  that  he 
had  put  in  my  name  and  asked  me  to  accept  that  stock  and  sur- 
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render  an  obligation  which  I  had  held  of  his  since  1891.  I  declined 
to  do  it.  Then  I  aslced  him  something  about  the  organization  of  the 
company,  who  had  organized  it,  and  so  on,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
brought  it  about.  I  asked  him  how  much  monej^  he  had  to  put  up. 
-He  did  not  answer  that  question.  I  asked  him  about  the  organiza- 
tion. He  said  he  had  done  it  with  his  own  means,  with  a  Uttle  help 
from  the  City  Bank,  and  that  he  wanted  me  to  act  as  a  voting 
trustee  and  take  that  stock  for  the  obligation  of  his  that  I  held. 

I  dechned  to  take  the  stock  for  the  obligation  of  his  that  i  held 
but  said  that  I  would  act  as  a  voting  trustee  if  he  wanted  me  to.  I 
think  it  was  on  the  19th  of  May,  1901,  when  he  took  that  stock,  and 
I  handed  that  stock  book  to  him,  and  he  sold,  as  I  supposed,  that  stock 
to  either  James  vStillman  or  WilUam  Rockefeller,  and  I  supposed  that 
one  or  the  other  held  the  stock  until  one  day  last  summer,  when  I 
was  walking  from  the  Downtown  Club,  where  I  had  had  my  dinner, 
back  to  my  ofhce  and  I  met  Mr.  Wise,  the  district  attorney,  on  the 
street.  He  called  me  over  and  said:  "You  had  10,000  shares  of 
stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  and  acted  as  a  holding 
trustee?"  I  said:  "I  did  for  awhile."  He  said:  "What  became  of 
the  stock?"  I  said:  "Well,  I  don't  know.  I  gave  it  back  to  Mr. 
Havemeyer,  but  he  sold  it,  I  understood,  either  to  Stillman  or  Rocke- 
feller; that  was  reported."  He  said:  "I  wish  you  would  come  up  to 
the  office."  I  went  to  the  office  at  3  o'clock,  and  then  he  told  me  that 
the  stock  had  gone  into  Mr.  Havemeyer's  hands.  That_  is  the  first 
that  I-  knew  that  it  was  not  in  Stillman's  hands  or  William  Rocke- 
feller's hands.  I  asked  Mr.  Havemeyer  regarding  this  common  stock, 
as  to  where  this  common  stock  was  eventually  to  land — in  which  com- 
pany, the  National  Co.  or  the  American  Co.  or  where?  He  said  he 
had  a  httle  of  it  himself;  that  that  matter  was  being  considered;  and 
that  is  the  only  answer  he  gave  me. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  pay  any  consideration  of  any  kind  to  Mr. 
Havemeyer  for  the  10,000  shares  that  the  gave  you  1 
Mr.  Palmer.  Not  a  dollar;  no,  sir — no;  I  did  not. 
Mr.  Madison.  For  the  10,000  shares  he  handed  you  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  When  he  asked  you  to  become  a  voting  trustee? 
Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  receive  any  consideration  from  him  when 
you  delivered  them  back  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  received  $250,000  when  I  delivered  them  back  to 
him. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  that  out  of  the  transaction  you  profited  to  the 
to  the  extent  of  $250,000  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  profit  to  the  extent  of  a  cent. 
Mr.  Madison.  How  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  When  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  was  formed,  Mr. 
Searles  did  the  major  portion  of  the  negotiations.  He  had  gone  on 
and  had  an  interview  with  Capt.  Thomas,  the  father  of  W.  B.  Thomas, 
who  was  the  president  of  the  Standard  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the 
owner,  and  he  could  not  get  Thomas  in.  In  addition  to  my  other 
interests,  I  was  president  of  the  Boston  Cooperage  Co.  and  had  a  con- 
tract there.  Finally  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer 
came  to  see  me  one  day  and  asked  me.  They  said, ' ' I  understand  you 
are  paying  Capt.  Thomas  some  pretty  good  profits."  I  said,  "Fairly.' 
We  went  over  this  sugar  matter  and  discussed  the  matter  pro  and  con 
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They  were  anxious  to  go  into  it  provided  they  could  see  that  the 
right  parties  were  going  in;  but  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  bolted  and 
would  not  go  m  with  Capt.  Thomas  out,  and  I  was  asked  to  get  him 
m.  He  offered  me  $100,000  if  I  would  get  him  in.  I  declined  his 
offer.  I  said :  "  No ;  if  you  really  want  to  go  in,  determine  the  wisdom 
of  that."  And  we  sat  down  and  had  an  open  discussion  as  to  what 
was  going  to  be  done,  first,  with  the  sugar  business  and,  second,  with 
the  cooperage  business.  I  told  him  then  that  if  he  would  pay  me 
$100,000  for  my  holding  in  the  Boston  Cooperage  Co.  I  would  accept 
it  and  go  in  and  get  Capt.  Thomas  to  go  in  as  well,  if  I  could.  I  went 
over  and  saw  Capt.  Thomas,  spent  the  day  with  him,  and  got  Capt. 
Thomas  to  go  in;  came  back  and  notified  them,  and  Searles  went  on 
and  got  Capt.  Thomas  in.  And  that  was  the  start  of  the  Sugar  Refin- 
eries Co. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  original  trust  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  original  trust.  The  objective  point  was  this: 
The  real  objective  point  was  the  Harrisons,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
H.  O.  Havemeyer  having  driven  Theodore  out  of  the  Philadelphia 
house,  there  was  a  very  bitter  feeling  between  the  Harrisons,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Mr.  H.  0.  Havemeyer,  and  that  was  the  objective  point. 
Theodore  told  Harry  that  if  he  could  get  Thomas  he  was  pretty  well 
satisfied  that  he  could  get  the  Harrisons.  And  I  have  always  felt — I 
don't  know  that  that  is  so;  but  I  have  always  felt — that  that  was  the 
real  reason  why  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer  was  the  president  of  the  Sugar 
Refineries  Co.  and  why  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  became  president  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  when  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
had  absorbed  the  Harrisons.  I  made  this  stipulation.  I  said :  "I  will 
do  that  with  this  understanding :" '■ 

Mr.  Madison.  You  would  do  what  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  "I  will  accept  this  $100,000  for  mj  interest  in  the 
Boston  Cooperage  Co.,  you  to  hold  the  money  until  the  Harrisons 
come  in."  The  Harrisons  were  very  rich  men  and  were  mighty  smart 
sugar  refiners,  and  I  feared  the  Harrisons  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
feared  any  other  concern.  I  stood  where  H.  O.  Havemeyer  stood 
upon  that  point.  So  I  said,  "You  take  my  $100,000  and  you  hold  it 
until  the  Harrisons  come  in,  and  when  the  Harrisons  come  in  you 
are  to  invest  that  in  sugar  stock."  That  Theodore  agreed  to  do. 
The  Harrisons  came  in  and  I  went  down  to  Theodore  and  I  got  no 
comfort  or  satisfaction  whatever.  He  had  not  invested  the  $100,000 
which  he  was  holding  for  me  from  1887  to  January,  1901,  and  then 
Harry  took  it  up,  and  Harry  gave  me  an  obligation  for  it,  and  it  was 
that  obHgation  which  I  had  held  all  this  time.  When  he  told  me 
that  he  wanted  this  stock,  I  asked  him  who  wanted  it.  He  said  that 
the  negotiations  had  come  through  Stillman,  but  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  Stillman  or  William  Rockefeller,  but  it  was  one  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  told  you  this  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer.  He  said,  "What  price 
would  you  charge  him  ?"  I  said,  "Well,  if  you  can  get  those  men  in, 
I  shall  charge  them  25  cents  on  the  dollar."  He  said,  "Suppose  I 
should  get  25  cents  on  the  dollar,  will  you  accept  that  and  surrender 
my  obligation?"  I  thought  a  moment  and  I  said,  "Yes;  I  wiU." 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  made  or  lost  by  the  transaction.  I  never 
figured  it  to  see.     I  received  no  dividends.     If  he  had  invested  my 
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money  in  the  stock  as  he  had  agreed  to  do,  I  should  have  had  the 
dividends  from  the  time  that  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Oo.  was 
formed— not  1887,  but  1900.  .       ,,,,,„ 

Mr  Madison  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  at  the  tune  that  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  came  to  you  and  handed  you  the  10,000  shares  of  stock  m 
the  fhst  instance,  he  said  to  you,  "I  want  you  to  surrender  my  obli- 
gation for  that,"  and  you  refused  to  do  that  at  that  time,  as  1  under- 
stand you  ?  11,. 

Mj.  Palmer.  I  did,  yes,  and  held  it.  n       i  v        j 

Mr.  Madison.  Notwithstanding  that,  however,  he  delivered  you 
the  10,000  shares  of  stock? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  „       ,   ,  i      i  • 

Mr.  Madison.  Notwithstanding  that  you  refused  to  surrender  his 

obligation  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  .  . 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  that  obligation  in  writing  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  obligation  was  in  writing. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  it  in  the  form  of  a  note  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  note,  reading  something 
like  this: 

Received  from  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  dollars,  which  he  was  to  invest  at  his 

discretion  in  sugar  stock. 

If  the  thing  was  successful,  I  would  be  entitled  to  the  dividends. 
If  not,  the  most  I  could  call  upon  him  for  would  be  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  payable  semiannually.  ,„„«„ 

Mr.  Madison.  Why  did  Havemeyer  deliver  to  you  the  10,000 
shares  at  the  time  that  he  did  deliver  them  to  you,  without  consider- 
ation, and  without  receiving  the  obligation  in  return? 

Mr  Palmer.  He  came  first  and  asked  me  to  surrender  that  obli- 
gation. That  I  declined  to  do;  I  told  him  it  was  not  worth  a  cent 
a  bushel.  It  was  not;  it  had  no  value  whatever.  Then  he  said, 
"All  right;  take  the  stock;  keep  the  stock;  I  want  you  as  voting 
trustee."     I  said,  "I  will  take  the  stock  and  hold  it,"  and  I  did. 

Mr.  Madison.  At  the  time  you  surrendered  the  stock,  was  it  then 

of  value  ?  ,  J.  T  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  of  no  value  whatever  then,  so  tar  as  i  know. 
It  would  have  had  value  if  he  could  have  gotten  Stillman  and  William 
Rockefeller  and  that  class  of  men  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  National  Sugar  Eefming  Co.,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  a  prosperous  institution  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  a  prosperous  institution  now,  and  I  beheve  it 
has  paid  two  dividends  on  that  stock;  so  I  understand. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  at  the  time  you  surrendered  it 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  had  never  paid  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  had  not  paid  a  dividend? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  physical  valuation  or 
the  property  that  was  owned  by  it  was  several  million  dollars,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  assuming  that  the  stock  was  legal,  had  been 
legally  issued,  it  had  a  potential  value,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 
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^-  Palmer.  There  is  no  question  of  that 
.,r,A     f  ""^^soN    Unquestionably  so.     Now  then,  that  being  true,  you 
understanding  that  to  be  true,  you  accepted  the  stock  and  held  it 

^r  ^  ^^^  P*^y  ^^y  consideration  whatever  for  it « 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  just  took  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  held  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

_    Mr.  Madison.  It  was  assigned  to  you,  regularly  transferred  to  you 
in  the  company  ?  <=         j  j"u 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Madison.  What  title  did  you  understand  that  you  had  to  it  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  understand  that  I  had  any 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  not  rather  consider  that  as  a  portion  of  your 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  were  you  holding  it  ?     Who  was  the  beneficiary « 

ob£a  0.  Havemeye?'^  ''"'^"^^^'  ^^"^^^  ""'  '  '^^''^  *™^*- ^° 
Mr  Madison.  But  the  beneficiary  is  the  person  who  has  the  real 

actual  mterest  in  the  property.  ' 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  never  received  anything  on  it 
Mr.  Madison.  No;  but  you  did  not  regard  the  10,000  thares  as 

belongmg  to  anybody  else  but  you  after  it  was  transferred  to  vou 

did  you  ?  -^      ' 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  I  declined  to  accept  it  for  that  obligation,  and 
1  considered  that  it  belonged  to  H.  O.  Havemeyer. 
•  *^\^si?ON.  Ah!  Was  that  the  real  situation,'that  you  regarded 
it  as  belonging  to  H.  O.  Havemeyer;  or  did  you  simply  regard  it  as 
something  that  was  not  worth  anything  at  the  time,  and  that  he  was 
not  really  giving  you  something  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  did  not  understand  that  he  was  giving  me  anything 
equivalent  to  the  obligation  that  I  held  of  his. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  there  any  understanding  at  all  between  yott 
and  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  the  effect  that  you  were  to  take  that  stock 
and  hold  it  in  trust  for  him  ? 

Mr.  PalmeU.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Palmer.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  were  a  voting  trustee,  but  not  for  this  particu- 
lar^ stock  alone  ?  You  were  a  voting  trustee  for  the  entire  ten  million 
of  issue  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  conjunction  with  him,  for  the  ten  million  of  the 
stock. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  for  the  ten  million  of  stock? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  right  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  were  four  companies  that  were  in  fact 
combined  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  were  three;  I  don't  know  about  there  being 
four. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Counting  the  W.  J.  McCahan  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
there  were  four,  were  there  not «  „ 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  went  m— well,  that  would  make  tour. 

Mr  Madison.  They  acquired  a  large  issue  of  the  stock  ot  tJiat 
company.  That  made  four.  That  was  a  deal  that  was  engmeered 
by  Mr.  Havemeyer,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  .  .   .     ^^^^j,      ,, 

Mr.  Madison.  And  what  was  the  purpose  of  it «  Why  the  com- 
bining of  those  companies? 

Mr  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  a  mortal  thmg  about  it. 

Mr  Madison.  But  it  was  one  of  the  thmgs  which  he  earned  out  in 
connection  with  the  control  which  he  sought  of  the  sugar  busmess, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  One  of  the  plans  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  ,       ,  .,  t  r  ±\,-  ^ 

Mr  Madison.  I  was  wonderfuUy  glad  awhile  ago  and  I  thmk  my 
coUeagues  were,  to  hear  your  statement  that  you  knew  something 
about  the  origiial  formation  of  the  trust-that  you  had  somethmg 

*°M?  Palmer.  Only  with  gettmg  Capt.  Thomas  in;  nothing  else. 

Mr  Madison.  But  you  were  a  potential  instrument  m  gettmg 
Thomas  in.  Now,  Mr.  Palmer,  kindly  tell  me  what  company  or  com- 
panies or  what  interest  Capt.  Thomas  represented 

Mr,  Palmer.  The  Standard  Sugar  Refinery,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Madison.  Of  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  .         ,      ^  i  •  „    +i,„ 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  company,  tne 
amount  of  its  melting  capacity  per  day,  etc.  % 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  .  , 

-    Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  value  ot  the  prop- 

^^Mr.  Palmer.  No;  except  that  it  is  the  largest  plant  in  Boston,  and 

'^^T'mIdot.'  You  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  actual  physical 
valuation  of  the  property,  all  the  properties,  that  went  mto-that  trust, 

^Mr°  Palmer.  Why,  I  knew  the  size  of  one  as  compared  with  the 
other;  that  is  about  all.  i     +-„„!i 

Mr.  Madison.  You  have  a  general  idea  as  to  the  physical  valuation  s 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  Can  you  not  tell  us  about  that « 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  can  not.  .    ,,     ^  +•„„ 

Mr.  Madison.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  water  in  the  transaction, 
was  there  not  ? 

Mr  Palmer.  I  presume  there  was  some  water. 

Mr  Madison.  That  is  frank.  There  was,  as  a  matter  ot  lact, 
$42  000,000  of  stock  issued,  and  those  gentlemen  were  financing  the 
matter  so  as  to  make  some  money  out  of  the  combination,  so  that  the 
stock,  if  it  got  to  be  worth  something,  would  bring  them  a  return  on 
the  market,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  presume  they  were.  ...  .^ 

Mr  Madison.  In  other  words,  they  were  puttmg  m  the  property, 
the  actual  physical  property,  and  also  putting  in  the  institutions  con- 
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sidered  as  going  concerns,  for  more  than  their  actual  value  in  cash- 
that  as,  getting  out  more  in  stock  than  what  they  were  actually  worth 
as  gomg  concerns  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  asked  me  my  opinion  at  the  time 
ot  this  conlerence,  before  the  company  was  formed,  and  I  told  him  I 
thought  he  was  a  fool  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  he  had  ample  capital;  because  he  had  the 
railroad;  he  had  about  all  that  any  man  could  get,  and  I  could  not 
see  where  he  was  going  to  better  his  condition  one  iota  bv  aoinP-  in 

Mr.  Madison.  But  he  did  go  in  ?  j  ^      e      ■ 

.  Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  When  he  went  in,  I  put  the  cooperage  business 
m  with  him. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  much  did  you  put  the  cooperage  business  in 
for? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  cooperage  business  in  Boston  brought  $180,000 

Mr.  Madison.  In  stock  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  in  cash. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  thej  pay  you  cash  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  paid  cash  for  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  did  not  pay  you  in  stock  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  that  the  actual  value  of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  what  the  New  Haven  Koad  had  offered 
us  for  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  regarded  that  as  a  fair  valuation  of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  was  not  any  water  in  that  transaction? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Madison.  From  your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  situatioh — ■ 
and  you  must  have  had  it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree;  you  knew  Mr. 
Havemeyer,  and  were  on  somewhat  intimate  terms  with  him,  and 
those  gentlemen — gye  us  an  idea  of  how  much  water  there  was  in 
the  $42,000,000.     What  is  -your  best  judgment  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  no  judgment  about  the  matter — no  judgment 
on  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  just  simply  know  that  there  was  water  there, 
^but  how  much  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  there  was  some  water,  but  how  much  I 
would  not  undertake  to  say. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  wonderfully  glad  to  hav«  some  man  admit 
that  there  was  some  water  there.  Did  you  put  the  Brooklyn 
Cooperage  Co.  in? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.  was  a  concern  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  of  $100,000  by  Searles,  and  Searles  was  a  partner 
in  Havemeyer  Bros.  Co.  at  Green  Point.  The  cooperage  business 
that  supplied  Havemeyer's  melting  and  De  Castro  &  Donner  was 
run  in  my  individual  name,  but  that  went  in,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
price,  because  Havemeyer  &  Elder  owned  the  property  there,  again, 
and  they  got  what  there  was  of  it,  and  what  they  put  it  in  for  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  know  what  they  got.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  in  your  name,  but  you  merely  had  the  nominal 

title? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  all.  . 

Mr  Madison.  So  that  so  far  as  the  cooperage  business  is  concerned, 
you  are  not  able  to  giv«  us  any  information  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
went  in  for  more  than  what  it  was  worth? 
■  Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  positively  do  not  know  « 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  books  of  the  company  will  show  what  it  went 

^'^Mr.'  PALMEif.^Well,  Havemeyer  &  Elder's  books  would  probably 

show  for  that  date.        '  '  -r^  n       ■      n,    >    u     t    q    n 

Mr.  Madison.  What  about  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  s  books  i    Do 
you  know  anything  about  them «      ^,     ,   ,  ^,.        n      .  .u 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  never  saw  them.     I  don't  know  a  thing  about  them. 
Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  where  they  are? 
Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  them « 
Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir.  ,       ^  j  j 

Mr   Madison.  You  say  Mr.  Havemeyer  came  and  sat  down  and 
talked  with  you  and  explained  to  you  the  plan  that  he  had  in  mind 
and  said  that  he  wanted  to  interest  you  to  get  Mr.  Thomas  m? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr  Madison.  He  gave  you  an  outhne  ot  his  plan « 
Mr  Palmer.  He  never  outhned  anything  very  much. 
Mr  Madison.  Tell  us  just  what  he  said  to  you  about  what  his 
plans  and  objects  were— what  he  had  in  mind.  I  understand  you 
told  him  that  he  was  making  a  mistake,  but  he  seemed  to  think  not, 
and  he  outhned  the  matter  to  you,  and  told  you  to  go  and  get  l-homas 
in  We  assume,  of  course,  that  you  naturally  had  to  tell  ihomas 
something;  that  he  would  not  go  into  the  matter  blindly;  that  you 
had  to  explain  it  to  him.  Naturally  Havemeyer  explained  it  to  you. 
Now  tell  us  what  Havemeyer  said  to  you. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Simply  this:  That  Searles  and  Theodore  were  crazy 
to  go  into  a  combination,  but  personally  he  was  not  so  crazy  to  go  in; 
that  he  was  not  going  in  with  the  Harrisons  out  m  Philadelphia  and 
with  Capt.  Thomas  out  in  Boston;  that  Theodore  was  under  the 
impression  that  if  Thomas  could  be  reached — because  Thomas  was 
a  very  wealthy  man,  who  left  an  estate  of  $30,000,000  to  140,000,000, 
or  between  $20,000;000  and  $40,000,000,  and  was  an  important  man- 
that  if  Capt.  Thomas  would  come  in,  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  he  could  get  in  the  Harrisons,  and  he  wanted  that  I  should  see 
what  I  could  do  toward  getting  him  in. 

Mr.  Madison.  Of  course,  he  had  to  tell  you  what  his  plans  were « 
Mr.  Palmer.  No ;  he  did  not  have  any  plans. 
Mr.  Madison.  But  what  was  going  to  be  accomplished,  or  how  m 
the  worl|i  could  you  have  any  influence  with  Thomas,  unless  you 
could  outline  it  to  him?  .  ,   m 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  had  my  influence  with  Thomas. 
Mr.  Thomas's  objective  point  was  H.  O.  Havemeyer.  He  said  he 
understood  that  he  was  a  brute,  and  he  was  afraid  they  would  clash, 
and  could  not  get  along.     I  assured  him  that  Mr.  H.  0.  Havemeyer 
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^^J'  ^  ^^  judgment,  a  very  much— he  could  get  along  with  Theodore 
and  thought  he  could  get  along  with  Searles;  and  I  assured  him  that 

J  L  -na'^emeyer  was  the  best  man  of  the  three,  in  my  judgment  • 
and  that  was  my  honest  opinion.  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  I  had 
some  differences  before  we  quit,  and  I  quit  the  sugar  business:  but 
there  were  a  great  many  worse  men  in  this  world  than  Mr.  H.  0. 
Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  said  a  moment  ago  (the  chairman  suggests,  and 
it  IS  my  recollection  also)  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  revealed  to  you  how 
he  was  going  to  handle  the  sugar  business  o£  the  country.      ' 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  JMadison.  Did  we  misunderstand  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  that  was  a  misunderstanding.  He  did  not 
show  me  how  he  proposed  to  handle  the  sugar  business  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  he  not  explain  to  you  what  his  object  was,  what 
he  was  seeking  to  attain,  what  he  was  aiming  at  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  the  shortest  possible  time;  the  whole  conversation 
did  not  exceed  10  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  but  at  the  same  time  you  grasped  the  idea  and 
understood  what  he  was  aiming  at,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  I  grasped  the  idea  that  if  he  could  get  Capt. 
Thomas  in,  he  would  probably  go  on  in  the  sugar  business. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  would  probably  go  on  in  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  was  already  in  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  mean,  go  on  with  the  combination. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  and  what  was  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
combination,  as  you  understood  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  he  not  explain  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  he  did  not  explain  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  just  simply  said:  "We  will  all  go  in  together?" 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  very  obvious  to  anybody  what  the  purpose 
would  be,  and  it  did  not  require  explanation.  That  was  the  idea, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  don't  know  what  his  idea  was. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  gain  any  impression  at  this  time — and  this 
is  the  last  question  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  this,  but  we  want 
light  on  the  matter — did  you  gain  any  impression,  from  the  conversa- 
tion you  had  with  him  (from  what  he  said,  of  course),  about  what 
he  was  seeking  to  do,  what  he  was  aiming  at,  what  he  was  trj^ing  to 
attain  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  was  not  a  word  said  that  would  enable  me  to 
form  a  judgment,  even. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 
of  the  same  day.) 
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AFTEKNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at 
2  o'clock  p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LOWELI  M.  PALMER— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  will  come  to  order, 
and  the  witness  will  proceed. 

Mr  Madison.  Mr.  Palmer,  the  suggestion  was  made  to  me  at  noon 
by  a  party  who  was  interested  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
that  perhaps  you  were  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  hghterage  charges 
being  paid  to  Mr.  Heike.  -,      ,  ,,  .■    ^. 

Mr  Palmer.  I  have  been  spoken  to  about  the  same  subject. 
Mr.  Madison.  I  ask  the  question  because  the  committee  desires  to 
be  fair,  and  I  was  requested  to  ask  it  of  you. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  portion  of  the  Hghterage  charge  ever  went  to 
IVTt*  TT  fii  IcG 

Mr.  Madison.  What  was  it  that  went  to  Mr.  Heike  ? 
Mr  Palmer.  The  rebates  and  the  cartage. 
Mr.  Madison.  But  the  lighterage  charge— who  did  this  go  to  i 
Mr.  Palmer.  It  went  to  me. 
Mr.  Madison.  It  went  to  you  personally  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  me;  and  was  divided  with  Havemeyers  and  Jlilder, 
who  were  interested  parties  with  me,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  that  continue  on  through  the  time  that  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  .  „  ,,    ^  •   ,      .r, 

Mr.  Madison.  You  did  not  cover  any  portion  ot  that  into  the 
treasury  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Never,  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  lighterage  charges  you  always  held  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  ■       j  ^ 

Mr.  Madison.  The  docks,  in  others  words,  you  continued  to  own— 
the  same  interests  that  did  before— and  they  were  not  put  into  the 
company,  and  therefore  the  money  was  not  covered  into  the  company  i 
Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  situation  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  may  state,  may  we  not, 
that  at  any  time  any  member  or  any  person  having  an  interest  m  this 
matter  can  suggest  questions  to  members  of  the  committee,  and  we 
would  rather  have  them  do  that  than  to  make  an  oral  examination, 
and  we  would  rather  have  the  questions  submitted  in  writing. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  so;  yes. 

,  Mr.  Madison.  I  make  that  statement  for  the  chairman  to  conhrm 
or  not,  as  he  sees  fit.  *  "  ■  i  a 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  right.  If  anyone  interestea 
in  this  investigation  desires  to  have  a  question  propounded  to  the 
witness,  if  they  will  pass  the  question  up,  in  writing,  to  the  chairman, 
first,  it  will  be  given  to  the  gentleman  conducting  the  examination, 
and 'if  the  question  is  considered  to  be  a  proper  one  by  the  commit- 
tee it  will  be  submitted  to  the  witness.  I  just  state  that  for  the 
information  of  the  parties  interested. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Palmer,  another  matter  that  was 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Beck,  and  he  afterwards  spoke  to  me  about  it;  I 
make  these  statements  openly,  as  to  where  they  come  from  and  so 
forth.  About  this  man  Riley :  He  desired  that  full  information  should 
come  out  about  his  relation  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at 
the  time  that  this  alleged  theft  took  place  from  the  office  of  the 
United  States  district  attorney.  I  understand  from  what  was  said 
here,  and  therefore  make  the  statement  for  the  record,  that  your 
testimony  is  that  he  was,  at  that  time,  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  but  had  been  discharged  therefrom? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  that  whatever  actions  he  performed  in  that 
respect  were  not  with  the  authority  of,  nor  in  behalf  of,  nor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  understanding,  is  it  not,  gentlemen, 
that  we  got  from  the  testimony  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  that,  if  he  has  any  question  about  the  matter,  it 
may  appear  in  the  record  in  that  way. 

Now,  then,  I  read  here  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  of  directors  in  1898,  which  was  just  immediately  previous  to 
the  time  that  you  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  in 
which  certain  gentlemen  were  named  as  a  committee  to  fix  the  price 
of  sugars 

The  Chairman.  Refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Madison.  Refined  sugar,  yes.  Thank  you  for  the  correction. 
And  also  to  acquire  interests  in  outside  refineries.  You  became  a 
member  of  the  board  in  1899  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  the  first  matter  I  inquired  of  you  about, 
along  the  lines  of  acquiring  the  outside  properties  after  1898,  was  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  were  then  a  member  of  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  I  ask  you  to  state  what  four  companies — 
for  I  do  not  think  their  names  were  given — were  purchased  by  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  New  York  Sugar  > Refining  Co.,  of  which  Mr. 
Doscher  was  president;  a  concern  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  that  was  run 
by  B.  H.  Howell  &  Co.;  and  Mollenhauer  would  make  three;  and 
McCahan  would  make  four. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  National  Sugar  Refinmg  Co. 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Post  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  control  of  those  four  companies  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  All  I  loiow  is  what  Mr.  Havemeyer  told  me. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  may  state  to  this  committee  what  it  was  he  said. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  stated  it  already. 

Mr.  Madison.  State  it  again,  just  briefly.  I  do  not  want  to  repeat. 
I  do  not  have  reference  to  the  time  when  you  met  in  1887  and  talked. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  I  have  reference 

Mr.  Palmer  (interrupting).  To  1890 « 
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Mr.  Madison.  1900. 

Mr.  Palmer.  1900;  yes.  In  1900,  he  stated  that  he  had  organized 
the  companies  himself,  with  money  of  his  own,  with  a  httle  aid  from 
the  City  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  National  Sugar  Refinmg  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  that  was  organized  as  a  company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combining  these  four  companies  which  you  have  just  named  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that,  previous 
to  that  time,  that  these  four  companies  were  in  active  competition 
with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  think  they  were. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  were  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  were.  Previous  to  this  time  the  American 
owned  3,000  shares  of  stock  in  the  Mollenhauer. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  it,  by  reason  of  that,  exert  any  ccmtrolover  the 
Mollenhauer  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  same  control  that  a  community  of  interest  ex- 
erts in  anything;  and  I  think  that  there  was  also  a  little  ownership 
by — J  don't  know — there  may  have  been  some  ownership  by  Mr. 
Post  in  McCahan,  although  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Madison.  Your  idea  has  been,  gathered  from  your  experience, 
that  where  there  is  a  minority  holding  that  it  generally  brings  a 
community  of  interest,  where  there  is  a  minority  holding  of  a  great 
corporation  in  a  smaller  one. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  depends  altogether  upon  who  the  men  are  in  the 
companies. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  but,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  has  been 
your  experience,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  believe  that  a  community  of  interest  is  just  as 
good  as  control. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  community  of  interest  generally  flows  from  one 
great  corporation  having  even  a  minority  stockholding  in  a  smaller 
corporation  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  woidd  have  a  tendency  to,  I  think. 

Mr.  Madison.  With  the  exception  of  the  interest  that  was  held  by 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  the  Mollenhauer  Co.  and  Mr. 
Post's  probable  interest  in  McCahan 

Mr.  Palmer  (interrupting).  If  he  had  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  used  the  word  "probable";  these  four  com- 
panies were  h.eparate  and  distinct,  and  were  doing  a  business  in 
competition  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  in  competition 
with  each  other? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  were  generally  engaged  in  the  sugar  trade? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  as  the  result  of  the  bringing  together  oi 
all  four  companies  under  the  control  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  in  which  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  held  a  majority  of 
the  stock,  this  competition  was  eliminated  and  destroyed,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  it  appears  that  they  did  not  hold  a  majority 
of  the  stock;  they  held  a  majority  of  the  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  They  held,  really,  25  per  cent  of  the  holdings  of  the 
entire  company. 

Mr.  Madison.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  the  presi- 
dent, held  or  controlled  the  10,000,000  of  common? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  has  only  just  been  developed. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  but  that  was  true  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  suppose  it  was  true;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  reason  of 
your  work  as  the  transportation  or  traffic  manager,  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  after  that  time  the  National  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  acted  in  unison  and 
harmony  with  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  would  only  handle  the  freight  of  one  company, 
which  would  be  the  New  York  Sugar  Refinery. 

Mr.  Madison.  Would  you  not  say,  and  do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  after  that  time  they  did  act  in  unison  and  in  harmony  with 
each  other  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  as  closely  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  they  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Sometimes;  and  sometimes  not. 

Mr.   Madison.  Would  there  be  troubles  between  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 
-  Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  very  often. 

Mr.  Madison.  Under  those  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  would  it  arise,  and  about  what  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  it>w6uld  arise.  I  can  only  tell 
you  the  fact  that  it  arose.     That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  that  trouble  concern  underselling  each  other  in 
the  market  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  they  would  actually  compete  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  To  any  considerable  degree  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  to  a  good  deal  of  an  extent. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  for  a  considerable  time  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  for  a  considerable  time. 

Mr.  Madison.  Upon  which  side  was  the  prej)onderance  ?  Did  they 
act  in  harmony  with  each  other  most  of  the  time,  or  did  they  act  in 
opposition  to  each  other  most>of  the  time? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  presume  the  majority  of  the  time  they  acted  m 
harmony  with  each  othei'. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes.  Now,  then,  that  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  my 
information  is  concerned,  or  the  suggestions  that  have  come  to  me, 
to  have  been  the  first  step  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution  of 
1898.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  heard  that  resolution,  and  that  was  the  hrst  time 
I  knew  that  any  such  resolution  had  been  passed.  Never  while  I  was 
a  director  of  the  company  did  that  committee  or  any  other  committee 
name  a  price  on  sugar.     Mr.  Havemejer  always  named  the  price  on 

sugar.  .  , 

Mr.  Madison.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  too,  was  ne 

not?  ,  .^ 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  guess  he  was,  the  way  you  read  it. 
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Mr.  Madison.  That  probably  would  explain  itself. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Here  is  a  question  that  I  should  like  to  submit  to 
the  committee  [handing  written  question  to  the  chairman]. 

Mr.  I^Iadison.  The  chairman  hands  me  the  question  submitted  by 
Mr.  Crawford,  which  is:  That  only  25  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the 
American  Co.  was  ever  acquired  by  the  National.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  we  go  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
Pacific.  There  was  a  coinpany  out  there  known  as  the  California  & 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Kefining  Co.,  organized  under  the  laws  of  California, 
in  1897,  mth  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000.  _  Did  that  ever  come 
under  the  control  of  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  could  not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything-  about  any  of  the 
California  companies. 

Mr.  Madison.  Not  a  thing  on  earth. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  worth  talking  about;  no. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  can  you  tell  or  do  you  know  whether  or  not 
the  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.  came  under  the  control 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  owners  of  the  Cali- 
fornia  

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  and  the  Segal? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Nothing,  except  what  I  learned  in  court. 

Mr.  Madison.  When  you  say  what  you  learned  in  court,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  How  did  you  learn  it  ?  Simply  by  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  acquisiton  of 
control  over  that  company  and  the  abandonment  of  its  plant,  by 
reason  of  the  action  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Only  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  could  give  no  testimony  except  as  the  purest 
hearsay  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Palmer,  I  read  the  other  day — I  guess 
you  were  here — a  resolution  that  was  passed  by  the  board  of  directors, 
the  substance  of  which  was  that  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  Washington 
B.  Thomas,  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  and  Arthur  Donner  were  a  committee, 
appointed  to  acquire  and  manage  the  beet-sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  remember  the  appointment  of  that  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Were  you  present  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  was  the  first  step  that  this  committee,  of  which 
you  were  a  member,  took  toward  the  acquisition  of  the  beet-sugar 
companies  or  interests  in  the  beet-sugar  companies  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  The  first  step  regarding  the  acquiring  of  the  best- 
sugar  properties  was  brought  about  by  Mr.  WiUetts,  of  WiUetts  & 
Gray,  the  statisticians  of  New  York,  whose  figures  you  read  here. 

Mr.  WiUetts  came  to  see  me  first  in  September  or  October,  1901. 
He  had  been  West  to  get  figures  for  the  paper  that  he  publishes,  and 
he  came  in  to  see  me  and  tell  me  what  he  had  found;  and  he  told  me. 
He  stayed  there  and  talked  with  me  for  two  or  three  hours.  I  advised 
him  to  go  down  and  lay  the  information  before  Mr.  Havemeyer,  which 
he  did. 

Mr.  Madison.  Right  there:  Tell  us,  in  a  general  way,  what  it  was 
that  he  told  you  about  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  found  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  told  me  that  the  companies  were  maldng  sugar 
at  a  less  price  than  we  had  supposed  they  could  make  it  at ;  and  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  us  to  have  an  investment  in 
those  companies. 

MJr.  Madison.  What  price  did  he  say  they  were  making  it  at  ? 

Mr.  "Palmer.  My  recollection  is  3f  or  4  cents  a  pound,  somewhere 
about  there.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  figures.  I  would  not  want  to 
give  testimony  as  to  that  point.  It  was  from  3f  to  4  cents  a  pound, 
I  think. 

Pie  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  the  result  of  that 
was  the  appointment  of  this  committee  and  the  acquiring  of  the  inter- 
est in  the  beet-sugar  plants.  Now,  so  far  as  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned, in  conjunction  with  the  purchase  of  these  plants,  I  will  say 
that  the  negotiations  were  all  conducted  by  Mr.  Havemejer;  the 
fij-st  one  that  I  remember  was  with  Mr.  Cutler,  of  Salt  Lake.  I  think 
that  was  the  first  plant  purchased.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  after  he  had 
everything  consummated  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant,  was  ill  at 
home,  and  I  paid  the  money  for  that  plant  myself.  I  forgot  the 
price.  And  afterwards  Mr.  Morey  came  on.  Whether  the  interests 
came  in  the  Michigan  beet  factories  before  or  after  the  purchase  of 
the  Utah  refineries,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Personally  I  was  opposed  to 
a  purchase  in  the  Michigan  beet  plants,  for  the  reason  that  Michigan 
can  raise  a  diversity  of  crops.  It  was  a  good  deal  of  a  problem  at  that 
time  to  know  whether  an  investment  in  the  beet-sugar  business  was 
a  wise  thing  to  make  or  not.  It  is  one  thing  to  build  a  plant,  and  tae 
next  thing  is  to  get  the  beets  to  run  that  plant.  ,-  j.  i.  .i    .  ^i 

I  favored  buying  from  the  Mormons  first,  because  i  lelt  that  tiie 
Mormon  Church,  in  a  measure,  controlled  its  people,  and  that  we 
would  be  more  hable  to  get  beet  sugars  from  that  concern  than  from 

^T  also  favored  Colorado,  because  I  believed  that  the  sunHght  of 
Colorado  favored  the  beets.  ,    .    ^i  j 

Mr  Madison.  The  statement  has  often  been  made  m  the  press  and 
the  magazines  that  there  was,  in  fact,  an  alliance,  m  a  sense  between 
the  Ai^erican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Mormon  Church,  lour 
statement  of  a  moment  ago  is  interesting  because  of  those  sugg-estions. 
Mr.  Cutler,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  a  bishop  m  the  Mormon  Church, 

^  Mr.^ALMBR.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not.     He  is  a  very 

^'Ir^'MiDX!"  Well,  he  could  be  that  also.  Mr  Joseph  F  Smith 
is,  at  the  present  time,  the  head  of  the  Utah-Idaho  combmation  of 
sugar-beet  factories,  is  he  not  ? 
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ilr.  Pai.mee.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  business  now. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  knew  that,  at  that  time,  he  also  was  consulted, 
and  was  interested  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  was  not  consulted  regarding  the  purchase.  The 
pui  chase,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  was  made  of  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Cutler. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is,  of  the  first  plant? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Of  the  first  plant. 

Mr.  Madison.  Later  all  of  the  plants  in  Utah  and  Idaho  were 
brought  together  in  one  combination,  of  which  Mr.  Cutler  and  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  the  head  of  the  Mormon  Church,  were  made  con- 
trolling factors  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  practically  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  hat  is  practically  so  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  practical^  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  those  gentlemen,  Mr.  Smith,  the  head  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  and  Mr.  Cutler,  were  the  parties  who,  in  fact,  con- 
trolled that  situation  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  linow  who  controlled  it.  I  only  know  that 
Mr.  Cutler  is  the  man  that  the  negotiations  were  held  with,  and  the 
only  man  that  I  ever  saw  when  in  New  York  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Havemej-er  was  of  the  same  opinion  that  you 
were,  that  it  was  best  to  begin  your  dealings,  first,  with  the  Mormon 
Church  in  the  matter  of  the  acquisition  of  the  beet-sugar  interests  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  think  I  am  responsible  for  dealing  with  the 
Mormons.  He  wanted  to  go  into  Michigan,  and  he  was  content  to 
go  into  Colorado.  I  think  I  am  the  man  that  was  responsible  for 
dealing  v/ith  the  Mormons. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  he  afterwards  acquiesced  in  your  theory  about 
the  matter,  or  your  idea  that  it  would  be  better  to  deal  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  simply  bought  of  them.  That  was  all  there  was 
of  it.     We  never  discussed  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  were  not  many  words  passed  about  the 
matter  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Air.  Madison.  Let  us  take  the  matter  up  now  consecutively,  step 
by  step,  and  see  whether  or  not  what  has  been  alleged,  that  you  folks 
went  in  there  and  bought  up  these  plants  and  then  consolidated  them 
in  a  sense  in  groups  is  correct. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  the  consolidation  took  place  while  I 
was  a  member  of  the  board.  I  could  not  now  answer  that  question. 
I  think  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  true  that,  so  far  as  the  beet- 
sugar  business  was  concerned,  there  were  a  few  masterful  men  engaged 
in  the  beet-sugar  business  out  there,  with  whom  you  dealt,  first,  the 
Spreckels  on  the  coast 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  think 


Mr.  Madison.  One  moment.  I  will  go  over  them,  first.  Second, 
Mr.  Cutler  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  Mormons,  in  the  Utah-Idaho  region; 
third,  Chester  S.  Morey,  a  capitahst,  and  a  masterful  sort  of  man, 
a  dominating  man — I  do  not  say  this  in  any  criticizingsense  at  all — 
but  a  man  of  power  and  force,  at  Denver;  Charles  B.  Warren,  a  man 
of  like  character  and  traits,  at  Detroit;  and  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  who 
was  interested  in  and  at  the  head  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 
Were  not  those  the  men,  now,  who  constituted,  in  fact,  the  prime  fac- 
tors in  the  beet-sugar  situation  at  the  time  you  folks  entered  the  field  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  think  they  were. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  they  were  the  factors  that  you  sought  out  and 
dealt  with,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  And,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  through  them  you 
acquired  your  interest  in  the  beet-sugar  field,  and  through  them  con- 
solidated into  a  few  corporations  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  consolidation  took  place  after  I  left  the  board. 

Mr.  Madison.  But,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  that  you  consolidated  and  organized,  eliminating 
Mr.  Oxnard  and  his  group — you  consolidated  and  organized  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co .  the  beet-sugar  industry 
of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Virtually. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  matter  of  histoiy  that  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  Mr.  Oxnard  was  the  president  of  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  Taking  up  his  group  first;  it  is  independent  now, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  a  thiijg  about  it,  except  what  I  have 
heard  here,  only  by  hearsay. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  formation  of  a 
trade  agreement  or  selling  agreement  with  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Co.? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  whether  one  was  made  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Which  was  afterwards  abrogated? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  consolidation  of 
the  Michigan  group  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  B.  Warren? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Not  a  thing  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  a  thing  at  all. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  consolidation  of 
the  Colorado  group  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  F.  Morey  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  purchased  certain  plants  from  Cliester  S.  Morey, 
but  to  what  extent  it  consolidated  the  beet  interests  of  Colarado  I 
would  be  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  far  as  possible,  a  consoKdation  was  efl'ected,  was 
it  not  ?  ,        . 

Mr.  Palmer.  So  far  as  Mr.  Morey' s  interests  went  at  that  time,  we 
took  an  interest  with  him. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  are  unable  to  give  the  details  of  those  things  >. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  give  the  details. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  were  on  that  beet-sugar  committee  ? 

Mr'  Palmer.  I  was  on  the  beet-sugar  committee,  but  Mr.  Have- 
m°yer  did  all  the  work,  and  when  the  work  was  done  he  used  to  call 
us  together  to  ratify  what  he  had  done.  That  is  the  only  part  that 
the  committee  ever  had  in  it. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Which  the  committee  obediently  did '      .  ,     , 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  subject  to  an  examination  of  their  books  by 
Mr.  Foster,  the  assistant  auditor.     He  had  to  verify  everything. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  examination  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you,  from  the  fact  that  these  matters  were  after- 
wards submitted  to  you,  remember  the  facts,  or  any  of  the  facts, 
concerning  these  consolidations  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Very  little.  • 

Mr.  Madison.  Very  little  indeed. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  very  little  indeed. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  some  instances  out  there  in  the  West  it  is  alleged 
that  plants  were  built  at  certaia  localities  for  the  purpose  of  fore- 
stalling the  building  of  plants  by  other  individuals.  Do  you  remem- 
ber anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  of  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  that  matter  ever  brought  to  your  attention? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Never. 

Mr.  Madison.  And,  then,  aside  from  the  mere  fact  that  through 
Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Morey  and^Mr.  Cutler  and  Mr.  Spreckels  you  did 
consolidate,  in  effect,  the  beet-sugar  interests  of  the  country  in  several 
combinations,  which  I  have  indicated,  beginning  first  with  the  Mich- 
igan group,  second  the  Colorado  group,  third  the  Utah-Idaho  group, 
and  fourth  the  Pacific  group,  you  know  nothing  about  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  were  not  let  into  the  details  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  occurred  in  1901.  A  very  serious  difference 
occurred  between  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  myself  in  1902,  so  that  I  had 
very  little  to  do  with  any  of  these  companies  after — I  can  not  tell  you 
the  date — but,  say,  July  orAugust,  1902. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  was  the  difficulty  between  you  and  Mr. 
Havemeyer — if  it  was  not  personal  ?  If  it  was  personal,  we  do  not 
care  to  invade  your  personal  matters ;  but  if  it  arises  out  of  any  matter 
connected  with  the  scope  of  our  investigation  of  the  sugar  business, 
we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  inquire. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  think  it  does.  He  brought  up,  one  day, 
before  the  board  the  purchase  on  the  part  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  of  the  common  stock  of  tne  National  Sugar  Refinery 
Co.,  and  stated  that  he  could  not  vote  upon  it  because  he  was  an  inter- 
ested party,  and  desired  action  taken.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  purchase 
of  the  stock,  if  we  could  agree  upon  a  price ;  but  I  was  not  in  favor  of 
that  board  purchasing  that  stock,  if  he  was  an  interested  party.  I 
said: 

If  you,  the  president  and  a  director  of  this  company,  are  a  holder  of  any  of  that 
stock,  it  is  your  business  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Parsons  at  that  time  was  in  Europe.  So  I  declined  to  vote 
upon  the  transaction  unless  it  went  to  John  G.  Johnson,  who  was 
counsel  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  Philadelphia.  I 
did  agree  to  follow  Mr.  Johnson's  advice.  Mr.  Johnson  advised 
against  it. 
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Mr.  Madison.  What  portion  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. ' 
stock  do  you  have  reference  to  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  common  stock. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  110,000,000.  And  did  he  attempt  to 
unload  that  on  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  did  not  say  how  much  of  it  he  owned.  He 
made  no  statement  to  me.  It  is  for  you  to  find  out  from  the  other 
directors  whether  he  ever  made  a  statement  to  any  other  director 
as  to  what  amount  he  owned.  But  he  did  state  that  he  was  an 
interested  party,  because  he  was  an  owner  in  the  stock. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  did  make  an  actual  attempt  to  unload  the  stock 
on  the  company,  and  you  refused  to  be  a  party  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  did. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  that  is  the  situation  that  caused  the  difficulty 
between  you  and  him? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  previous  to  the  time  that  you  went  on  the 
board  that  the  Harrison-Frazier  and  the  Delaware  sugar  house  and 
the  E.  C.  Knight  house  in  Philadelphia  were  acquired,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  you  acquired  that  through  what  corporation? 
You  had  one  corporation  buy  up  the  stock  of  the  others,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  has  rather  discriminated  against  Phildelphia,  has  it  not,  and  con- 
solidated its  business  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  when  they  were 
"melting  one-third  of  their  sugar  in  Philadelphia  and  two-thirds  in 
New  York,  when  I  made  the  arrangement  regarding  freights,  I  think 
that  is  a  fair  distribution,  considering  the  houses. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  business  in  Philadelphia,  has  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  was  not  at  the  time  I  was  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  encouraged  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  neither  encouraged  nor  discouraged;  just 
worked  along  in  a  natural  way  of  working. 

Mr.  Madison.  When  Mr.  Segal  started  the  United  States  Sugar 
Co.,  the  company  got  in  there  and  prevented  the  consummation  of 
that  transaction,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  but  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  Afterwards,  when  Mr.  Segal  tried  the  Pennsylvania 
Sugar  Refinery  proposition,  they  got  in  and  stopped  that,  too;  did 
they  not — as  a  matter  of  history  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  As  a  matter  of  history,  I  think  they  did;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  rather  discrimi- 
nated against  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  so  far  as  their  own  houses  were  concerned.  Not 
so  far  as  their  own  interests  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  they  have  held  the  matter  down,  there.  You 
have  consohdated  and  built  up  your  business  in  New  York,  have  you 

not,  or  they  did  ?  ,  .      .    -m  -i    i  i  i  • 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  have  done  the  same  thing  m  Philadelphia. 
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Mr.  Madison.  I  want  to  ask  this  question:  Has  the  American 
Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ever  built  a  new  refinery  in  a  new  place  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  has  built  one  at  Chalmette,  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  only  one,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you.  know  the  Spreckels,  of  Cahfornia? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  know  John  D. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  dealings  with  the 
Spreckels  with  regard  to  their  Pacific  coast  refineries  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Of  any  kind  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  do  not  know  anj'thing  about  it.  ; 

Mr.  Madison.  They  put  one  in  Philadelphia,  also,  which  they 
afterward  consolidated  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madisojst.  Did  you  know  anything  about  that  transaction? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  only  know  it  was  done;  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  know  nothing  about  the  details  of  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  was  before  you  became  a  member  of  the 
board,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  Mr.  Palmer,  is  there  any  other  matter  or 
thing  connected  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  that  is  within  the  scope  of  our  investigation  that 
you  feel  that  the  committee  ought  to  know,  or  that  you  would  like 
to  tell  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  j^ou  have  covered  about  all  there  is — all  that 
I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  have  got  to  leave,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  excuse  me.  I  think  I  have  gone  over  the 
ground  pretty  thoroughly  with  Mr.  Palmer,  so  far  as  the  matters 
that  have  been  suggested  to  me  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  should  like  to  ask  just  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  ask  as  many  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  was  stated,  early  in  your  statement,  Mr.  Palmer, 
that  the  price  of  beet  sugar  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  I  believe, 
was  cut  by  the  beet-sugar  men,  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  met  that,  and  it  caused  a  war,  and  so  on.  Is  it  not  true,  or  do 
you  know,  that  beet  sugar  now  sells  and  always  has  sold  at  10  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  less  than  cane  sugar  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  sold  at  one-eighth  less,  12-^  per  cent  less,  when  I 
was  on  the  board.     I  do  not  know  what  the  relations  are  now. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  it  has  been  my  informa- 
tion, always,  in  fact  the  merchants  at  home  will  sell  beet  sugar  at  10 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  less  than  cane  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Atkins  testified  to  that  yesterday. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  he? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  none,  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  member  of  the  committee  who 
would  like  to  ask  any  questions  of  Mr.  Palmer  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  There  arc  one  or  two  matters  about  which  I  should 
like  to  inquire. 
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Af^^  ^^^n^MAN.  Judge  Malby  will  question  the  witness. 
Mr.   Malby.  I   think,   Mr.   Palmer,   that  you   testified   that  Mr. 
ftearles  did  the  principal  work  of  consoUdation  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

■    ^^-  ^^s^-  Was  he  a  stockholder  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
mg  Co.  ?  *' 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  must  have  been,  or  he  could  not  have  been  a 
director. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  was  a  director,  then  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  what  compensation  he  received  for  his 
services  of  consolidation  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  appears  that  $50,000,000  of  stock  was  issued  by 
the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  and  only  $42,000,000  was  used  in 
the  purchase  of  plants.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  what  became 
of  the  $8,000,000  that  were  not  so  used  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  whether  any  sums  of  money  were  paid 
to  any  person  or  stocks  issued  in  consideration  of  the  services  per- 
formed in  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  that  any  plants  were  permitted  to  be 
put  in  at  a  higher  price  than  their  estimated  value  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  know  nothing  about  that  question  of  the  con- 
solidation ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  the  common  stock  of  the  National  Co.  issued  at 
the  same  time  that  the  preferred  was  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it,  except  what  Mr. 
Havemeyer  told  me. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  in  the  meeting  held  in  May,  when  he  presented 
a  resolution  asking  for  the  privilege  of  purchasing  3,500  shares  of 
stock 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  the  common  stock  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Of  the  preferred  stock;  and,  I  think,  making  arrange- 
ments for  buying  $750,000  worth 

Mr.  Malby.  Seven  thousand  five  hundred  shares  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Seven  thousand  five  hundred  shares  ?  No;  $750,000 
worth,  for  future  use ;  I  called  him  aside  to  ask  him  if  there  was  any 
common  stock.  He  replied,  "Yes."  I  asked  him  where  it  was,  and 
he  said  it  was  in  the  hands  of  friends,  and  that  he  would  see  me 
about  it  later.  That  is  all  the  information  I  got  from  him  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  friends  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  Then,  when  he  came  to  ask  me  to  act  as  a 
voting  trustee,  why,  then  I  asked  him  how  this  stock  had  been 
acquired,  and  he  told  me,  as  I  have  told  you. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  know  that  I  recall  you  stated  exactly  how 
it  had  been  acquired.     That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  hardly  know  how  it  was  acquired  myself. 
He  said  that  he  had  acquired  it  and  brought  about  this  organization, 
99220— No.  4—11 5 
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the  formation  of  these  companies,  with  his  own  means,  aided  with  a 
little  help  from  the  City  National  Bank.  That  I  have  stated  pre- 
•viously. 

I  then  asked  him  where  this  stock — this  block  of  $10,000,000  of  the 
eommon  stock  of  the  company — was  going  to  lodge;  in  which  com- 
pany; and  he  said  that  was  under  consideration,  and  that  he  would 
let  me  know  later. 

I  never  voted  upon  the  stock.  I  only  held  that  stock  about  six 
months,  and  then  got  rid  of  it,  and  never  had  another  word  of 
conversation  with  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  the  purpose  of  electing  you  and  others  directors  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  having  the 
issue  of  110,000,000  made  valid  1  Was  there  any  attempt  made  after 
you  were  elected  as  director  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  wish  you  would  state  that  question  again. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  there  any  attempt  made,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Havemeyer,  after  you  were  elected  a  director,  and  others,  to  have  any 
action  taken  to  va'lidify  this  issue  of  $10,600,000  of  common  stock? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  think  the  purpose  of  making  you  a  director  was 
not  to  take  action  on  the  $10,000,000  of  common  stock « 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  I  was  a  director  long  before  this  action  was 
taken;  and  he  did  not  make  me  a  director  in  the  National  Company. 
I  never  was  a  director  in  the  National  Company.  I  was  a  voting 
trustee  on  that  stock,  but  not  a  director. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  were  not  a  director  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  _ 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  ever  take  any  action  as  a  trustee  of  the  com- 
pany on  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Never.  I  was  never  at  but  the  two  meetings,  and  I 
never  referred  to  it  in  any  way  except  at  those  two  meetings. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  far  as  you  know,  then,  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
National  Co.  with  reference  to  this  stock  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  you  do  not  have  any  information  or  knoAvledge 
with  reference  to  how  Mr.  Havemeyer  acquired  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  where  the  stock  now  is  1 

Mr.  Palmer:  I  understand  that  $7,600,000  value  of  it  is  in  the 
Havemeyer  f amUy.     Where  the  rest  of  it  is  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  whether  any  moneys  or  other  valuable 
consideration  was  ever  paid  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  or  a  member  of  his 
family  for  the  issuing  of  this  stock  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  is  there  at  the  present  time  living  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  National  Co.  who  would  loiow  in  relation  to  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  you  had  better  ascertain  that  from  Mr.  Post. 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  The  books  of  the  company  would  show,  would  they 
not?  They  would  show  what  became  of  that  $10,000,000  of  stock, 
would  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not       You 
mean  the  National  Co.  ? 
Mr.  SuLZEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  suppose  it  ought  to.     I  do  not  know  whether' 
it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  were  a  member  of  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  of  the  National  Co.     I  never  have  been 
.v.^1'  ^^^™^-  You  said,  I  understood,  that  you  were  a  member  of 

A^  ^^'"  ''^        "^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  trustee  for  six  months « 

_  Mr.  Palmer.  I  was  a  voting  trustee,  but  I  was  not  a  memljer  of 
the  board. 

Mr.  SiJLZER.  During  that  time  was  there  any  disposition  made  of  it « 

ihe  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Sulzer.  Had  you  concluded. 
Judge  Malby  ?  ' 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  quite.     I  had  concluded  on  that  particular  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  we  had  better  let  each  member  get 
through  with  his  line  of  questioning. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  all  with  reference  to  that  subject  that  I  had 
m  mmd.  You  spoke  of  a  consultation  held  with  Mr.  Havemeyer  in 
which  he  suggested  that  if  you  could  get  Capt.  Thomas  of  the  Boston 
company  m,  he  regarded  it  as  a  very  advantageous  step  toward  the 
consolidation  and  the  formation  of  what  subsequently  became  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Sugar  Refineries  C©. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  At  that  time  there  were  three  great  points  of  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  sugar,  to  wit.  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia, were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  idea  was  that  if  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  New  York  and  Boston  consolidated,  Mr.  Harrison  would 
natuarally  join  from  Philadelphia,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  what  Mr.  Theodore  Havemeyer  said. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  what  he  thought  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.     That  is  what  he  thought. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Theodore  Havemeyer's  suggestion  proved  to  be  the 
correct  one,  did  it  not,  because  Mr.  Harrison  did  subsequently  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  came  in  four  years  later. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  came  in  four  years  later  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that,  when  Boston  and  New  York  and  PhUadei- 
phia  were  consolidated,  that  represented  substantially  the  control  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  sugar  in  this  country,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  was  left  out  the  Revere  of  Boston,  Henderson 
of  New  Orleans,  and  a  refinery  at  Austin,  Tex. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  the  companies  which  you  have  mentioned  repre 
sent  any  considerable  percentage  of  the  whole  output  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  A  small  percentage.     I  could  not  say  how  much. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  could  not  say  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  Would  you  say  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.. 
with  that  combination,  controlled  90  per  cent  of  the  output  ? 

Mr.  Palmer    I  should  say  about  that 
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Mr.  Malby.  Only  one  other  question:  You  have  stated  that  the 
rates  which  your  company  received  were  rates  which  were  sub- 
stantially Uved  up  to  except  in  certain  circumstances  where  lower 
rates  were  secured^ by  Mr.  Arbuclde  and  others  from  time  to  time  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ]\Ialby.  You  have  not,  however,  stated  whether  anyone  paid 
any  higher  rates  than  you  did.  Do  you  Imow  of  any  companies 
which  paid  any  higher  rates  than  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Ml'.  Malby.  Did  the  Boston  companies  which  were  not  in  the  com- 
bination pav  any  higher  rates  than  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir.  That  is,  there  might  be  times  when  there 
would  be  a  cut  from  New  York  that  would  not  apply  from  Boston. 
There  might  be  times. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  had  a  house  in  Boston.  I  mean  comparing  it 
with  your  Boston  house,  did  those  which  were  not  in  combination 
receive  the  same  freight  rates  that  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  rate  may  be  lower,  for 
some  reason,  from  Philadelphia  than  the  regular  New  York  rate  less 
the  differential  of  two  cents.  Boston  and  New  York  are  supposed  to 
take  the  same  rate.     Philadelphia  takes  a  2  cents  less  rate  on  sixth 

class.  • ,      . 

Mr.  Malby.  You  have  mentioned  a  company  which  was  outside  of 
Boston.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  smaller  Boston  com- 
pany shared  wdth  vou  in  the  regular  rates.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
cut  rates,  but  of  the  so-called  estabHshed  rates. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  they  did,  and  got  the  cartage  as  well. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  they  got  the  same  railroad  rates  and  the  same 
cartage  that  you  got  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  if  they  suffered  at  all  it  was  simply  by  reason 
of  the  occasional  special  privileges  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  member  of  the  committee  who 
desires  to  interrogate  this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  have  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Palmer,  during  the  time  that  you  were  connected  with  the 
American  Sugar  Eefiniag  Co.,  what  was  the  policy  of  that  company 
with  reference  to  the  division  of  territory  between  the  different 
refineries  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Every  man  was  free  to  sell  where  he  could  sell,  so 
far  as  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  were  concerned.  What 
the  relations  were  regardiag  any  competition  with  beet  sugars,  I 
would  be  unable  to  answer.  Mr.  Havemeyer  ran  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  sugar  business,  and  I  did  not  bother  with  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Havemeyer  is  dead,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  beheve  so. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  stated  that  there  was  no  arrangement,  so  far 
as  the  refineries  of  cane  sugar  were  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  that  there  was  no  arrangement  whereby  a  par- 
ticular territory  was  allotted  to  this  refinery  and  another  territory 
to  that,  and  so  on  ? 
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Mr.  Palmee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garkett.  There  was  nothing  hke  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  always  felt,  myself,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  division, 
that  each  refinery  should  take  the  territory  that  was  naturally  tribu- 
tary to  that  refinery,  and  I  argued  it  out  with  them  several  times. 
But  I  always  got  licked,  and  quit. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  wanted  to  inquire  about  the  beet-sugar  compa- 
nies in  this  respect.  Many  of  those  companies  own  a  number  of 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  mean  the  beet-sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  many  ?  For  instance,  take  the  large  Michigan 
beet-sugar  interest,  and  do  you  know  how  many  factories  that  had  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  do  not.  I  am  not  famihar  enough  with  the 
beet-sugar  business. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Does  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  its  stock  ownership  have  an  interest  in 
all  the  factories  of  a  company,  or  did  it,  while  you  were  coimected 
with  it,  in  all  the  factories  of  a  company,  or  does  it  own  some  par- 
ticular factory  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  I  think  it  has.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that; 
but  my  judgment  is  that  it  has  an  ownership  in  whatever  factories 
are  owned  by  the  company  in  which  it  is  interested. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  its  interest  is  not  represented  simply  by  owning 
a  particular  factory  or  factories  ? 

JVIr.  Palmer.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Garrett  (continuing).  That  belong  to  that  company? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  Now,  I  want  to  say,  and  I  want  to  have  you 
understand,  that  I  Icnow  very  little  about  this  beet-sugar  business, 
and  I  am  simply  giving  you  the  best  information  I  can. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  were  a  member  of  the  committee  that  had 
something  to  do  with  the  purchasing  of  stock,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Where  did  you  all  buy  that  stock  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  bought  that  stock  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Through  a  broker  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  we  bought  the  stock  from  the  man  that  was 
negotiated  with.  Mr.  Morey  came  to  New  York  and  had  an  inter- 
view, and  Mr.  Morey's  stock  was  bought  in  New  York.  Mr.  Foster 
went  out  and  went  over  the  books,  and  the  company  was  paid  and 
the  stock  was  acquired;  and  Mi-.  Cutler  did  the  same  thing.  I  do  not 
know  how  Mr.  Warren's  stock  was  acquired. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  there  a  thorough  investigation  as  to  the  cap- 
itahzation  of  those  two  companies  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  As  to  whether  the  values  were  really  represented 
that  were  claimed  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  was  supposed  to  be,  by  Mr.  Foster,  who  is  a 
very  careful  man. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  there  ever  any  suggestion  that  those  companies 
were  overcapitalized,  any  of  themf 
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Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  I  think  not.  It  was  discussed  and  argued  out 
with  Mr.  Cutler,  and  I  Itnow  it  was  more  or  less  with  Mr.  Money. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  The  companies  in  which  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  purchased  stock,  were  they  going  concerns  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  or  did  they  start  after  the  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Palmee.  The  companies  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  were 
going  concerns  at  the  time  of  the  purchase. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  were  factories  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Palmee.  In  operation.  That  may  not  be  true  of  some  of  the 
Michigan  concerns,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Michigan  trans- 
actions which  occurred  at  the  same  time.  I  had  really  nothing  to  do 
with  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Your  operations  were  confined  to  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Eaker,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions  of 
this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  know  anything  about  the  Louisiana  cane 
conipanies  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  anything  worth  talking  about. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Then  I  wiU  not  talk  about  it. 

The  Chaieman.  Mr.  Jacoway,  have  you  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaieman.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions,  following  the 
original  examination  a  little  more  thoroughly;  not  very  many  ques- 
tions, but  covering  points  that  I  want  to  invite  your  attention  to. 

In  regard  to  this  ten  millions  of  common  stock  in  the  National  Co., 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  again  for  just  a  moment.  You 
had  to  investigate  that  stock  pretty  closely  when  you  were  called  on 
by  Mr.  Havemeyer  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  invest  the  money  of  that  company 
in  the  stock,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmee.  Why,  Mr.  Parsons,  the  counsel  of  the  company,  was 
present. 

The  Chaieman.  Yes.     Well,  you  were  there,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmee.  I  was  there.  I  think  the  resolution  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Havemeyer.     That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chaieman.  Mr.  Palmer,  I  think  we  can  bring  it  to  a  clear  head 
pretty  quickly — what  I  am  after — because  you  are  a  very  intelligent 
witness,  and  you  know. 

Is  it  your  belief,  from  what  you  know  of  this  transaction,  that  the 
consideration  of  this  110,000,000  of  common  stock  in  the  National 
Co.  was  the  promotion  of  the  company  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  ?  In  other 
words,  that  that  was  a  promoter's  bonus  for  organizing  the  company? 

Mr.  Palmee.  I  never  knew,  until  I  learned  from  Mr.  Wise,  that  Mr. 
Havemeyer  owned  all  this  stock. 

The  Chaieman.  Knowing  that  fact,  is  that  your  belief  about 
it  now  ? 

Mr.  Palmee.  Well,  I  should  think  it  would  come  to  about  that; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  Does  it  represent  any  real  value  now  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  some  value  there,  because  it 
pays  dividends,  and  because  there  are  some  pretty  good  concerns 
there. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  ten  miUions  of  preferred  stock 
was  used  in  a  business  way  to  buy  out  these  concerns  that  went  into 
it,_  dollar  for  dollar — or  three  for  one,  I  believe  the  proposition  was,  in 
this  case  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  ten  miUions  of  common  nobody  has  ever 
explained  how  that  was  used,  or  where  any  money  was  ever  gotten 
from  that  ten  miUions  of  common  for  the  National.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  exactly  six  years,  were  you  not,  from  January 
11,  1899,  to  January  11,  1905? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  have  this  breach,  or  this  difference  of 
opinion,  rather — I  will  put  it  in  that  way— with  Mr.  Havemeyer  about 
buying  this  common  stock? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  1902. 

The  Chairman.  In  1902 « 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  stay  on  the  board  three  years  after  that 
occurred  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  1902 — yes;  I  did.  I  wanted  to  resign  from  the 
board  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  I  was  persuaded,  like  a  fool,  to  remain  there. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  "like  a  fool"  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  oblige  my  associates. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  did  Mr.  Havemeyer  do  any  of  that  per- 
suading? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Did  he  what  ? 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  one  of  the  men  that  persuaded  you  to 
remain.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  in  favor  of  your  resigning  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  what  he  was  in  favor  of.  I  never 
asked  him.     I  did  not  care  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  have  stayed  on  except  with  his 
consent,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  could  not  stay  on  and  be  of  any  service  except  with 
his  consent.     That  I  knew  well.     That  is  why  I  wanted  to  get  off. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  you  wanted  to  get  off  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  difference  of  opinion  about  this  business 
matter  make  any  breach  in  your  personal  relations  with  Mr.  Have- 
meyer ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  quit  speaking  to  him,  or  did  he  quit 

speaking  to  you  ?  •  •       n 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  would  go  down  and  attend  a  meeting  occasionally, 
but  I  did  not  go  very  often. 
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The  Chaieman.  You  just  broke  off  all  relations  of  every  sort  with 
him? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Except  those  relations  which  you  had  to  hare  mth. 
him? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  there  such  a  bitter  feehng  about  iAm 
thing « 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  why  was  there  such  a  complete  breach 
between  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  was  a  complete  breach. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  why  was  it  necessary  for  there  to  be 
such  a  complete  breach  between  you?  Were  you  the  cause  of  the 
breach  being  complete,  or  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  it  was  his  attitude. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  his  attitude  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  His  attitude  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us — I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  you 
personally;  but  I  would  like  to  know 

Mr.  Palmer  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use  of  inject- 
ing anything  of  this  sort  into  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     I  shall  not  insist  on  it. 

One  other  question  about  this  lighterage  business.  You  say  you 
took  the  money  yourself  from  that,  now,  as  I  understand  you? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  that  in  your  own  funds,  or  with  your  own 
funds,  in  your  bank  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  once  a  year  you  divided  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owned  that  lighterage  business  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Havemeyers  and  Elder  owned  the  real  estate  and  fur- 
nished the  money  and  charged  me  at  first  10  per  cent  interest,  from 
1874,  when  I  established  the  business,  up  to  1890,  and  6  per  cent 
interest  after  that  date. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  furnished  the  land  and  the 
working  capital  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  paid  the  interest  on  the  capital  and  on 
the  value  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  10  per  cent  up  to  the  period  designated  by 
you,  and  at  6  per  cent  from  that  penod  until  this  arrangement  was 
broken  up  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  capital  was  invested  in  that  enterprise? 
You  paid  big  interest  on  it  for  a  good  while,  so  that  I  suppose  you 
remember  the  amount  of  the  capital  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Somewhere  about  three  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  annual  profits  from  it,  on  an 
average,  year  in  and  year  out  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  run  about  $700  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Each  working  day,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  figured  that  out  ?  Can  you  not 
give  it  in  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Multiply  it  by  312,  and  you  will  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  something  over  $2,000,000,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  it  is  $218,000,  of  course;  I  have  got  it  wrong. 
It  figures  out  $218,400  a  year.  What  division  did  you  make  between 
yourself  and  the  Havemeyers  in  this  case  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  From  1874  to  1890—1  think  I  am  right;  I  may  be 
mistaken 

The  Chairman.  Well,  just  tell  me  substantially. 

Mr.  Palmer  (continuing).  I  received  25  per  cent.  After  that  date 
I  received  40. 

The  Chairman.  From  1874  to  1890 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  received  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  interest  was  deducted  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  first  deducted  from  this  $218,000  your  inter- 
est charge  on  the  plant,  on  the  value  of  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  $700  a  day,  of  course,  was  net  profit  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  interest  charges  up  to  1890 — that  was  when 
you  changed  your  rate  of  interest  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  On  two  million  and  a  half,  3^ou  say 
in  round  numbers,  or  three  million — would  three  cover  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  guess  three  would  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  Three  would  cover  it — that  would  be  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  now,  wait  a  minute;  let  me  see.     That  is  net. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  that  $218,000,  $700  a  day,  was 
after  paying  the  interest  charges  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  after  paying  interest  and  depreciation. 

The  Chairman.  Interest  and  depreciation?  What  did  you  allow 
for  depreciation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Ten  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  lighters  and  towboats 
until  50  per  cent  had  been  reached,  and  then  5  per  cent  a  year  after 
that. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  amount  to  in  an  average  year  in 
round  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  As  much  as  $100,000? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  More  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  guess  not.  I  should  think  that  would  be 
about  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  guessing.  First  you  took  out  that 
$100,000  for  depreciation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Roughly  speaking,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  There  was  about  $300, 000,  roughly  speaking, 
for  interest,  and  then  you  split  up,  finally,  $218,000  between  you  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  about  right. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  this  concern  alone  paid  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  did  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  You  mean  gross  ? 

The  Chairman.  Gross,  outside  of  operating  eicpenses? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Above  operating  expenses  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  that  come  out  of — that  large  amount  of 
money  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  came  out  of  the  raUroads. 
The  Chairman.  It  came  out  of  the  railroads  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  The  railroads,  who  paid  it  to  me. 
The  Chairman.  And  that  was  a  rebate  that  they  gave  you  back 
from  the  published  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  it  was  a  definite  sum  for  the  money  I  had  in- 
vested, for  the  labor  of  loading  the  cars,  for  the  transfer  of  this  freight 
from  my  dock  around  to  the  various  terminals. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  made  their  rate  only  from  where  you 
delivered  the  freight  to  them,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  but  they  had  to  pay  terminal  charges,  didn't 
they « 

I'he  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  that  is  the  open  current  rate  in  New  York  Harbor 
to-day;  so  that  if  you  want  to  go  there  and  buy  a  piece  of  terminal 

property,  you  can,  and  if  you  have  the  goods  to  ship,  you  can 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Palmer,  let  me  see  if  you  and 
I  understand  this  matter  the  same  way,  or  if  I  understand  it  right. 
In  other  words,  they  had  to  pay  this  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  have  the  terminals  to  handle  this  business? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  why,  in  justice,  they  ought  to 
have  paid  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  why  they  ought  to  have  paid  it. 
The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  reason  why  they  did  pay  it  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  the  reason  why  they  did. 
The  Chairman.  Did  the  other  sugar  refiners,  independent  refiners, 
have  any  such  arrangement  as  that  with  them  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  corporation  itself,  however— the  American 
Sugar  Kefining  Co.  and  its  predecessor,  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.— did 
not  get  any  benefit  whatever  out  of  this  thing,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  out  of  this.  Harrison,  Havemeyer  &  Co.  got  a 
similar  arrangement  without  the  investment  of  a  dollar  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  ? 
Mi.  Palmer.  Yes;  Harrison,  Havemeyer  &  Co. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  on  account  of  the  favoritism  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Eailroadj  you  said;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  it  was  because  Mr.  Havemeyer  demanded  it, 

I  think,  principally.     He  went  over  there 

The  Chairman.  How  could  he  enforce  such  a  demand  as  that  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  he  did  it;  I  don't  know  how. 
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•  "^^^  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  a  practical  reason  ?  Was  he  not 
giving  them  the  sugar,  and  could  he  not  take  it  away  from  them? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  he  could  not  help  giving  them  the  sugar.  He 
had  to  give  it  to  them  or  else  cart  it  somewhere  else.  He  was  located 
directly  on  their  road. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  not  any  competing  railroad  there  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  had  competing  railroads,  but  at  that  time  they 
did  not  reach  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  he  got  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  become  of  that  lighterage  business 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer,  and  belongs 
to  what  there  is  left  of  the  old  firm  of  Havemeyer  &  Elder — Theo- 
dore's sons  and  H.  O.'s  sons. 

The  Chairman.  The  H.  O.  Havemeyer  estate.     Who  manages  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  jr.,  does. 

The  Chairman.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  jr.     Is  that  his  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  his  business  now. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  did  you  quit  the  active  management? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  1st  of  July,  1906. 

The  Chairman.  The  1st  of  July,  1906  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  even  after  this  breach  with  Mr.  Henry 
Havemeyer,  this  personal  breach  about  this  business  matter,  you 
continued  for  something  like  four  or  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  had  to  on  account  of  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  had  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  that  contract  time  expired,  then  you  were 
put  out  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  was  put  out. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  renew  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  I  did  not,  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  think  it  was  worth  while  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  matter  of  the  lighterage  charges  has  been 
investigated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  it  not? 
Do  you  happen  to  know  about  that  ?  It  has  been  the  subject  matter 
of  an  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  simply  know  that  it  has  been  done,  but  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they 
ruled  that  this  was  illegal,  and  amounted  to  a  rebate  and  a  dis- 
crimination ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  favor  of  some  shippers,  against  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  relations 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Excuse  me;  are  you  not  mistaken  regarding  the 
ighterage  ?    Is  it  not  the  cartage  that  they  have  shut  off  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  looked  into  this  question.  You  may 
be  right. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  that  is  the  cartage.  I  think  that  is  that  2 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  cartage. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  cases,  are  there  not  ? 
Mr.  Garrett.  The  Commerce  Court  recently  enjoined  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  from  interfering  with  the  lighterage  mat- 
ters.    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  about  to  issue  an 
order  holding  it  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  rebate. 

The  Chairman.  The  hghterage  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  hghterage,  yes;  and  the  Commerce  Court 
issued  an  injunction  restraining  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
from  taking  that  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  one  of  the  commissioners  disseiited  on 
the  very  ground  that  you  give — that  the  railroads,  not  having  the 
proper  terminal  facilities  there  ought  to  pay  this  hghterage  charge, 
and  that  it  was  a  perfectly  just  proposition;  but  the  majority  of  the 
commission  held  otherwise. 

Mr.  Palmer.  WeU,  it  is  a  reasonable  charge.  It  is  not  an  unreason- 
able charge.  It  is  fair  service,  and  somebody  has  got  to  be  com- 
pensated for  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  present  what  is  the  position  and  situation  of 
the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  and  of  the  other  refineries  iu  New 
York — the  National  and  whatever  others  there  are  besides  the 
American — in  reference  to  this  hghterage  business  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  depending  upon  the  Have- 
meyers  to  do  all  this  business — that  is,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Federal.     Arbuckle  has  his  own  terminal. 

The  Chairman.  Hg  has  a  lighterage  system  of  his  own  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Arbuckle  has  his  lighterage  system,  and  the  Have- 
meyer  and  Elder  crowd  and  their  successors,  the  sons  of  these  men 
who  founded  the  plant,  still  run  this  lighterage  business,  which  all  the 
rest  of  the  sugar  refineries  except  Arbuckle's  patronize  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Except  Arbuckle  and  the  Federal. 

The  Chairman.  Except  Arbuckle  and  the  Federal  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  the  Federal. 

The  Chairman.  The  Federal  patronizes  Arbuckle's? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No ;  the  Federal  is  at  Yonkers. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  at  Yonkers,  up  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  increase  the  expense  of  getting  the  sugar 
transported  to  different  parts  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  they  did  not  have  this  lighterage 
system,  your  view  is  that  the  railroads  would  charge  that  much  more 
freight  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  would  have  to  spend  that  amount  of  money  to 
get  the  sugar  to  their  dock. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  fact  that  they  are  running  trains  into 
New  York  now  have  any  effect  on  the  situation  at  all  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  not  a  particle  of  difference. 
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The  Chairman.  They  have  not  got  the  ternjmals  there  anyway? 

Mr.  i'ALMEE.  They  have  not  got  the  terminals  to  do  it.  It  is  a 
necessary  charge. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  think  the  exami- 
nation has  been  about  as  thorough  as  we  can  make  it. 

^r-  Hinds.  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask,  if  you  have  finished. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  any  gentleman  that  wants  to  ask  questions 
will  please  do  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  When  the  correspondent  or  proprietor  of  Willett  & 
Gray  s  Journal  came  back  with  this  report  on  the  beet-sugar  factories 
of  the  West,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  found  them  pro- 
ducing at  a  lower  rate  than  was  beHeved  possible  in  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  A  lower  rate  than  I  had  thought  possible,  and  a 
lower  rate  than  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  thought  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hinds,  if  you  will  pardon  me  just  a  minute, 
there  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask  before  you  go  into  that  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Oh,  surely. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  irregularity.  Do  you 
own  any  stock  in  any  sugar  refining  company  at  all  now,  Mr.  Palmer  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 
'  The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  a  considerable  stockholder  in 
the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  owned  1,500  or  2,000  shares. 

The  Chairman.  One  thousand  five  hundred  or  2,000  shares  ? 
That  would  be  $150,000  or  $200,000  at  par? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  recently?  When  did  you  dispose  of  your 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  When  I  was  a  director,  I  held  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  actually  own  it  or 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  owned  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  owned  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  quit  the  directorate,  did  you  sell  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  sold  out  the  last  dollar  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  you  have  no  interest  in  the  sugar  business  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  manner,  shape,  form,  or  fashion  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want.     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  a  question.  Oh, 
Mr.  Hinds,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hinds.  No;  I  will  wait. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  only  a  question,  perhaps  you  had  better 
put  it  now. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  seems  as  though  you  men  have  all  gone  out  of  the 
sugar  business.  Did  you  all  lose  your  money  in  it  and  have  no 
money  now  at  all  ?     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  I  have  got  enough  left  to  pay  my  hotel  bill, 
I  hope. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  you  mean  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  pay  my  hotel  bill. 

Mr.  Eaker.  All  right. 
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Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Lucky  boy. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  correspondent  of  the  paper  found  that  they  were 
producing  sugar  in  the  West  at  a  surprismgly  low  figure,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  not  by  the  paper;  it  was  by  personal  contact 
with  Mr.  Willett  himself. 

Mr.  Hinds.  With  Mr.  Willett  himself  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  did  that  fact  portend  to  you— that  those  fac- 
tories would  be  profita,ble  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  at  once  steps  were  taken  to  get  an  interest  m  those 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  ■  a    r^ 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  was  the  object  of  getting  that  interest?    Can 

you  tell  me?  .  j.       t    ■     . 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  I  suppose,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  ehmmate 

competition. 

Mr.  Hinds.  To  elimiaate  their  competition? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  suppose  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  that  was  probably  the  reason,  rather 
than  a  desire  for  a  profitable  investment  for  surplus  funds  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  think  the  principal  reason  was  the  desire  for  a 
profitable  investment  of  surplus  funds;  but  of  course  in  all  these 
matters  you  must  eliminate  competition  if  you  are  going  to  get  it; 

that  is  all.  .    . 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you  teU  me  what  your  pohcy  was  in  approaching 
these  sugar  factories  in  the  West  ?  If  they  had  so  good  a  thing,  was 
it  easy  to  buy  them  out?  . 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Willett  made  a  trip,  at  my  suggestion,  tor  a, 
definite  fee,  to  try  and  round  up  such  plants  as  we  wanted,  to  round, 
subject  to  an  examination  by  our  auditor,  and  he  went  out  and 
rounded  the  plants  up  at  a  satisfactory  figure;  and  then  Mr.  Coler 
came  on,  and  the  deal  was  closed  up;  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Hinds.  When  you  speak  of  plants,  they  were  stock  compames? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  When  you  say  he  rounded  up  a  plant,  it  means  that 
he  had  to  round  up  the  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  had  to  round  up  the  directors. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  directors  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  controlled  the  majority  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that  now.     I  presume  they  did. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  take  a  majority 
of  the  stock  in  most  of  those  companies  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  advocated  50  per  cent,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
was  the  interest  that  was  purchased — 50  per  cent  in  every  instance. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  every  instance  50  per  cent, was  purchased ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  i  v        jo 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  know  to  whom  that  50  per  cent  was  delivered  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  do  not.  I  left  those  matters  to  Mr.  Havemeyer., 
I  did  not  bother  with  them. 

Mr.  I-IiNDS.  It  appears,  now,  that  there  is  only  one  of  them  that 
the  trust  has  50  per  cent  in;  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  learned  that  by  sitting  here  and  Ustening  to 
the  testimony;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  you,  as  a  business  proposition,  have  advised 
the  investment  of  the  funds  of  that  trust  in  minority  holdings  in 
these  companies?  * 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  I  might  if  I  knew  the  men. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  thought  they  Would  have  eternal  life « 
1,  f^- P^i-MER.  And  thought  they  would  have  eternal  life,  I  might" 

Tv/  "$i^^^^  ^'^^^  ^  ^^^  oug'i*  to  liave  at  least  50  per  cent  m  anything. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.  Does  it  seem  to  you  to  have  been  the  exercise  of 
proper  precaution  for  the  rights  of  the  stockholders  of  that  concern 
to  invest  so  much  money  without  at  least  50  per  cent  interest  in 
each  case  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  I  should  differ  a  little  with  the  statement  Mr. 
Atkms  made.  I  am  a  behever  in  beet  sugar,  unless  you  gentlemen  in 
Congress  intend  to  knock  the  tariff  off  of  it  and  ruin  it;  but  I  am  a 
believer  m  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  was  asking  you  more  about  majority  and  minority 
controls  in  corporations  which  are  managed  more  or  less  secretly. 
A  minority  holding  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  holding,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  not  always.  Sometimes  it  is  a  very  satisfactory 
holdmg. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Especially  in  an  industrial  concern  at  a  distance  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.   Yes;  I  should  prefer  to  have  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Under  those  cirsumstances,  then,  must  it  not  be  that 
the  desire  to  ehminate  a  possible  future  competition  was  the  main 
object  in  the  investment  in  those  companies? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  think  the  main  object  was  a  profitable  invest- 
ment of  money. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Whose  money — Mr.  Havemeyer's  or  the  trust  money  ? 
-  Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  this  was  the  Sugar  Co.'s  money.  I  never 
knew  until  I  came  here  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  any  especial  interest 
in  these  outside  companies. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  might  be  a  profitable  and  wise  investment  for 
Mr.  Havemeyer  might  not  necessarily  be  so  for  the  funds  of  a  corpora- 
tion of  which  he  was  trustee. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  that  might  be  so,  and  yet  it  might  be  directly 
the  opposite.  If  Mr.  Havemeyer  is  owner  of  one-half  the  capital 
stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  is  in  the  sugar  business, 
he  will  have  to  consider  the  competit'ion;  will  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  notice  that  in  all  your  talk  here  j^ou  have  laid  a 
great  deal  of  stress  upon  competition.  Competition  must  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  undoubtedly  he  did  consider  it — I  guess  you  will 
agree  to  that,  although  I  do  not  wish  to  lead  you  into  an  answer. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  do  not  consider  it,  there  will  not  be  anything 
left  of  you  by  and  by.     Therefore  it  must  be  considered. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  about  those  rebates  which  the  Harrison  factory 
got  in  Philadelphia:  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  thought 
those  were  given  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  was  told  they  were  given  at  the  request  of  Mr.  T.  A 
Havemeyer;  not  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  but  T.  A.  Havemeyer. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  T.  A.  Havemeyer  ? 

IVIr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  ,   ,     ^  ,       •    -d   -i      j  5 

Mr.  Hinds.  At  his  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad « 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir.  ,,^    tt  ^    i. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  would  cause  the  request  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  be 
so  potential  with  that  great  corporation  ?  ,^    tt 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  was  a  very  close  competition;  Mr.  Havemeyer 
was  a  very  important  man  in  the  sugar  business  in  that  day,  and  I, 
suppose  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  wanted  to  get  hun  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  and  take  an  interest. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  Mr.  Palmer,  an  important  and  potential  man 
of  that  sort  unquestionably  had  a  great  advantage  in  dealing'  with 
railroads  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  At  that  time. 
Mr.  Hinds.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  not  now.  ^        j.         -i      j 

Mr  Hinds.  When  you  walked  into  the  freight  ofnce  ot  a  railroad, 
representing  as  you  did  the  Sugar  Trust  and  all  their  great  shipments, 
you  were  treated  courteously,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  yes.  .,     ,,        -,      ,-,  -^      ^, 

Mr.  Hinds.  Your  slightest  request  weighed  heavily,  did  it  not  ( 
Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  sometimes,  and  sometimes  not. 
Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  but  in  the  main? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  the  main,  a  man  having  a  large  amount  of  traac 
would  receive  attention. 

Mr.  Hinds.  He  got  attention;  yes.  A  man  running  a  small 
factory,  perhaps  in  competition  with  you,  shipping  only  a  few  hundred 
tons  or  a  few  thousand  tons,  undoubtedly  would  not  get  the  consid- 
eration you  got;  would  he  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  I  think  possibly  not.  Railroad  men,  however, 
are  very  fair  men.  They  get  the  corners  knocked  off  of  them  pretty 
often. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  they  are  very  fair  men. 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  they  are  very  fair  men. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  all  men  yield  to  pressure;  that  is  our  experience. 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  most  men  yield  to  pressure.  That  being  the 
case,  under  those  old  conditions,  Mr.  Palmer,  an  aggregation  of 
capital  like  a  trust  must  have  been  at  considerable  advantage  in  the 
trade,  must  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  I  think  it  would  be  to  a  certain  extent;  yes. 
Mr.  Hinds.  That  was  a  considerable  advantage  for  a  great  aggre- 
gation of  capital  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  your  opinion,  at  the  present  time  that  advantage 
has  all  passed  away  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  it  would  take  some  pretty  smart  figuring  for  a 
man  now  to  go  to  work  and  duplicate  the  plants  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Hinds.  No ;  I  mean  that  railroad  advantage — rebates. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  something  that  is  of  the  past? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  whether  that  was  a  con- 
siderable or  an  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  early  successes  of  these 
great  combinations  which  we  call  trusts — the  advantages  they  got 
m  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Wliy,  I  do  not  think  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  ever  had  advantage  enough  in  freight  rates  to  ever  make  it  of 
any  moment. 
Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not? 
Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Those  railroads  all  had  published  card  rates  of  freight, 
did  they « 
Mr.  Palmer.  I  guess  so.     I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not. 

I  think  they  did,  in  that  day.     They  had  a  president's  agreement 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  they  did,  Mr.  Palmer,  why  was  it  not  the  simplest 
and  easiest  thing  for  them  to  adhere  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  will  not  undertake  to  teU  you  why.  I  only 
know  they  did  not.     That  is  all  right,  though. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Could  there  be  anything  except  pressure  that  would 
force  them  not  to  do  it?  There  must  have  been  pressure;  was  there 
not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  pressure  or  a  poor  tonnage  statement  would 
force  them  to  get  out  and  hustle  for  more  freight. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  financial  embarrassment  or  an  empty  pocket- 
book,  which  gets  us  all  one  way  or  the  other.  That  being  the  case, 
could  it  be  that  these  great  companies  like  the  trust  and  those  others 
stirred  around  in  this  freight-rate  business  without  thinking,  at  least, 
that  they  were  getting  some  advantages  over  their  rivals  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  there  have  been 
times  that  there  have  been  some  advantages. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.     A  very  little  advantage  on  a  pound  reaUy  might 
mean  the  domination  of  an  extensive  territory,  might  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  have  to  be  a  great  advan- 
tage in  freight  rates  when  the  margin  is  so  close  as  it  is  on  sugar  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  Havemeyer  &  Elder  factory  was  a  very  successtul 
factory,  was  it  not — I  mean  the  refinery  at  Brooklyn? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  ,  •    ^.t     i,     •        » 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  been  brought  up  m  the  busmess « 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.. 
Mr.  Hinds.  He  knew  it  thoroughly  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  He  knew  it  thoroughly. 
Mr.  Hinds.  He  was  a  strong  and  dominating  man  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Hinds.  A  man  of  some  genius  for  the  suga.r  business  « 
Mr.  Palmer.  He  was  a  verv  keen  business  man.     .    ,      _    ^       , 
Mr.  Hinds.  Yes— a  man,  in  his  time  and  place,  of  the  first  order 
for  ability  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  ;,     .•       i  .         ^ 

Mr  Hinds    I  understood  vo«  to  sav  that  at  the  time  he  sent  you  to 
Capt   Thomas,  and  broached  to  you  the  formation  of  this  com^bina- 
tion  the  refinery  was  prosperous  and  making  good  headwav  witti  its 
rivals,  and  that  you  thought  him  foolish  to  go  into  the  combination? 
Mr.' Palmer.  "I  did. 
99220— No.  4—11 6 
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Mr.  Hinds.  You  thought  him  foolish.  Why  did  you  think  him 
fooUsh,  Mr.  Palmer  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  T  could  see  that  he  personally  was  maldng 
money  where  he  wa.^.     I  did  not  see  any 

Mr.  HiNus.  Did  you  not  think  that  the  combination  would  be 
prosperous  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  yes.  I  was  rather  opposed,  at  that  day,  to 
combinations  in  general,  for  one  thing. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  you  thought  he  might  not  be  able  to  get  his 
money  out  of  it  very  well  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  could  not  see  why  a  man  having  the  means  that  he 
had  should  find  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  combination,  when  he  has 
just  a  little  bit  better  ecjuipped  than  any  man  in  the  market.  That  is 
why. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  could  not  see  in  your  mind's  eye  this  army  corps 
of  10,000  women  that  were  coming  to  take  it  off  his  hands  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  a  dominating  man  in 
the  sugar  business.  Will  you  tell  me  this:  There  are  other  sugar 
companies — the  Standard,  the  Spreckels,  and  companies  like  that — 
that  are  independent  and  rivals  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Now? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  Spreckels  is.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  who  are  these  independent  companies  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Arbuckle's  and  the  Federal. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Arbuckle's  and  the  Federal  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  and  the  Revere. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  about  Mr.  Arbuckle  ?  Is  he  a  man  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  his  business ;  brought  up  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Arbuckle  has  been  a  very  successful  man.  He 
has  made  his  money,  of  course,  in  coffee.  WTiat  Mr.  Arbuckle  would 
do  in  sugar  is  another  thing.  He  had  a  very  able  business  man  in 
Mr.  Jaffey.  Mr.  Jaffey  has  left  him.  Mr.  Arbuckle  is' unquestionably 
an  able  man. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  bringing  considerable  experience  to  the  sugar 
business  and  great  business  ability  ? 

.  Mr.  Palmer.  No;  bringing  no  experience  to  the  sugar  business. 
He  has  had  no  experience  in  the  sugar  business. 

Mr.  Hinds.  He  has  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  is  it  with  the  Standard — is  it  the  Standard  Co. 
you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Federal. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  Federal  Co. — how  is  it  with  the  Federal  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Federal  Co.  is  owned  by  one  of  the  Spreckels 
boys. 

Mr.  Hinds.  One  of  the  Spreckels? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  it  is  owned  by  practical  sugar  men? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  know  any  other  competitors? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Warner  Sugar  Eefining  Co. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  The  Warner  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  By  whom  is  that  owned? 

Mr.  Palmer.  By  Mr.  Warner's  family,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  they  are  practical  sugar  people,  are  they? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  are  practical  glucose  people,  but  not  practical 
sugar  people. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  they  are  practical,  active  brsiness  people,  like  Mr. 
Arbuckle,  in  the  full  swing  ol  their  bi  siaess  ability  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  is  it  with  the  Sugar  Trust  now  ?  Has  it  any  men 
in  it  as  stockholders,  or  many  men,  who  are  practical  sugar  men  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  it  has  some  practical  sugar  men.  I  do  not 
know  who  the  stocldiolders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  are 
to-day.  I  can  not  answer  those  questions.  I  know  it  has  plenty  of 
mighty  good  practical  sugar  men  with  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Any  man  who  dominated  in  ability,  like  Mr.  Have- 
meyer? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Men  of  more  ability,  perhaps,  in  some  directions,  and 
less  in  others. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  do  you  account,  Mr.  Palmer,  for  the  fact  that  the 
ratio  of  the  business  of  the  sugar  trust  has  steadily  decreased,  while 
the  ratio  of  the  independent  business  has  steadily  increased,  of  late 
years  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  I  would  not  undertake  to 
account  for  it.  '   _       , 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  has  lost  in  that  time  any  special  advantages  it  might 
have  on  the  railroads  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yiell,  everybody  has  lost  those. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Everybody  has  lost  those;  so  they  all  stand  on  a  fair 
basis  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  this  great  capitalization 
that  the  trust  carries  may  be  somewhat  of  a  burden  to  it  in  the  race  of 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  would  you  think  its  plant  could  be  dupli- 
cated for  ?  •         J.    1 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  could  not  undertake  to  answer  a  question  of  that 

kind. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  would  not  think  it  would  cost  $90,000,000  to 
duplicate  it,  would  you  ?  t  1 1 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  they  own  a  great  deal  of  property.  1  would 
not  undertake  to  make  any  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That,  perhaps,  is  not  a  fair  question  to  ask  you.  You 
can  not  give  any  explanation  why  this  trust,  appareiijily  created  to 
monopoHze  the  sugar  business^I  suppose  that  is  a  fair  presumption, 
because  it  was  created  to  stop  competition— why,  as  the  years  go  on, 
it  is  monopoHzing  the  business  less  and  less  ?  .        -.  i  j       . 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  have  no  theory  regarding  it.  It  could  only 
be  a  theory,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  more 
questions  I  want  to  ask.  . 

Mr.  FORDNBY.  Mr.  Palmer,  you  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you 
had  faith  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  reason  I  ask  the  questions  that  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  is  that  I  am  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry,  because  it  is  a  great  industry  in  the  particular  district  and 
the  particular  State  in  which  I  live.  You  stated  that  you  had  faith 
in  it,  with  proper  protection — the  necessary  duty  on  foreign  imported 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Without  protection  that  industry  can  not  survive, 
can  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  I  should  think  it  would  be  pretty  close  sailing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  question  of  duty  on  foreign  imported  sugar, 
if  the  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar  industry  were  ehmmated  in  this 
country,  cuts  no  figure  at  all  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
or  any  other  refining  company;  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  not  if  the  proportion  of  duty  is  held  on  refined. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  differential  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  they  would  be  just  as  prosperous  under  free 
trade  as  they  are  under  protection  ?  They  would  make  the  same 
amount  of  profit  per  pound,  quite  hkely  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is,  of  course,  barring  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico 
and  New  Orleans — Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  that  is  all;  thank  you. 

Mr.  SxjLZER.  Did  the  contract  or  agreement  between  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Spreckels  combination  terminate  before 
or  after  you  ceased  to  be  a  director  in  the  former  company  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Did  it  terminate — what  contract  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  SxJLZER.  Regarding  prices  and  division  of  territory. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  that  the  agreement  that  was  read  here  this 
morning  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  American  Beet  Co. 

Mr.  StJLZER.  The  Spreckels  company. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  quite  gather  the  force  of  that  question.  If 
it  refers  to  that  resolution  from  the  American  board 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  he  is  asking  you  about  some  contract  that  the 
American  company  made  with  the  Spreckels  company. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  There  was  an  agreement  between  the  Spreckels  Co. 
and  your  company  regarding  the  prices  for  sugar  and  a  division  of 
territory  in  the  United  States,  was  there  not  ? 

JSIr.  Palmer.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  You  never  knew  about  such  an  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  never  knew  a  thing  about  it. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Did  you  loiow  about  the  American  Beet  Sugar  con- 
tract ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Only  what  I  have  heard  here  since  I  came  to  this 
room. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  that  while  you 
were  a  director? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  negotiated  before 
you  became  a  director  or  after  you  became  a  director? 
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]VIr.  Palmer.  I  was  thinking  yesterday — I  heard  that  read  yester- 
day, I  think  it  was,  and  I  think  that  that  was  negotiated  while  I  was 
a  director,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  operation  of  it. 

Mr.  SiiLZER.  Who  negotiated  the  American  beet-sugar  contract  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  And -who  negotiated  the  Spreckels  contract? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Spreckels  contract  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  a  very  close 
corporation,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  A  pretty  close  corporation;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  In  other  words,  during  the  time  that  you  were  a 
director  it  was  H.  0.  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  What  books  did  you  keep  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  ought  to  have  ascertained  that  from  Mr.  Heike; 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Of  course  you  kept  a  minute  book? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  That  is  in  existence  to-day,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Both  of  those  contracts  were  terminated  by  mutual 
agreement,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it;  I  presume  they 
were. 

Mr.  SuxzER.  Are  you  not  aware  that  both  of  those  contracts  were 
terminated  on  the  advice  of  counsel  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  That  is  all. 

Ihe  Chairman.  We  will  excuse  you,  Mr.  Palmer,  with  our  thanks 
for  your  attendance  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Palmer.  All  right;  I  am  much  obliged.  Now  I  can  go  home, 
can  I? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  think  now  we  will  put  Mr.  Freeman  on  the 
stand. 

STATEMENT    OF   ME.  JOSEPH   E.   FREEMAN. 

(Mr.  Freeman  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  the  reporter  your  name  and 
address  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Joseph  E.  Freeman,  521  West  One  hundred  and 
eleventh  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  connection,  if  any,  have  you  at  the  present 
time  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  its  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Since  July  of  1910. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  time  did  you  have  any  connection 
with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  was  its  assistant  general  counsel.        ,   ,     . 

The  Chairman.  You  were  its  assistant  general  counsel  during  that 

period  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  For  about  six  months. 
The  Chairman.  Six  months  before  that  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  At  the  same  time  Judge  Beck  took  charge  of  the 
legal  department  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  I  came  along  with  Mr.  Beck. 

The  Chairman.  You  came  along  with  Mr.  Beck  and  the  Boston 
crowd  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  stockholder  also  in  the  American  Sugar 
Eehning  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  own  no  stock  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  own  no  stock  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  employment  at  present  except 
that  of  secretary  of  this  company  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  secretary  of  some  of  the  subsidary  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  practice  law  at  all  now  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Not  now.     I  have  no  general  practice. 

The  Chairman.  What  salary  do  you  receive,  Mr.  Freeman? 

Mr.  Freeman.  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  $10,000  a  year  as  secretary.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  of  the  transactions  that  have  been  testified  to  before  this 
committee,  about  which  testimony  has  been  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee, prior  to  the  first  date  you  mentioned,  when  you  became 
assistant  general  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  only  heresay  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Only  heresay  knowledge.  You  do  know,  however, 
something  about  the  present  status  of  the  company,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  are  pretty  well  informed  on 
that  subject? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  I  have  tried  to  inform  myself  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  how  many  cane  sugar 
refineries  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  operates  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  May  I  consult  my  memorandum  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  any  memorandum  you  want. 

Mr.  Freeman.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
operates  the  Standard  Refinery  of  Boston,  the  Matthiessen  &  Wiech- 
ers  Refinerji"  of  Jersev  City,  and  the  Chalmette  Refinery  at  New 
Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  is  that,  now  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Three.  Through  stock  ownership  in  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  York,  it  operates  the  Havemeyer  &  Elder 
Refinery  in  New  York  City,  and  through  stock  ownership  it  operates 
the  Spreckels  Refinery  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  is  that  in  all,  now  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Five. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  in  the  country,  outside  of 
those  five,  in  actual  operation  to-day — I  mean,  cane-sugar  refineries 
or  factories  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  you  had  better  get  that  list  from  some  one 
else.     I  could  give  j  ou  a  few;  but  I  might  not  give  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  give  mo  all  you  can  think  of. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  can  give  you  certain  ones.  There  is  the  McCahan 
Refinery,  in  Pliiladelphia. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  McCahan — M-c-C-a-h-a-n. 
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Mr.  Rakee.  What  page  are  you  on  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  on  page  17,  now,  sir  [referring  to  page  17  of 
pamphlet  entitled  "A  statement  in  regard  to  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,"  heretofore  incorporated  in  the  record]. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one. 

Mr.  Freeman.  There  is  the  Arbuckle  Refinery. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  In  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  two. 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  two.  There  is  the  Federal  Refinery  at 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  three. 

Mr.  Freeman.  There  is  the  Warner  Sugar  Refinery. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  It  is  across  the  river  from  New  York  City.  Whether 
it  is  in  Hoboken  or  Jersey  City  I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  New  Jersey  somewhere? 

Mr.  Freeman.  It  is  in  New  Jersey,  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  three,  is  it  not,  or  four  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  four. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  Warner,  you  say  ? 

The  Chairman.  Warner;  yes. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Then  there  is  the  National  Sugar  Refinery.  That 
has  been  testified  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  partly  owned  by  your  company « 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  we  own  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  these  four  that  you  have  mentioned,  though, 
the  company  has  no  interest  whatever,  in  any  way,  in  any  one  of 
them,  as  I  understand  you  ?     If  it  has,  I  should  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  understand  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  this  little  McCahan  business  ?  Have 
you  not'  got  an  interest  there  ?  ,~i  .        u 

Mr.  Freeman.  We  have  no  stock  ownership  in  the  McCahan  Re- 
finery whatever. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vour  interest  there  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  We  own  a  Uttle  over  one-half  of  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freeman.  And  I  am  informed,  simply  by  the  Government  s 
bUl,  that  that  owns  25  per  cent  in  the  McCahan  Refmery. 

The  Chairman.  The  allegation  is,  then,  that  one-quarter  of  the 
McCahan  Refinery  is  owned  by  the  National,  of  which  your  company 
owns  a  little  over  one-half  of  the  preferred  stock,  the  validity  of  the 
common  stock  being  now  questioned  everywhere— m  the  courts  and 
everywhere  else. 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  are  onty 

Mr.  Freeman.  There  are  certain  other  independents,  sir 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  had 
fimshed  them.     Go,  now,  give  me  the  next  one,  then. 

Mr.  Freeman.  There  is  the  Revere  Refinery  at  Boston,  with  which 
we  have  no  connection  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  five.  ^      .     ■    ^t      r^  ^ 

Mr  FREEM4N.  There  are  one  or  two  refineries  m  New  Orleans  —one 
known  as  the  Henderson  and  one  as  the  Colonial.     I  thmk  that  is  two. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  they  both  operated  now  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  One  of  them  is  certainly  operated. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  jou  are  sure  that  one  of  them  is  operated  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  six,  then,  is  it,  or  seven,  as  the  case  may  be  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes.  Then — this  is  hearsay,  but  I  will  give  it  to 
you  for  the  purposes  of  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Freeman.  The  Louisiana  planters  refine  sugar  on  a  small  scale 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana.     There  are  a  number  of  those  in  my  table. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  definitely  about  that? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  very  infinitesimal,  what  little  of  it  there  is  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  see  by  the  table  that  it  is  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
production. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  six  you  have  named.  Is  that  all  ? 
Is  that  the  whole  list  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  There  is  the  California  &  Hawaiian.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  beet  sugar  or  cane  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  that  is  seven. 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  would  be  seven,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  one  of  those  seven  you  have  got  an  indirect 
interest;  so  there  are  six,  practically,  then,  that  you  have  no  interest 
in.  Will  you  compare,  taking  out  of  that  table  the  National  and 
adding  the  National's  capacity  to  the  capacity  of  your  company,  and 
let  us  know  what  per  cent  you  have  of  the  cane-sugar  factories  or 
refineries  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  To  answer  that  question  I  should  have  to  use  my 
table,  simply,  and  add  to  the  percentage  which  we  admit  on  page  17 
of  the  statement — which  is  43.14 — the  National  percentage,  which 
is  estimated  at  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  add  to  that  also  the  Philadelphia  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  Freeman.  The  McCahan,  of  3.25  per  cent.     Is  that  all,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  would  give  me  56.39  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  allegation  in  the  bill  is  something  over 
50  per  cent;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  bill  to  tell  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  perhaps  you  recalled  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  My  figures  are  56.39  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  counting  these  factories  as  really 
allied  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  if  we  are  correct  in 
that  assumption,  then  your  output  would  be  56  per  cent  of  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Taldng  those  as  allies  of  the  company,  yes;  that  is 
correct.  I  should  like  to  interject  right  here  that  these  are  simply 
Willett  &  Gray's  figures.     I  am  not  a  sugar  expert. 

The  Chairman.  But  Willett  &  Graj'^'s  figures  are  generally  con- 
sidered authoritative  in  sugar,  are  they  not  ?  They  are  considered 
the  standard,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  are  in  sugar;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  tell  me  whether  or  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  makes  any  agreement  or 
has  any  conference  with  anyone  of   these  cane  sugar  refineries  or 
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factories  relative,  first,  to  the  price  to  be  charged  on  refined  sugar 
^^^f^"^^  *°  ''^^  territorjr  m  which  refined  sugar  is  to  be  sold «  ' 

Mr.  J^REEMAN  I  know  of  no  such  agreement,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  such  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  To  your  laiowledge  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  To  my  knowledge  there  is  none  whatever. 

1  he  Chairman.  Do  you  confer  with  these  people  at  all  about  the 
prices  5 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  certainly  would  not,  sir,  as  I  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  mth  the  selling  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  that  for  your  company « 
Mr  Freeman.  The  selling  of  sugar  is  handled  by  Mr.  Lounsberv— 
Joseph  Lounsbery.  •' 

The  Chairman.  Joseph  Lounsbery  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  the  head  man  in  that  department  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  He  is  the  head  salesman  of  the  New  York  ofiice 
The  Chairman.  Of  the  New  York  office  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  control  the  pohcy  of  your  company  in 
reference  to  prices  ?  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  man  who  is  really  at 
the  top  of  the  thing,  if  I  can  find  him. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  he  would  have  as  much  to  say  about  prices 
as  anyone  else,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  his  full  name  and  address  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  Joseph  Lounsbery;  117  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  Chairman.  Who  manages  and  controls  the  company's  policy — 
who  controls,  rather,  the  pohcy  of  the  company — ^in  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  raw  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Mott  does  the  buying.  I  would  not  like  to  say 
he  controls  the  policy  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  control  its  policy  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  who  does  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No.     I  think  Mr.  Mott's  pohcy  would  be  gathered 
from  conferences  with  other  directors  and  other  people. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mott  is  one  of  the  directors  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  He  is  one  of  the  directors;  yes. 
The  Chairman.  Is  he  in  New  York,  too  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  He  is  in  New  York,  too. 
The  Chairman.  Give  the  stenographer,  please,  his  name. 
Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Mott,  117  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  in  purchasing  the  raw 
sugar  from  the  Louisiana  people  the  New  York  freight  rate  is  deducted 
from  the  current  price  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  I  heard  Mr.  Atkins 
give  some  testimony  on  that  point.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it.  I 
never  heard  of  it  before. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  go  next  to  the  beet-sugar  industry,  in  the 
same  general  way  that  we  took  up  the  cane-sugar  industry,  first,  and 
see  about  your  interests  there.  Will  you  please  take  this  bill  and 
teU  me  whether  or  not  the  figures  in  the  exhibit  which  the  Govern- 
ment puts  there  on  the  beet-sugar  business  are  accurate  in  the  main 
or  not,  and  if  not,  please  call  attention  to  any  inaccuracies  as  you 
come  to  them.     Just  read  the  figures  out. 
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Mr.  Freeman.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  compare  that  with  our 

^'^The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly  you  will  have  to  in  order  to  do  that. 
Just  follow  their  list  in  the  order  they  put  them  and  wherever  you 
dli  ute  any  statement  on  that  sheet,  tell  us  what  your  contention  is 
about  that  I  will  ask  you  to  make  the  comparison  aloud  Mr.  Free- 
man  when  you  get  ready,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  and  so 

*'t%VEETArth:  G^vfrment's  bill  alleges  that  we  own  in  the 
MicMga?  Sugar  Co.  the  total  capital  of  $4,098,300.  The  present 
inter  Jt  of  the  American  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Kefinmg  Co.  amounts 

in  all  to  $4,651,200.  ,     ^  .no 

The  CHAmMlN.  A  httle  larger  than  the  Government  fixes  ?  _ 

Mr.  FreUman.  It  is  a  little  larger.     If  you  will  permit  me  to  explaan 

I  will  do  so.  ,,,,1.1 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you. 
Mr  Freeman.  That  arises  from  the  fact  that  m  the  last  ha  f  year 
the  Micliigan  Sugar  Co.  increased  its  outstanding  capital  stock  and 
the  Ameiican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  received  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
increase.  It  declared  really  a  stock  dmdencl.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  the  last  three  years  has  decreased 
its  pTrata  proportion  of  stockholding  in  the  Miclugan  Sugar  Refining' 
Co   rather  than  increased  it.  ,      ,     ,       ,,  •     i  •    4..u 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  let  me  ask  whether  this  change  m  the 
capitahzation  of  the  Michigan  Co.  was  made  since  this  bill- was  pre- 
pared and  filed  or  not,  or  do  you  know?  ,  .^  ■    ■  t  ^„ 
Mr  Freeman.  It  was  made  anyway  since  they  got  their  mtorma- 
tion      It  was  made  about  that  time,  sir;  I  think  subsequently: 
The  Chairman.  You  think  that  accounts  for  that  discrepancy «' 
Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  that  accounts  for  that  discrepancy. 
The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr  Freeman.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  state  there,  I  will  say  that 
in  the  last  three  years  we  have  sold  stock  in  .the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 
amounting  to  11,500  shares,  or  a  total  par  value  of  $1,150,000. 
The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  for  that  stock— par « 
Mr.  Freeman.  Varying  prices,  sir.  i.     ;=  ^i,  ^      r  « 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  the  net  result  of  that  sale' 
Have  you  figured  that  out  1 

Mr  Freeman.  I  have  not  got  the  table  on  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  preferred  or  common  that  you  sold  i 

Mr.  Freeman.  We  sold  the  common.     I  do  not  thmk  any  preferred 

has  been  sold.  .        j  i,      i,  ..„ 

■       The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  any  of  your  preferred  has  been 

sold  ?  . 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  it  is  the  common. 

The  Chairman.  They  both  have  voting  power? 
^  Mr.  Freeman.  Both,  I  believe,  have  equal  voting  power. 

The  Chairman.  Full  voting  power  and  equal  voting  power— that 
is  true,  is  it  not «     They  both  have  equal  voting  power  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  believe  so,  sir.     I  should  have  to  make  sure  of 
that  by  examination  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose,  if  that  is  not  the  fact,  you  correct  that 
before  you  leave  the  stand. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  will  do  so. 
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The  Chairman  Could  you  tell  us,  in  a  substantial  way,  in  round 
numbers  about  what  you  got  for  that  stock,  the  par  value  of  which 
was  a  milhon  and  some  odd  dollars « 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  I  could  not.  You  see,  the  greater  part  of  it 
or  a  portion  of  it-half  of  it-was  sold  previous  to  my  connection 
with  the  company.  My  mmutes  will  show  that  a  part  of  it  was  sold 
at  $117  a  share,  and  part  of  it  at  a  deal  less.  I  can  refer  to  mv 
minutes  and  give  you  the  sale  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  a  matter  of  computation.  All  right- 
it  does  not  matter  very  much,  anyway.  ' 

_  Mr.  Freeman.  The"  next  company  stated  in  the  Government  bill 
IS  the  Carver  County  Sugar  Co.  The  allegation  is  that  the  stock 
owned  by  the  American  Co.  is  $483,700.     That  is  the  exact  amount 

r?,t°^n  ^''^  °^'"  ^^-'-^^y-     There  has  been  no  change. 

The  Chairman.  In  following  that  list,  of  course,  where  you  have 
got  iio/ie  there  IS  no  need  to  call  the  companies  at  all;  just  the  ones 
that  the  bill  alleges  you  have  an  interest  in. 

ilr.  Freeman.  The  allegation  in  regard  to  the  Continental  Sugar 
Co.  IS  that  we  own  $505,440  of  the  capital  stock.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  own  $415,440. 

1  The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  discrepancv  ?  Have  vou  sold  it  since 
the  bill  v/as  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  know  of  no  sale  of  that.. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  anv  sale  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  I  know  of  no  sale. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not,  of  course,  explain  that  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  No. 

The  next  allegation  in  regard  to  the  Iowa  Sugar  Co.  is  that  we  own 
a  total  capital  of  $416,500.  That  is  correct.  Similarly  with  the 
Menominee. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  allegation  there  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  We  own  $300,000  total  capital. 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Crawford.  I  might  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
witness  be  asked  to  give  the  total  capitalization  in  connection  with 
the  amount  of  holding.     It  will  make  your  work  less. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  that  table.  That  is  already  in  the  bill.  I 
just  want  to  see  what  Mr.  Freeman  says  about  the  correctness  of  that 
table. 

Mr.  Freeman.  The  Government  bill  alleges  that  we  own  in  the 
Great  Yfestern  Sugar  Co.  an  amount  of  stock  equal  to  $9,224,100. 
The  actual  amount  of  stock  owned  by  us  amounts  to  $7,894,700. 
The  Chairman.  Not  quite  $8,000,000  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  Not  quite  $8,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhy  that  discrepancy,  do  you  know?  Have  you 
sold  any  of  that  recently  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes.  During  the  last  three  years  we  have  sold  in 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  a  certain  amount  of  stock,  amounting  to 
14,500  shares  of  preferred  and  13,085  shares  of  common,  having  a 
total  par  value  of  a  little  over  $2,700,000. 

There  is  an  allegation  in  the  Government  bill  that  we  own  in  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  stock  to  the  total  par  value  of  $5,475,500.  I 
find  that  our  holdings  in  that  company  amount  to  $4,650,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  sales  of  that  since  the  filing 
of  this  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Freeman.  I  know  of  no  sales  since  the  filing  of  the  Government 

^'The  allegation  of  the  Government  bill  that  we  own  $1,275,700 
worth  of  stock  in  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.  is  correct. 

Similarlv,  we  own  $225,000  in  the  Lewiston. 

Se  is'an  allegation  i-  the  Govermnent  bill  that  we  own 
stock  in  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  to  the  amount  of  g50,000.  My 
table  shows  that  we  own  m  the  Spreckles  Co.  $2,500,000,  prob- 
ably a  clerical  error  one  way  or  the  other.  +!,„+  +;,„+ 

The  Chairman.  But  the  allegation  m  the  bill  shows  that  that 
is  a  clerical  mistake;    two  millions  and  a  half  is  the  coirect  figure. 

Mr  Freeman.  Two  millions  and  a  half  is  what  we  own  there. 

There  is  an  allegation  in  the  Government  bill  that  we  own  in  the 
Alameda  Sugar  Co.  stock  of  the  total  par  value  of  $465,750.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  stock  mterest  there  amounts  to  $371,250. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  conclude  the  list  5 

Mr  Freeman.  Yes.  I  should  like  to  submit  at  the  same  tmie  this 
table!  showing  our  sales,  which  you  requested  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;   we  shaU  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  it. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Saks  of  stock  in  beet  sugar  companies  by  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 


American  Beet 
Sugar  Co. 

Utah  Sugar  Co. 

Michigan  Sugar 
Co. 

Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Years. 

Com- 
mon 
shares. 

Tar 
value. 

Pre- 
ferred 
shares. 

Par 
value. 

Com- 
mon 

shares. 

Par 
value. 

Pre- 
ferred 
shares. 

Par 
value. 

Com- 
mon 
shares. 

Par 
value.  . 

1,300 
6,1.W 

$13,000 
61,500 

1906 

'40,200 

S4,020,000 

"4,"  043" 
4,748 
6,709 

'$464^366' 
474,800 
670,900 

■■■"666' 

560,000 

1909 

1910 

34,800 

3,480,000 

.5,665 
6,600 
1,000 

SSOO, 666 
6.50,000 
100,000 

3,715 
8,870 

371,600 
887,000 

Total . 

76,000 

7,600,000 

7,4.W 

74,500 

11,500 

1,150,000 

14,600 

1,460,000 

13,085 

1,308,500 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  us  any  of  those  other  tables  that 
you  usedn  connection  with  your  remarks  in  that  form. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  got  one  or  two  others.  j  •     .1     n 

The  Chairman.  The  total  of  your  interest  as  figured  m  the  Lrov- 
ernment  bill  is  how  much?  Just  take  it  off  of  there,  please— the 
beet-sugar  interest. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  shall  have  to  add  that  up. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  not  got  it  there  ? 

Mr  Freeman.  I  do  not  think  they  have  a  total  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  total  figure  amount  to,  according 

to  your  own  table  ?  ,       ,  •  ,  •     tu  „„ 

Mr.  Freeman.  The  par  value  of  the  stock  which  we  own  m  these 
various  companies  is  $23,183,990. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty- three  milhons  ? 
Mr.  Atkins.  Put  that  m.  1    t  1    i- 

Mr  Freeman.  This  table  is  a  part  of  the  record,  1  beheve,  now. 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  beheve  it  is.     Now,  Mr.  Freeman    your 
connection  with  the  company  is  so  recent  that  I  hardly  Imow  how  to 
question  you,  except  to  ask  you  to  make  any  statement  or  state  any 
fact  that  may  come  within  your  knowledge  connected  with  the  con- 
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duct  of  this  company's  business  since  you  have  been  in  there  that 
you  want  to  state,  that  is  pertinent  to  this  investigation.  You  under- 
stand, of  course,  what  the  scope  of  it  is.  We  are  wilhng  for  vou  to 
make  any  statement  of  that  kind  that  you  want  to        ^         ^ 

Mr.  J^REEMAN.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  the  chairman  offers 
me.     I  simply  wish  to  state  that  I  know  that  the  present  officers  of 

fe'|t3eTarer'°"^  ''''''  '^^*  '^  ^^'^^  ^  *^^  '—  -  -^ 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  would  not  undertake  to  express  an 

opmion-or  do  you  care  to  do  so?     If  you  do,  you  can  do Tt-oS 

ThS'L''.'/'"  i,''^^''^  "'\°^  ^°^  ^"^'^  *^^^  management  is,  the  fac^ 
that  It  has  to  this  great  extent  monopolized  and  combined  interstate 
commerce  makes  it  an  unlawful  business  or  not  ?  Of  course  I  do  not 
know  that  you  want  to  express  an  opinion  m  this  hearing  on  that  sub- 

iri^  w°  ^°"fli,-^'iu*^^''  "^"f*^^'  whether  you  all  are  operating  now 
m  violation  of  the  Shernaan  Act-whether  your  existence  is  a  viola- 
tion 01  the  Sherman  Act  ? 

.  Mr.  Freeman.  Of  course  I  should  hke  to  deny  that  the  company 
is  now  operatmg  m  violation  of  any  law.  ~ 

The  Chairman.  You  contend,  then,  that  the  existence  of  the  com- 
pany at  present  is  not  m  violation  of  that  statute « 
Mr.  Freeman.  I  certamly  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  filed  an  answer  to  this  bill,  have  vou  not « 
Mr.  Freeman.  Not  yet,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  not  answered  yet  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  defendants  have,  I  notice. 
Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  there  have  been  certain  pleadings  filed  of 
some  nature.     I  am  not  famihar  with  just  what  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  them  all  here;  I  did  not  know  whether 
your  company  had  or  not.    It  has  filed  some  pleading  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  a  demurrer.  I  think  certain  demurrers 
have  been  filed  to  the  Government's  bill.  I  thmk  the  company  has 
filed  a  demurrer. 

The  Chairman.  And  certain  of  the  defendants  have  also  plead  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  And  certain  other  defendants  have  demurred. 
The  Chairman.  There  are  a  good  many  defendants  to  this  bill 
besides  the  company? 
Mr.  Freeman.  There  are  a  good  many  defendants  to  the  bill. 
The  Chairman.  And  a  great  many  people  are  charged  in  this  bill, 
as  I  understand  it — we  will  get  this  in  the  record — with  violating  the 
Sherman  law,  besides  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  committee,  if  permitted,  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
made  a  defendant  to  this  bill,  and  that  is  the  only  allegation  in  the 
bill  in  regard  to  myself. 

The  Chairman.  They  call  you  one  of  the  executive  officers  of  this 
concern  that  the  Government  claims  is  existing  and  operating   in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  law? 
Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  of  that,  I  assume.     Now,  is 
there  any  other  statement  you  care  to  make  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  that  you  know  in  connection 
with  the  company's  records  that  will  throw  light  on  these  questions 
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Which  we  have  been  discussing,  which  you  can  or  will  or  wish  to 
'"m^ Vreemak    I  think  the  minute  books,  which  I  have  with  me 

"  SSS"J»ntr;?E  took  place  between  member,  o.  the 

witness  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  have  not  any.  . 

Mr  Hinds.  I  do  not  think  of  anything. 

"*5ritv£t't.'?e^r.rtreZ!;\SL^°trm^xs^^^^^ 

^lf'i±i  Sir„n  tte'  last  page  of  the  first  day'a  proceeding.. 
Mr  Hinds    Yes;  I  remember,  now,  that  it  is  m. 
Mr'.  fJeSney.  He  referred  to' one  company  that  is  not  there-the 
Western.     I  do  not  find  it  there. 
Mr  Freeman.  The  Great  Western. 

?£e'c°H"rrMi  *'t"there.     Y,.;  that  table  i.  alre^ly  in  th. 

^'^Mr  Raker.  Mr.  Freeman,  where  is  your  home? 
Mr  FriEEMAN    Mv  home  ?     New  York  Uty. 
Mr.  rIkek    Whal  State  were  you  from  before  you  went  to  New 

York? 

t  Sr/m^you  in  any  way  in.ere.ted  in  the  American  Sug. 
Re&ring  Co,  for  or  against  it,  before  you  becaine  its  .ecretary! 

M™#EEBiA».  I  wSs  assistant  counsel  for  a  tew  months. 

£■  ^iSuJ'Yt:  3gS  Utant  attorney  for  the  company. 

Mr.  Raker.  With  Mr.  Beck  ? 

t-  Sr  Havfyou^'any'r'ecords  in  regard  to  the  transactions 
since  you  have  been  in,  in  relation  to  the  Louisiana  companies  tha 
yZa?e  interested  in?  '  Do  you  keep  the  letters  and  records  you  get 

^Tr.^KMAN.  I  have  practically  no  correspondence  with  Louis- 


lana. 


Mr  Raker.  With  your  companies  that  you  are  interested  m? 

Mr'  Freeman.  The  Louisiana  Refinery  is  owned  outright  by  our 
company.     That  is  the  only  interest  we  have  m  Louisiana 

SfRAKER.  You  have  correspondence  and  deahngs  with  them, 
do  you  not  ?     You  have  communication  with  them  ( 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not;  no,  sir. 

£:fiS.rThe°.':ii°oK  may  have  some  cofnmunic.ticn 
with  them. 
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Mr.  Kaker.  How  about  the  Utah  business  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  no  communications  with  the  Utah  refineiT 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  does  do  that « 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  does  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  reports  to  the  main  company  as  to  its  condition 
and  what  they  are  doing  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  know  of  no  reports,  sir;  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  slope  factories  or  inter- 
ests— the  same  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  no  connection  with  them  whatever,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  does  communicate  with  them? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any.  That 
is  my  honest  belief. 

Mr.  Raker.  None  of  the  firms  that  are  either  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
or  in  Utah,  or  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Well,  with  the  Louisiana  refinery,  of  course,  we  are 
in  constant  communication. 

Mr.  Raker.  Because  you  own  that  outright? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  because  we  own  that  outright. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  same  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  With  Michigan,  I  know  of  no  communication.  The 
Michigan  Co.  is  the  sole  company  that  I  know  the  president  of  out  of 
these  concerns.     I  loiow  Mr.  Warren. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  Mr.  Willett  in  anywise  interested  in  this  company  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Willett? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  simply  know  Mr.  Willett  as 
a  sugar  statistician. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  not  employed  him  in  any  way,  have  you, 
in  regard  to  these  matters  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  company  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  heard  the  testimony  a  while  ago 

Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Willett? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  I  know  of  no  employment  of  him  by  the 
coinpany. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Freeman,  does  the  price  of  raw  sugar  fluctuate 
Tery  much  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  I  think  it  fluctuates.  My  knowledge  on  that 
point  is  hearsay,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Just  for  my  information — I  do  not  care  whether 
it  goes  in  the  record  or  not — what  elements  enter  into  the  raw-sugar 
prices  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  This  is  hearsay;  but  I  would  say  this:  I  hear  Mr. 
Atkins,  for  instance,  discussing  the  Cuban  crop,  whetlier  it  will  be 
large  or  small;  and  my  idea  is,  if  he  thinks  it  is  a  large  crop,  it  is  going 
to  be  cheap;  raw  sugar  is  going  to  be  cheap.  If  there  is  a  short  crop, 
they  think  it  is  going  to  be  high.  I  have  enough  knowledge  of  the 
business  to  know  that  the  price  of  raw  sugar  fluctuates  during  the 
year.     It  is  constantly  fluctuating. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Constantly? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  constantly. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Freeman,  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  other 
qestions-  it  is  more  with  reference  to  what  records  the  company  has 
than  anything  else.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  company's  records  that 
will  show  all  this  correspondence  relative  to  the  sale  of  beet  and  cane 
sugar  the  prices  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  and  the  raw  sugar,  and 
the  deahngs  with  the  various  subsidiary  companies  and  with  competi- 
tors in  regard  to  sugar  prices  ?  ,        •       .  1 

Mr  Freeman.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  Of  course  there  is  a  tremendous 
mass  of  correspondence  in  our  office.  I  am  very  wilhng  to  tell  you 
iust  where  it  can  be  found.  In  regard  to  prices  of  sugar,  naturally 
the  sales  office  would-be  the  place  "for  anything  about  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  general  charge  of  all  the  records  of  the 

company?  .     ,        ,  ,        •     , 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  my  authority  is  limited  to  the  corporate  minute 
books  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  The  stock  books  ?  ,     ,        ,  i,       v,  t  j 

Mr  Freeman.  Well,  the  minute  books  particularly,  although  I  do 
have  something  to  do  with  the  stock  books— the  transfer  of  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  an  executive  board  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  We  have  an  executive  committee;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  executive  committee  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  consists  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas,  Mr.  Edwin  F. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Allen,  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Hooker - 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  man  in  charge  of  your  Brooklyn  rehnery, 

is  he  not  ?  , ,     ^-.-    ^    , ,  , ,         i 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir— Mr.  H.  E.  Niese,  Mr.  H.  C.  Mott,  and 

Mr.  George  H.  Frazier. 

The  Chairman.  This  executive  board  really  decides  all  great 
questions  of  policy  for  the  company  between  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  directors,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir;  between  the  meetings  of  the  board  oi 

The  Chairman.  And  anythmg  that  they  think  of  enough  impor- 
tance to  bring  the  attention  of  the  directors  to  they -refer  to  the  board 
of  directors.     Is  that  the  way  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  The  board  of  directors  meets  every  month. 

The  Chairman.  Every  month? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  executive  board  are  in  con- 
stant communication  with  each  other  and  in  constant  session  almost  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Once  a  week;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Once  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  keep  regular  minutes  I 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  do,  sir.     I  have  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  them  here  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  the  executive  minutes  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  believe  they  were  included  in  the  subpoena 
that  was  served.    We  will  excuse  you  now. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  10  o|clock  to-morrow 
morning.    Mr.  Henry  T.  Oxnard  will  be  the  first  witness. 

(As  above  stated,  the  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  June  16,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SPECIAL    COMMITTEE    ON    THE    INVESTIGATION    OF    THE    AMERICAN    SUGAR 

eefieing  co.  and  others. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  Juns  16, 1911. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick 
(chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HENRY  T.  OXNARD. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name  and  address. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Henry  T.  Oxnard;  Oxnard,  Cal. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Oxnard,  are  you  in  the  sugar  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes ;  I  am  vice  president  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Co.  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Vice  president  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Vice  president  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  with 
offices  at  32  Nassau  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  say  the  offices  of  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Co.  are  located? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  32  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  its  factories  located? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Its  factories  are  located  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and 
California ;  two  in  California,  the  largest  one  at  Oxnard,  Cal.,  which 
is  a  2,000-ton  factory,  and  a  1,000-ton  factory  at  Chino,  Cal.;  a 
1,200-ton  factory  at  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. ;  a  750-ton  factory  at  Las  Ani- 
mas, Colo.,  and  a  500-ton  factory  at  Lamar,  Colo. ;  and  a  400-ton 
factory  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  making  six  factories. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  long  or  short  tons? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Short  tons. 

The  CHAiKMABr.  Two  thousand  pounds? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  standard  sugar  ton  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  this  country  it  is  accepted  as  the  standard.  I 
mean  that  the  factory  has  a  capacity  of  slicing  2,000  tons  of  beets 
every  24  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  cane-sugar  interests  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes ;  my  brothers  and  myself.     I  have  three  brothers. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  their  names? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Robert,  Benjamin,  and  James  G. 

The  Chairman.  Your  three  brothers  and  yourself  have  cane  in- 
terests? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  We  have  a  cane  factory  at  Adeline,  La.,  which  we 
have  been  operating  since  1891.  It  burned  down  last  fall.  It  was 
about  1,000-ton  capacity,  and  we  are  rebuilding  a  1,500  to  2,000  ton 
capacity  cane  factory  in  Louisiana,  which  when  finished  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  compare  the  ca- 
pacity of  your  factory  with  the  capacity  of  the  big  factory  at  Chal- 
mette. 

Mr.  Oxnakd.  That  is  an  entirely  different  factory.  The  Chal- 
mette  Refinery  buys  raw  sugars  and  refines  them,  works  them  over 
again.  It  takes,  we  will  say,  on  an  average,  96  test  sugar  and  turns 
it  into  standard  granulated  sugar,  and  that  is  the  distinction  to  this 
factory  at  Adeline,  La. 

The  Chairman.  "Wliat  is  the  difference  between  your  factory  and 
this  refinery? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  This  refinery  buys  as  its  raw  product  the  finished 
product  of  plantations  in  Cuba,  and  all  over  the  world. 
The  Chairsian.  Cane  plantations  ? 

Mr.  OxNARU.  Cane  plantations ;  and  also  from  cane  plantations  in 
Louisiana.  About  9.5  per  cent  of  the  sugar  in  Louisiana  is  made  up 
in  a  form  of  raw  sugar.  There  is  about  5  per  cent  which  is  made 
up  in  the  shape  of  granulated  sugar,  just  as  the  beet,  factories.  This 
factory  at  Adeline,  which  is  owned  by  my  brothers  and  myself,  for 
a  number  of  years  made  raw  sugar,  and  for  reasons  which  were  satis- 
factory to  ourselves,  not  being  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there  was 
the  most  money  to  be  made  in  making  raw  sugar  and  selling  it  to  the 
sugar  refineries,  we  put  in  additional  machinery  and  finished  the 
product  all  at  one  step,  without  having  to  send  it  to  the  middle  man — 
the  refiner.  So  that  this  plant  now  will  turn  out  the  finished  product, 
standard  granulated  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Sugar  ready  for  table  consumption? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Just  as  ready  as  the  beet  sugar,  which,  for  sonie 
reasons,  based  on  fact  or  prejudice,  does  not  sell  for  the  very  maxi- 
mum price.     It  is  always  shaded  a  little  bit. 
The  Chairman.  About  10  points? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  About  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Oxnard,  have  you  any  Cuban  interests  ? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  None  whatever. 
The  Chairman.  Or  any  Hawaiian  interests  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir ;  I  am  interested  only  in  beet  sugar  and  cane 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  none  outside  of  Continental  United 
States  at  all? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  Absolutely  none. 
The  Chairman.  Neither  you  nor  your  brothers? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  American, Sugar 
Co.? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  $15,000^000  common  Stock  and  $5,000,000  preferred 
stock,  preferred  as  to  dividends  of  6  per  cent,  but  not  cumulative, 

The  Chairman.  You  and  your  brothers  together  own  the  majority  • 
of  the  stock  ? 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  By  no  means.  In  the  Beet  Sugar  Co.  there  are 
about  1  600  stockholders.  That  stock  has  been  scattered  a  great  deal 
since  the  formation  of  the  company.  The  company  was  formed 
about  10  or  12  years  ago,  with,  as  I  say,  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000,000 
common  and  $5,000,000  preferred,  and  since  then  it  has  been  selling 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  listed  there  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  is  listed  there  and  is  sold  to  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  largest  owners  of  that  stock ;  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  The  largest  individual  stockholders  are  probably  the 
Messrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting  and  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  sugar  men? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No ;  they  are  not  sugar  men,  but  they  are  friends  of 
my  brothers,  and  when  we  formed  the  Beet  Sugar  Co.  at  Grand 
Island,  Nebr.,  in  1890,  they  were  largely  interested  with  us.  They 
were  the  large  stockholders.     They  are  capitalists  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  New  York  capitalists? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  about  what  the  largest 
individual  stockholding  is  in  this  company,  in  round  numbers? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  In  round  numbers,  I  think  Mr.  Cutting  has  about 
2,000  chares  of  preferred  stock  and  perhaps  1,000  shares  of  common 
stock. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  preferred  stock  worth  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Par,  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  2.000  shares  then  means  $200,000? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  2,000  at  $100  a  share  would  be  worth  $200,000.  The 
common  stock  is  selling  at  about  52  or  53  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock?     Is  the  preferred  stock  guaranteed  dividends? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Guaranteed  dividends  of  6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  common  stock  paid  any  dividends? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  has  never  paid  any  dividends  to  date. 

We  have  paid  6  per  cent  regularly  on  the  preferred  stock  but  noth- 
ing on  the  common. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  prospects  of  paying  a  dividend  on 
the  common? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes ;  I  think  we  have  prospects. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  its  market  value  is  based  on  the  possi- 
bility that  it  may  pay  dividends  finally  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Oh,  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  value  of  your  holdings  and  your 
family's  holdings  in  this  company? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  My  family's  holdings  are  rather  small  m  the  Ameri- 
can Beet  Sugar  Co.  to-day.  I  suppose  our  total  holdings  would  be 
1,000  shares  of  preferred  and  something  like  500  to  1,000  shares  of 
common. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  altogether?  . 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes ;  our  large  holdings  are  in  the  cane  plantation  m 
Louisiana,  as  individuals.  .  . 

The  Cpiairman.  Now,  what  investment  does  your  Louisiana  cane 
plantation 'and  the  factory  represent? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  $1,000,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  land,  machinery,  and  every- 
thing? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes;  that  includes  the  land,  machinery,  and  every-   . 
thing.     I  should  say  that  the  factory  itself  would  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a  million  dollars— between 
$500,000  and  $600,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  half  million  is  land  and  various 
properties  you  own  in  connection  with  the  business? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Exactly;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  been  in  the  sugar  business  for 
some  time,  or  in  some  branch  of  it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Yes;  I  can  say  I  am  the  third  generation.  My 
grandfather  and  father  and  myself  and  all  my  brothers  have  always 
been  in  the  sugar  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  practical  sugar  men,  raised  up  in  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  We  ought  to  be,  if  we  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  operating  a  refinery  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
were  you  not? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes;  the  Fulton  Sugar  Kefining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  name  was  Oxnard  Bros.  Co.,  Avas  it  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  was  owned  by  Oxnard  Bros.  It  was  a  rather 
small  plant. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  operate  that  plant? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  From  1876  until  the  trust  was  formed  in  1887. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  it?     Did  you  erect  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  we  bought  it.  Wheatley  Williams  owned  it. 
It  was  a  rather  small  plant,  which  my  brothers  and  myself  bought  in 
1876.  I  was  then  the  younger  member,  in  college,  but  my  older 
brother  acquired  this  property  and  then  greatly  improved  the  ma- 
chinery, until  we  got  to  producing  about  five  or  six  hundred  barrels 
a  day. 

The  Chairman.  The  style  of  your  concern  was  Oxnard  Bros.  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Oxnard  Bros.  Co.  We  formed  the  company  in 
order  to  make  the  transfer  to  the  trust  when  the  trust  was  formed. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  time  when  j^ou  went  into  the  trust  it 
was  a  private  partnership? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  was  a  private  partnership. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  it  had  no  capital  stock  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  its  capacity? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  500  barrels  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  tell  us  what  the  physical  value  of  this  prop- 
erty was. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  mean  by  that  the  land  and  machinery  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Good  will,  and  so  forth? 

The  Chairman.  No ;  we  will  leave  out  the  good  will  for  the  present 
and  will  come  to  that  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  rather  hard  to  say,  but  I  have  my  own  ideas 
about  it.  I  have  not  had  time  to  think  it  over,  because  I  did  not 
knoAV  I  was  to  be  subpoenaed  to-day  until  I  walked  into  the  room. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  did  it  cost  you  in  1876? 
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Mr.  OxNAHD.  In  18T6  it  cost  us  $85,000.  Then  we  added  ma- 
chinery. I  should  say  that  the  plant  stood  us  $200,000,  a  good 
$200,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  cost  you  $85,000  originally? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes;  originally. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  double  its  capacity  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Oh,  I  should  say  we  fully  doubled  its  capacity.  It 
was  a  very  small  factory  when  we  bought  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  cost  more  than  $85,000  more? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  should  say  it  cost  $125,000  more,  in  round  figures, 
putting  in  a  vacuum  plant,  centrifugals,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  estimate  that  at  the  time  the  trust  was 
formed  it  stood  you  actually  about  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  As  near  as  I  can  judge ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  concern  one  of  the  concerns  which  went 
into  this  trust? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes ;  one  of  the  17. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  17  refineries  tl;iat  combined  in  1887? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  incorporate  then? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  So  as  to  make  the  transfer  to  the  trust  and  receive 
trust  certificates. 

The  Chairman.  That,  was  the  agreement  when  the  combination 
was  formed,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  each  one  of  the  concerns  which  was  operat- 
ing as  a  private  partnership  should  become  incorporated? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes ;  and  transfer  its  stock. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  trustee  certificates? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  you  incorporated,  what  did  you  capi- 
talize your  company  at  ?  .  ,    . 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  capitalized  at  a  small  amount.  I  think  it  was 
$100,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  nominal? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  its  real  value  was  twice  as  much  as  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  .        ^,      .       ,    u 

The  Chairman.  When  you  put  your  concern  into  the  trust,  how 
much  did  you  get  for  it  in  trustee  certificates? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  got  $750,000  worth  of  trust  certificates,  ot  the 

Sugar  Eefineries  Co.  ,     ,    ,;r     /-^         ja 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  that  stock,  Mr.  Oxnard  i 
Mr  Oxnard.  We  sold  it  shortly  afterwards,  withm  the  next  two  or 
three 'years,  my  brothers  and  myself.  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  beet 
business,  and  another  brother  went  into  the  cane  plantation  m 
Louisiana.  We  sold  it,  and  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  about  70  was 
the  market  value  which  we  received  for  that  stock.  „  ^,      . 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  all  sold  before  the  formation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes ;  it  was  all  sold  before  that. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  was  sold  before  1891  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  within  a  period  of  two  years? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  About  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  trustee  certificates  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No;  I  think  they  were  on  the  curb,  but  not  on  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  a  regularly  listed  stock? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  can  not  say  positively  as  to  that,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  was. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  sell  yours? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Well,  my  brother  sold  it.  He  sold  some  to  private 
individuals,  and  I  think  he  sold  some  on  the  curb.  I  know  he  dis- 
posed of  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  the  average  price  was — — ■ 

Mr.  OxNARD  (interposing).  I  know  at  the  time  we  figured  that 
about  70  was  what  we  got  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  rate  you  must  have  realized  something 
over  $500,000  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Just  about;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  exact  figure  is  $525,000? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes ;  just  about  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  making  money  pretty  fast  in  two  years, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  I  think  we  were  perhaps  favored  more  than  the 
others  when  the  trust  was  formed,  although  we  had  a  very  small 
plant.  I  know  they  did  say  at  the  time  that  they  wanted  to  buy  the 
Oxnard  brothers  more  than  the  machinery,  and  so  forth,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  junkshop. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  they  thought  that,  they  did  not  get  the 
goods,  because  you  unloaded  as  soon  as  you  got  the  stock. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  at  all.  Two  of  my  brothers  stayed  with  them — 
Robert  and  James. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Robert  manage  that  California  business  at 
any  time? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  two  of  the  Oxnards  stayed  with  them,  but  you 
did  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  went  to  Europe.  We  had  a  very  small  factory, 
and  there  was  very  keen  competition  at  that  time,  and  we  really  wel- 
comed the  formation  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  because  we  felt  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  we  would  have  to  go  to  the 
wall.  We  were  small  and  were  poorly  located.  We  were  not  on  the 
seacoast. 

The  Chairman.  Under  those  circumstances  you  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  gotten  the  money  you  had  in  the  business  out  of  it  even 
if  you  had  not  received  any  more,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  believe  we  would. 
I  hardly  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  not  stand  the  competition,  if  there 
was  such  cutthroat  competition  that  you  could  not  stand  it,  and  if 
you  could  get  your  money  out  dollar  for  dollar 
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Mr.  OxNAED  (interposing).  We  were  not  down  and  out  quite,  and 
we  were  then  looking  into  the  beet  business. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  back  as  1887? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Oh,  yes.  We  were  working  raw-beet  sugars,  beet 
seconds,  because  those  low-grade  beet  sugars  could  be  bought  cheaper 
in  comparison  than  these  high-grade  Cuban  sugars  that  were  being 
bought,  and  so  we  went  abroad  and  bought  different  machinery,  and 
that  is  how  I  came  to  look  into  the  beet  business. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  while  the  physical  value  of  Oxnard  Bros, 
company's  property  was  about  $200,000,  it  was  not  a  particularly 
inviting  business  prospect  which  was  confronting  you  at  the  time, 
was  it? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Well,  as  I  say,  no  and  yes.  If  the  beet  business  had 
worked  out  as  we  had  figured  on  those  seconds,  and  we  had  just  put 
in  the  machinery  in  1886  or  1887 ;  if  that  had  worked  as  we  figured, 
we  could  have  held  our  own  with  them.  But  we  were  not  sure  of  our 
ground  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  you  probably 
got  a  larger  percentage  of  stock  for  actual  value  than  other  people  in 
this  combination.    Do  you  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No ;  I  do  not  know  positively. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  much  water  there  was  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  in  your  own  case  it  was  two  and  one- 
half  for  one. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  know  I  got  two  and  one-half  to  one.  ■ 

The  Chairman.  Well,  really,  it  was  three  and  one-half  to  one,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  when  the  trust  was  formed  the  common  stock 
did  not  have  the  value  that  it  subsequently  had. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that ;  but  in  stock  itself. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  At  the  start  we  would  have  been  glad  to  sell  for  50. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  $750,000  in  stock  for  $200,000  worth  of 
property  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  got  $750,000  in  stock  for  $200,000  or  $100,000  of 
stock. 

The  Chairman.  The  $100,000  of  stock  represented  an  actual  value 
of  $200,000? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  Capt.  Thomas  got  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  I  do  not  happen  to  know  what  Capt.  Thomas 
got. 

The  Chairman.  You  realized  in  actual  cash  for  this  $200,000 
worth  of  property,  through  this  manipulation,  a  little  over  half  a 
million  dollars,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  we  realized  half  a  million  dollars  by  holding 
onto  it  for  a  couple  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  amount  is  still  in  the  capital  stock  ot 
the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  i    ,  n 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  stock  was  exchanged  dollar 
for  dollar  for  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  stock,  and  it  is  still 
a  part  of  the  capitalization  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ( 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes ;  I  so  understand  it. 

The    Chairman.  An   exchange   of   $750,000   worth   of   stock  lor 
$200,000  worth  of  property? 
Mr.  OxNAKD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  any  interest  or  any  dividends  on  your 
certificates  during  the  two  years  you  had  them  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  1  think  we  did,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  amount. 
We  did  get  something,  but  there  were  no  regular  dividends  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  give  us,  substantially,  what  that 
was? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No ;  I  really  do  not  know.    I  have  forgotten  that. 
The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  QxNARD.  I  could  not  say  what  it  was.    I  could  find  out  for 
you. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  can  do  that  later,  and  put  it  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  will  find  out  and  let  you  know  exactly. 
..■  The  Chairman.  You  sold  your  stock  at  an  average  of  about  70? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  held  it  until  to-day,  what  would  it 
have  been  worth? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  it  is  quoted  at  about  118. 
The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  120  yesterday? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  120,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  rate,  this  $750,000  worth  of  stock,  if  you 
had  kept  it,  would  be  worth  over  $1,000,000  to-day,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  instead  of  simply  making  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  nionev,  you  would  have  made  five  times  the  money  if 
you  had  kept  the  stock  until  the  present  time,  would  you  not? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Probably. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  the  American  bugar 
Refining  Co.? 
Mr.  OxNAED.  Not  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  pays  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Seven  per  cent  on  the  preferred.  "  ■     ■■  j; 

The  Chairman.  This  was  preferred  stock  which  you  received  tor 
your  plant? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  There  was  no  preferred  stock.  It  was  all  one  grade 
of  stock  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  trustee  certificates? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  Trustee  certificates. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was 
formed,  were  the  trustee  certificates  exchanged  for  common  or  pre- 
ferred stock? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  heard  it  said  m  the 
last  two  days  here  by  the  witnesses  that  it  was  half  and  half. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  in  the  record.     Do  you  know  what 
the  quotations  are  on  common  stock  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.?  , 
Mr.  Oxnard.  You  said  120  for  the  common.     The  common  and 
preferred  are  about  the  same. 
The  Chairman.  They  both  pay  7  per  cent  dividends,  do  they  not? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  They  both  pay  7  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  Capt.  Thomas  got? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  have  not  any  idea.  I  do  not  know  what  any  of 
the  others  got. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  any  of  these  IT  concerns 
got? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  what  they  received  in  trustee  certificates 
for  their  property.    You  do  not  know  in  any  case  ? 

Mr.  OxNAKD.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  you  went  to  Europe  after  you  made 
this  little  transaction? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes ;  to  look  into  the  beet  business  and  satisfy  myself 
that  it  was  an  industry  that  could  be  developed  in  this  country.  I 
saw  that  the  United  States  was  sending  every  year  fifty  to  sixty  mil- 
lion dollars  out  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  stayed  in  Europe  for  about  two  years  oS  and  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  engage  in  any  regular  business  dur- 
ing the  two  years? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  No  ;  I  went  into  beet  factories  all  over  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Making  a  practical  examination  of  them  ? 

Mr.  OxNAKD.  Yes;  and  actually  worked  in  one  to  learn  the  opera- 
tion of  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  You  actually  worked  in  one  of  the  factories  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes ;  and  then  I  came  back  to  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  come  back  to  this  country?' 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  came  back  in  1888:  and  then  in  1889  I  formed  a 
corporation  with  my  brothers  and  the  Messrs.  Cutting  to  build  the 
first  beet-sugar  factory  that  was  ever  established  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr.  I  bought  the  machinery  in 
Europe  in  1889.  At  that  time  there  was  no  beet-sugar  machinery 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  I  bought  that  over  there  and  brought 
it  over  and  established  the  first  factory  at  Green  Island,  Nebr.  We 
commenced  building  in  1889. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  right  on  that  point,  let  me  ask  you  a 
question. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Perhaps  I  am  going  a  little  too  fast  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  am  just  answering  your  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  everything  you  have 
said.     You  put  up  this  first  "beet-sugar  factory  in  1890  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  In  1889.     We  broke  the  ground  in  December,  1889. 

The  Chaieman.  Did  you  do  that  through  the  agency  of  a  corpora- 
tion ? 

Mr.  OxNAiao.  Yes ;  we  incorporated. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  name  of  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  was  called  the  Oxnard  Beet  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  its  capitalization? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  think  the  capitalization  was  purely  nominal. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ?     Was  it  a  close  corporation  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  it  was  a  close  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  in  it?  .        ^  ^   -,r      -i 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  II.  Fulton  Cutting.  J.  G.  Hamil- 
ton, and  Robert,  Benjamin,  James,  and  Henry  Oxnard. 
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The  Chairman.  The  four  Oxnard  brothers? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  two  of  your  brothers  were  working 
for  the  trust  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Two  of  them  were  working  for  the  trust,  both  of 
them  being  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time.  One  of  them  left  shortly 
afterwards — in  1890 — and  came  with  me,  and  the  other  one  continued 
with  the  trust  for  some  years. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  three  of  you  were  finally  in  this  factory? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Two  of  us  in  the  beet  business,  and  then  the  other 
brother  went  to  Louisiana.  I  said  two  of  my  brothers  were  in  the 
trust.  The  brother  in  Louisiana  was  the  representative  of  the  trust 
in  Louisiana  in  1890  and  1891. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  ha-s'e  given  me  the  names  of  some  three 
or  four  gentlemen  outside  of  the  Oxnard  brothers  who  went  into  this 
Oxnard  Beet  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  did  they  have  together?  Did 
they  have  half  of  the  stock,  or  did  you  keep  a  little  over  half  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  had  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  together  they  had  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  were  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
stockholders  in  all? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  correct.     It  was  a  close  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  you  say  its  capitalization  was  an  imma- 
terial matter,  and, nominal? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  was  immaterial.  The  original  factory  we  put  up 
did  not  cost  over  $350,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  its  slicing  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Just  about  that  number  of  tons  of  beets  a  day — 350 
tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Right  on  that  point,  I  will  ask  you  if  that  is  a 
fair  average  of  the  cost  of  one  of  these  plants  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Just  about.     If  you  will  figure  it  at  about  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  $1,000  to  what? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  To  the  tons  of  beets  worked.  A  factory  of  2,000  tons 
s  day  means  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  A  2,000-ton  factory  means  a  cost  of  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  round  numbers,  $2,000,000 ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  operate  this  beet-sugar  factory 
alone?     I  mean,  did  you  branch  out  any  after  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  his- 
tory, if  you  want  me  to  go  into  that. 

The  Chairman;  Yes;  all  about  your  beet-sugar  operations;  how 
3^ou  got  these  factories,  and  how  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  was 
organized. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  went  ahead  with  this  one  factory  in  1890,  and 
in  1891  built  two  more  factories,  one  at  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  which  is 
about  125  miles  from  the  Grand  Island  factory,  a  little  northwest, 
with  the  same  capacity,  and  a  duplicate  of  the  factory  we  built  at 
Grand  Island.  It  was  practically  the  same,  but,  of  course,  with  a 
few  improvements  in  it,  which  we  saw  as  we  went  on;  and  also  in 
California,  at  Chino,  a  factory  of  a  capacity  of  350  tons.     The  ma- 
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chinery  for  the  first  two  factories  was  bought  in  France  and  the  last 
one  m  (rermany.  The  machinery  for  the  factory  built  in  California 
was  bought  from  Langham  &  Hunnzasuen,  German  makers  as  against 
French  makers.  The  factory  at  Chino,  Cal.,  originally  had  a  ca- 
pacity of  350  tons,  to  be  increased  to  500  tons,  which  we  did  increase 
a  year  or  two  later  to  500  tons,  and  which  we  have  subsequently  in- 
creased to  1,000  tons  by  building  more  buildings. 

That  factory  to-day  operates  with  1,000  tons  capacity.  Then  at 
the  end  of  1897  I  started  to  build  the  largest  factory  we  had  ever 
built  in  southern  California.  It  is  at  a  place  which  the  railroad 
company  named  after  me.  It  is  right  between  Santa  Barbara  and 
Los  Angeles.  The  nominal  capacity  of  that  factory  to-day  is  2,000 
tons,  but  we  have  worked  right  along  on  a  capacity  of  2,500  tons. 
It  is  the  second  largest  factory  in  the  United  States.  It  manufac- 
tures the  finished  product,  and  last  year  we  worked  up  in  that  one 
factory  180,000 

The  Chaieman.  The  capacity  of  that  plant  is  2,000  tons  ? 

Mr._  OxNAKD.  Two  thousand  tons  of  beets.  That  was  the  mark 
we  built  it  for,  but  to-day  it  runs  up  to  2,500  tons  easily  every  day. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  had  not  finished  answering  the  question.  What 
were  you  going  to  say  about  the  production  this  year? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  It  is  180,000  tons  of  beets  in  a  campaign.  These 
factories  only  work  during  the  season.  This  factory  will  start  about 
the  middle  of  July  and  work  until  the  Isfc  of  November. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  seen  this  bill  which  was  filed  by  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Wise?    You  have  read  it  carefully,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Well,  rather  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  In  one  of  its  exhibits  this  bill  only  mentions  your 
concern  as  having  two  factories. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Well,  that  is  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  One  at  Chino,.  Cal.,  and  the  other  one  at  Oxnard, 
giving  the  capacity  of  the  Chino  factory  at  300  tons  daily. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  That  is  absolutely,  wrong.  They  put  them  in  groups ; 
Colorado,  California,  Utahy  and  so  on.  .       , 

Mr.  Madison.  You  will  find  them  in  the  Colorado  group. 

The  Chaieman.  Yes;  there  are  four  in  that  group,  and  that,  would 
make  six. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes ;  two  in  California,  three  in  Colorado,  arid  one 
in  Nebraska. 

The  Chaieman.  You  gave  us  that  information  just  now?; 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.    If  that  bill  does  not.  give  it  in  that  way,  it  .is ; 
wrong.  '  '  ,      .  : 

The  Chairman.  I  was  mistaken.  I  did  not  notice  there  were-tWo 
different  groups.  There  are  six  factories,  and  first  you  organized 
the  Oxnard  Bros.  Co.  in  about  1890?  , 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  Oxnard  Beet  Sugar  Co.  in  about  1890,  at  Grand 
Island,  Nebr.    ■ 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  build  at  Chmo? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Chino  and  Norfolk  in  .1890,  and  at  Oxnard  m  189/ 
and  1898.    It  took  us  two  years  to  build  that  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  build  all  six  of  these  factories  r         _    •, 

Mr.  'Oxnard.  Yes;  I  was  the  president  all  the  tme  of,  all  those 
companies.    I  was  .president  for  J5  years.    ,  .      ;    /  ,,'^    ;,:- 

The  Chairman.  Was  each  one  Milt  by  a  separate-corporatron?-- 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  we  organized  a  separate  corporation  every  time. 
You  want  to  know  what  they  cost,  I  suppose  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  will  in  a  minute.  But  there  is  another 
matter  I  want  to  ask  about  now.  They  were  natural  competitors  of 
each  other,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Well,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  had  sugar  to  sell « 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  class  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  was  all  the  same  class  of  sugar,  but  it  did  not  begin 
to  supply  the  amount  that  the  United  States  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business,  and  scattered  through  two  or 
three  or  five  States  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Exactly.  ,•   ,  ,, 

The  Chairman.  And  as  much  as  they  could,  they  supplied  the 
sugar  trade  of  the  territory  nearest  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  the  first  place,  they  supplied  the  nearest  places, 
and  then  we  went  to  the  best  market.  Where  we  could  get  the  best 
prices,  that  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  that  these  six  difier- 
ent  corporations  were  natural  competitors  of  each  other  to  some 
extent,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  OxnaHd.  Surely,  but  they  mere  managed  by  one  concern. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  did  you  ever  consolidate  these  companies? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  we  consolidated  them  all  into  one  company, 
calling  it  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  In  1899  all  these  factories 
were  consolidated.  The  factories  that  were  not  in  at  that  time,  which 
we  built  in  1900,  were  built  at  Kocky  Ford,  Colo.,  and  then  at  Lai-s 
Animas.     In  about  1906  we  moved  the  factory  from  Norfolk  to 

Lamar.  ,       .         •         t>    i. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  incorporate  the  American  Beet 

Sugar  Co.? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  incorporated  this  company  in  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  then  is  really  a 
holding  company,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  we  turned  them  over 

The  Chairman   (interposing);  I  want  to  see  exactly  what  hap- 
pened.    There  were  six  of  these  sepai-ate  beet-sugar  corporatioaa 
which  you  had  built  in  various  States! 
,    Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  you  combined  them,  did  the  separate 
corporations  go  out  of  existence  and  all  become  merged  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  were  all  merged  into  this  one  company. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  exchanged  their  stock  for  the  stock  of 
the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  capitalization  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Co.  was  $20,000,000? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Fifteen  million  dollars  of  common  stock,  and  $5,000,- 
000  of  preferred  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  its  capitalization  to-day? 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Oxnard,  will  vou  tell  me,  first,  in  a 
general  way,  and  then  you  can  go  into  detail  later,  what  the  real 
cost  of  these  six  factories  was,  which  are  now  combined  with  a 
$20,000,000  capitalization? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Well,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out.  I  think  the  value 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  want  to  know  first  what  they 
cost,  and  not  the  value.  Their  value  is  a  different  thing.  What  is 
the  combined  slicing  capacity  of  all' of  them? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Well,  400  at  Grand  Island,  500  at  Lamar,  750  at  Las 
Animas,  1,100  at  Eocky  Ford,  1,000  at  Chino,  and  2,500  at  Oxnard. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  2,500  is  a  fair  estimate? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes ;  it  averaged  2,500  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  6,250  tons. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  $6,250,000  on  a  unit  of  a  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  the, estimate  you  gave  me? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  They  are  improved  factories.  For  instance,  at,  Ox- 
nard— — ■ 

The  Chaieman  (interposing).  But  the  estimate  you  gave  me  just 
now  was  not  for  second-class,  shoddy  factories  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  No;  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  a  factory  built, 
with  all  the  improvements  in  it,  at  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  your  estimate  was  $1,000. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  round  figures ;  but  you  have  to  add  a  pulp-drying 
plant.    We  are  now  putting  in  one  which  is  going  to  cost  $300,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  all  these  extra  things  above  your  estimate  make 
it  more  than  three  times  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Oh,  no.  We  also  own  land.  We  have  17,000  acres 
of  land  in  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  worth? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  again  ask  him  about  the 
capitalization  of  $1,000  per  ton?  Does  that  mean  $1,000  per  daily 
ton  of  production,  or  a  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Oxnard,  suppose  you  make  that  plain. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  means  for  a  plain  factory,  without  any  im- 
provements, without  a  pulp  drier,  without  the  Steffins  process,-  or 
anything  of  that  sort.    I  was  too  low  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  take  that  back  now  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  No;  I  do  not.  I  still  say  in  round  figures  you  can 
figure  it  at  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  just  now  to  give  me  an  estimate  of 
the  total  cost  of  everything,  including  the  land  and  machinery  and 
■everything  else. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  my  answer  did  not  mean  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  to  equip  it  and  operate  it. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  consider  17,000  acres  of  land  necessary  to 
build  a  factory  in  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  17,000  acres  of  land  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  mind  developing  just  what 
the  capitalization  of  a  going  beet  factory  ought  to  be  ? 

The  Chairman-  You  mean  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes ;  the  capitalization  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  capitalization  might  be  different. 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  I  am  trying  to  give  it  to  you  just  as  near  as  I  can. 
The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  give  it  to  me  just  now  at 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  said  in  round  numbers.  Now,  I  will  give  you  a 
concrete  example  of  it.  We  built  the  Las  Animas  factory,  which 
is  a  factory  of  750  tons  a  day  capacity,  and  it  cost  us  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  according  to  your  scale  it  ought  to  have  cost 

$750,000?  „  -,.  , 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is,  if  it  was  a  plain  factory,  an  ordinary  beet 
factory,  without  any  Steffins  process,  without  a  pulp-drier,  or  any- 
thing else,  and  without  any  land. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  this  California  concern  you 
just  referred  to?  .    .  t.^.    i 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  Las  Animas  factory.  It  is  m  Colorado.  Mmd 
you,  that  does  not  include,  for  instance,  railroad  tracks  in  the  yards. 
I  suppose  we  have  $45,000  worth  of  railroad  tracks.  What  I  was 
referring  to  was  just  the  building  of  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  example  you  have  just  referred 
to,  it  cost  $1,000,000,  whereas  according  to  the  figures  you  gave  first 
it  ought  to  have  cost  $750,000.     That  is  only  25  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  will  cover  it,  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-five  per  cent  will  cover  all  these  latest 
improvements  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Oh,  yes ;  that  will  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  were  to  add  then  25  per  cent  more  to 
this  six  million  and  a  quarter  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  see  what  that  will  bring  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  it  about  $8,000,000. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  amount  these  six  factories  ought 
to  have  cost,  according  to  your  revised  estimate  now  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  think  they  cost  any  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  about  these  17,000  acres  of  land?        -  ■' ' 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  the  17,000  acres  were  bought  in  different;  lots, 
in  different  parcels,  but  we  figure  them  on  our  books  as  worth  about 
$80  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  cost  you  anything  like  that?  ^  - 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Some  of  it  did.     Some  of  it  cost  $100. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  I  suppose  some  of  it  cost  more 
than  $100.  .'"■'''' 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  some  of  it,  perhaps,  $200,  and  some  of  it  cost 
Ks  low  as  $40. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  suppose  it  would  average? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  $80. 

The  Chairman.  You  really  think  it  cost  you  about  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  it  can  be  sold  for  $100.  .  -,'; 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  claim  the  value  of  that  Ifimd 

is  $1,700,000?  ;■ 

Mr.  Oxnard.  $1,500,000.  .  ' 

The  Chairman.  Now,  where  is  the  balance  of  the- $20,000^000? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  We  have  at  Chino,  Cal.,  about  5,000  acres  of  lialnd.' 
I  think  that  land,  every  foot  of  it,  is  worth  $200  an  acre.'    I  think 
it  can  be  sold  for  that  amount  for  fruit -and  such  things  as  that.    ,v.. 
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1   ^^'  ?#''^^™'  "^'f;     '^^^'^  ^^^  h'^ve  at  Oxnard,  Cal.,  3,000  acres  of 
land      We  hare  sold  some  of  it  at  $400  an  acre. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Well,  just  give  us  averages. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  say  the  average  would  be  about  $300  Sh 

HfCPC 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  do  you  own « 
Mr.  Oxnard.  We  had  3,000  acres.     We  have  sold  about  300  or  400 
acres  of  it.     But,  say,  3,000  acres  at  $300  an  acre 
The  Chairman.  That  would  make  $900,000. 
Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  about  all. 
The  Chairman.  That  totals  $11,400,000. 
Mr.  Oxnard.  We  figured  it  out  not  long  ago,  about  two  or  three 

£2  OOO^Ix)  '"^  °"''  '"^  ^^^  '^'''"^'  ''''^  ^"^  ^^""^^  '^  *"*  ^^°"* 

,i,T^L^'^n^'^t^^:  ^^^  7"^^,  ^^^  ^^""^  figured  it  to-day  it  would  be 
51)11,400000.     Ihat  is  tolerably  close. 

•f  ^"^ii  o  nnn^nn^*^^ '  ^  ^^^  "°*  ^^  exactly  right.     The  treasurer  fixes 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  stock  of  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  is  really  issued  about  two  for  one  of  its  real  value « 

Mr  Oxnard.  We  have  $5,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  and  taking 
that  $5,000,000  from  the  $12,000,000  would  leave  $7,000,000  to  repre- 
sent $15,000,000  of  common  stock,  and  the  common  stock  is  selling 
at  about  fifty.  So  that  the  stock  on  the  market  to-day  in  New  York 
represents  the  value  of  the  property,  not  two  to  one,  but  exactly. 
.The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  preferred  quoted  at? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Par. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $5,000,000? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  take  the  $15,000,000  of  common 
What  was  the  last  quotation  on  that  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  54.  Two  weeks  ago  it  was  45.  I  would  say  50  as 
an  average  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  the  stock  worth,  if  it  were  all 
sold  on  the  open  market,  something  over  $13,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes ;  something  like  that.  There  is  not  much  water 
in  that  company,  if  any,  at  the  market  value  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  did  you  incorporate  it  for  a  larger 
amount  than  it  cost? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  because  we  are  going  to  add  to  it  all  the  time. 
We  are  going  to  increase  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  represent  real  value,  though,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  What  the  real  object  was  in  making  it  as  large 
as  we  did,  I  did  not  attend  to  that.  The  Cuttings  attended  to  that. 
They  were  the  bankers  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  bankers  and  financiers  of  the  company 
attended  to  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  was  the  sugar  maker. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  the  practical  sugar  man?  Now,  you 
got  started  very  well  by  1900,  did  you  not? 

99220— No.  5—11^—2 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes ;  after  the  Dingiey  bill  we  got  on  our  feet  in  good 

shape.  ,  .„  ,  „ 

The  Chairman.  You  did  well  after  that  bill  was  passed '. 
Mr.  OxNAED.  "Well,  you  can  see  for  yourself — do  you  want  me  to 

bother  you  for  5  or  10  minutes,  and  tell  you  about  the  start  of  the 

beet  business?  x  ^t.-  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  you.     i  think 
it  would  be  very  interesting  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  As  I  told  you  before,  the  way  I  got  into  it  was  that 
we  could  not  quite  make  both  ends  meet,  unless  we  found  some 
way  of  working  cheaper  sugar  as  against  the  large  refiners,  like 
Havemeyers  &  Elder ;  and  that  took  us  to  Europe,  and  made  us  look 
very  carefully  into  the  whole  business.  As  soon  as  the  trust  was 
formed  and  we  had  sold  our  interest  and  had  sold  these  certificates, 
I  went  to  Europe  to  look  into  this  matter.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
big  tariff  on  sugar,  and  there  had  been  for  25  or  30  years;  and  I 
said  it  was  both  a  profitable  and  a  patriotic  thing  for  me  to  do  to  see 
if  I  could  not  start  the  beet  business  in  this  country.  I  saw  that 
every  year  we  were  sending  away  a  lot  of  money  to  buy  something 
which  we  could  just  as  well  produce  at  home.  We  had  the  climate, 
the  capital,  and  everything  necessary  to  develop  a  new  industry.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  sm.all  factory  running  m  California,  at  Alva- 
rado.  That  factory  did  not  run  regularly.  Some  years  it  would 
run  and  some  years  it  would  not.  It  was  not  profitable.  There  had 
not  been  any  factory  for  a  great  number  of  years  east  of  the  Roclcy 

Mountains.  -,„nn    j.  -nr  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  one  as  far  back  as  1887  at  Watson- 
Mr.  OxNAED.  In  1888.     I  say  I  established  the  first  one  east  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  and  one  of  the  first  ones  established  in  this  coun- 
try,  "it  was  not  the  first  one,  because  the  first  one  was  put  up  m 
1831,  I  think,  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  interesting.  They  had  one,  you  say, 
in  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes;  at  Franklin,  in  1831. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  operate? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Oh,  it  did  not  operate  long.  It  was  found  that  the 
conditions  were  not  favorable.  The  farmers  did  not  grow  the  beets, 
and  at  that  time  I  do  not  believe  that  any  beet  factory  could  havebeen 
established  profitably,  because  the  sugar  itself  was  not  m  the  beets. 
As  a  sugar-producing  plant,  the  basic  proposition  was  not  there. 
The  cane  has  never  improved  very  much.  The  cane  of  the  Tropics 
has  gone  along  to-day  just  as  it  was  100  years  ago.  But  the  beet  has 
come  up  from  containing  6  per  cent  to  containing  18  and  20. 

The  Chaieman.  Now,  right  on  that  point;  what  percentage  does 
the  average  German  beet  of  high  quality  contain  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  They  have  done  wonders.  I  do  not  know  positively, 
but  in  round  numbers  I  would  say  that  the  average  is  about  16  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  ours  is  about  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Oh.  no.     I  say  in  1830  it  was  only  6  per  cent. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  the  American  average  as  against  the 
German  average? 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  It  varies  in  all  the  different  States.    In  some  of 
them  it  is  higher  than  in  others.     In  California  it  is  the  highest. 
The  Ohaibman.  Could  you  give  us  those  figures  ? 
Mr.  OxNAED.  I  will  get  them  for  you  accurately.    They  run  any- 
where around  17  per  cent  on  an  average  in  California,  I  should 
think. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  In  Michigan  they  will  run  along  about  15  or  16 — 
16  per  cent  last  year.     I  will  have  to  refrbsh  myself  oti  those  figures. 
The  Chairman.  We  simply  want  to  know  in  a  general  way  as 
we  go  along. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Well,  I  will  say  that  Michigan  has  done  wonderfully 
well  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  Michigan  is  not  as  well  adapted  as  California, 
Colorado,  or  Idaho? 
Mr.  OxNAKD.  Yes,  I  think  so ;  that  is  my  impression. 
The  Chairman.  You  think  the  climate  and  the  soil  are  just  as 
well  adapted  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  have  very  high  purities,  and  it  seems  to 
me  Michigan  is  doing  very  well.     In  1889  I  appeared  before  the 

Ways  and  Means  Committee ■ 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  Now,  before  you  pass  to  that,  what 
did  you  say  the  German  average  is? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  About  17  per  cent;  16  or  17  per  cent.  They  have 
improved  wonderfully  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  is  the  average  now  ? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  Western  States 
have  come  up  to  the  German  average  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  want  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  we  get  the  seed 
from  Europe.  We  do  not  grow  our  seed.  We  take  the  German 
seed. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  are  we  producing  to-day  beets  which 
have  as  large  a  percentage  of  sugar  as  the  German  beets  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Without  a  doubt.  The  California  beet,  T  would 
not  hesitate  to  say,  is  as  large.  I  do  not  think  the  average  of  this 
country  is  as  high  as  that  of  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  of  tons  per  acre  grown  in 
Germany,  on  an  average? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Well,  that  is  pretty  hard  to  say,  but  as  I  remember 
it,  the  Germans  will  average  about  15  or  16  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  American  average? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Well,  I  should  not  think  the  American  average  was 
much  over  11  tons  to  the  acre.  •     4.1,    -u    i. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  the  percentage  of  sugar  m  the  beet 
is  fully  as  high  in  California?  . 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes ;  but  the  American  average  is  not  as  high  as  the 
German  average,  I  should  not  think.  ■,    .,    ,   ^i      u    x 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know,  Mr.  Oxnard,  that  the  beet- 
sugar  men  have  been  contending  for  years  before  every  committee 
of  Congress  that  they  were  not  near  up  to  the  average?  0±  course, 
that  is  true,  that  they  have  made  that  contention,  is  it  not? 

Mr  Oxnard.  That  they  were  not  up  to  the  average  ot  Jd^urope '. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes.  ,      ,         .,   ,,    , 

Mr    OxNAED.  No;  I  do  not  thmk  that.     They  merely  said  that 

the  tannage  was  not  as  heavy,  and  that  they  did  not  produce  as 

much.  ,      .  1.  J.D 

The  Chairman.  That  the  production  per  acre  was  not  as  greatj 
Mr.  OxNARD.  That  the  production  per  acre  was  not  as  great,  and 

the  cost  was  a  great  deal  more.  ,i    j.      u  •    i.  ^    ^i 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  an  estimate  on  that  subject  to  the 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  the  Payne  bill  was  before  that 

committee?  ,  -,     ,    -,  i„  i- 

Mr  OxNARD.  Yes ;  I  think  so.  I  have  not  looked  over  my  t^ti- 
mony  since  that  time,  but  I  think  I  did.  I  have  appeared  before 
every  Ways  and  Means  Committee  since  1889,  and  m  1889  I  was  the 
only  representative  tba,t  appeared  before  Congress  for  beet  sugar. 
In  that  day  nobody  believed  you  could  even  make  sugar  out  ot  beets, 
and  you  could  not  find  perhaps  more  than  one  man  in  Congress  in 
1889  who  believed  that  it  could  be  successfully  grown  m  this  country ; 
whereas  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  man  that  doubts  it  to-day.  i  hat 
is  the  improvement.  We  have  come  up  from  2,000  tons  m  those  days 
to  500,000  tons.     The  industry  has  developed  very  fast. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  read  this  evidence  to  you  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  any  contradiction  m 
what  you  now  say,  but  to  say  whether  there  have  been  any  changes. 
Mr.  OxNAKD.  Certainly,  there  have  been  changes,  but  1  would  like 

to  hear  you  read  it.  .       ,    ,  .i  •  j.- 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  asked  you  this  question: 

"  Do  the  beet-sugar  men  contemplate  a  time  when  they  can  stand 

on  their  own  legs  and  compete  with  everybody,  or  do  they  look  all 

the  time  for  a  high  protective  tariff  to  enable  them  to  make  sugar 

at  all?" 

Your  answer  was  this: 

The  sugar  beet  is  being  bred  up  every  year,  so  that  we  are  getting  more  and 
more  sugar  all  the  time  out  of  good,  sweet  beets.  Science  is  being  devoted  to 
developing  a  high-grade  beet,  and  they  are  gradually  getting  1  per  cent  more 
and  1  per  cent  more,  and  every  per  cent  means  more  pounds  of  sugar.  Some 
exceptional  beets  have  been  produced,  containing  25  per  cent  sufr  to  the 
weight-  a  quarter  of  the  whole  weight  was  sugar.  My  hope  is  that  we  will 
S  the  beet  just  as  you  have  bred  the  trotters,  from  2A0  down  to  2  minutes 
We  are  hoping  every  day  to  secure  that  high  standard,  and  when  we  na^  e 
attained  it— if  that  day  comes,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  will— we  can  compete  with 
the  whole  world. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  When  I  say  "we"  I  meant  to  say  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry. I  meant  to  say  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  all  the 
countries  are  doing  that.  I  do  not  say  that  the  United  States  is  the 
only  one  going  ahead  m  the  beet  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  ask  you  that  question,  according  to 
your  view  of  the  matter  now,  we  have  got  the  sugar  beet  in  this 
country  pretty  near  bred  up  to  the  equal  of  the  German  beet,  have 

we  not?  .  , 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  was  talking  of  beet  sugar  m  general.     1  was  not 

specifying  American  beet  sugar  in  those  days. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  proposition  then  was  that  as  soon  as  you 

got  the  beet  bred  up  to  the  equal  of  the  German  beet  you  woiild  be 

Ible  to  stand  on  your  feet  against  all  the  world  and  not  need  any 

help  from  the  Government  of  any  sort? 
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Mr.  pxNARD.  I  think  I  referred  at  that  time  to  the  beet  industry 
as  against  the  cane  industry. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  what  you  said. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  The  German  beet-sugar  industry  could  not  compete 
to-day  with  the  cane  industry.  It  is  highly  protected.  There  is  a 
very  high  tariff.  But  I  think  the  time  will  come,  and  that  is  what  I 
meant  to  emphasize,  when  the  beet-sugar  industry  Avill  be  able  not 
only  to  compete  with  but  surpass  the  cane  industry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  a  higher  tariff  in  Germany  than  here,  is 
there  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Oh,  yes.     There  is  a  higher  tariff  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Clark  also  asked  you 
this  question: 

"  Does  the  sugar  beet  produced  in  Germany  contain  a  higher  per- 
centage of  saccharine  matter  than  the  sugar  beet  of  Michigan,  Colo- 
rado, and  California?" 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Now,  that  has  changed  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
Germany  has  gone  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  Even  then  you  did  not  undertake  to  give  any 
figures  on  that,  but  said: 

"  With  your  permission,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hathaway  to  answer  that 
question." 

You  did  not  make  an  estimate  on  that  subject,  as  near  as  I  can  see 
here.  Mr.  Hathaway  did,  though.  Do  you  recall  what  his  esti- 
mate was? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  try  to  find  it  in  the  record  here. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Mr.  Palmer  informs  me  that  I  should  change  the 
average  of  Germany.  He  thinks  that  the  average  of  Germany  now 
is  12^  to  13  tons,  and  he  has  figures  which  bear  tha'tout. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Per  acre? 

Mr.  OxNAiiD.  Yes;  and  the  American  average  is  a  little  under  11 
tons. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  the  cause  of  that?  Have  they  better  land 
in  Germany? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Better  tillage;  better  agricultural  methods.  For 
instance,  the  wheat  crop  of  Germany  is  something  like  35  bushels  as 
against  17  bushels  in  this  country,  and  the  beet  industry  has  helped 
that  production  wonderfully. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  have  a  much  higher  state  of  cultivation  there 
than  here? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  and  crops  planted  after  beets  give  a  very  much 
higher  yield.     What  is  the  percentage,  Mr.  Palmer  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Twenty-eight  bushels  in  Germany  to  our  14  bushels 
in  1907. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Just  double. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  have  found  the  reference  in  the  record 
here.  -Mr.  Hathaway  says  that  he  does  not  know  but  that  someone 
else  knows,  but  that  he  knows,  in  a  general  Avay,  that  the  percentage 
of  saccharine  matter  is  higher  in  Germany  in  beets  than  it  is  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  have  some  figures  here  bei"or<5  me. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  refresh  your  memory  as  to  that? 
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Mr.  Palmek  (interposing).  They  are  contained  in  the  testimony  I 
gave  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Mr.  OxNAED.  In  1907,  12.73  tons  per  acre. 
Mr.  FoEDNBT.  In  Germany? 
Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

The  Chaikman.  What  were  the  figures  here  ? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  In  1907  there  were  1,110,417  acres  of  beets  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  American  production  of 
beets  per  acre  was  in  that  year  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  would  be  simply  guesswork. 

Mr.  Eaisee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  which  shows  all  that  matter  with  reference  to 
the  United  States— as  to  the  number  of  factories,  the  tons,  the  per- 
centage, and  everything. 

The  Chaieman.  Mr.  Oxnard,  will  you  put  that  table  in  as  a  part 
of  your  evidence  in  this  hearing? 
Mr.  OxNAED.  I  will  do  that. 

If  I  had  known  I  was  coming  here,  I  would  have  refreshed  my 
memory  by  reading  up  on  these  things,  but  what  I  have  given  to-day 
is  simply  guesswork. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  by  1900  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  was 
running  pretty  well  with  its  six  factories,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes.  Now,  can  I  go  on  from  the  point  where  you 
interrupted  me? 

The  Chaieman.  Yes. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  said  I  built  one  factory  in  1890,  and  started  the 
first  factory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Then,  the  next  year,  we 
put  up  two  more — one  in  California  and  one  in  Nebraska — and  there 
was  another  one  started  in  Utah.  The  Mormon  Church  started  a 
factory  in  1890  in  Utah,  at  Lehi.  Mr.  Cutler  was  the  manager. 
There  was  another  factory  started  in  California,  but  there  were  very 
few  factories  established  from  1890  until  the  Dingley  bill  went  into 
effect.  There  were  only  about  seven  or  eight  factories  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time.  Then,  after  the  passage  of  that  bill,  we  had_a 
tremendous  upbuilding  of  the  industry.  Michigan  went  in  for  it, 
and  all  over  the  country  they  commenced  building  factories. 

The  Chaieman.  Why  ?    Because  the  duty  was  increased  so  largely 
on  sugar? 
Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes;  that  is  the  answer. 

The  Chaieman.  The  McKinley  bill  carried  a  bounty,  did  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes ;  and  it  happened  in  this  way :  At  that  time,  as 
you  gentlemen  all  Imow,  probably,  there  was  an  excess  of  revenue  in 
the  country,  and  the  idea  was.  How  can  we  get  rid  of  that  revenue 
without  hitting  any  of  the  industries  very  hard  ? 

The  Chaieman.  That  was  the  idea  of  the  framers  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley bill? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  am  referring  to  the  McKinley  bill.  Sugar  had 
been  a  large  producer  of  revenue,  producing  fifty-six  or  sixty_ million 
dollars  in  revenue.  So  they  took  the  duty  off  of  sugar,  and  in  place 
of  it  gave  a  bounty  which  was  practically  the  equivalent  of  the  duty 
of  2  cents  a  pound.    It  was  not  quite  as  large. 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  know  how  they  happened  to  put  the 
bounty  on  instead  of  a  duty?  They  first  decided  not  to  have  a 
bounty  at  all. 
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Mr.  OXNAE9.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  figuring  on  a  duty  on 
sugar ;  but  there  was  too  much  revenue  in  the  country  at  that  time, 
and  they  had  to  reduce  their  revenue.  As  I  say,  sugar  produced  a 
very  large  percentage  of  revenue,  so  they  took  the  duty  off. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  the  bounty  proposition  came 
from? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  know  all  about  that.  Governor  Gear,  of  Iowa,  who 
was  then  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was  the  father,  you 
might  say,  of  the  bounty  idea.  He  is  the  man  who  put  the  bounty 
idea  m  the  McKinley  bill ;  but  it  did  not  last  long.  They  promised 
us  a  bounty  for  14  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  Wilson  bill  came  along  in  1894. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes;  in  1894,  with  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  did  that  have  on  the  sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  OxNAEi>.  It  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  sugar  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Was  its  effect  worse  than  the  bounty  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  did  not  amount  to  as  much  as  the  bounty. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  amount  to  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir ;  only  about  half. 

The  Chairman.  The  Dingley  bill  came  along  in  1897  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  and  that  is  when  we  got  our  start,  after  the 
Dingley  bill  was  passed. 

The  Chairman.  Beginning,  say,  in  1898? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  passing  on  to  1900  and  1901,  did  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  have  any  relations  with  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  contract  with  them  in  1901,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  in  December,  1902,  we  made  a  contract  with 
them. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  of  December  16,  1902? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  contract  you  have  there. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  examine  this  copy  and  see  if  that 
is  a  copy  of  the  correspondence? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  have  read  it,  and  I  know  that  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  enter  into  the  contract  referred  to-  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  keep  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  kept  it  up  for  about  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  a  contract  by  which  they  were  to  be 
your  supervising  agent  for  the  disposal  of  your  product?  The 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  to  take  control  of  the  product  of 
the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.?  That  is  the  substance  of  the 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Thev  were  to  be  our  selling  agents. 

The  Chairman.  It  starts  off  by  saying:  "  You  are  to  be  our  super- 
vising agent  for  the  disposal  of  our  product." 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  practically  meant  that  they  were  to  be  our  selling 

agents.  .  i         ij 

The  Chairman.  They  were  to  control  where  it  was  to  be  sold, 

were  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  No.  There  was  a  provision  there  that  it  should  he 
sold  everywhere  except  in  the  New  England  States.  They  were 
excepted. 

The  Chaibman.  But  they  were  to  determine  at  what  point? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  never  understood  that  they  had  anything  to  say 
about  where  those  sugars  were  to  be  sold;  and  I  should  have  known, 
because  I  was  president  of  the  company  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  made. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  this  part 
of  it :  "  Your  agency  involves  your  general  coopei-ation  with  us  in  all 
legitimate  ways  to  market  our  product  to  the  best  advantage  in  such 
localities  as  we  shall  designate,  exclusive  of  the  New  England  States, 
care  being  taken  by  us,  except  when  necessary,  to  avoid  your 
markets." 

Mr.  OxNAED.  We  to  designate  them  and  not  the  trust. 

The  Chairman.  "  Care  being  taken  by  us,  except  when  necessary, 
to  avoid  your  markets." 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Now,  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  meant  by  that. 

The  Chaiejiax.  It  meant  not  to  let  your  products  compete  with 
theirs. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  may  have  been  the  wording,  but  practically  it 
had' no  effect.  They  never  had  a  member  on  our  board,  and  they 
never  had  a  word  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  had  control  of  your  product  for  how 
long  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  They  did  not  control  our  product. 

The  Chaieman.  They  sold  it  for  you? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  We  designated  where  it  was  to  be  sold.  They  were 
our  agents.    For  instance,  we  used  their  brokers. 

The  Chairman.  You  agreed  not  to  let  your  product  come  in  com- 
petition with  theirs.  That  is  practically  what  you  agreed  to,  in  the 
langTiage  I  have  just  read  you,  "  Care  being  taken  by  us,  except  when 
necessary,  to  avoid  your  markets."    What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaieman.  Does  it  not  mean  what  I  have  said,  Mr.  Oxnard? 
Be  frank. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  am  perfectly  frank.    I  am  telling  you  all  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  what  it  meant  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  was  written  by  the  lawyers,  and  I  did  not  pay 
much  attention  how  they  worded  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  at  the  head  of  the  concern  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  I  was  the  president  of  the  company  at  that 
time.    They  said  the  contract  was  not  against  the  German  law. 

The  Chairman.  Who  told  you  that?    What  lawyer? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Zabriskie,  Burrill  &  Murray,  of  New  York,  were  our 
lawyers  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  further 
language  along  that  line  in  this  same  contract.  You  are  writing  to 
them: 

You  are  not  to  make,  yourself,  nor  allow  to  be  made  by  the  producers  con- 
trolled by  you  in  any  markets  used  by  us  while  our  product  is  being  disposed  of 
in  such  markets,  a  lower  price  on  refined  sugar  than  your  own  open  price  at 
your  points  of  production,  plus  freight,  if  any,  to  such  markets. 
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Was  not  that  a  direct  agreement  that  there  was  to  be  no  competi- 
tion about  the  price  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  will  tell  you  why  we  made  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  the  whole  contract  should  be  read  together. 

The  Chaieman.  Of  course,  that  goes  in  the  record  all  together  and 
stays  together. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  will  tell  you  why  we  made  that.  Some  years  before 
that,  suddenly,  one  day  the  market  was  dropped  on  the  Missouri 
River  a  cent  and  a  half— from  5  to  3^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  war  going  on  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes.  That  is  why  we  put  in  the  "  open  market  price," 
so  that  they  could  not  drop  the  prices  on  us  suddenly. 

The  Chaiejian.  If  you  would  like  to  have  it  while  I  am  question^ 
ing  you  about  this  agreement,  you  may  have  the  whole  thing  before 
you. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  do  not  really  care  about  it  at  all,  because  I  know 
what  happened,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  The  lawyers  told  you 

Mr.  OxNAED  (interrupting).  Yes;  and  I  paid  no  attention  to  it 
Ayhatever ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  nothing  done  in  that 
line.  We  marketed  our  sugars.  Whenever  they  came  into  the  market 
we  bought  everything  ourselves,  and  I  do  not'  see  where  we  got  any 
advantage, from  that  agreement. 

The  Chaieman.  You  m.ade  that  agreement  on  December  1(3.  1001, 
or  the  beet-sugar  company  did? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  1902. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  are  right.     1902. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  make  it?  What  was  the  reason  you 
made  it? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  One  reason  why  we  made  that  agreement  was  that 
we  had  this  warfare  with  them  before 

The  Chairman.  Competition? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Competition — ruination ;  not  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Cut-throat  competition? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  When  the  price  dropped  suddenly,  in  one  day.  lower 
than  the  cost  of  making  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  to  avoid  any  further  wars  of  that  kind  or 
of  any  other  kind? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  was  one  reason  for  it.  The  other  was  that  they 
had  a  lot  of  brokers,  and  naturally  they  did  not  wish  to  use  other 
brokers  to  market  these  sugars.  We  did  not  pay  their  brokers  any 
commission.  We  did  not  have  to  hold  our  sugars.  Instead  of  these 
wholesale  grocers  refusing  to  buy  our  sugars,  they  went  ahead  and 
bought  them  readily,  under  this  arrangement.  That  is  what  we 
hoped  would  come  out.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  really 
nothing  done.     This  contract  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

The  Chairman.  You  carried  it  out  for  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  carried  it  out  for  three  years,  nearly. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  abandon  it? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  abandoned  that  contract  in  1906. 

The  Chairman.  What  month? 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  Either  1905  or  1906.  I  can  refresh  my  recollection 
as  to  that.  It  was  October,  1905,  or  October,  1906,  that  we  aban- 
doned the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  While  that  contract  was  in  force  you  lived  up  to 
its  letter  and  spirit? 
Mr.  OxNAED.  That  is,  we  paid  the  commission ;  yes. 
The  Chairman.  You  lived  up  to  the  contract? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  lived  up  to  their  part  of  the  conttact, 
did  they  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  never  did  anything,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out. 
The  Chairman.  They  did  not  break  the  contract  in  any  way,  did 
they? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  but 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  compete  with  your  sugar  in  anyway, 
as  they  agreed  not  to  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  invade  your  markets? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  know  that  we  had  any  markets;  any  par- 
ticular markets.     I  do  not  know  why  that  wording  was  put  in  there; 
because  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  us.     The  Arbuckles  were  selling 
sugar  right  along  in  those  markets  where  we  were. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.,  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  though? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Supposing  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  was  not 
selling;  Arbuckle  was  selling. 
The  Chairman.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  Oxnard.  And  Howell  was. 

The  Chairman.  Havemeyer  did  sell  in  your  markets  once? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  He  did ;  and  I  think  they  always  did. 
The  Chairman.  And  dropped  the  prices  in  the  Missouri  Eivet 
territory  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  was  before  this  agreement. 
The  Chairman.  I  know.    When  was  that  ? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  That  was  in  1901 ;  October. 

The  Chairman.  Eeally  that  was  the  reason  you  entered  in  to  this? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  the  reason;  but  that 
might  have  been  one  of  the  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  others? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes ;  that  it  was  cheaper  for  us  to  have  these  brokers 
of  the  trust  handle  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  than  for  us  to 
go  and  pay  a  commission  of  so  much  a  bag  on  sugars ;  and  it  also  gave 
us  the  entree  to  all  their  customers,  their  brokers  and  customers.  We 
had  no  difficulty,  and  did  not  have  to  carry  our  sugar  as  long  as  we 
otherwise  would  have. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  a  good  arrangement  for  you,  why  did 
you  not  keep  it  up? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  want  to  know  the  reason  why? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  will  tell  you.     Along  in  1905  or  1906  I  ceased  to  be 
president  of  the  company. 
The  Chairman.  Of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes.  My  brother  went  in  as  president,  and  Mr. 
Cutting  went  off  the  board,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Duval  became  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Mr.  Duval  had  been  president  of  the  Florida  Central  &  Peninsular 
Eailroad,  and  he  was  very  familiar  with  all  railroad  matters  and  the 
Sherman  law  and  such  things,  and  the  antitrust  law;  and  when  he 
became  chairman  of  the  board  the  first  thing  he  ran  across  was  this 
contract,  and  as  he  looked  at  it  he  said : 

Look  here.  This  thing  is  against  the  law.  Yon  do  not  Ijpow  it,  but  you  are 
operating  against  the  Sherman  Act. 

And  we  said  we  did  not  think  so,  because  we  had  taken  the  advice 
of  counsel,  who  told  us  that  it  was  perfectly  legal. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  these  lawyers  that  told  you  that? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Zabriskie,  Burrill  &  Murray. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  are  those  lawyers? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  supposed  to  be  good  authority  on  these 
questions  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  They  are  supposed  to  be  very  fine  lawyers. 

Mr.  Parsons,  also,  as  the  representative  of  the  Sugar  Refineries 
Co.,  said  it  was  perfectly  legal,  and  told  Mr.  Cutting  so.  Both 
our  lawyers.  So  that  I,  as  president,  having  taken  eminent  counsel 
on  all  sides,  and  seeing  advantages  for  the  company,  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  the  contract. 

When  this  new  element  came  into  the  board — Col.  Duval — ^he 
looked  over  that  contract,  and  he  said  it  was  against  the  Sherroan 
law.  We  did  not  believe  it  at  the  time.  We  said  that  we  had  taken 
eminent  counsel.    He  said : 

Will  you  let  me  consult  my  friend  and  attorney,  Mr.  Wayne  JIacVeagh? 

We  said : 

Certainly. 

And  he  said: 

I  will  have  Mr.  MacVeagh  give  us  a.i  opinion  on  the  proposition. 

Mr.  MacVeagh  took  quite  a  lot  of  time — a  good  many  months — but 
he  came  out  and  said : 

You  are  absolutely  wrong,  and  you  must  break  that  contract  right  off. 

I  remember  that  it  was  a  contract  that  was  to  run  for  10  years, 
and  we  did  not  want  to  break  it  off. 

The  Chairman.  Right  on  that  point:  I  do  not  M'ant  to  embarrass 
you  personally,  but — — 

Mr.  OxNARD.  You  will  not  embarrass  me  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  MacVeagh  told  you  that  you  finally  would 
land  in  the  United  States  penitentiary  if  you  did  not  quit,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  He  did ;  that  we  would  run  that  risk. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  you  would  run  that  risk  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  got  this  advice  you  decided  to  act  on 
that  advice? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 
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.  The  Chairman.  And  then  did  you  notify  Havemeyer? 
Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  I  said  I  did.    I  did  not.    Mr.  Cutting  notified  Mr. 
Havemeyer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  happened? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  Mr.  Havemeyer  say? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Mr.  Havemeyer  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  an 
illegal  contract ;  but  he  asked  us  if  we  would  not  continue  it  until 
the  end  of  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  Eeally  it  would  have  run  until  1912? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  It  was  fixed  to  run  until  1912 ;  but  he  wanted  it  to 
go  through  that  sugarmaking  season  that  year.  Mr.  Cutting  said, 
"No ;  this  thing  ends  to-day.  "We  have  just  got  the  report  from  Mr. 
MacVeagh  that  it  is  against  the  Sherman  law,  and  it  is  '  Amen.' '_' 

Mr.  Havemeyer  said  he  had  nothing  more  to, say;  and  the  thing 
is  dead  from  that  time.    We  stopped  it  over  four  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Four  years  ago? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes ;  when  it  had  seven  years  to  run. 

The  Chairman.  Since  then  what  have  been  your  relations  with 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.?     Any? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  None  whatever;  except,  of  course,  I  know  all  those 
gentlemen  personally.  I  have  been  in  the  sugar  business  ail  my 
life,  and  I  know  those  gentlemen.    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  MacVeagh 's  opinion  written  or  verbal? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  It  was  verbal,  first.  Now,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
he  did  not  write  something;  possibly  he  may  have  written  some- 
thing. I  can  find  that  out.  I  know  it  was  verbal  at  the  start,  and  it 
was  with  Col.  Duval,  who  repeated  it  to  me. 

The  Chaieman.  Passing,  for  just  a  moment,  to  another  phase  of 
this  matter,  you  are  probably  one  of  the  largest  sugar  planters  in 
Louisiana — you  and  your  brothers? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  My  Ibrothers  and  myself  can  say  that  we  have  the 
largest  single  plantation  in  Louisiana. 

The  Chaieman.  How  many  thousand  acres  did  you  say  were  in  it? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  There  is  in  cane  only  about  6,000  acres,  and  in  swamp 
lands  we  have  about  10  more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  plantation  that  you  can  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  very  largely? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  will  increase  it  somewhat.  I  think  we  will  get 
it  up  to  about  2,500  tons  of  cane  a  day  sometime.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  your  cane  sugar  down  there 
through  the  refining  route? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No.    We  do  it  at  one  step. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  in  the  beet  process  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Just  exactly  as  in  the  beet  process. 

The  Chairman.  Applying  the  beet  process  to  the  sugar  cane? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  produce  a  granulated  sugar  that  is  as 
good  as  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Absolutely ;  I  should  say  it  is  just  as  good. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  good  for  table  use? 
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Mr  OxNAED.  I  should  say  that  it  is  just  as  good  as  the  beet  sugar 
ror  table  use. 

?J^^  Chairman.  Is  there  much  of  that  done  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  OxNAKD.  Very  little,  indeed.  I  am  surprised  that  they  do  not 
go  into  It  more  in  Louisiana.  Of  course,  it  means  money.  You  have 
to  put  up  good  machinery  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  were  done,  every  sugar  planter  would  be, 
to  some  extent 

Mr.  OxNARD  (interrupting).  Independent. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  be  to  some  extent  independent,  and  he 
would  be  a  competitor  of  the  sugar  trust,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 
_   The  Chairman.  But  that  does  not  happen  in  Louisiana  except 
in  rare  instances,  does  it? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No ;  I  think,  it  will  be  more  and  mure  the  case  as 
they  see  that  we  have  developed  that  idea — that  they  will  follow  us. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  do  it  besides  you  on  any  particular 
scale— besides  your  brothers  and  yourself  ?  Does  anybody  else  do  it 
on  any  particularly  large  scale? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  a  great  many;  the  Godshaws,  of  Louisiana,  and  a 
large  number  of  plantations.  Mr.  Theodore  Wilkinson,  who  used  to 
be  a  Member  of  Congress  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
planters  in  Louisiana,  I  think  is  looking  into  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  But  are  any  of  them  actually  doing  it  on  any  large 
scale,  except  yourselves? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No ;  nobody  except  ourselves,  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Chairman.  It  requires  a  ^ood  deal  of  capital  to  do  a  thing 
like  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  man  would  have  to  have  considerable  finan- 
cial resources  or  backing  before  he  could  undertake  to  do  that  suc- 
cessfully ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  addition  to  that,  it  requires  some  brains,  too,  in 
the  line  of  sugar  making ;  and  you  have  got  to  hire  very  expert  men. 
It  is  easier  to  make  a  low-grade  sugar  than  it  is  to  make  a  high-grade 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  cane  at  your  factory,  or  do  you 
produce  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  do  both.  We  both  produce  and  buy ;  and  we  pay 
for  it  on  a  scale  of  the  cost  of  sugar,  so  that  the  farmer  in  Louisiana, 
if  the  scale  goes  up,  gets  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  one  period  of  your  operations  in  Louisiana 
you  did  just  like  the  balance  or  the  most  of  the  Louisiana  planters 
do  now,  you  produced  the  raw  sugar  and  sold  it  to  the  trust,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  sugar-refining  trust  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Sometimes  to  the  trust  and  sometimes  to  Hender- 
son— another  small  refinery  which  is  still  in  Louisiana. 
The  Chairman.  The  trust  got  most  of  the  sugar,  however  ? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  the  trust  got  the  most  of  it. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  the  company  markets  the 
sugar  ? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  Our  company? 
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The  Chairman.  No;  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co  ;  where  it 
markets  the  sugar  produced  by  the  New  Orleans  Refinery  ? 

Mr  OxNAED  All  over  that  territory;  in  the  West;  Texas  points 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  all  up  the  river;  river  points  and  all  through 
the  South.     All  through  that  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  they  make  up— I  know  you  do, 
because  you  are  an  old  sugar  man,  and  an  expert  on  it,  and  I  will 
ask  you  this  question:  Do  they  charge  the  purchaser  of  that  product, 
of  their  New  Orleans  Refinery,  New  York  wholesale  prices,  or  the 
New  York  wholesale  price  plus  the  freight  from  New  York  to  New 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  There  is  a  question— I  would  like  to  be  an  expert,  but 
I  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  possibly  yovi  knew. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  They  have  changed  it.  Really  I  did  not  have  charge 
of  the  selling  of  our  product.  My  brother  had  charge  of  that  part  ot 
it  but  before  this.  He  could  not  answer  it  to-day,  I  do  not  think 
because  he  would  know  what  happened  some  years  ago,  but  he  would 
not  know  what  they  are  doing  now.        „,,.,,.  ,  . 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  period  of  melting  their  purchases  of 
Louisiana  sugar  at  the  New  Orleans  Refinery,  state  the  mode  of  trans- 
portation used  in  shipping  sugar  so  purchased  to  the  refinery  where 
the  same  was  melted.     Is  it  by  land  or  water  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  If  it  comes  from  Cuba,  it  is  by  water.  If  it  comes 
from  some  plantation  in  Louisiana,-  it  is  by  land.  ,,     i     j 

The  Chairman.  The  water  rates  are  very  much  lower  than  the  land 

Mr  OxNARD.  The  water  rates  are  very  much  lower  than  the  land 
rates ;  yes.  In  the  case  of  those  plantations  that  are  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  they  would  ship  by  water.         ' 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  any  line  of  steamers  operating  between  New 
Orleans  and  eastern  points? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No.  ,        ^,      n        .,         ,       .       J!  TVT 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  the  Chalmette  plant  ot  JNew 
Orleans  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  built?  ^^ 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  It  is  a  very  new  plant,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  has 
been  finished  more  than  a  year  or  so,  has  it,  Mr.  Armour? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  operation  now  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  it  is  in  operation  now. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  plant  began  to  operate,  where  did 

this^ 

Mr.  OxNARD.  May  I  interrupt  you  for  a  moment '. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  .  .  r\       f 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  want  to  qualify  my  position  in  Louisiana.  One  ot 
my  brothers  is  there  that  runs  the  plantation,  and  of  course  I  go 
there  once  a  year.     I  am  not  familiar  with  all  those  details. 

The  Chaieman.  But  I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  give  us  some 
of  that  information.     If  you  can  not,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it  if  I  can. 
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The  Chaihman.  Do  you  know,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  op- 
eration of  this  Chalmette  factory,  where  the  sugar  produced  by  fte 
American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  in  Louisiana  wal  refined?         ^ 
■  ^-^f^^^-  Kight  there  in  Louisiana.     They  owned  the  Loui- 
siana Eefinery,  and  the  Planters,  and  they  refined  it  in  those  refin 
eries,  right  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  Mr.  Adkins  who 
was  the  acting  executive  head,  it  seems,  of  the  American  Sugar  Ee° 
fining  Co.,  stated  that  m  paying  for  the  Louisiana  raw  sufar  the 
company  paid  the  New  York  price  less  the  freight  rate  from  New 

MrOx™   Yes  ""^^  ^^  ''""*'  "  ^^'^''^^  P""''^'- 

or'?ra?i™T''"  ^'  ^^^  ^""'^^^  '^*'  *^^*  ^'  ""^'"^'^  ^•^  "  ^^^^'  ^^t« 
Mr.  OxNAED.  It  must  have  been  a  water  rate 
The  Chairman.  A  water  rate? 
^Mr.  OxNARD.  It  must  be.     They  would  not  carry  it  for  that  by 

scde?  ^^^^^^^"^^  ^°"  mentioned,  just  now,  something  about  the 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes ;  in  paying  for  our  cane. 

The  Chairman.  Well  just  a  moment,  before  we  come  to  that 
You  sold  your  stuff  to  the  trust  at  one  time,  did  you  not,  in  Loui- 
siana— your  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  paid  you  for  it,  did  they  deduct  the 
New  York  freight  rate? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes.    We  were  not  favorably  treated 

The  Chairman.  They  did  do  that? 

Mr.  OxNAKD.  Yes.  They  treated  us  just  as  they  did  evervbodv 
else  in  Louisiana.    There  was  no  favoritism. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  doing  it  at  that  time,  when  vou  used 
to  sell  to  them,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  thinlc  they  were ;  yes.    I  think  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  you  started  to  say  about  the  scale 
you  paid? 

Mr.  QxNAED.  I  just  mentioned  that  we  pay,  in  Louisiana,  for  the 
cane  a  scale  of  so  much  for  every  degree  of  the  96  sugar  is  worth. 
So  that  if  the  sugars  go  up  in  price,  the  farmer  gets  the  benefit.  Of 
course,  if  they  were  to  go  down  in  price,  we  would  get  the  benefit. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  price  paid  for  cane  sugar  in 
Louisiana  will  run  along  about  $4  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  $4  a  ton ;  that  is  what  it  will  average  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Just  about. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  pay  for  what  you  buy  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  will  be  about  the  average  that  we  will  pay. 

The  Cecairman.  Are  there  any  other  members  of  the  committee 
that  desire  to  interrogate  this  witness  ?  Mr.  Garrett,  do  you  wish  to 
ask  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  a  few.  As  I  understand,  this  is  the  factory 
just  recently  completed  that  you  have  constructed  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  is  not  completed  yet.  The  old  factory  that  we 
had,  of  a  thousand  tons,  burned  last  October,  and  we  are  rebuilding 
a  larger  factory  on  the  same  site. 
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Mr.  Gaekett.  And  with  a  refinery? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Well,  the  old  one 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  The  old  one  had  it  also? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  We  had  put  in  a  refinery  process  in  the  old  one,  hut 
not  as  good  as  this  one. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  How  long  had  you  operated  that  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  We  have  been  in  Louisiana  since  1891. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  I  mean  the  refining  part. 

Mr.   OxNAED.  The  refining  part?     About  four  years,  I  should 

think.  J.    1      o  m 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Did  you  ever  see  any  evidences  of  the  bugar  Trust 
undertaking  to  undersell  you  or  the  markets? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  No;  I  did  not;  I  mean  to  say 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  On  the  refined  product? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  As  to  underselling  I  could  not  say,  because  my 
brother  had  charge  of  the  Louisiana  plant. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Yes. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  But  I  mean  to  say  I  never  saw  them  try  to  knock 
us  out.    I  do  not  think  they  did  that.  „     » , 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  What  was  your  output  of  that  refined  sugar  ?  About 
how  much? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  was  small.  You  may  say  that  we  produced,  say 
a  thousand  tons,  and  we  made  140  to  150  pounds  of  refined  sugar  a 
day  to  the  ton ;  and  the  rest  was  molasses  and  seconds,  and  so  forth. 
So,  150  pounds  multiplied  by  a  thousand  would  make  how  much? 
A  thousand  times  150  will  give  you  the  pounds  a  day  that  we  pro- 
duced. We  ran  about  two  months  of  the  year — I  will  say  two  and 
a  half  months. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Why  did  you  not  run  longer  than  that? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  You  can  not.  You  see,  in  Louisiana,  the  crop  ma- 
tures along  about  the  middle  of  October.  It  takes  cold  weather  to 
bring  it  to  maturity. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Yes. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  And  the  freeze  very  often  comes  in  the  middle  oi 
December;  and  it  may  be  a  killing  freeze;  so  cold  that  it  will  split  the 
cane  and  freeze  the  juice,  and  then  it  decays  right  away,  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  you  have  to  bring  it  out.  So  that  the  planter  does 
not  dare  to  put  in  a  very  heavy  crop.  He  can  not;  he  would  lose  so 
much  money,  don't  you  see?    Do  you  catch  my  meaning? 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Yes. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  is  a  perishable  crop,  this  cane.  You  can  not  store 
cane  and  keep  jt. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  I  understand  that.  But  you  could  import  it  from 
Cuba?  ,    ^ 

Mr.  OxNAED.  You  could  import  cane  sugar  from  Cuba?  Raw 
.sugar  ? 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  the  raw  sugar  for  your  lac- 
tory. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Well,  it  is  a  small  factory,  and  it  could  not  work 
economically  as  against  the  large  factory  like  the  refineries. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

The  Chaieman.  Are  there  any  other  members  who  desire  to  in- 
terrogate Mr.  Oxnard  ? 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr  Oxnard,  I  want  to  ask  you,  aside  from  the  beet- 
iSfrih?''^  "^S'^n^.^'l^  ^^^  established  in  this TounLy  Tn 
thai'anS  whIreV  "'  ^'''"'"^'^  ^'''''^  established,  outsidl  of 

Mr.  OxNAED  They  had  some  other  factories  established  in  Illinois. 
There  was  a  little  factory  established,  and  there  was  one  in  Wis 
laTioAj  '  But  they  were  all  failures.     They  3id  not 

Mr  FoEDNET.  The  first  one  that  was  a  success  was  established  by 
Spreckels  in  California  m  1883,  was  it  not?  ^ 

18^%?H^n"/f°-     ^P'/'I'^l.P^^  "P  ^  ^<^fi^e^y  i^i  California  in 
,  1888, 1  think,  that  worked,  for  the  first  time. 

in  ISSS^?'"''''''^'''  ^^  ^^t^bli^^ed  a  beet-sugar  factory,  did  he  not, 

M^ Armourf'  ^'''  ^  ^^'""^  "°*'     "^  ^^'""^  '*  "^^^  ^^^^'  ^""^  '^  "«*' 

Mr.  Aemoue.  I  think  it  was  1888. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  At  Watsonville  ? 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Perhaps  it  was. 

The  chairman  asked  a  question  a  little  while  ago  as  to  iust  when 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country  began  to  thrive  most:  and 
you  stated  after  the  adoption  of  the  Dingley  law. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Absolutely. 
_    Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Which  fixed  a  bounty— not  a  bounty,  but  a  duty  on 
imported  raw  sugar  of  $1.68^? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes ;  practically  the  same  tariff  that  we  have  now 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  Oxnard,  is  it  not  true  that  at  that  same  time 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan  passed  an  act 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Giving  a  bounty? 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Giving  a  bounty  of  2  cents  a  pound  for  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes;  I  should  have  said  that. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Yes;  and  that  stimulated  that  industry  in  Michi- 
gan, did  it  not? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  started  it  in  Michigan ;  yes.  That  has  since 
been  abolished. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  To  whom  was  it  given  ? 

Mr.  Foedney.  To  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  from  beets  in  the 
States. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  is  no  longer  in  existence  now. 

Mr.  Foedney.  I  was  going  to  get  to  that.  The  first  year  that  beet 
sugar  was  produced  under  the  terms  of  that  act  in  that  State  less 
than  6,000  tons  was  produced. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foedney.  I  do  not  believe  that  any — or  do  you  know  whether 
any  of  that  bounty  was  paid  by  the  State  ? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Foedney.  The  courts  restrained  the  treasurer  of  the  State 
from  paying  that  bounty,  claiming  that  it  was  unlawful.     But  was 
any  of  that  bounty  paid  ?    Do  you  know  ? 
Mr.  OxNAED.  I  do  not  know  that. 
Mr.  Foedney.  I  believe  it  was  paid  the  first  year. 
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Mr  OxNAED.  We  had  very  much  that  experience  in  Nebraska. 
They' gave  us  a  bounty  that  they  paid  for  one  year.  I  think  per- 
haps, that  is  what  induced  me  to  go  there-the  stimulus  of  the 
bounty.  That  was,  perhaps,  the  main  reason  why  I  went  there.  1 
had  no  sooner  begun  operating  than  that  bounty  went  oil. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Have  not  some  of  the  other  States  also  done  the 

same  thing?  ,  i        j_i    j. 

Mr  OxNABD.  Lots  of  the  other  States  have  done  that;  yes 
Mr'.  FoEDNEY.  By  act  of  the  legislature  they  have  given  a  bounty  ( 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes.  i  j.  j  ii, 

Mr  FoRDNEY.  That,  together  with  the  protection,  stimulated  the 
industry  and  started  the  production  of  beets  in  this  country? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes.  j.  i     , 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Do  you  know  what  the  production  ot  beet  sugai  was 
this  last  sugar  season  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Why,  in  round  figures,  500,000  tons. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  have  figures  from  sugar  people  stating  that  it  was 
over  600,000  tons,  Mr.  Oxnard. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  For  this  last  year? 

Mr  FoEDNEY.  For  this  last  year ;  the  present  season. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  They  have  not  figured  it  up,  have  they? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  this  last  season,  I  think  it  was  about  600,000 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes ;  I  think  you  are  right  about  that.    I  was  think- 
inP-  of  the  last  year  that  it  was  figured. 
Mr.  FoRDNBY.  In  Michigan  alone  it  is  over  100,000  tons  this  year. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes.  ^  ■     ^.  j  „ 

Mr  Foedney.  Now,  Mr.  Oxnard,  m  order  to  get  m  the  record  a 
little  clearer  about  the  amount  of  beets  raised  per  acre,  the  tons  ot 
beets  per  acre,  and  the  percentage  of  sweetness  m  the  beets.  1  am 
somewhat  familiar  with  it,  because  I  live  right  in  a  territory  wherfe 
ereat  quantities  of  beets  are  raised,  and  there  are  16  beet-sugar 
factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  percentage  planned  for  the 
factory  to  pay  for  beets  was  originally  $4.50  per  ton,  tor  beets  that 
would  produce  12  per  cent  saccharine  matter. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foedney.  And  a  reduction  of  SSJ  cents  per  ton  for  every  J 
per  cent  below  12,  or  an  increase  in  price  of  33^  cents  for  every  1  per 
cent  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  beets. 

That  percentage  has  gone  up  from  about  12^  per  cent,  wiien  the  in- 
dustry first  started  in  our  State,  to,  in  round  numbers,  last  year,  lb 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes.  .      .  •,       i      i.     j 

Mr.  Foedney.  Due  to  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  and  understana- 
ing  the  handling  of  the  crop  better. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  know  that.    I  know  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  produce  beets  per  ton  about  as 
cheap  in  the  State  of  Michigan  as  you  do  in  your  arid-land  States? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  think  so.  j.         i,     ■ 

Mr.  Foedney.  It  is  true  that  you  get  a  higher  rate  of  saccharine 
matter  in  your  beets  in  the  arid-land  districts  and  a  greater  tonnage 
per  acre,  but  your  land  costs  more  per  acre,  and  it  costs  more  per  acre 
to  cultivate,  to  plant,  and  raise  and  produce  the  beets  there  than  it  does 
in  Michigan? 
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^l^'  ^^^^KD.  And  in  California  labor  is  so  much  higher 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Then  you  pay  for  the  water,  for  the  irrigating? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes.  ® 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  Whereas  we  depend  upon  the  elements  in  Michigan  • 
and  so  on.  °      ' 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Is  the  Government  spending  large  sums  of  money 
at  the  present  time  in  trying  to  grow  a  sugar-beet  seed  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Single  germ? 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Single  germ. 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Yes.  That  would  greatly  simplify  the  agTiculture, 
it  you  should  arrive  at  that  single  germ ;  because,  now,  a  beet  seed 
may  send  up  two  or  three  germs. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Yes. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  And  you  have  to  space  them  out  and  leave  one  beet 
every  8  inches  in  a  row ;  and  there  are  about  16  inches  between  the 
rows;  and  that  means  going  right  along,  hand  labor. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  It  is  much  more  expensive  to  thin  beet  seed  which 
are  commonly  used  to-day  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  single-o-erm 
beets?  "^ 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  single  fact  that 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  world — I  can  go  on  record  as 
saying^as  that  single-germ  seed ;  it  will  do  away  with  so  much  of 
the  labor. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Now,  Mr.  Oxnard,  while  it  has  been  stated  hereto- 
fore that  this  industry — the  beet-sugar  and  cane-sugar  industry  in 
this  country — could  not  survive  without  adequate  protection,  it  has 
been  claimed  by  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  producers  that  after  we 
have  become  skilled  in  the  manufticturing  of  sugar,  bj^  sa">.-ing  our 
by-products  as  they  are  saved  in  Germany,  we  can  compete  with 
Europe  or  any  other  country  except  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
chinery, and  so  on. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  that  they  are  rapidly,  at  the  present  time, 
devising  means  and  plans  snd  schemes  of  utilizing  the  by-products? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Absolutely.  Take  the  pulp,  for  instance,  that  pre- 
viously we  used  to  send  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  feed  the  fishes,  and 
we  are  now  putting  up  at  Oxnard  a  $300,000  drying  plant  so  as  to 
save  all  this  pulp,  which  is  sold  at  retail  around  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  all  that  you  used  to  throw  away  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  we  used  to  throw  away.  Molasses  we  used  to 
throw  away,  at  one  time. 

Mr.  FoEDNEX.  You  now  make  alcohol  from-  the  molasses  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  vinegar,  and  such  like  ? 

Mr.  OxNAKD.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  you  are,  each  year,  improving  all  the  time  in 
utilizing  the  by-products,  and  by  so  doing  lessening  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  sugar  from  cane  and  beets,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Oxnard,  I  want  to  go  back  for  a  minute 
to  the  figures  which  you  gave  as  to  the  real  value  of  your  company, 
when  you  sold  to  the  so-called  trust. 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  We  never  sold  to  the  so-called  trust. 

Mr.  FoHDNEy.  Well,  when  you  combined  the  interests  of  all  those 
■factories,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes ;  I  will  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  When  you  gave  the  physical  value  of  your  prop- 
eryt,  did  that  include  any  working  capital,  stock  on  hand,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  We  did  not  have  a  dollar  on  hand  as  working  capital. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  When  you  merged? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  We  did  have,  I  think,  $50,000  in  the  treasury.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  When  you  engaged  first  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  beets,  by  your  beet-sugar  factory  in  which  you  refined  all  your 
product,  did  you  feel  that  you  could  succeed  without  protection? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Oh,  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Suppose  protection  was  taken  oft  to-day,  would  you 
manufacture  and  compete? 

Mr.  OxNARD.   No. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  With  the  refineries  in  foreign  imported  raw  sugars? 
Mr.  OxNAED.  Not  at  all.  We  brought  all  those  facts  out.  We  had 
experts  go  to  Europe  and  get  the  cost  of  production  oyer  there  as 
against  the  cost  of  production  here,  by  station,  at  each  point  in  detail 
in  the  process.  For  instance,  the  man  that  attends  the  diffusion  bat- 
tery we  pay,  in  California,  30  cents  an  hour.  They  pay  that  man 
about  6i  cents  an  hour  in  Austria-Hungary  and  about  Y  cents  an  hour 
in  Germanv  and  about  10  cents  in  France.  Those  figures  are  about 
right,  I  think.  That  is  just  an  illustration,  and  that  goes  all  along 
the  line  like  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  does  it  cost  to  make  a  pound  of  sugar  at  your 
beet-sugar  factories  now  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  NoAV  you  have  got  a  hard  question  to  answer;  but  I 
should  say  somewhere  between  ^  and  4  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  What  makes  up  that  cost?  When  you  purchase 
beets,  how  much  do  you  pay  for  them,  delivered  at  your  factory? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  beet,  the  percentage 
of  the  beet. 
Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Well,  on  the  average? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  think  we  pay  at  different  places  different  prices. 
I  think  we  pay  about  $5.75  and  $6.50  per  ton  for  the  beets. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  sugar  do  you  get  out  of  a  ton? 
Mr.  OxNAED.  That  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  beet  itself, 
and  also  the  purity  of  the  beet. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  To  help  you,  now,  in  that  connection,  I  wish  to  say 
that  in  Michigan  the  factories  estimate  that  they  pay  about  2^  cents 
a  pound  for  the  sugar  in  the  beets  delivered  at  the  factory.     Is  that  a 
fair  estimate  of  its  cost  to  you  at  your  factory  ? 
Mr.  OxNAED.  I  should  think  so ;  just  about. 
Mr.  FoEDNEY.  After  you  have  purchased  the  beets,  delivered  the 
beets  at  your  factory,  what  does  it  cost  you  to  convert  them  into 
granulated  sugar? 
Mr.  OxNAED.  As  I  say,  it  varies  in  different  factories  in  different 

years;  but  by  and  large ■ 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Your  cost  of  production  does  not  vary  very  much, 
does  it? 
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Ym^S^"^—   ^^^'  '*  ^'^^^'     '^''°"'  ""^^  ^^^"^  ^  another  it  varies. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  cost  of  converting  the  beet  juice  into  sugar. 

Mr  OxNAED.  In  some  factories  you  will  convert  it  into  sugar  for 
a  cent  and  m  others  a  cent  and  a  half  is  required  to  convert  it  into 
sugar. 

,    Mr.  FoEDjfEY    It  is  estimated  in  Michigan  that  a  cent  and  a  half 
IS  required  lor  that  purpose.     Is  that  high  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  is  high  enough,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Call  it  a  cent  and  a  quarter,  then. 

I   ^''"  T^.'^^'-T;  ^nV  P''^'*  ""^  ^  ""^"^^  ^"^*^  '""  quarter— or  a  cent  and  a 
liait— I  think  I  will  stand  on  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Mr  FoEDNEY.  Does  that  include  the  barrels,  or  bags,  the  packing 
tne  storing  in  warehouses,  and  the  interest?  . 

_   Mr.  OxNAED.  No.     That  does  not  include  everything.     That  is  as 
it  comes  out  of  the  bin. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  long  can  you  keep  the  sugar  in  store  before  it 
begins  to  depreciate?     You  can  only  keep  your  beet  sugars 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  cakes  and  everything  else.  You  should  sell  it, 
anyhow,  within  the  first  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Within  three  of  four  months  from  the  time  you 
produce  it  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  that  cent  and  a  half  cover  the  cost  of  barrels 
and  bags? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  No;  I  am  talking  of  the  factory  cost;  what  it  costs 
to  produce  a  pound  of  sugar  at  the  factory.  That  does  not  include, 
in  our  case,  officers'  salaries,  or  office  expenses  in  New  York,  and  so 
on.     None  of  those  items  are  included. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Or  depreciation  of  your  plant,  or  interest  on  in- 
vestment ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  No;  that  is  just  the  factory  cost. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  That  does  not  include  any  of  the  "  dead  "  expense ; 
depreciation,  or  interest,  or  anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.   No. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  It  does  not  include  what  is  called  overhead,  dead 
expenses,  office  expenses,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  No ;  it  does  not  include  all  those  things. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  What  does  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  All  the  way  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  cent  a  pound, 
I  should  think. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Will  you  make  it  the  minimum  or  the  maximum 
amount  ?     Would  it  be  a  quarter  or  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  All  the  way  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  cent  a  pound, 
for  these  additional  charges. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  For  selling  and  so  on,  your  commissions  and  dis- 
counts, allowances,  and  such  like,  what  does  that  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  costs  about  3  cents  a  bag  of  sugar  of  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Three-tenths  of  a  cent? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Something  like  that ;  yes.     Different  prices  are  paid. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  three  one-hundredths  of  a  cent, 
would  it  not  ? 
Mr.  OxNABD.  Yes;  three  one-hundredths  of  a  cent. 
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Mr.  FoEDNEY.  3  cents  a  bag  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes;  about  3  cents  a  bag.  It  varies.  I  know  that 
I  have  contracted  for  3  cents  a  bag  with  brokers,  and  I  have  con- 
tracted for  5  cents  a  bag,  too. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Well,  that  is  approximate.  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  IS  what  is  your  total  cost  for  the  production  of  sugar. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  have  not  that  to-day  in  my  notes.  What  did  you 
ask  me  ? 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  putting  onto  the  market  that  beet  sugar  to-day. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  said  that  I  think 

Mr.  FoKDNEY  (interposing) .  These  figures  here  give  4^  cents. 
Mr.  OxNAED.  I  should  say  about  4  cents. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  These  figures  here  give  4^  cents.  Would  that  be  a 
fair  estimate  ?     Or  about  4  cents  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  3.90  cents  to  4  cents,  if  you  ask  me. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  can  refined  sugar  be  purchased  for  in  Cuba 
and  brought  to  this  country  and  refined  and  put  on  the  market  for? 
Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  have  a  very  good  idea  of  it.    I  know  in  some  places 
in  Cuba  they  can  make  sugar  for  a.  cent  a  pound.    They  claim  that 
they  can  not,  but  I  have  been  told  that  they  can  make  it  for  a  cent 
a  pound.    But  then  I  should  think  it  would  cost  them  about  a  cent 
and  a  half  a  pound. 
Mr.  Madison.  That  is  raw  sugar  ? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Raw  sugar. 
Mr.  FoEDNEY.  How  much  do  you  say  ? 
Mr.  Oxiv  AED.  A  cent  and  a  half  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  They  can  produce  it  in  Cuba  for  a  cent  and  a  half 
a  pound? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  From  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound — it  varies  in  differ- 
ent years — to  2  cents. 

Mr.  FoEDNEr.  Or  2-^  cents  as  the  extreme  when  the  world's  supply 
of  sugar  is  short,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  has  been  2  cents,  I  know. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Can  they  produce  sugar  in  the  refineries  at  the  pres- 
ent price  of  imported  raw  sugar  for  any  less  than  you  can  make  a  pound 
of  beet  sugar,  paying  the  duty  and  coming  in  from  Cuba?  Because 
there  is  where  the  principal  portion  of  our  raw  sugar  comes  from; 
that  is,  dutiable  sugar. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Let  us  see.  Supposing  that  they  give  half  a  cent  for 
refining  cost  and  freight.  I  should  say  it  was  about  the  same;  some- 
where in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  So  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  imported 
raw  sugar  would  give  the  refiners  of  foreign  imported  sugar  an  ad- 
vantage over  you  who  produce  beet  sugar?    Is  that  right? 
Mr.  OxNAED.  Well,  now- 


*) 


Mr.  FoEDNEY  (interposing).  If  the  cost  is  about  equal  to-day,  and 
if  you  reduce  the  duty,  it  would  inure  to  the  manufacturers  of  refined 
imported  raw  sugars,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  If  you  give  them  a  bounty,  they  certainly  would  have 
an  advantage. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  If  you  reduce  the  duty  any  at  all,  the  result  would 
be  the  same,  would  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  OxNAKD.  If  you  reduce  the  duty,  of  course  it  would. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  It  would  give  them  an  advantage  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  them,  of  course. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  not  detain  you  further,  but  I  wanted  to  get 
clear ,_  and  I  did,  the  difference  in  the  increased  acreage  of  beets  raised 
in  this  country  and  the  higher  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets.  I 
wanted  to  get  it  clear,  and  for  fear  I  did  not  I  will  say  that  it  is 
due  to  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  when  we  began  producing 
beets,  as  was  also  true  of  Germany. 

The  history  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Germany  was  that  the 
percentage  in  beets  when  they  began  to  make  sugar  from  beets  in 
Germany  in  the  first  place  was  about  9  per  cent.  That  is  my  recol- 
lection. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  was  less  than  that  when  they  began. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  it  has  run  up  to  16  or  lY  per  cent,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  So  that  you  feel  that  with  a  little  more  experience 
and  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  we  would  reduce  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  OxNAHD.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  producing  of  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  produce  as  high  a  degree  of  saccharine  matter 
in  the  beets  and  as  great  a  tonnage  per  acre,  with  the  same  labor  per 
acre,  as  they  do  in  Germany  ?  Our  lands  are  equally  as  good  for  the 
production  of  beets  here  as  in  Germany,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  should  say  the  lands  were  just  as  good.  I  should 
say  that  the  tillage  was  not  as  good. 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  with  the  same  expense  of  labor.  You  mean  with 
the  same  hours,  but  not  with  the  same  expense? 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  That  is  what  I  mean.  The  same  amount  of  labor; 
not  the  same  expense  of  labor,  but  the  same  amount  of  labor. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Oxnard,  you  have  been  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet  sugar  since,  you  say,  1891  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  1890  we  started  our  first  factory. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  remember  what  the  production  in  the  United 
States  was  that  year,  or  about  what  it  was  then  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Well,  in  1887  it  was  2,000  tons.    That  I  know. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  In  the  whole  United  States  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  In  the  whole  United  States,  in  1887,  it  was  2,000  tons. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  what  is  it  now,  in  round  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  And  it  is  now,  in  round  figures,  600,000  tons.  Last 
year  it  was  610,000. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why,  with  proper  encour- 
agement, we  could  not  produce  all  the  sugar  in  this  country  that  all 
the  people  consume,  without  importing  any  foreign  sugar  at  ail  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Foedney.  And  by  so  doing,  lessen  the  cost  of  production,  by 
larger  factories? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Certainly  we  will  produce  it  cheaper. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (continuing).  And  by  greater  concentration  of  op- 
erations, lessen  the  expense  and  so  forth  ? 
■     Mr.  Oxnard.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  one  or  two  questions  that  I  want  to  ask 
you,  Mr.  Oxnard. 
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Of  course,  if  the  duty  on  sugar  were  lowered,  the  consumer,  the 
man  who  buys  it  and  pays  for  it,  would  get  it  cheaper,  would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Somewhat,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  lowering  of 
the  duty. 

The  CPIAIE3IAN.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  From  practical  experience.  In  1891,  when  the 
McKinley  bill  went  into  effect,  all  the  duty  was  wiped  off  of  raw 
sugar,  and  there  was  no  duty  at  all,  and  sugar  was  selling,  on  an 
average,  at  about  4  cents,  or  a  little  over  4  cents  a  pound.  I  can  get 
the  actual  figures.  They  were  not  selling  that  much  above  the  duty 
in  the  year  before  that. 

The  Chaieman.  Well,  let  us  see  about  that:  The  price  of  sugar 
varies  all  over  the  world,  according  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  And  if,  when  the  duty  was  lowered,  in  a  given 
year,  people  do  not  get  sugar  as  much  loAver  as  they  ought  to  get  it 
if  they  got  all  the  duty,  as  you  would  express  it,  that  might  mean 
that  the  price  of  sugar  would  have  gone  up  higher  anyhow,  might  it 
not? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Oh,  yes ;  it  might. 

The  Chaieman.  That  is  what  did  happen  in  several  instances,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  happen.  I  say  not  all. 
You  asked  me  whether  they  would  get  the  full  amount  of  the  duty, 
and  I  say  not  all.     I  do  not  think  they  would. 

The  Chaieman.  If  they  did  not  have  to  pay  the  duty  on  raw  sugar, 
they  could  import  Hamburg  sugar  into  this  country  at  just  what  its 
export  price  is  at  Hamburg,  could  they  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  How  long  do  you  think  the  export  price  would  stay 
where  it  is  if  the  American  people  went  in  and  bought  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sugar  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  They  will  not  sell  a  large  amount  of  sugar  in  Ham- 
burg.    They  have  not  got  it  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  in  Java,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  They  have  some  sugars  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  more  of  it  still,  in  Cuba,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Some  years  they  have  and  some  years  they  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  And,  with  a  large  American  market,  demand  for 
imported  raw  sugar,  the  production  would  be  stimulated  of  raw 
sugar,  would  it  not?     Would  not  these  countries  make  it  to  sell  to  us? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  would  make  it  if  they  could  sell  it  at  a  higher 
price. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty,  however,  if  it  were  reduced,  would  cer- 
tainly reduce  the  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  That  is,  it  would  make  it  possible  for  the  refineries 
to  sell  it  cheaper  if  they  only  would  sell  it  at  a  lower  price  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  say  it  would  not  go  down  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
reduction  in  the  duty. 
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The  Chairman.  When  the  Wilson  bill  was  passed,  did  not  sugar 
drop  then  ?     Was  that  the  lowest  period  of  sugar  pricces  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  No.     There  was  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that;  but  was  not  sugar  lower  after 
the  passage. of  that  bill  than  it  was  before? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  No.     It  was  not  as  low,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  was  as  low  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No.  Was  there  not  a  bounty  and  free  sugar  before 
that  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  bounty  on  sugar  in  the  McKinley 
law. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  If  there  was  a  duty  added  to  it,  it  could  not  have 
been  lower.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  lower.  Just  before 
the  Wilson  bill  there  was  a  bounty  and  free  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  McKinley  law. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes.  Therefore,  if  you  add  a  cent  onto  it  after- 
wards, it  would  have  made  it  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  it  would  have  made  it  higher.  And  when 
the  Dingley  bill  was  passed 

Mr.  OxNAED  (interrupting).  It  made  it  still  higher. 

The  Chairman.  It  made  it  still  higher? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes;  certainly.  That  was  a  higher  tariff  than  the 
Wilson  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  recent  small  reduction  and  the  differ- 
ential affect  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  American  people?  You  re- 
member this  reduction  in  the  Payne  bill  on  refined  sugar  from  $1.95 
to  $1.90.    Did  that  do  anybody  any  good? 

Mr.  OxNAKD.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  your  opinion. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  could  only  do  good  to  the  extent  of  5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Did  anybody  get  the  benefit  of  that,  in  your 
opinion  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  suppose  they  did,  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  helped  a  little? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  think  they  got  some.  That  is  the  way  I  will  put  it. 
I  think  they  got  some  benefit,  but  not  the  whole  of  the  benefit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  marketing  on  the  Pacific  coast  right  now 
from  your  factory? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes ;  not  yet  this  season.  We  do  not  begin  until  the 
middle  of  July. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  You  did  last  year? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  we  did  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  refined  sugar  to  the 
consumers  is  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  compared  with  the  Atlantic 
coast  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  about  the  same ;  that  those 
markets  are  on  the  same  parity — on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  All  the  sugar  imported  for  the  purpose  of  refining 
on  the  Pacific  coast  is  free  sugar,  is  it  not,  and  comes  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  is  free  sugar  to  the  man  that  produced  the  sugar, 
but  it  is  not  free  sugar  to  the  refiner.  He  has  to  pay  the  price  of  the 
duty  when  he  buys  that  sugar  to  refine  it. 
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Mr.  FoEDNEY.  If  we  put  all  sugar  on  the  free  list  coming  from 
Europe,  what  would  the  effect  be?  Would  it  be  the  same  as  it 
is  now  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Suppose  the  duty  was  removed  on  imported  raw  sugar  to  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  suppose  all  sugar  now  coming  into  the  United  States 
were  put  upon  the  free  list,  would  it  change  the  price  of  raws  to  the 
purchasers  who  make  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why  does  it  not  do  it  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Because  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Philippines 
are  under  our  tariff  wall. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Well,  if  we  removed  the  duty  on  European  sugar 
they  would  be  under  our  tariff  wall,  too,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Madison.  There  would  not  be  any  tariff  wall. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  No.  You  understand  the  planter  sells  the  sugar  to 
Mr.  Spreckels  in  his  refinery  in  San  Francisco 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  In  which  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is 
interested  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED  (continuing).  With  the  duty  on.  He  does  not  get  it 
all,  but  he  gets  a  good  part  of  the  duty  added  to  his  price  when 
he  sells  the  sugar  to  the  refinery  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  In  other  words,  your  argument  is  that  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  duty  on  Plawaiian  sugar  and  Philippine  sugar  that  ad- 
vantage went  to  the  Hawaiian  and  the  Filipino  and  not  to  any 
Americans;  not  to  anyone  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Very  largely  so. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  They  increase  their  price  just  the  amount  of  the 
duty  removed? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes;  they  did. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Would  not  Europe  do  that  to-day  if  we  were  to 
take  the  duty  off  of  European  sugar,  and  Cuba? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  They  would  to  a  certain  extent;  but  they  could  not, 
because  they  would  be  competing  against  the  world. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Suppose  the  duty  was  removed  to  the  whole  world. 
Suppose  we  removed  the  duty  on  all  imported  sugar  from  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world ;  would  they  not  take  advantage  of  it  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  They  would  compete  with  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Would  they  not  take  advantage  of  it  juSt  as  Hawaii 
has  done? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  They  would  to  a  certain  extent,  undoubtedly;  they 
would  to  a  certain  extent.    You  would  not  get  the  full  benefit. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  practically 
all  imported  sugar  on  the  Pacific  coast  to-day  is  free  sugar;  practi- 
cally all  the  raw  sugar  imported  into  this  country  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  dutiable  sugar,  and  yet  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  is 
higher  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  it  is  to  the  consumer  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.    I  know  that,  because  I  am  purchasing  sugar  there. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Well,  it  is  for  this  reason:  That  the  planters  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  Hawaii  get  the  benefit  of  the  duty,  and  in  this 
country  it  goes  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.    Do  you  not  see  the  point? 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.   Yes;  but  where  does  the  consumer  come  in  then? 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know  ? 
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Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  am  not  trying  to  bother  you,  Mr.  Oxnard;  I  am 
trying  to  help  you.  I  believe  you  and  I  agree  on  that  point.  But  I 
do  know  that  the  consumer  pay  as  much  for  raw  sugar  on  the 
Pacific  coast  to-day  as  the  consumers  pay  here  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  And  the  sugar  out  there  is  free  and  here  it  is  diiti- 
able. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  FoEDHBY.  And  the  consumers  out  there  and  the  consumers  here 
purchase  it  from  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  How  does  it 
happen?    It  is  hard  to  explain,  is  it  not ?    That  is  true. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  The  planter  gets  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Mr.  FoEDNEX.  I  do  not  disagree  with  you.    That  is  very  likely  true. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  is  the  answer  to  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Would  it  not  be  true,  then,  if  we  remove  the  duty 
from  European  sugars  that  the  planter  in  Europe  would  get  the  bene- 
fit the  same  as  the  planter  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  gets  the  benefit 
now? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  would. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  You  think,  then,  the  consumer  would  pay  less  here 
than  he  does  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  He  would  pay  somewhat  less  here;  yes.  I  think  he 
would. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  on  that,  although  you  are 
an  expert  in  sugar.  It  is  suggested  that  if  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  foreign  raw  sugar  coming  into  this  country  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
would  not  lower  the  price,  then  our  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar 
industries  have  nothing  to  fear  from  free  sugar. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  will  lower  it.  I  contend  that  it  will,  but  not  to 
the  amount  that  you  take  the  duty  off.  That  is  my  contention.  It 
will  lower  the  price  of  sugar. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  As  an  illustration,  Mr.  Oxnard,  I  was  in  the  State 
of  Florida  the  year  after  the  Cuban  reciprocity  was  adopted,  and  I 
paid  9  cents  a  pound  for  granulated  sugar  in  the  State  of  Florida 
after  the  duty  had  been  reduced,  and  there  was  no  shortage  in  the 
world's  supply  of  sugar. 

The  Chaieman.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  help  the  witness  in  this  con-, 
nection.    Is  not  that  on  account  of  the  differential  on  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Five  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Would  that  make  a 
difference  between  4  and  9  cents  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Certainly  not.    It  could  not  possibly. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Let  me  be  fair  about  that.    I  was  mistaken. 

The  Chaieman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  At  that  time  the  duty  on  foreign  imported  raw 
sugars  outside  of  Cuban  sugar  was  $1.68J  per  100  pounds,  and  on 
refined  sugar  $1.95;  that  would  be  0.27^  of  a  cent— a  little  over  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound ;  yet,  after  Congress  had  reduced  the  duty 
on  Cuban  raw  sugars  coming  into  this  county  33.7  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  I  paid  9  cents  a  pound  in  Florida  for  granulated  sugar. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  You  paid  too  much. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  had  to  pay  it  or  could  not  get  it. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  was  an  awful  price  to  pay. 
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Mr.  FoHDNEY.  It  certainly  was  an  awful  price  to  pay.  And  I  paid 
6  cents  a  pound  for  granulated  sugar  in  1904,  the  year  following  the 
adoption  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  at  retail. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  May  I  make  just  a  little  statement? 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Certainly.    I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  it. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  have  been  asked  the  question,  but  I  want  to  clear 
the  matter  up.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  trust  control  in 
the  beet-sugar  industry.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  trust  does  not  control 
more  than  about  20  per  cent  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  beet  sugar  people  compete  with  the  trust  all  the 
time  in  the  selling  of  their  sugars,  and  with  the  Arbuckles  and  with 
all  the  sugar  refiners.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  restriction  of  trade 
territory  or  anything  like  that.    I  will  say  that  under  oath  now. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  If  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  a  corporation, 
a  trust,  will  come  to  the  State  of  Michigan  and  put  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories, put  money  into  beet-sugar  factories  in  our  State  and  m  other 
States  in  this  country,  God  bless  them.     I  hope  they  survive. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.FoEDNEY.  I  do  not  care  whose  money  it  is  that  builds  these 
factories. 

Mr.  OxNAHD.  As  long  as  they  put  their  money  in  the  beet  business. 
I  think  you  have  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  and  I  will  give  it  to  the 
trust  right  now  by  saying  that  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  trust  had 
gone  into  the  beet-sugar  industry  it  would  not  be  as  prosperous  an 
industry  as  it  is  to-day,  because  they  had  the  money  and  they  had 
the  brains  and  they  had  the  capital  and  they  had  the  chemists  and 
they  understood  the  business.  They  put  their  money  in  freely,  and 
they  did  help  develop  the  beet-sugar  industry.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Oxnard,  you  have  brought  in  a  statement  that 
was  not  covered  by  my  questions,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
is  something  in  that  connection — on  your  percentage  proposition.  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Atkins. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  want  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  filed  with  this  committee  a  statement  of 
the  capitalization  of  the  beet-sugar  industries  of  the  United  States 
as  $56,887,616,  and  that  of  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
owns  $23,183,990.  He  admits  that.  Is  not  that  more  than  20  per 
cent?  ^ 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No.  I  will  correct  him.  Absolutely  not.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  he  did  say,  and  what  is  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Just  take  that  memorandum,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No.  I  can  do  it  in  a  minute.  Pie  says  the  capital 
stock  of  the  companies  that  he  has  an  interest  in  to-day  is  $56,000,000. 
and  that  he  owns  $23,000,000  of  the  $56,000,000,  but  he  does  not  say 
anything  of  all  the  other  companies  that  produce  beet  sugar,  like 
mine,  in  the  United  States,  where  he  does  not  own  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  capital  of  the  companies  in 
which  the  American  has  no  interest. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  is  not  the  American,  but  all  kinds  of  factories 

The  Chairman.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  say  that  there  is  between  eighty  and  one 
hundred  million  dollars  invested  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States  to-day,  and  the  trust,  under  their  book  value,  says 
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^^^^*  ii  A°n^«^^*  \^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  interest  in  that  industry  is  worth 
?i!^^u*  :'  '^^^-  ^^^-  Atkins  made  that  statement  under  oath— that 
the  beet-sugar  production  is  500,000  tons  a  year.  It  is  more  than 
that  now.  Or  about  15  to  16  per  cent  of  the  total  refined  sugar  that 
IS  sold  m  the  United  States  comes  from  sugar  beets  and  sugar-beet 
tactories,  and  that  the  factories  m  which  he  has  an  interest  produce 
""  m,  Vr  P^^  cent— the  factories  of  these  56  corporations. 
Ihe  Chaieman.  About  half  of  it? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  About  half  of  it;  and  that  he  does  not  own  half  of 
those,    bo  that  he  owns  less  than  a  quarter  under  his  figures. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  OxNAED.  I  want  to  make  that  perfectly  plain. 
Mr.  FoEDNET.  How  much  working  capital,  as  compared  with  the 
real  capital  invested  in  the  original  plant,  is  necessary  in  the  average 
beet-sugar  factory  in  the  country?     Is  it  not  about  double?     Is  it 
not  about  the  same  amount  of  working  capital  that  you  have  in  your 
original  plant  that  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  beet- 
sugar  factories? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  If  you  are  going  to  carry  your  sugars,  it  requires 
an  awful  lot  of  money.  You  should  have  a  large  working  capital. 
I  think  a  properly  organized  beet-sugar  factory  should  have  a  work- 
ing capital  of  25  per  cent  of  what  it  costs  them.  In  other  words,  if 
a  factory  is  worth  a  million  dollars  it  should  have  a  working  capital 
of  $250,000. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  How  much  have  you  in  your  $12,000,000  capital 
factories  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  We  have  a  working  capital  to-day  of  about  $1,500,000, 
or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  About  12|  per  cent  ?  I  have  always  understood  that 
it  took  a  large  amount  of  capital. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  We  are.    We  should  have  more  working  capital. 
Mr.  FoEDNEY.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  I  have  always  understood 
that  a  factory  that  cost,  say,  $600,000,  with  600  tons  slicing  capacity, 
required  about  $600,000  of  working  capital. 
Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  that  point  clear  to  your  mind?  I 
think  it  is  A^ery  important  to  the  sugar  industry  generally. 

The  Chaieman.  What  does  Mr.  Atkins  mean  in  this  table  here? 
He  says  here  that  the  beet-sugar  production  for  the  campaign  of 
1910  and  1911  was  546,000  tons. 
Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  That  is  the  total  beet-sugar  production  of  the 
country  ? 
Mr.  OxNAED.  About  600,000. 

The  Chaieman.  That  is  what  he  makes  it.    That  is  his  figure. 
Mr.  OxNAED.  I  suppose  it  was. 

The  Chaieman.  He  gives,  in  the  very  next  column,  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  interest  in  that  production,  according  to  their 
stockholdings,  and  in  that  column  he  says  that  their  interest  amounts 
to  $227,200,000. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  He  means  the  interest  of  the  companies  in  which  he 
is  interested  that  make  beet  sugar,  of  which  he  owns  a  minority,  less 
than  half  the  stock;  about  41  per  cent. 
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The  Chaieman.  He  could  not  mean  that  unless  he  has  put  this 
table  in  wrong.  . 

Mr.  OxNAED.  He  could  not  mean  the  other,  either.  ^    ,    • 

The  Cpiaieman.  He  says  the  American  Sugar  Eefinmg  C^o.  s  in- 
terest per  stockholdings.  We  went  over  this  very  carelully  with 
him  and  he  figured  out  what  per  cent  of  the  product  to  each  one  ot 
these  companies  would  give  the  result.  ,       -^  ,  •  .-, 

Mr  OxNAED.  I  do  not  know  these  figures,  but  I  know  m  another 
part  of  his  testimony  he  made  the  statement  that  their  interest  was 
3  per  cent  in  the  refined,  out  of  the  total  of  15  per  cent,  or  something 
like  that:  that  their  interest  was  3  per  cent,  when  he  was  figuring 
what  control  they  had.    That  is  20  per  cent,  is  it  not— 3  per  cent  out 

of  15  ?  .      , 

The  Chaieman.  Yes;  that  would  be,  m  that  case. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  said  that  the  companies  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested controlled  about  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  is  it;  yes.  ,,,-,. 

The  Chaieman.  And  he  figured  according  to  stockholdings  what 
that  would  make  the  interest  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  m 
each  instance.  That  is  what  he  did,  and  this  table,  as  I  understand, 
was  drawn  the  same  way.    That  is  what  it  appears  to  be. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  he  does  not  own 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  beet  sugar  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  think  you  will  find  a  slight  variation  in  that.  I 
examined  it  in  reference  to  that  matter,  and  I  was  just  looking  for  it 

now.  TT    ,  •  J  1 1      J! 

Mr.  OxNAED.  He  has  got  it  down  here.  He  has  given  a  table  ot 
the  American  interest  in  beet-sugar  companies.  May  23,  1911  [re- 
ferring to  page  100  of  the  printed  record  of  the  testimony  before  the 
committee] . 

The  Chaieman.  That  is  the  table  that  I  refer  to. 

Mr.  OxNAED  (reading  from  table)  :  "  Per  cent  owned,  41  ^' ;  and 
he  is  only  giving  the  companies  in  which  he  has  an  interest  there. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

The  Chaieman.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  He  seems  to  have  given  the  total  of  the  production. 

The  Chaieman.  Look  at  that  last  table. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  He  says  "  these  are  the  factories  that  I  am  interested 
in,"  and  he  says :  "  Of  those  factories  I  own  41  per  cent." 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  mean  that  these  factories  alone  produce 
546,000  tons? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  No  ;  I  had  not  read  that.    These  are  pounds ;  not  tons. 

The  Chaieman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  That  is  about  half  of  the  production. 

The  Chaieman.  About  half  of  the  beet-sugar  production? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes;  that  is  only  half  in  which  he  owns  40  per  cent. 
That  is  just  about  half.  You  multiply  600,000  by  2  and  that  will 
give  you,  instead  of  500,000  pounds,  1,200,000. 

The  Chaieman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Don't  you  see  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is. 

The  Chaieman.  I  think  that  is  substantially  correct — that  he  owns 
41  per  cent  of  about  half  of  the  beet-sugar  companies. 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes.    That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it,  at  least. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  That  is  right.  The  people  of  the  United  States  do 
not  realize  that. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  600,000  net  tons  would  be  1,200,000,000  pounds,  in 
which  the  factories  in  which  the  trust  is  interested  produce  546,000,000 
pounds  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Or  41  per  cent,  about? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Between  40  and  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Of  the  total  produced  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes ;  and  I  want  to  say,  as  I  said  before,  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  understanding  whatever  between  our  companies  and 
any  beet-sugar  companies  or  any  other  sugar-refining  companies 
about  markets  of  any  kind  in  the  United  States;  absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  the  American  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  So  far  as  the  American  is  concerned.  We  trade  with 
all  these  people.    There  is  no  understanding ;  absolutely 

The  Chaieman.  You  trade  with  them  all  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  I  mean,  where  they  go; 
for  instance,  you  all  admit  that  Arbuckle  and  the  trust  have  no  inter- 
est in  common.  Arbuckle  tries  to  sell  all  the  sugar  that  he  can,  be- 
cause the  more  sugar  he  sells  the  greater  his  profits  and  the  more  he 
makes.  He  is  in  the  same  markets  where  the  trust  isj  and  he  will  not 
withdraw,  because  he  has  no  interest  in  any  beet-sugar  factories  on 
the  Missouri  River  or  the  Mississippi  River  territory.  Arbuckle  has 
no  interest  whatever.  If  Mr.  Havemeyer  withdraws  from  that  terri- 
tory and  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  wliich  Mr.  Havemeyer  is  inter- 
ested in  that  market,  do  you  suppose  that  Arbuclde  will  freely  get 
out  of  the  market  and  help  Havemeyer?    He  won't. 

There  is  competition  everywhere  between  all  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories and  all  the  cane  factories. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Do  you  know  of  any  agreement  between  any  of  tho 
beet  factories? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Not  one. 

The  Chaieman.  You  know  of  the  one  you  testified  about  in  the 
State  of  Ohio? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  did ;  but  there  was  competition  there,  just  the  same. 
That  did  not  stop  competition  for  a  minute ;  I  will  say  that. 

The  Chaieman.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  free  competition — just 
like  it  was  under  that  agreement? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No;  there  are  no  agreements.  I  mean  to  say  there 
are  no  such  agreements  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  competition  was  perfectly  free,  even 
when  that  agreement  was  on  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  was  so  far  as  the  xlmerican  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
was  concerned. 

The  Chaieman.  Was  it  just  as  free  then  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  As  far  as  we  were  concerned  it  was ;  just  about  the 
same,  as  far  as  our  relations  went.  We  always  had  the  Arbuckles  to 
compete  with.    We  never  had  any  agreement  with  the  Arbucldes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Arbuckles  get  to  your  market  ? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  Just  the  same  as  Ha^emeyer. 

The  Chaiemak.  Where  are  your  markets? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  We  come  as  far  east  as  Chicago — from  Cahfornia  to 
Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  do  you  sell  in  Chicago  of  your 
product  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Ci-iAiEJiAK.  Can  you  approximate  that? 

Mr.  OxNzVED.  I  would  not  like  to  give  a  random  guess.  We  send 
a  good  deal  of  sugar  to  the  Missouri  River  from  California.  I  do 
not  think  we  send  much,  but  we  send  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  The  truth  about  it  is  that  the  market  of  these  beet 
factories,  as  a  general  proposition,  is  a  territory  immediately  adja- 
cent and  around  it ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes ;  and  they  go  farther  and  farther,  as  they  have  to. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  the  freight  rates  will  permit  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  point  where  they  can  not  compete  with 
Arbuckles  or  the  American  or  any  of  the  other  sugar  companies  on 
account  of  the  freight  rates,  if  there  was  nothing  else ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  OxNAKD.  They  get  into  a  sufficient  territory  to  sell  their 
products. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  a  certain  territory  that  each  one  of 
these  concerns  have,  that  is  virtually  its  own,  on  account  of  freight- 
rate  protection? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  would  not  say  that — on  account  of  freight-rate 
protection.  We  send,  I  should  say,  more  than  half  of  our  products 
from  California  to  the  Missouri  EiVer 

The  Chairman.  The  price  may  be  controlled  by  the  prices  that 
other  people  make  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but,  practically, 
that  sugar  is  not  shipped  into  your  immediate  territory  on  account  of 
the  freight  rate,  is  it? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Now,  take,  for  instance,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Every  beet-sugar  factory  in  California  sells  sugar  in 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  And  so  does  the  trust — the  Western  Circle  Co. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  eastern  companies  do  not,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Freight  rates  are  against  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean,  exactly.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  zone  which  people  can  not  get  to. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  For  instance,  the  New  York  refiners  do  not  ship 
down  into  New  Orleans  at  all;  but  they  have  a  factory  in  New 
Orleans  that  sells  in  that  territory. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  know,  and  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  at.  That  is  all  on  account  of  the  freight  rates.  They  dis- 
tribute from  the  same  company  or  from  different  companies  into  cer- 
tain territory ;  and  that  district  is  covered  by  freight  rates  and  con- 
trolled by  them  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  In  that  sense  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  largely  true? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 
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.,  Jeff  P^'^™'^^'^-  ^^  ''''^^'^^'  ^^^"  y^'u  ^'^^  a  war,  as  you  had  where 
sugar  dropped  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  overni/ht,  wheiTbeet 
sugar  got  into  a  war  with  Mr.  Havemeyer.  the  other  thfng  nTi^h?  hlt 
pen;  ordinarily  It  does  not,  does  it?  ng  mi^m  na-p 

Mr.  OxNARD.  What  does  not  happen  ordinarily? 

Ihe  Chairman.  I  mean  by  that  that  the  American  Sugar  Eefining 
Co  does  not  send  its  beets  out  to  right  where  your  plantslre  located! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Of  course  they  do  ?  -^        f 

The  Chairman.  They  do? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Why,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  They  sell  sugar 

T  ^^i  0^7^^-  They  sell  into  Los  Angeles.     I  am  located  right  near 

Los  Angeles.     The  Western  sells  in  Los  Angeles,  iust  as  well  as  the 

^ii-w'^  "id  Hawaiian  and  every  beet  factory  sells  in  Los  Angeles, 

and  that  is  75  miles  from  us.  s       j 

i^^u  .u'^f^^^^-  ^o®  Western  is  one  of  the  beet  companies  in 
'^nich  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  has  an  interest « 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  own  a  half  interest  with  Spreckels  in  that  re- 
fanery  there  in  California ;  in  the  beet  factory,  too. 

The  Chairman.  The  Western  is  located  in 

Mr.  OxNARD.  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  its  headquarters? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

.The  Chapman  Of  course  the  Western  can  get  to  Los  Angeles 
from  California  all  right  ?  ^ 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  American  can  not  from  New  Orleans  or 
trom  New  York  or  from  Brooklyn  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  do  not,  because  why  should  thev,  if  they  have 
a  rehnery  that  will  send  sugar  to  Los  Angeles  with  less  freight  rates? 
Why  should  they  send  it  from  New  York,  with  a  heavier  freight 
rate?  ° 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  Have  they  got  refineries  located  every- 
where, so  that  they  can  compete  with  you  in  all  the  territory  that  vou 
sell  in?  J  J 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Every  last  place  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  about  that. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  sure.    That  is  absolutely  certain. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  certain  about  that,  Mr.  Oxnard? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  would  bet  a  thousand  dollars  to  one ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  where  you  are  located :  Two  in  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  One  in  Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  town  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Grand  Island. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  1,500  miles.  It  is  about  1,500  miles  from  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  town  is  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  10,000  people. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate  on  sugar  from  San  Francisco 

there? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  used  to  be 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  rate,  I  mean. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  is  75  cents,  or  something  hke  that,  a  hundred 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  pay  that  freight  rate  and  then  compete 
with  you  there  in  that  town? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Well,  but  they  send  sugar  from  the  East  there,  and 
also  from  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate  from  the  East,  then? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  From  Omaha,  30  to  35  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  trust  a  refinery  at  Omaha? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No ;  they  only  have  them  on  the  seacoast. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  lowest  rate  to  this  little  town  of 
10,000  people  where  that  factory  is  located? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  You  are  asking  me  for  information  that  I  am  only 
guessing  at.     I  will  give  it  to  you  as  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  I  want  it  approximately. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  have  not  looked  at  it  for  5  or  10  years.  They  pay 
35  cents,  I  will  say. 

The  Chairman.  Where  from? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  To  Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

The  Chairman.  From  where? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  From  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  35 ,  t  i     j 

Mr.  Oxnard  (interrupting) .  And  say  5  cents  more  to  (jrand  Island. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  got  that  much  advantage  over  them 

there  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  have  that  much  advantage,  oi  course. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  have. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  .  .  ^.    .  oc 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  ship  their  sugar  m  there,  pay  that  65 
cents,  and  sell  at  the  same  price  as  you  do? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  When  they  sell,  of  course  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  they  sell,  right  there  at  that  town?    That 

is  the  point.  t     t  i, 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  They  are  selling  all  the  way  around— i  havt 
not  been  in  Grand  Island  for  five  years,  but  I  am  just  as  satisfied 
that  they  were  selling  every  day  in  the  year.  „  ^        , 

The  Chairman.  That  they  sell  the  wholesale  merchants  o±  Grand 
Island? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  will  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  To  make  it  a  little  clearer,  your  sugar  is  only  on  the 
market  three  or  four  months  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  And  cane  sugar  supplies  Grand  Island  all  the 
balance  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Foedney.  I  loiow  it  is  in  our  home  town. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Oxnard,  something  has  been  said  as  to  whether 
the  purchasers  of  sugar  would  reap  the  entire  advantage  of  a  reduc- 
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tion  in  the  tariff.  I  desire  to  ask  you  one  or  two  general  questions. 
I^Ii""  x^  -^  that,  whether  sugar  would  go  down  in  price  by  a  repeal 
o±  the  tanft  would  depend,  first,  upon  the  surplus  in  the  foreign 
supply,  and  second,  whether  the  quantity  produced  in  this  country 
was  kept  up  ?  •' 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Certainly;  that  would  have  a  very  strong  bearing; 
especially  the  latter.  ^ 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  if  foreign  countries,  at  the  present  time,  did 
not  produce  a  greater  surplus  than  they  do  now,  or  the  beet  sugar  or 
cane  supply  did  not  continue  as  it  does  now,  the  prices  would  not  be 
apt  to  go  down,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Not  entirely.  I  have  always  maintained  that  they 
would  go  down  some,  but  not  entirely. 

Mr.  Mai^y.  Your  theory  about  the  matter  is  that  if  we  had  free 
trade  m  all  sugars,  or  refined  sugars,  or  both,  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  at  least  of  checking  the  growth  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Of  course  it  would;  certainly. 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  only  checking  it,  but  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
acreage  and  quantity  would  decrease? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  the  acreage  and  quantity  decreased,  are  you  of  the 
opinion  that  the  consumer  would  get  anything  like  the  advantage 
now  represented  by  the  difference  contained  in  the  tariff — if  the 
supply  of  the  United  States  decreased? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  No;  they  would  not.  There  would  be  a  partial  ad- 
vantage, but  only  a  partial  advantage. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  in  the  end,  if  there  was  no  growth  in  the  beet- 
sagar  industry  of  the  United  States,  although  there  was  an  increase 
in  consumption,  depending  entirely  upon  importations,  in  the  cour-so 
of  time  would  it,  in  your  judgment,  have  any  practical  effect  upon 
the  cost  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  would  have  some  effect,  but  not  a  large  one.  Theji 
they  would  corner  the  markets.  There  is  a  bourse  in  Europe,  and 
they  would  raise  the  price  on  us  here  if  we  went  largely  for  sugar 
oA'er  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  asking,  now,  for  your  opinion.  Looking  into 
the  future,  having  in  mind  the  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  United 
States,  is  it  your  opinion  that,  by  the  maintenance  at  least  of  the 
present  tariff,  that  during  the  years  which  are  to  come  the  price  of 
sugar  would  be  maintained  at  a  lower  level,  or  at  as  low  a  level,  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  protective  tariff  as  it  would  without  it  ? 

Sir.  OxNAHD.  I  think  the  protective  tariff  will  build  up  the  home 
sugar  industry,  and,  therefore,  as  that  grows  and  develops,  it  would 
be  a  check  and  keep  the  price  down  to  the  consumer. 

J.Ir.  Malby.  For  instance,  how  much  sugar  do  we  produce  in  the 
United  States,  from  all  sources,  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.    OxNARD.  You   mean   from — what    do   you   call   the'  United 
States?     These  continental  United  States? 
Mr.  Malby.  Yes ;  I  do  not  mean  our  outlying  possessions. 
Mr.  OxNAED.  Well,  as  was  just  said,  about  600,000  tons  of  beet 
sugar  and  about  350,000  of  Louisiana  sugar ;  about  a  million  tons  out 
of  3,600,000.     It  goes  in  tons. 
Mr.  Eakee.  Long  tons  or  short  tons  ? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  Short  tons  we  figure  in  this  country. 

Mr   Malby.  The  entire  consumption  was  about  how  mucn « 

Mr!  OxNAED.  About  3,500,0000  short  tons.  -,       ,      ^ 

Mr.  Malby.  About  3,500,000  short  tons,  or,  m  other  words,  about 
30  per  cent  is  produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  about  it.  ,  ^     -. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  not  that  have  an  effect  upon  the  cost  ot  sugar  in 
this  country,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Certainly  it  does.     It  keeps  it  down. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  does  keep  it  down? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Surely. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  more  you  raise  the  more  it  would  keep  it 

Mr  OxNAED.  Yes ;  and  we  are  reducing  the  cost.  As  I  said  to-day, 
I  think  that  in  the  United  States  to-day  the  average  will  be  some- 
where, as  I  said,  from  3.90  to  4  cents  for  the  sugar.  When  I  started, 
in  1890  the  average  producing  cost  in  the  United  States  was  about 
5  cents,  I  should  say,  or  5^  cents.     So  that  we  have  been  reducing  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Reducing  it  nearly  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  .„  j.    x,  i 

Mr.  Malby.  I  presume  with  the  possibility  of  still  further  reduc- 
tions? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Oh,  yes.  ,  ,.•     .  a 

Mr.  Gaerbtt.  How  much  beet  sugar  can  one  man  cultivate  ( 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well — ^you  mean  the  beets? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes ;  the  beets.  -,    ^  ,  ■ 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Very  often  they  have  made  failures  by  undertaking 
to  do  too  much.  The  great  advantage  to  the  farmer  is  not  to  take 
too  much  of  a  beet  stock,  but  to  take,  say,  5  acres,  that  he  and  his 
children  can  take  care  of.  They  can  do  the  work  of  thinning  the 
beets  just  as  well  as  grown  people;  and  we  advise  these  farmers  all 
around  to  take  a  small  acreage  and  not  to  have  to  hire  outside  labor. 
A  man  can  take  care  of,  I  suppose,  if  he  gives  all  his  time  to  it,  20 
acres,  can  he  not,  Mr.  Armour? 

Mr.  Armour.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  mean  one  man? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  An  individual. 

Mr.  Aemoue.  Not  very  well. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Ten  acres,  anyhow.  _  .  .i     i     j. 

Mr   FoRDNEY.  He  could,  except  as  to  the  thmnmg  ot  the  beets 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes;  he  would  have  to  have  somebody  help  on  his 
thinning.     It  is  hard  to  answer. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  is  it  cultivated?  . 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  plant  these  seeds  in  the  spring,  and  you  ]iist 
drill  them  in,  in  a  row. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  are  they  planted?     By  hand? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  by  drill,  just  as  you  drill  m  wheat,  or  anything 
else.  These  rows  of  beets  are  about  16  inches  apart,  and  yon  make  a 
straight  ribbon  of  beets,  right  along.  You  put  about  20  pounds  of 
beet  seed  in  every  acre.  Then  you  go  along  with  a  hoe,  you  have 
a  man  go  along  with  a  hoe.  and  he  cuts  out  these  beets,  and  lets  them 
stand  8  inches  apart,  in  little  clusters  all  through  his  field. 

Then — this  is  what  is  the  hard  part — then  they  have  to  go  and 
take  and  leave  one  beet  standing,  every  8  inches;  only  one  beet. 
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Then  they  do,  just  as  you  do  with  corn,  except  that  they  thin  them 
to  one  beet,  right  along. 

It  takes  about  four  and  a  half  to  five  months  to  bring  the  beets 
to  maturity.  And  he  gives  it  one  or  two  hoeings  besides  that.  He 
has  to  keep  it  cleaned  of  weeds. 

Suger  is  a  hydro  carbon,  and  it  is  made  in  the  root;  during  the 
last  two  weeks  they  are  matured,  or  the  last  three  weeks,  at  the  out- 
side, by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  leaves.  That  has  been 
developed.  And  there  is  a  chemical  reaction  that  takes  place,  and  the 
sugar  is  stored  in  the  root  there.  And  if,  after  that  sugar  is  stored, 
you  should  have  rain  and  hot  weather  come  on — the  beet  comes  to 
seed  the  second  year — it  would  start  growing,  and  it  would  then  eat 
the  sugar  that  it  had  stored,  to  live  on,  to  produce  that  seed.  That 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  impossible  to  raise  sugar  beets  in  a  very 
warm,  tropical  climate^  where  you  have  rain  and  warmth;  because 
it  may  store  the  sugar  there,  but  when  once  it  is  stored,  unless  you 
could  take  them  all  up  on  a  certain  day,  which  you  can  not  do — it  is 
impossible  to  build  sheds  big  enough  to  do  that;  or  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable— you  have  to  let  them  lie  in  the  soil  there  until  you  are  ready 
to  take  them  and  harvest  them,  or  until  you  can  take  them  out  and 
put  them  in  silos. 

Therefore,  as  each  sugar  producing  plant  goes  toward  the  domain 
of  the  other  plant,  it  goes  into  a  territory  where  it  is  not  profitable. 
In  other  words,  the  cane  can  not  go  very  far  north.  It  is  really  too 
far  north  in  Louisiana,  when  you  come  right  down  to  it.  It  would 
be  better  if  we  had  a  longer  season,  if  the  freeze  did  not  come  so 
early,  in  Louisiana.  If  it  was  more  tropical,  it  could  be  raised  to 
better  advantage  in  Louisiana.  Whereas  the  beet  is  the  sugar  pro- 
ducing plant  of  the  northern  climate;  and  as  each  goes  toward  the 
other,  they  do  not  do  as  well. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  myself  clear. 

Mr.  Gareett.  I  think  so.     It  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Now,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  conditions  that  exist 
in  California.  California  is  an  ideal  State  for  sugar  beets.  They 
-grow  well,  and  come  to  maturity  well,  and  everything  else ;  and  they 
are  not  affected  by  hot  weather  and  rain. 

I  have  tried  to  grow  them  in  Louisiana,  but  it  is  a  dead  failure 
there.     I  have  tried  it  many  times,  on  our  plantation. 

Mr.  Gareett.  How  are  they  harvested?     Are  they  ploughed  up? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  are  ploughed  up.  I  am  glad  you  called  my  at- 
tention to  that.  That  is  another  thing  that  will  reduce,  tremendously, 
the  cost  of  producing  sugar.  If  we  can  get  a  machine,  just  as  the 
harvesters  do  with  the  wheat,  it  would  be  a  tremendous  improve- 
ment. What  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  have  a  man  take  a  knife  and 
chop  the  top  off  of  the  beets,  and  leave  the  beet  with  the  leaves  taken 
off;  and  that  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  to-day  all  over  the 
world  with  a  man  and  a  knife,  just  cutting  it  off. 

They  are  getting  up  machinery  that  will  go  right  along  with 
horses  and  just  cut  those  things  out.  I  am  interested  in  one  myself 
that  we  will  begin  Avork  with  next  month,  in  California. 

Mr.  Garrett'.  It  will  cut  the  tops  off  at  the  same  time  that  it 
ploughs  out  the  beet? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  you  will  run  your  wagon  along,  just  the  same 
as  they  do  with  corn,  and  throw  the  tops  and  everything  else  in  the 
wagon ;  and  it  will  reduce  the  cost  tremendously. 

It  costs  about  50  cents  a  ton,  just  the  topping  of  the  beets.  On 
a  cost  of  $5,  you  see  what  a  tremendous  reduction  it  would  be  if  you 
can  have  machinery  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  the  tops  good  for  anything? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  They  are  splendid  cattle  feed.  We  have,  in  Cali- 
fornia, at  Oxnard — my  brothers  and  myself  are  interested  in  this; 
it  is  not  the  sugar  company — we  are  feeding  5,000  head  of  cattle  on 
these  beet  tops.  We  have  ranches  out  there,  and  we  take  the  cattle 
down  when  the  season  begins,  and  let  them  alone  in  the  winter  time, 
and  bring  them  down  and  finish  them  with  the  beet  tops,  and  after- 
wards by  this  pulp,  and  finish  them  up  with  this. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  will  these  tops  keep  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  depends  on  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  California 
they  can  lie  on  the  ground  a  week  or  two  without  deteriorating.  If 
it  is  hot,  they  will  deteriorate  very  fast. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  much  cane  sugar  can  an  individual  cultivate? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  they  can  cultivate. more  in  cane  sugar  than  they 
can  with  beets. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  Louisiana,  how  often  do  they  plant? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  plant  every  two  years.  We  run  it  stubble  one 
year,  and  every  other  year  we  have  to  plant.  We  have  plant  cane 
and  stubble  cane.     It  will  come  up  from  the  stubble. 

In  Cuba  there  is  where  they  have  the  big  advantage  over  us;  it 
will  run  10  j'^ears,  and  in  some  cases  40  years,  where  they  never  re- 
plant their  original  parent  stock.     It  comes  right  up  again. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  Is  it  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  more  tropical? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Because  it  is  more  tropical;  yes.  The  cane  gets 
killed  out  in  Louisiana  about  every  other  j^ear. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Why  do  you  suppose  there  has  not  been  more  de- 
velopment or  growth  of  sugar  cane  in  some  of  the  South  American 
tropical  countries? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  are  looking  to  it ;  but  they  have  not,  perhaps, 
had  the  capital.  They  are  new  countries.  Sugar  cane  has  not  made 
the  development  that  the  sugar  beet  has.  One  reason  is  because  the 
brains  of  the  most  scientific  nations  of  the  world  have  been  develop- 
ing the  sugar  beet  for  the  last  100  years ;  and  in  the  Tropics  they  are 
satisfied  to  go  on  just  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  not  this  true,  also,  as  regards  that  the  sugar  beet 
is  grown  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  where  there  is  more  of  physical  en- 
ergy to  be  expended  on  it  than  there  is  in  the  tropical  countries 
where  sugar  cane  is  grown? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  very  likeljr  the  reason ;  but  the  great  reason, 
the  greatest  of  all,  is,  as  I  have  said,  just  as  you  breed  up  your  cattle 
and  your  trotters.  We  thought  that  a  3-minute  horse  was  a  fast 
trotter  30  or  40  years  ago;  but  they  have  got  it  down  to  2  min- 
utes now.  They  keep  breeding  from  the  best.  You  can  breed  the 
beet.  You  go  along  and  select  what  they  call  the  mother  beets,  those 
that  have  a  sort  of  corkscrew  shape,  that  have  a  certain  physical 
indication  that  that  beet  contains  sugar.  You  put  that  aside,  and 
in  the  winter  time  you  go  and  have  your  chemist  bore  a  hole  through 
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that  beet  and  take  the  juice  out  and  analyze  it  and  see  just  how 
much  sugar  there  is  in  it;  and,  say,  all  the  beets  that  contain  less 
than  16  per  cent,  or  whatever  your  standard  may  be,  you  will  throw 
out  to  feed  to  the  cattle,  and  the  others  are  kept  for  mother  beets,  to 
plant  and  grow  seed  from.  In  that  way  we  have  been  breeding  the 
beets  up.  You  catch  my  idea  ? 
Mr.  GrAEEBTT.   Yes. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  And  that  is  why,  because  it  is  biennial,  you  can 
select  your  beets  that  are  going  to  reproduce  your  seed  next  year, 
from  their  contents.  That  does  not  exist  in  the  cane.  You  can  not 
do  that  with  sugar  cane. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  all  the  seeds  are  imported  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes;  they  are  all  imported.  It  is,  I  think,  a  very 
serious  condition  for  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  I  have  been  talk- 
ing with  the  Agricultural  Department  about  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  does  the  seed  cost? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  costs  about  10  cents.  You  can  buy  it  for  less  than 
10  cents — about  8  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  you  say  you  put  about  20  pounds  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  About  20  pounds.  For  instance,  if  there  was  a 
European  war  some  time,  a  continental  war  in  Europe,  it  might  be 
impossible  for  the  American  beet-sugar  industry  to  get  their  seed, 
if  they  do  not  go  at  it.  Suppose  continental  Europe — France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  those  big  countries — get  into  a  war,  it  would  be 
a  serious  condition. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  been  doing  something  in 
that  direction  as  long  as  the  industry  has  been  going  on  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Because  it  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  hand 
labor  in  these  seed  farms.  It  is  a  question  of  going  along  and  pick- 
ing out  what  appears  to  be  a  good  mother  beet,  and  making  a  chemi- 
cal analysis  and  examination  of  the  beet  specimens,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  That  labor  is  so  cheap  in  Europe  that  we  can  not  begin 
to  compete  with  it  and  grow  seed  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  they 
can  over  there.  We  are,  however,  making  a  start  in  that  direction. 
In  the  State  of  Washington,  Fairfield,  a  man  named  Morrison  is 
putting  in  about  a  thousand  acres  of  beet  seed. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  does  the  production  of  cane  sugar  and  beet 
sugar  compare  per  acre? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Per  acre?     It  depends  upon  the  coiintry. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  mean  on  the  average. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  You  can  get  more  tons  of  cane  to  the  acre  than  you 
can  of  beets;  therefore  you  can  get  more  sugar  to  the  acre  from  cane. 

Mr  Garrett.  That  is  to  sav,  you  can  get  more  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  do  not  get  refined  sugar;  they  get  raw  sugar. 

Mr  Garrett.  I  understand  that ;  but  when  it  is  finally  manufac- 
tured into  the  finished  product,  on  the  average  your  cane  sugar  will 
produce  more  per  acre  than  your  beet  sugar.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  is  right,  yes;  I  think  so.  I  want  to  refresh  myself 
a  little  on  those  figures.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  cane 
sugar,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  will  produce  more  sugar 
to  the  acre  than  the  seed  will. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  about  Louisiana  ?  I  mean  to  say,  what  have 
you  to  say  about  Louisiana  in  that  regard  ? 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  Louisiana  is  not  the 
most  favored  locality  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Garebtt.  You  can  produce  more  beet  sugar  per  acre  than  you 
can  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana?  I  mean,  you  can  produce  more  beet 
sugar  per  acre  in  California  than  you  can  produce  cane  sugar  in 
Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Per  acre? 

Mr.  Garretp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Suppose  you  produce  20  tons— it  is  a  mathematical 
calculation— of  cane  sugar  to  the  acre,  and  that  you  produce  10  tons 
of  beets.  If  your  beets  contain  17  per  cent,  you  will  make  300  pounds 
of  sugar  to  the  ton;  and  at  10  tons  you  will  make  3,000  pounds  of 
sugar  to  an  acre  of  beets  in  California. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  You  lose  a  great  deal  of  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes;  unless  you  have  Steffens  processes  and  all  those 
kinds  of  things.     You  lose  about  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  will  say,  for  the  information  of  the  gentlemen 
that  16  or  16  per  cent  beets  in  Michigan  produce  about  225  to  240 
pounds  of  sugar ;  so  that  there  is  quite  a  loss. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  On  the  other  hand,  with  cane  sugar  also  there  is  quite 
a  loss.  You  have  molasses  and  residue.  For  instance,  we  do  not 
figure  on  getting  more  than  150  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  to  the 
ton  of  cane  in  Louisiana.  In  California,  where  the  beets  will  run 
18  per  cent— 17  and  18— if  they  are  giving  18  per  cent  they  will  run 
300  pounds,  and  you  will  get  twice  as  many  pounds  out  of  a  ton  of 
beets  as  you  will  out  of  a  ton  of  cane.  But  you  will  get  twice  as 
many  tons  of  cane  on  an  acre  as  you  will  tons  of  beets  on  an  acre. 
Do  you  see? 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Yes;  I  understand. 

There  is  one  other  question,  along  another  line,  and  I  believe  that 
will  be  all:  Do  you  give  to  the  communities  in  which  your  factories 
are  located  the  benefit  of  the  freight  rates  or  advantages  you  may 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  No;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  You  sell  at  a  uniform  price? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Without  any  reference  to  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  need  to  say  that  we  are  not  philanthropists, 
and  we  sell  our  sugar  at  the  best  price  we  can. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  I  see.     All  right. 

The  Chairman  And  that  is  the  best  price  at  which  competing 
sugar  can  be  sold? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  it  that  fixes  the  price  of  sugar  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anybody  that  fixes  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  is  it  determined? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Well,  it  is  determined  by  all  these  people— we  do  not 
have  any  understanding.  They  buy  their  sugar  for  so  much,  and  it 
costs  them  so  much  to  refine  it,  and  so  much  for  freight,  and  all  that^ 
and  they  figure  out  whatever  they  want  for  profit  on  the  thing  and 
that  IS  the  price  tl.  xt  they  will  sell  it  at. 
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Mr.  Madison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  this  not  true 

Mr   Oxnabd   (interrupting).  They  get  all  they  can.     Everybody 

C106S  tJllBitJ. 

Ty^  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  all  they  want.     [Laughter.T^ 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  But  there  is  big  competition. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  not  this  true:  T^at  so  far  as  the  beet-sugar  peo- 
g^,  ^^^  °°"^®™^^'  Pi"oducing  only  about  one-fifth  or  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  sugar  of  the  country,  that  you  are  compelled  to  market 
your  product  a  little  bit  under  the  price  of  refined  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  that,  so  far  as  your  price  is  concerned,  that 
it  IS  fixed  by  the  cane  sugar  people,  and  that  you  aim  to  sell  it  and 
have  to  sell  it  at  a  certain  rate  below  the  price  fixed  for  the  cane 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes.     Custom  has  forced  us  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  So,  then,  broadly  stated,  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
country  is  fixed  by  the  cane-sugar  people;  that  is,  those  who  refine 
cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Not  always;  not  absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  I  of  course  am  not  asking  about  that.  I  as- 
sume that  that  would  not  be  true,  absolutely,  but  as  a  general 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  That  is  the  tendency. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  general  proposition  that  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  As  a  general  proposition,  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  of  course  any  great  organization  that  might 
produce  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  cane  sugar  of  the  country  would 
be  able  to  fix  the  price  generally  for  the  country?  That  follows 
as  a  logical  conclusion,  also,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  will  tell  you  why:  Because  the 
man  that  produces  50  per  cent  has  got  a  dozen  refineries  shut  up. 
He  could  produce  100  per  cent.  So  that  he  wants  to  go  ahead  and 
get  all  he  can  in  the  markets,  and  he  meets,  for  instance,  the  trust, 
with  Arbuckle.  They  have  a  fight,  and  there  is  competition  there. 
He  does  not  fix  the  price  for  Arbuckle. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  understand.  That  is  your  answer  to  the  propo- 
sition ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  That  is  my  answer  to  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  But,  so  far  as  your  people  are  concerned,  you  have 
to  watch,  and  do  watch,  the  market  price  of  cane  sugar,  and  sell 
at  a  slight  rate  under  that? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes ;  unless,  for  instance,  in  Utah,  where  very  often 
they  fight  for  their  markets  there;  there  is  no  cane  sugar,  happens 
to  be  none,  and  it  is  the  beet  factories  that  are  competing  with  one 
another. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  that  is  in  a  limited  territory? 
-    Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  we  are  referring  to  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Oxnard,  your  story  a  moment  ago  of  the  history  of  the  beet- 
sugar  production  in  the  country  was  very  interesting.  You  were 
the  man  who  first  on  a  large  scale  assumed  to  go  into  the  beet-sugar 
business,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Well,  in  the  latest  period,  within  the  last  20  years, 
I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Madison.  I  mean  to  say,  on  a  large  scale? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  within  the  last  20  years ;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Always  previous  to  that  time  it  had  been  purely 
an  experimental  proposition,  had  it  not? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  It  had  largely  been  a  failure,  up  to  the  late  nineties, 
as  you  can  see — only  2,000  tons  jof  beet-sugar  production. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  it  was  an  experi- 
ment, and  the  experiment  generally  resulted  in  failure? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  went  to  Europe  to  study  the  question,  and 
largely  brought  the  industry  here? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  take  all  that  credit;  no.  I 
did  go  to  Europe,  and  I  did  start  the  first  factory  that  was  suc- 
cessful this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     That  I  will  say. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  have  been  called  the  father  of  the  beet-sugar 
business  in  America,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  deserving  of  that  title 
or  not ;  but  it  has  been  my  life's  work,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  are  a  number  of  questions  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Oxnard,  but  the  matter  has  been  so  thoroughly  covered 
that  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  it  at  this  late  hour. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  have  you  come  back,  Mr. 
Oxnard,  at  2.30  o'clock,  when  we  resume  our  session  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  some  questions  this  after- 
noon, if  he  is  coming  back. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  certainly. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.m.) 

AFTEE  EECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resiimed  its  session. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HEliTRY  T.  OXNARD— Contiimed. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Oxnard,  I  just  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two.  You  mentioned  that  in  1901  there  was  an  attempt — and  it  has 
been  mentioned  here  in  the  testimony — on  the  part  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  injure  the  beet-siigar  business  by  undue  com- 
petition in  the  Missouri  Eiver  Valley? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  in  1901  they  attempted  to 
use  the  power  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  drive  you  out 
of  business  in  the  Missouri  Valley  country,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  T  think  I  can  answer  that  question  in  this  way: 
They  dropped  the  price  of  sugar  to  3^  cents  in  one  day  there,  when 
we  had  a  lot  of  contracts  out,  thinking  that  it  would  make  us  lose 
money.  I  have  not  any  doubt  about  that,  and  it  was  below  the  cost 
of  production  of  our  factories. 

Mr.  Madison.  Which,  of  course,  was  an  absolutely  unfair  com- 
petitive price? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Now  I  will  ask  you  hoM^  you  met  that  proposition? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  In  this  way :  We  make  contracts  with  the  grocers  to 
sell  our  sugars  before  the  season  begins,  to  take  our  sugars  when  they 
come  in  the  market,  and  we  said  "  at  the  open  market  price  on  the 
day  of  delivery."  They  were  to  call  for  those  sugars  within  60  days. 
When,  on  the  1st  or  2d  of  October,  all  of  a  sudden  the  American 
Sugar  Kefining  Co.  dropped  their  price  to  3^  cents  they  undoubtedly 
thought  that  we  would  have  to  fill  our  contracts  with  those  grocers 
at  that  price,  which  was  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  OxNABD.  But  we  had  put  in  our  contracts  the  words  "  open 
market  price,"  and  that  let  us  out,  because  we  immediately  said  to 
the  grocer :  "  If  that  is  the  open  market  price,  then  we  want  to  buv 
half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  sugar  from  the  Silgar  Trust  at  tha't 
price ;  if  you  can  buy  it,  you  are  our  agents,  and  we  will  fill  the  order 
through  them."    That  is  the  way  it  happened. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  attempt  to  buy  it  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes ;  we  tried  to  buy  it,  but  they  would  not  sell. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  not,  then,  an  open  market  price  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  was  not  an  open  market  price. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  it  was,  in  fact,  a  price  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  bringing  to  bear  an  unfair  and  undue  competition  against 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  order  to  injure  it? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  We  so  regarded  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes ;  and  it  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
you  out  if  they  could  ?    Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Well,  I  think  so.  I  think  that  is  the  fair  presump- 
tion. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  that  previous  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Havemeyer 
and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  concluded  to  go  into  the  beet- 
sugar  business? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  was  not  able  to  drive  you  out  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  No;  he  did  not  drive  us  out. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  kind  of  competition  they 
brought  to  bear  against  you  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  know  that  they  did  anything  on  the  Pacific 
coast  or  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  was  the  only  drive  that  I  re- 
member at  us — there  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  ever  try  to  ship  any  stuff  around  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Oh,  yes;  we  shipped  around  Cape  Horn  to  New 
York ;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  tried  to  get  into  that  eastern  market  with  your 
beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  We  did  send  a  cargo  of  sugars  around  Cape  Horn 
so  as  to  have  them  there  in  New  York,  and  if  he  attempted  to  do  that 
same  thing  over  again  we  would  put  the  price  down,  too,  there  in 
New  York — offer  to  sell  lower  all  the  time — drop  the  price  down. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  you  tried  to  get  around  there  into 
that  New  York  market  with  some  of  your  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  When  you  had  it  there  you  had  to  sell  it.  What 
happened  to  you  when  you  got  there  with  your  cargo,  if  anything. 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  The  prices  did  not  go  down;  he  did  not  nieet  any 
competition.     We  finally  sold  our  sugars  with  a  small  reduction. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  sold  your  sugar  on  the  market  there  at  the 
market  price? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  the  average  yield,  if  it  is  not  in  the  record — 
I  do  not  want  to  duplicate  anything — of  sugar  beets  in  the  United 
States?     Did  you  put  a  table  to  that  effect  in  the  record? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Do  you  mean  the  sugar  contents  of  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No;  I  mean  just  the  beet — how  many  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Well,  that  is  it;  that  is  the  tonnage  per  acre  of 
beets — I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  11  tons;  from  10  to  11 
tons  is  the  average  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  see  here  a  table  on  page  14  of  Senate  Document 
No.  22,  which  says  that  the  average  yield  of  beets  per  acre  in  the 
United  States  is  9.36. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  What  year  was  that  in? 

Mr.  Madison.  This  was  for  1908. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Well,  you  see,  we  have  improved  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  was  only  two  years  ago,  it  says. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  say  between  10  and  11 ;  I  can  not  tell  exactly. 

Mr.  Madison.  Are  you  improving  it  all  the  time? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Oh,  yes;  with  better  cultivation,  better  methods  of 
agriculture,  and  all  those  things. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  that  you  would  say  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  you 
have  increased  the  yield? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  To  how  much? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  From  9.36  to  10.36,  we  will  say — 1  ton  per  acre. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  are  still  below  the  German  average? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes;  we  are  still  below  Germany. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  did  you  say  the  German  average  is  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  About  12.73;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  see  that  the  average  sugar  content  in  1908  of  the 
American  sugar  beet  was  15.74  per  cent,  according  to  this  document. 
Is  that  about  right,  as  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  That  is  a  little  higher  than  I  thought  it  was,  but  that . 
is  probably  correct.     I  did  not  think  it  was  quite  as  high. 

Mr.  Madison.  Has  there  been  any  increase  since  that  time  in  the 
average  for  the  country? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Oh,  the  average  has  increased,  undoubtedly,  since 
that  time. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  that  you  would  say  that  to-day  the  average  sac- 
charine content 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  was  going  to  say  16  per  cent,  something  like  that— 
from  16  to  17;  somewhere  along  there. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  see  that  in  California  the  average  content  was 
17.66  per  cent. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  Colorado,  13.85. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Well,  that  drops  the  average. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  what  I  gave  you  first  was  the  average  for  the 
entire  country;  Idaho,  15.84,  and  Michigan.  17.11  of  sugar  content. 
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They  are  next  to  California  in  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the 
beet. 

Mr.  OxNAHD.  It  is  wonderful  how  Michigan  has  come  up  in  the 
last  three  years,  as  Mr.  Fordney  knows. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Yes;  it  has  increased  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  States  like  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  and  N"ew  York,  taking  them  all  together,  where  there  is 
just  a  single  factory,  average  15.22. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  Madison,  would  you  permit  me  to  say  that  the 
years  1909  and  1910  have  been  exceptionally  good  years  for  the  pro- 
duction of  beets  in  Michigan,  and  the  percentage  for  those  two  years 
was  much  above  the  average? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes.  Now,  while  that  represents  the  sugar  content 
of  the  beet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  process  of  extraction  you  are 
not  able  to  as  yet  get  all  of  the  sugar  content  out  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Oh,  by  no  means.  We  are  improving  all  the  time. 
When  we  first  started,  we  figured  that  we  would  lose  about  4  points. 
For  instance,  if  we  had  a  17  per  cent  beet,  or,  in  those  days,  if  we 
had  a  15  per  cent  beet,  we  would  extract  11  per  cent  of  sugar  out  of 
it  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  Madison.  These  figures  are  given  here  for  California — 17.66 
of  sugar  content,  and  13.89  of  sugar  actually  extracted,  which  makes 
about  a  4-point  difference. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  the  average  of  the  country,  according  to  this 
statement,  is  15.74  of  sugar  content  and  12.47  of  actual  extraction, 
making  less  than  four. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  think  three  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  notice  that  you  said  or  intimated,  in  your  exami- 
nation by  our  chairman,  that  wholesale  grocers  had,  previous  to  the 
time  that  you  made  this  agreement  with  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.,  rather  shied  from  your  sugar,  to  use  a  common  expression. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes;  they  did. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  would  not  handle  your  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  some  reason  for  that. 
The  industry  was  a  new  one,  and  the  people  that  were  making  the 
sugar  were  not  as  expert  as  they  might  have  been — the  laborers. 
That  is  the  real  reason  why  we  put  our  sugar  10  cents  below  cane  at 
the  start.  In  those  days  the  sugar' was  really  not  as  good  as  the  cane 
sugar. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  could  only  put  your  sugar 
on  the  market  about  three  or  four  months  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  That  was  one  reason. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes ;  and  you  could  not  furnish  the  wholesale  grocer 
with  sugar  right  along?  He  had  to  get  it  from  the  refiner  of  cane 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  this  question,  and  I  want 
to  ask  it  as  a  leading  question :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  the  cane 
refiners — the  refiners  of  cane  sugar^intimate  to  the  grocers  that 
they  would  not  be  favored  by  them  if  they  handled  your  sugar ;  and 
did  they  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  attempt  to  secure  a  discrimination 
against  you  in  that  way? 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  I  will  answer  that  directly  by  saying  that  I  can  not 
say  yes  to  that.  I  do  not  know.  They  never  intimated  such  a  thing 
to  me.  They  never  said  that  to  me.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
did  not  like  to  handle  our  sugars  very  much;  and  we  had  to  give 
them  a  concession  in  price  of  10  cents,  and  we  have  gone  as  high 
as  20  cents  or  15  cents — something  to  induce  them,  to  make  it  an 
object  to  them.    We  had  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  was  not  any  reason  in  the  character  of  your 
product  for  a  thing  of  that  kind,  was  there? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  As  I  say,  in  the  early  stages  we  put  in,  for  instance, 
a  little  too  much  bluing,  sometimes.  The  men  were  not  experts.  You 
know,  they  use  a  little  bluing  in  sugar  in  the  centrifugal  machine; 
and  there  have  been  cases  where  the  sugar  was  not  made  just  right. 
You  understand  that  where  you  have  men  that  you  hire  only  for  a 
short  time  and  then  let  them  go,  they  are  not  experts.  You  can  not 
hold  all  these  men  during  nine  months  of  idleness.  A  great  many 
men  in  these  factories  that  were  built  up  around  us  did  not  know 
an3d;hing  about  sugar.  Men  would  jump  into  the  business  that 
were  in  the  lumber  business,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Fordney,  and  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  sugar.  They  would  jump  in  and  say,  "  This 
is  a  profitable  business,"  and  they  would  go  ahead  in  it.  I  only  say 
that  because  the  sugar  was  not  at  times  as  good ;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  that  the  reason  of  the  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  You  can  draw  your  own  inferences  about  that.  I 
do  not  know;  but  I  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  natural  for 
them  to  favor  the  man  that  would  supply  them  all  the  year  around 
and  the  man  that  would  give  them  all  the  grades  of  sugar  that  they 
wanted.  We  only  make  one  single  grade,  and  that  is  standard 
granulated.  They  make  cubes  and  cut  rough  and  crushed  and  all 
those  thmgs. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  what  would  be  the  reason  why  they  would  not 
handle  your  sugar  if  you  offered  it  to  them,  and  also  handle  the 
other  fellow's? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  straight  and  honest  about  it. 
ihere  was  also  m  those  days— those  early  days— a  prejudice  of  the 
customers  themselves.  The  candy  makers  would  say  that  if  they 
bought  our  beet  sugars  they  could  not  make  candy  out  of  beet  sugar. 
1  had  the  hardest  time  to  overcome  that. 

Mr.  Madison  Well,  then,  just  to  make  the  matter  short,  because 
i  do  not  want  to  pursue  a  matter  where  you  have  answered  fuUv, 
Jet  me  say  this —  ■  ' 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  think  you  are  entirely  right 

Mr.  Madison.  You  have  not  any  reason,  then,  to  say  to  this  cnm- 
mittee  and  you  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  your  were  discrimi- 
nated against  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  those  engaged 

whiw«?  "^  ""^  ''T  '"^'^  \  ''."^'^^  °^  their  influence  over  Ae 
wholesale  grocer,  or  the  means  of  distribution? 

T-nlW  S'^r''"'/''*  *.^  my  knowledge;  but  I  always  felt  that,  natu- 
rally, m  those  days  the  wholesale  grocers  were  more  friendW  with 
the  sugar  refiners  who  were  big  and  powerful,  than  with  the  beet- 
s,igar  industry.  I  felt  that.  We  always  sold  our  sugars,  however. 
Ihere  never  was  a  time  when  we  could  not  sell.    It  was  k  question 
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of  cutting  prices,  that  was  all— giving  that  discrimination— making  it 
sometimes  10  cents,  sometimes  15  cents,  sometimes  20  cents. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  are  engaged  in  the  refining  of  sugar  in  a  way 
as  1  imderstand  it,  with  a  production,  at  least,  of  refined  sugar,  in 
Louisiana «  "     ' 

Mr.  OxNAHD.  Oh,  yes;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  does  it  amount  to,  substantially  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  As  I  said,  we  are  going  to  have  a  factory  that  will 
work  up  1,500  tons  of  cane  a  day  for  80  days— 100.000  tons  of  cane 
or  120,000.  '  ' 

Mr.  Gaeeeit.  When  you  say  "  1,500  tons  of  cane,"  do  you  mean 
1,500  tons  of  the  cane  itself,  or  the  juice  of  the  cane? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  No;  the  cane  itself. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  testified  this  morning  that  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  m  New  Orleans  was  the  New  York  price  less  the  freight  to 
New  York. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Although  the  sugar  never,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
traveled  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  No  ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  just  15  cents  a  hundred  that  the  other  folks 
take  off  because  they  can  do  it ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Why,  it  would  look  that  way. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  put  in  their  own  pockets  because  they  can 
doit?  ^ 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  about  the  man  who  has  to  buy  refined  sugar  ? 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  refined  sugar  that  is  used  in  J5"ew  Orleans  and 
I'sed  in  that  section  of  the  South,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  refined  there 
in  that  country,  and  not  shipped  there  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Oh,  absolutely.  They  have  a  big  refinery  there — 
the  second  largest. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  will  ask  you  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  cf 
refined  sugar  in  New  Orleans  and  in  that  country  around  there  is 
not  the  New  York  price  plus  the  freight  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  can  not  answer  you  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  not  understand,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
that  is  true? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  will  not  answer  that,  because  I  can  not  do  it  truth- 
fully ;  but  I  can  find  out  exactly,  and  will  let  you  know. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  understand  that  that  is  true,  and  that  they  "  catch 
them  both  coming  and  going." 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  think  it  is  very  likely. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  wish  you  would  find  out  whether  or  not  it  is  true, 
and  give  this  committee  the  information.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  care 
to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  May  I  make  a  correction — just  an  explanation;  not 
a  correction? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  said  that  I  thought  the  cost  of  jDroducing  beet 
riigar  in  this  country  was  along  between  3.75  and  4  cents.  Of  course 
I  want  you  gentlemen  to  understand  tliat  that  is  the  factory  cost, 
That  does  not  include  the  freight.  That  is  what  it  would  cost  at  the 
factory  when  it  was  ready  to  ship  out;  and,  of  course,  that  would 
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be  what  we  would  get  if  we  could  sell  it  all  at  the  spot  where  it  was 
made.  But  we  have  some  freight  rates  as  high  as  65  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  when  we  ship  it  over  to  the  Missouri  River  from  California. 
In  other  words,  I  did  not  want  you  to  understand  that  that  was  all 
profit — the  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing  at  the  factory 
and  the  price  at  which  the  sugar  was  selling. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  will  not  forget  to  give  us  those  figures? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  This  is  in  answer  to  your  question,  Judge  Madison— 
4.80  for  New  York,  and  4.80  net  cash  for  New  Orleans.  This  is 
Willett  &  Gray's  figure.  So  that  it  is  the  same  price.  I  have  it 
right  here.  This  is  for  June  1.  So  they  do  not  "  get  it  coming  and 
going  "  there,  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Madison.  According  to  that  statement,  on  that  day  the  price 
in  New  York  and  the  price  in  New  Orleans  were  the  same? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  The  same. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  that  true  right  along? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  will  find  that  out  for  you. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  wish  you  would,  because  the  statement  has  been 
made  to  me,  and  by  people  who  have  lived  down  there  (I  do  not 
know  what  the  facts  are,  but  we  want  to  find  the  facts),  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  that  difference. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  June  1  and  June  8  it  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Mr.  Oxnard,  I  believe  you  said  this  morning  that 
you  are  familiar  with  all  the  allegations  in  the  suit  brought  in  the 
southern  district  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  have  read  it  through  casually.  I  have  not  read 
every  line  of  it.     I  have  read  that  book. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  Your  attention  was  called  by  the  chairman  to  the 
allegations  on  page  101,  if  you  have  it  there. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  have  read  that  book.' 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  are  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  that  agree- 
ment, are  you  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  This  American  agreement? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Of  course  I  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  that  agreement  it  is  provided,  as  I  believe  you 
stated  this  morning,  that  the  territory  should  be  divided  between  the 
beet-sugar  people  and  the  cane-sugar  people. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  mean,  this  agreement  provides  for  that. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  All  except  the  New  England  States.  They  are  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Well,  that  is  a  practical  division  of  territorv,  is  it 
not?  •^' 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  no;  they  did  not  divide  the  territory.  They 
were  to  be  our  brokers  all  over  the  United  States,  and  were  supposed 
to  give  us  markets  in  every  part  of  the  country,  if  we  Avanted  them, 
or  something  like  that,  except  the  New  England  States.  That  pro- 
vision was  left  out.    It  did  not  cover  the  entire  territory. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  other  words,  I  believe  you  stated  that  in  so  far 
as  your  company  was  concerned,  your  corporation,  you  complied 
literally  with  this  agreement  up  to  the  time  that  you  had  the  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  MacVeagh;  did  you  not? 
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Mr.  OxNABD.  What  I  meant  to  say  and  what  I  intended  to  say 


Mr.  Jacoway.  Just  answer  that  "  yes  "  or  "  no."    Is  that  true« 

Mr  Oxnard.  No;  if  you  will  let  me  explain  it,  I  will ;  if  it  has  got 
to  be  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  I  will  say  "  no." 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Just  say  "  no,"  with  your  explanation. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Here  is  my  explanation:  What  I  meant  is,  we  paid 
the  money  literally;  we  gave  them  a  quarter  of  a  cent;  and  that  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  we  had  complied  with  our  part.  We 
gave  them  a  quarter  of  a  cent  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  When  you  say  the  price  of  sugar  fell  in  one  day,  I 
beheve  you  said,  a  cent  and  a  half,  that  was  a  price  of  sugar  placed 
on  the  market  below  that  at  which  it  could  be  produced  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Then,  after  that,  your  company  and  this  other  com- 
pany got  together  on  the  price  and  agreed  on  details;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  never  got  together.  This  contract  was  drawn 
up  by  the  lawyers  whose  names  I  gave — Zabriskie,  Burrill,  and  Mur- 
ray— and  passed  upon  as  being  perfectly  regular;  also  by  Mr.  John 
E.  Parsons,  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  testified  to  that  this  morning — that  on  the 
advice  of  counsel  you  entered  into  this  agreement. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  that  this  was  all  right. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Did  your  company,  so  far  as  you  know,  attempt  to 
get  favorable  freight  rates,  as  set  out  in  this  agreement  here? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  that 
contract  was  of  any  value  whatever  to  our  company,  if  you  want  to 
know  my  opinion  of  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Then  your  answer  is  that  you  sought  to  get  no 
favorable  freight  rates  at  all  under  this  agreement? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  what  particular  is  the  present  directorate  of  the 
company  different  from  what  it  was  in  1903  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Which  company  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Your  company;  the  beet  people. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  directorate  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  changes  of  directors. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Practically,  what  per  cent  of  the  old  directorate  is 
in  the  directorate  now? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  think  not  more  than  3  or  4  members — 3 
members  out  of  11. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  also  testified  this  morning,  on  examination  by 
the  chairman,  that  you  owned,  I  believe,  17,000  acres  of  land  in 
California  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  Colorado. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Colorado? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  was  that  put  in  at  in  the  capitalization  of 
this  company? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  remember  that;  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  As  nearly  as  you  can  approximate  it,  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Most  of  it,  the  majority,  we  got  afterwards.  We  had 
5,000  acres  at  Eocky  Ford,  and  I  think  we  figured  that  that  was 
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worth  $100  an  acre,  and  we  bought  the  rest  afterwards  at  different 
times. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  On  a  general  average,  what  did  you  give  for  this 
land? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  suppose — I  am  just  guessing.  If  you  want  the 
facts,  you  had  better  let  me  look  them  up  and  get  them  for  you. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Just  guess  at  it. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  should  guess  $60. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Then  later  you  can  correct  it.  At  what  jfigure  was 
it  put  in  in  the  capitalization  and  formation  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  want  to  guess  at  things  that  would  be  wild. 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  can  supply  that  information  lat«r  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  worth  $80  to  $100  now,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  was  worth  $80  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  will  supply  that  information  later? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Just  one  other  question.  What  per  cent  of  the  stock 
did  you  own  in  this  company  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  Mr. 
Oxnard. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  My  brothers  and  myself  had  about  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  much  do  you  own  now — you  and  your  brothers  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  think  we  own  more  than  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  When  did  you  sell  the  majority  of  your  holdings — 
at  what  time,  at  what  period.  In  other  words,  I  will  put  it  this  way: 
Was  it  previous  to  1903  or  subsequent  to  1903  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  The  majority  of  it  was  subsequent. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Was  there  any  inducing  cause  at  that  particular 
time  that  caused  you  and  your  brothers  to  let  your  vast  holdings  in 
this  concern  go  from  60  per  cent  down  to  3  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  No. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  At  that  time  was  not  the  prevailing  price  of  the 
stock  higher  than  it  was  before  that  time  or  since  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  In  the  beginning  the  stock  went  to  about  $38.  Then 
it  dropped  back,  and  has  been  as  low  as  $8.  It  is  around  $50  now. 
That  covers  the  period  of  the  last  10  years.  I  have  sold  it  between 
times,  at  different  times,  at  all  the  way  from  $15  to  $50. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  shares,  what  number  of  shares  do  you  and  your 
brother  hold  now?  You  said  about  3  per  cent.  How  many  shares 
would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  In  common  stock  there  are  150,000  shares.  I  suppose 
that  is  about  3,000 — two  or  three  thousand. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  On  the  capitalization  of  your  company,  from  the 
time  it  was  organized  up  to  the  present  time,  what  has  been  the  aver- 
age dividend  paid  on  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  They  paid  6  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  from  the 
very  start — 5,000,000  of  preferred — and  they  never  paid  anything 
on  the  common — nothing. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Rakee,  Mr.  Oxnard,  have  you  figured  out 

Mr.  Oxnaed  (interposing).  In  answer  to  that  question  I  was  asked 
a  while  ago,  I  will  say  they  are  about  the  same — ^the  prices  of  sugar 
in  New  York  and  New  Orleans  in  January,  June,  May,  etc. 
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Mr.  Eakee.  That  was  Mr.  Madison's  question. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  What  did  you  ask  me? 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  have  not  got  through  yet  with  my  question. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Oh !    I  thought  you  asked  me  that. 

Mr.  Eakek.  No  ;  I  have  not  yet  completed  my  question.  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  finish  answering  Judge  Madison's  question. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  He  was  not  there.    I  looked  for  him. 

Mr.  Kakeh.  Just  finish  it  now,  then.    Have  you  the  data  there? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Just  put  it  in  the  record,  then. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  On  June  8,  the  price  in  New  York  was  $4.90  and  the 
price  in  New  Orleans  was  $4.90;  June  1,  it  was  $4.80  and  $4.80;  May 
25,  $4.80  and  $4.80;  May  18,  $4.80  and  $4.80 ;  iMay  11,  $4.80  and  $4.80 ; 
May  4,  $4.80  and  $4.80.    So  it  is  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Please  state  what  is  the  essential  difference  in  the 
policy  of  your  company  now  as  compared  with  the  policy  of  your 
company  before  you  had  the  conference  with  Mr.  MacVeagh. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  There  is  no  difference  at  all. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  No  difference  whatever? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  would  not  say  that  there  was  any  difference  what- 
ever. I  was  president  then,  so  I  ought  to  know.  That  contract  was 
a  blank,  so  far  as  everything  that  related  to  it  was  concerned,  except 
paying  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Then  your  policy  all  along  has  been  practically  the 
same? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes ;  we  have  not  changed  our  policy  at  all.  I  tried 
to  make  it  clear,  and  I  want  it  clear,  that  there  is  no  understanding, 
no  markets  we  refrain  from  going  into,  and  we  are  in  open  competi- 
tion with  all.    That  is  all  I  have  got  to  say. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  controls  these  six 
plants  that  you  have  named? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Under  one  head? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Under  one  head. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  is  the  main  office? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  32  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Then  you  have  a  superintendent  who  is  on  the  ground 
and  controls  each  plant  at  its  location? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes — a  resident  management. 

Mr.  Rakee.  A  resident  management  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Have  you  figured  out  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar 
per  pound  when  it  leaves  the  factory,  say,  for  instance,  at  Oxnard? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  have  not  got  the  exact  figures  for  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  that  figured  out,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  can  have  it  figured  out. 

Mr.  Rakee.  It  has  been  figured  out  by  your  company,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  think  it  has.  Yes ;  it  has.  I  think  it  is  about  3.50 
or  3.60 — something  like  that. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  many  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  3.60— that  is  what  I  think,  but  I  do  not  know. 
1  can  get  you  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  that  be  the  same  in  relation  to  the  Chmo  plant  < 

Mr!  Oxnard.  No  ;  I  think  that  would  be  about  3.90. 
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Mr.  Eakee.  Three  and  ninety  one-hundredths  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes.  We  work  cheaper  at  Oxnard  than  we  do  at 
Chino.    It  is  a  better  factory. 

Mr.  Eakee.  How  about  those  in  Rocky  Ford? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Oh,  they  are  higher. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  higher  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  it  was  4.11  at  Rocky  Ford  last  year — some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  at  Lamar  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  did  not  work  Lamar  nor  Las  Animas  last  year; 
we  did  not  have  beets  enough  to  work.  They  had  a  kind  of  drought 
in  that  country,  and  no  snow  in  the  mountains.  We  are  all  under 
irrigation  in  Colorado,  and  we  only  had  enough  to  run  one  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  about  the  one  at  Grand  Island  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  the  most  expensive  of  all.  I  do  not  know 
just  what  it  did  cost  us  to  make  sugar  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  ever  had  it  figured  out  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Oh,  I  know  it  has  cost  as  high  as  6^  cents  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  it  last  year?    Let  us  figure  on  last  year. 

Mr.  Oxnard.'  Oh,  I  can  not  tell  you  now  about  last  year.  I  should 
have  to  give  it  to  you.    I  can  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  can  get  it? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  It  is  one  of  our  small  factories,  and  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  it  did  make  sugar  for. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  it  been  getting  cheaper  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes ;  I  thimi  you  can  safely  say  that  it  has  been  get- 
ting cheaper  every  year,  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  has  the  cost  of  production  been  reduced  in 
the  last  10  years  per  hundred  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  say,  all  through,  half  a  cent;  I  should 
imagine  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No  ;  I  don't  believe  so.  That  is  a  good  deal  in  sugar 
making. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  import  any  at  all  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  None  whatever?  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs 
these  other  refineries  in  California  to  put  sugar  on  the  market,  per 
hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No  ;  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  gone  into  it,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No  ;  but  I  imagine  that  they  do  it  about  the  same  as 
we  do — some  of  them  not  as  favorably,  and  perhaps  some  of  them 
more  favorably.  There  is  a  factory  down  near  Santa  Maria  that 
works  very  cheaply. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  not  made  an  investigation  to  find  out  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No.  You  know  these  are  rival  concerns.  They  do 
not  welcome  you  to  go  and  look  through  their  books.  They  never  let 
you,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know ;  but  you 

Mr.  Oxnard.  How  can  you  investigate  them  if  you  can  not  look 
into  their  books  ?     You  could,  but  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  could  not  find  out  so 
as  to  getsome  idea  how  to  determine  the  price  of  sugar^ — how  to  sell 
it — that  is  all. 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  No ;  we  never  could. 

Mr.  Rakek.  You  never  have  had  occasion  to  go  over  their  matters 
at  all? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  any  way  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Publicly  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Never. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Do  they  make  any  statements  as  to  the  condition  of 
their  plants  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  The  factory  at  Hamilton  makes  statements.  They 
are  largely  owned  in  Los  Angeles.  The  man  who  got  it  up  used  to 
be  one  of  my  superintendents,  and  left  me  to  organize  that  company. 
I  am  not  interested  in  it,  but  I  know  everybody  that  is,  more  or  less. 
They  have  had  pretty  hard  sledding  in  that  company.  They  have 
never  declared  any  dividends  except  Irish  ones ;  they  have  had  to  put 
in  money  all  the  time.  Mr.  Graves,  the  banker,  of  Los  Angeles,  is 
one  of  the  principal  stockholders.  The  Hellmans,  I  think,  have  an 
interest  in  that  factory. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  is  the  price  of  sugar  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  is  about  the  same  as  in  New  York  now. 

Mr.  Rakbe.  About  the  same  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  prices  are  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Are  the  prices  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  About  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  have  to  pay  just  about  the  same  there  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  Rakee.  When  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes ;  when  you  buy. 

Mr.  Rakee.  But  you  get  it  considerably  cheaper  in  the  East  than 
you  do  in  the  West,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  No.  The  New  York  price^  I  think,  is  just  the  same. 
Willett  &  Gray  will  give  it.  I  think  to-day  you  can  buy  your  sugar 
in  San  Francisco  and  New  York  at  exactly  the  same  price — 5  cents, 
or  in  that  neighborhood ;  4.80  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  you  think  it  would  be  about  4.80  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  4.90  in  New  York ;  it  may  be  4.90  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Does  the  refinery  at  San  Francisco  and  the  one  at 
Hamilton  and  the  one  at  Alvarado  send  any  sugar  to  Los  Angeles? 
Do  they  ship  any  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  tell  you.  You  think  I 
know,  but  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Have  they  Los  Angeles  factories — ^that  is,  yours  at 
Chino-  and  at  Oxnard  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  They  are  outside— 35  and  75  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  ship  to  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  We  do. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Do  you  ship  any  from  either  one  of  the  factories— 
the  one  at  Chino  or  the  one  at  Oxnard-^north  to  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  do  not  think  we  do,  but  I  do  not  know.  You  see, 
I  have  not  been  in  California  for  a  year,  and  I  only  stayed  there  a 
month  then— last  July.  My  brother  looks  after  that  busmess.  I 
can  get  you  all  this  information,  but  I  have  not  actively  had  it  under 
my  hand  for  some  years. 
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Mr.  Eakee.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  this:  Suppose  there  was 
4.0  cents  a  hundred  difference  between  the  Los  Angeles  price  and  the 
San  Francisco  price,  you  just  raise  yours  up  40  cents  more,_do  you 
not,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  freight  rate,  and  sell  it  right 
there  in  Los  Angeles  at  wholesale  ?     Is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  just  add  the  freight  rate  to  it  and  put  it  on  the 
market  for  40  cents  more  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  supposing  that 
to  be  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  you  people  in  the  south  do  not  interfere  with 
those  in  the  north  in  the  selling  of  sugar,  do  you — the  northern  part 
of  California? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  will  not  say  that.-  I  will  get  you  that  information. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  sugar  is  sent  up  north  or  whether  north- 
ern sugar  is  sent  south. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Is  not  that  a  sort  of  a  general  gentlemen's  understand- 
ing— that  you  will  not  interfere  with  the  northern  part  of  the 
State? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  You  say  "  you  " — I  say  "  no." 

Mr.  Rakee.  But  so  far  as  the  other  folks  are  concerned,  you  do 
not  know? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  will  not  talk  about  the  others ;  no. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Very  well.  Could  you  furnish  an  inventory  of  the 
Oxnard  property? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Rakee.  For  last  year? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes ;  certainly ;  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  the  Chino  property  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  will  do  that  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  each  one  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  made  a  general  statement  here  this  morning  in 
which  I  figured  out  that,  taking  our  factories  all  through,  50  for  the 
common  stock  and  5,000,000  of  the  preferred  fairly  represented  the 
value  of  the  properties. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  I  meant  was,  you  have  an  inventory  made  of 
your  Oxnard  property  each  year,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  sent  to  the  head  office,  showing  the  amount — ;- 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  will  be  in  New  York  Monday,  and  I  will  see  if  it 
is  there. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Showing  the  amount  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Oh,  I  know  that  now.     I  know  the  amount  of  land. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  could  not  give  a  detailed  statement  such  as  is 
shown  in  this  inventory  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  No ;  I  can  not,  to-day. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  will  furnish  that  for  each  one  of  these  six  fac- 
tories that  you  are  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  certainly  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  can  you  furnish  also  the  cost,  as  you  have  it  in 
your  books,  of  the  production  of  sugar  per  hundred  pounds  in  each 
one  of  these  factories? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Eakee.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  has  been  quite  extensive  in  late  years.     There  has  ' 
not  been  much  difference  between  1909  and  1908,  has  there? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Oh,  I  think  there  has  been  an  increase. 

Mr.  Eaker.  There  has  been  some ;  yes.  I  will  concede  that.  There 
has  been  some,  but  not  such  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  know  from  one  year  to  the  other.  I  was 
much  surprised  when  Mr.  Fordney  said  it  was  600,000..  That  is 
a  big  increase. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Now  let  me  ask  you  something  about  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  the  beets  per  hundredweight.  It  was  less  in  1909  than  it 
was  in  1908,  was  it  not,  in  California? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Less  in  1909?  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand.  I  think 
1908  was  a  very  good  year — ^that  we  had  a  very  high  content  of 
sugar.     I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Eakee.  I  understand  it  was  17.66  in  1908  and  17.61  in  1909. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  That  is  no  difference.  Those  are  so  near  together 
that  you  would  not  call  that  any  difference  at  all.  I  would  not. 
The  difference  between  17.61  and  17.66  would  be  practically  no 
difference.  They  would  be  just  the  same.  I  would  consider  them 
so.     I  thought  there  was  quite  a  falling  off  in  1909. 

Mr.  Eakee.  You  do  not  know,  then,  anything  about  the  subse- 
quent way  of  handling  sugar  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State  to 
the  northern  part? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Nor  from  the  central  part  of  the  State  east  mto  Ne- 
vada and  Oregon? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  that. 

Mr.  Eakee.  You  could  not  answer  those  questions  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  could  not,  truthfully,  answer  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Eakee.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  My  brother  attends  to  that. 

Mr.  Eakee.  He  practically  follows  the  market  as  fixed  by  the 
Sugar  Eefining  people,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Their  prices  practically  fix  it,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  thmk 
they  do.     I  think  we  make  prices  at  times. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Have  you  any  instance  that  you  can  show  to  us  where 
you  have  made  any  prices  independent  of  theirs  ?  ■       t  u 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  No  ;  I  can  not  show  you  anything  about  it.  1  have 
not  had  that  in  my  hands  for  over  six  or  seven  years. 

Mr.  Eakee.  What  I  mean,  now,  is  this:  If  you  find  the  quotations 
by  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  at  a  certain  figure,  you  folks 
put  yours  on  the  market  at  the  same  figure,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  will  not  answer  that,  because  Ido  not  know.  I  will 
not  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  if  theirs  is  raised  3  or  4  cents  a  hundred,  or  10 
cents  a  hundred,  or  50  cents  a  hundred,  you  folks  raise  it  just  the 

same ;  do  you  not  ?  .  ^i       i,  j. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  want  to  answer  you  incorrectly ;  but  you 
know  that  the  questions  you  are  asking  me  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
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answer.  I  should  have  to  say  "  I  do  not  know "  right  straight 
through  to  those  questions. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  suppose  your  general  answer  would  cover  the  whole 
thing? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  The  whole  thing  would  be  "  I  do  not  know  "  when 
you  come  to  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Rakbe.  You  have  not  given  any  thought  or  study  to  that 
subject? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Not  for  six  or  seven  years. 

Mr.  Eakjeb.  Who  has,  in  your  business? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  My  brother  would  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  what  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Robert  Oxnard. 

Mr.  Rakee.  He  would  know  this  condition  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes ;  but  I  can  find  it  out  for  you.  I  will  find  it  out 
for  you  and  come  back  and  testify  to  it  gladly.  I  will  write  to-  him 
and  find  out. 

Mr.  Rakee.  But  I  should  like  to  get  the  man  here  that  handles 
that  business. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Well,  he  would  refer  you  to  somebody  else.  I  do 
not  think  he  handles  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  think  somebody  else  handles  it? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  he  has  got  a  man  that  handles  it,  a  salesman, 
there.     I  do  not  think  he  does  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  really  do  not  sell  any  sugar 
from  any  of  these  factories  in  California  yourself,  but  you  have  some 
one  man  that  handles  all  of  that  sale? 

Mr.  OxNAitD.  No;  we  have  our  own  man  handling  it — not  some  one 
man ;  we  have  our  own  salesman. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  have  one  man  that  handles  the  product  of  all  the 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  No;  we  have  one  man  that  handles  the  product  of 
the  American  Beet  Sugar  factory. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Oh,  of  those  two  factories? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  thought  you  meant  of  every  factory  in  California. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Oh,  no;  just  your  factories. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Oh,  no  doubt — certainly;  one  man. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  he  would  be  the  man  to  get  that  informfttion 
from? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes ;  he  would  be  the  man. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Are  any  of  your  stockholders  in  the  Oxnard  Co. 
stockholders  in  the  Hamilton  Co.? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  No. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Or  the  Chino  Co.,  either  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Well,  the  Chino  stockholders  and  the  Oxnard  stock- 
liolders  are  identical. 

Mr.  Rakee.  There  is  no  change  at  all? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  They  are  all  one  company.  The  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  owns  both  those  factories — Chino  and  Oxnard.  There 
might  be  a  stockholder — in  fact,  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is  a 
stockholder — in  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  that  owns  stock  in 
the  Hamilton  factory. 
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Mr.  Kaker.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  was  getting  at. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  refer  to  Mr.  James  G.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Rakee.  How  much  does  he  hold  in  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Co. ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  do  not  think  he  holds  much ;  very  little. 

Mr.  Eakee.  What  position  does  he  hold  in  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  None. 

Mr.  Rakee.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.   No. 

Mr.  Rakee.  He  did  hold  some? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes;  he  did. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  position  did  he  have  officially? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  He  was  a  sort  of  a  manager  at  Chino — resident  man- 
ager at  Chino  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  then  he  resigned  from  the  company  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  les. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  went  to  Hamilton  in  the  Sacramento  Valley? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  opened  up  that  factory  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes;  with  his  son. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Have  you  folks  ever  conferred  with  Spreckels  in  re- 
gard to  the  sugar  interests  in  California — John  D.  Spreckels  or 
Claus  Spreckels? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Rakee.  In  any  way.    Do  you  ever  go  there? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Away  back  yonder,  a  great  many  years  back,  when 
I  was  president  of  the  company- 

Mr.  Rakee.  Well,  say,  within  the  last  10  years,  because  you  have 
already  said  you  did  years  ago;  but  have  you  lately,  within  the  last 
10  years?  Have  you  had  any  meeting  of  the  sugar  men  in  Cali- 
fornia— any  convention  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Any  convention  ?    I  have  talked  with  them. 

Mr.  Rakee.  No  gatherings  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  No ;  I  do  not  remember  of  any.  No ;  I  would  say 
"no." 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  When  you  were  president  of  the  company  what 
salary  did  you  draw? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Ten  thousand  dollars  a  year; 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Who  else  was  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  My  brother  was  vice  president. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  What  salary  did  he  draw  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Ten  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Just  name  the  different  officers  and  the  salaries 
that  they  drew. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  The  treasurer  drew  three  or  four  thousand ;  I  do  not 
remember  now  which;  about  four  thousand,  I  thinlj;  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  four  thousand,  I  believe,  as  well  as  I  remember  it. 
That  was  all. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Read  this, 
will  you,  Mr.  Oxnard,  and  see  what  you  know  about  it  [handing  to 
Mr.  Oxnard  petition  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  record] . 
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Mr.  OxNARD  (after  reading  petition).  Of  course  I  can  not  agree 
with  that.    These  grocers  all  over  the  country 

Mr.  Eakjse.  Just  a  moment.    You  have  read  it,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakbe.  I  want  to  insert  that  in  the  record  in  a  few  moments. 
Just  keep  it  for  the  present.  Do  you  know  where  that  originated — 
how  it  originated? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  is  a  little  circular — can  I  state  it  so  that  these 
other  gentlemen  will  know  what  it  is? 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Let  me  see  what  it  is. 

(The  petition  referred  to  was  handed  to  Mr.  Fordney.) 

Mr.  OxNAED.  There  are  several  branches  of  the  Spreckels  family. 
There  is  Mr.  C.  Aiugustus  Spreckels ;  I  knew  him  years  ago  as  "  Gus  " 
Spreckels ;  he  is  now  known  as  Glaus  Spreckels. 

Mr.  Eakee.  The  younger  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes — the  son  of  the  old  man.  The  old  man  is  dead. 
He  has  got  a  refinery  here  in  New  York,  and  he  started  this  propa- 
ganda largely  of  the  sugar  refiners  to  have  the  duty  taken  off  of  raw 
sugar  in  the  interest  of  the  refiners,  and  to  kill  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try. He  had  no  interest  in  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  for  two  years 
he  has  put  that  in  every  barrel  of  sugar  that  he  has  made.  He  has 
enlisted  some  wholesale  grocers  in  the  movement,  for  the  reason  that 
naturally,  if  the  sugar  were  reduced  in  price,  the  grocers  would  pay 
less  for  the  article ;  and  as  they  get  their  commission  of  so  much  on  a 
barrel,  10  cents  or  5  cents,  as  it  may  be,  it  matters  not  to  them  what 
the  price  on  the  barrel  is ;  for  the  handling  they  would  make  a  larger 
percentage  on  their  investment  if  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
sugar.  These  grocers,  depending  more  or  less  on  the  refiners  for  their 
trade  and  for  their  supplies,  went  into  this  thing  and  were  favorable 
to  it.  The  man  that  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing,  that 
has  been  agitating  the  question  largely,  is  a  Mr.  Lowrie,  whom  I 
hope  you  will  have  some  day  before  you  here  to  question.  He  was 
Mr.  Spreckels's  salesman;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  to-day  or 
not.  I  was  informed  that  he  still  was  his  salesman,  and  that  he  has 
gotten  up  a  few  grocers  for  a  committee  and  is  sending  literature  and 
and  all  this  sort  of  stuff  out.  It  is  a  propaganda  on  the  part  of 
certain  refiners  to  crush  out  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Could  you  give  me  an  idea,  and  let  it  go  in  the  record, 
who  these  people  are  that  you  say  are  circulating  these  papers  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  do  not  know  about  that  particular  one;  but  the 
movement 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  have  been  getting  them  from  places  in  California 
1,000  miles  apart,  from  the  mountain  districts  and  towns,  and  all  the 
southern  places. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  can  bring  you  some  from  Kentucky  and  some  from 
New  York,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  regular  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
refiners.     The  Arbuckles  are  in  it. 

The  Chaieman.  It  is  a  request  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
both  raw  and  refined  sugar,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  You  said  it  was  a  movement  to  get  rid  of  the  duty 
on  raw  sugar.     It  asks  for  both,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Give  us  the  names  of  those  who  you  think  are  behind 
this  movement,  so  we  can  get  them.  I  want  to  know  something  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  will  tell  you  who  I  think  it  is:  C.  A.  Spreckels; 
Lowrie  is  his  man 

Mr.  Raker.  Which  Lowrie  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Frank  C.  Lowrie.     There  is  his  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  committee  of  wholesale  grocers.  We 
have  got  a  copy  of  that. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  the  committee  of  wholesale  grocers.  These 
have  been  circulated  everywhere — all  around.  I  have  met  them  all 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  anyone  else  except  Lowrie  and  Spreckels  in  this? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Arbuckle.  And  you  heard  Mr.  Atkins  say  that  he 
would  tell  you  what  he  thought  about  that  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  but  let  us  cut  Mr.  Atkins  out  for  a  moment. 
There  is  Arbuckle  and  who  else  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Arbuckle  and  Spreckels. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  told  us  about  Spreckles.  Who  else  besides  Ar- 
buckle, Spreckels,  and  Lowrie  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Let  us  see  who  the  other  refiners  are  that  would  be 
apt  to  be  in  on  this  proposition.  Well,  I  do  not  know  of  any  others 
just  now,  at  the  moment.     I  can  not  think  of  any. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  think  that  they— Arbuckle,  Spreckels,  and 
Lowrie^-met  in  some  way  and  got  up  these  petitions  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  have  had  them  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sent  to  Congress  on  the  question  of  affecting  the  duty  on  raw  and  re- 
fined sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  not  any  doubt  of  it? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  have  not  any  whatever.  They  have  discussed 
this  proposition  fully,  and  have  gone  into  it.  Only  last  month  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers  of  the  United  States  in  In- 
dianapolis, and  Mr.  Lowrie  was  there,  and  interviewed  grocers  whom 
I  heard  from  afterwards,  trying  to  get  a  resolution  passed  through 
that  body  petitioning  Congress  just  on  these  lines. 

Mr.  Raker.  Arbuckle  has  an  independent  refinery  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  Spreckels  has  a  refinery? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  .  j.,      .,     a 

Mr.  Raker.  And  Revere  has  a  refinery.     Are  they  m  on  this  too  ( 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  know  them  at  all. 

Mr  Raker.  What  do  you  think  about  it?  .  ,       t^i 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  they  were  too  small  to  bother  with,  ihey 
are  a  little  bit  of  a  concern  in  Boston.  „     -r    ,-,    ^    ,      x  ^ 

Mr.  Raker.  How  about  that  first  statement?     Is  that  about  true 

[indicating] : 

The  undersigned  respectfully  ask  for  a  reduction  In  the  duty  o^f^and  re- 
find  sugars,  In  the  interest  both  of  the  80,000,000  customers  of  the  country 
and  the  manufacturing  industries  in  which  it  is  an  important  mateual  This 
tax  amounts  to  two  cents  per  pound  on  refined  sugar,  equivalent  to  an  80  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Is  that  about  the  true  condition  of  the  sugar  business  to-day— that 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  that  much  by  virtue  of  the  duty? 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Fifty-two  per  cent  on  sugar  is  the  ad  valorem,  and  he 
makes  it  80.  I  do  not  think,  as  I  have  said  many  times,  that  if  you 
reduced  that  duty — while  it  would  reduce  to  a  certain  extent  the  cost 
of  sugar,  it  would  not  reduce  it  to  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  you  say  it  is' 52  per  cent,  do  you  take  the 
Cuban  rate  as  the  basis  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  we  take  the  Cuban  rate  as  the  basis. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Taking  the  total  amount  of  duty-paid  sugar,  divided 
into  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  that  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Without  any  reference,  then,  to  whether  it  is  the 
Cuban  rate  or 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Can  I  answer  right  here  something  that  is  in  point 
on  this  man  Lowrie? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Here  is  a  letter  written  yesterday,  June  15,  by  Willet 
&  Gray,  these  statisticians,  in  reply  to  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  them, 
which  Mr.  Palmer  just  hands  me: 

In  reply  to  your  Inquiry,  Mr.  Lowrie  is  the  manager  of  the  sales  department 
of  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co. — 

That  is  the  Spreckels  Refinery  I  have  been  talking  about,  in  New 
York— 

and  the  grocers'  interest  in  the  tariff  movement  is  unknown,  except  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Lowrie — that  is.  we  have  not  seen  any  personal  statements  regarding 
the  subject  from  the  grocers  mentioned,  Mr.  Lovfrie,  as  secretary,  being  their 
spokesman. 

There  were  some  grocers  here  that  he  had  in  a  list  as  his  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  you  say  that  instead  of  there. being  80  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty,  or  the  equivalent  of  that,  it  is  about  50  ? 

Mr,  OxNARD.  About  50;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  do  you  say  the  duty  could  be  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  a  bit — not  one  farthing.  If  you  reduce  it  you  are 
going  to  knock  out  the  beet  business.  The  beet  business  has  not  yet 
developed,  to  that  point  where  it  is  time  to  talk  of  reducing  the  duty 
on  sugar  if  you  are  going  to  build  it  up.  If  you  want  to  stop  it,  re- 
duce the  duty. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  about  the  duty  on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Oh,  I  am  not  talking  about  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  I  am  asking  you  about  it. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Of  course,  we  are  interested  to  the  extent  of  the  duty 
on  refined  sugar,  as  we  make  refined  sugar ;  but  the  beet-sugar  peo- 
ple—the American  Beet  Sugar  Co. — is  not  going  to  fight  iov  the 
refiners. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know ;  but  how  much  reduction  would  it  stand  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  it  has  got  a  very  small  duty  now — only  77 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.    I  think  that  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  refined  sugars  could  stand 
a  reduction. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  say  that  they  can.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  speak  for  the  refiners.  I  am  not  in  that  position  to-day.  I  can 
not  say  what  they  could  stand. 
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Mr.  Eakeh.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  these  refiners  are  making 
as  much  as  300  per  cent  on  the  money  invested  in  the  West  in  sugar « 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Three  hundred  per  cent?  When 
you  say     refiners  in  the  West,"  do  you  mean  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Kakee.  Yes;  on  the  Pacific  coast;  on  their  stock. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Do  you  mean  the  beet-sugar  people  or  the  others? 

Mr.  Rakee.  Beet  sugar  and  raw  sugar;  both. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Oh,  well,  I  think  I  can  answer  that  very  clearly  on 
beet  sugar.  Here  is  a  company  that  probably  on  the  average  is  as 
T  T?^\^*^®  ^^  ^^y  ^"  *^®  country— the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co., 
o±  which  I  am  vice  president.  In  all  these  years,  these  past  10  years, 
instead  of  making  300  per  cent  that  company  has  paid  6  per  cent  on 
the  preferred  and  nothing  on  the  common— for  10  years.  That  does 
not  look  like  300  per  cent  to  me.  I  can  not  for  a  minute  admit  that 
I,  who  have  been  all  my  life  in  the  business,  and  my  brothers,  do  not 
know  how  to  make  sugar.  I  will  not  admit  that,  and  I  do  not  know 
who  else  can  make  300  per  cent.  I  should  like  to  hire  them  if  there 
is  anybody  in  the  country  that  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Can  you  manufacture  sugar  as  cheaply  as  those  people 
can  at  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  In  the  beet  sugar,  I  think  we  can.  No ;  there  are  no 
beet-sugar  people  in  San  Francisco,  except  the  Alvarado. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  say.  They  have  a  refinery  in 
San  Francisco.    They  import  their  sugar — raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  You  know  there  is  a  great  confusion,  gentlemen,  all 
the  time  as  between  refiners  and  beet-sugar  people  and  all  that. 
There  is  a  distinct  line.  When  you  speak  of  refiners,  it  is  one  kind  of 
person.    When  you  speak  of  beet  people,  it  is  another  kind. 

Mr.  RAiiEE.  But  you  have  to  sell  it  in  the  same  market.  The  man 
that  imports  raw  sugar  and  refines  it  in  San  Francisco  competes 
with  the  man  tight  across  the  bay  there  at  Alvarado,  does  he  not, 
with  his  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  they  both  sell  it  at  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  then  down  south  200  miles 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  know  that  they  sell  it  at  the  same  price.  I 
think  they  make  a  little  difference. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Well,  practically  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  A  small  difference. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Not  a  material  difference. 

Mr."  Oxnaed.  There  is  not  much ;  10  cents  a  hundred,  or  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  then,  clear  on  down  where  you  are,  you  manu- 
facture it  where  you  have  no  importation  ? 

Mr.  OxNard.  No. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  there  is  no  refinery  refining  raw  sugar  imported ; 
and  you  sell  it  for  practically  the  same  price.    Is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Practically  the  same  price;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  question  of  the  location  of  the  factory,  and 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  imported  raw  sugar  refined  here,  so  far 
as  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  concerned,  do  not  make  any  differ- 
ence ?    It  is  practically  the  same,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr  OxNAED.  There  is  a  tendency,  you  know,,  always,  when  the  beet 
people  come  in  in  the  West,  for  sugar  prices  to  be  lower.  They 
always  so  down  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  they  commence  to. make 
their  sugars— in  the  fall.  If  you  go  through  a  series  of  years,  you 
will  always  find  that  sugars  are  lower  during  the  months  that  these 
beet-sugar  factories  are  in  operation;  so  that  they  have  a  tendency 
to  pull  the  price  down.  .  •       ,  • 

Mr.  Rakee.  Take  the  condition  as  I  stated  it;  take  the  situation 
as  it  is— the  price  to  the  consumer  is  practically  the  same,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference ;  no.  No,  there 
is  not — 10  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Eakee.  I  just  want  to  have  that  document  inserted  in  the 
record,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Oxnard's  explanation  of  it,  that  is  all. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

To  the  ho)ioraUe  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  ask  for  a  reduction  In  the  duty  on  raw  and 
refined  sugars,  In  the  interest  both  of  the  80,000,000  consumers  of  the  country 
and  the  manufacturing  industries  in  which  it  is  an  important  material.  This 
tax  amounts  to  2  cents  per  pound  on  refined  sugar,  equivalent  to  an  80  per 

cent  ad  valorem  duty.  ,  ^.       ^    ^i,  j 

This  exorbitant  tax  is  not  justified  by  the  conditions  relating  to  the  produc- 
tion or  refining  of  sugar  in  this  country.  Leading  sugar  refiners  have  testified 
that  they  need  no  tarifC  protection  against  foreign  refiners,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  all  the  people  should  be  heavily  taxed  in  the  interest  of  one 
industry.  . ,  , 

The  relatively  high  price  of  sugar  operates  to  prevent  its  more  general  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  preserved  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and,  by  add,ing  to  the  cost 
of  these  articles,  limits  their  consumption.  While  this  is  the  greatest  fruit- 
growing country  in  the  world,  our  exports  of  jams,  jellies,  etc.,  are  compara- 
tively small,  as  we  can  not  compete  in  neutral  markets  with  countries  like 
Great  Britain,  which  have  the  advantage  of  cheap  sugar.  A  reduction  of  the 
sugar  tax  would,  greatly  increase  doffiestic  consumption  of  these  articles,  and 
would  give  us  a  much  larger  share  of  the  export  trade.  In  many  cases  the 
canners  would  be  enabled  to  buy  and  preserve  fruits  that  are  now  wasted  for 
lack  of  a  market.  ^  .     „ 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  which  should  be  decided  by  Congress  m  favor 
of  the  policy  which  will  benefit  the  greater  number  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  consumers  should  receive  the  consideration  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  The  tax  on  sugar  is  paid  wholly  by  the  consumers,  and  is  an  unneces- 
sary burden  on  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  their  food.  A  reduction  m  this 
tax  would  therefore  be  an  unquestioned  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  entire 

country.  ^       .  ^        ^  , 

L.  A.  DioKERSoiif,  Lewiston,  Gal. 

May  19,  1911. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  Oxnard,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in 
reference  to  the  petition  that  Mr.  Eaker  has  referred  to  that  has  been 
sent  out.  I  want  to  know  what  you  know  about  this  phase  of  the 
matter:  It  is  my  information  that  all  refiners  of  foreign  raw  im- 
ported sugars  are  in  favor  of  this  petition  and  free  trade  on  sugar; 
are  they  not?  Do  you  know  of  any  that  are  protectionists?  If  so, 
tell  me  who  they  are? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  know  any  that  are  strong  protectionists. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  had  bushels  of  those ;  and  at  the  time  Cuban 
reciprocity  was  up  for  consideration  this  other  concern,  the  Federal 
Sugar  Eeifining  Co.,  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  sent  out  a 
circular  of  this  kind  in  every  package  of  sugar,  from  a  pound  up  to 
a  barrel. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Do  you  always  answer  all  of  them,  Mr.  Fordney? 
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Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  did  with  a  vote  for  high  tariff  on  sugar  every  time 
i  got  a  chance.  [Laughter.]  Let  me  say  for  the  information  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the  information  of  the  committee, 
that  when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were  preparing  the 
Payne  tariff  law  bushels  of  those  circulars  went  through  the  mails 
every  day,  and  bushels  of  just  such  circulars  went  out  from  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  protesting  against  increased  duties  on  hos- 
lery  and  gloves— exactly  the  same  thing.  Every  free  trader  likes  that 
and  spends  a  lot  of  money  in  circulating  it.     Is  not  that  right  ?  ' 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Oh,  absolutely.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  These 
refiners  are  trying  to  knock  out  the  beet-sugar  industry— Spreckels 
and  Arbuckle,  and  all  those  fellows.  They  are  just  sending  those  out 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  Spreckels,  who,  if  I  am  right,  was  president  of 
the  Federal  Sugar  Eefining  Co. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  That  is  the  man. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY  (continuing).  Came  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  advocated  this,  and  had  his  pockets  full  of  these 
circulars. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes ;  he  had  them  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  he  gave  each  member  of  the  committee  several 
of  them. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  told  them  that  they  were  sending  them  out  all 
over  the  country,  and  requesting  their  customers  to  appeal  to  their 
respective  Eepresentatives  to  vote  for  free  trade  on  sugar.  He  advo- 
cated that  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  He  likes  the  business.  Now,  Mr.  Oxnard,  you  made 
a  statement  a  minute  ago  that  the  duty  on  imported  sugar  was  about 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  About  60  per  cent — 52  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Do  you  know  just  what  the  duty  averages  on  im- 
ported raw  sugars?  Take  all  imported  raw  sugar — what  is  the 
average  rate  of  duty  per  pound? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Well,  it  varies,  you  know — the  price  of  sugar. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  know  it  does,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  average. 
It  does  not  vary  on  an  average.  I  am  talking  about  the  average 
price  of  all  imported  sugars,  if  an  equal  amount  comes  from  each 
country — Cuba  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  can  get  those  figures. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  I  will  say  that  I 
have  that — $1.14  a  hundred  pounds.  That  is  the  average  rate  of 
duty  that  imported  sugar  pays. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  $1.14?     I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  That  is  right.  I  can  show  you  how  I  get  that  from 
official  figures. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  There  must  be  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  it, 
then,  that  comes  in  at  less  than  90,  crude. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Then  my  figures  are  wrong  about  the  ad  valorem. 

Mr.   FoEDNEY.  No;   you  misunderstand   just  what   I  have   said. 

Based  on  all  foreign  raw  imported  sugars,  the  rate  of  duty  paid  is 

$1.14.     That  includes  the  free  sugar  from  Porto  Rico  and  from 

Hawaii.     All  foreign  imported  sugar  pays  $1.68^  a  hundred  pounds. 
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except  that  which  comes  from  Cuba,  and  that  pays  33  7-10  cents  less, 
or  20  per  cent  less.  ,  ,      ,  , 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  that  is  what  the  home  beet  people  are  up 
against^the  $1.14,  because  they  have  to  compete  with  that. 

Mr  FoEDNEY.  The  $1.14  is  what  the  manufacturers  of  domestic 
beet  and  cane  sugar  have  to  contend  with— $1.14  on  raw  impofted 
sugars.     That  is  the  protection  they  have. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes.  ■  t    -i   j^       ■     n. 

Mr  FoEDNEY.  And  it  is  not  the  $1.68i  as  provided  for  m  the 
Payne  or  Dingley  law ;  it  is  the  average  that  cuts  the  figure.  Mr. 
Oxnard,  the  gentleman  from  California'  asked  you  if  it  was  not  true 
that  300  per  cent  had  been  paid  or  made  by  refineries  of  sugar  on  the 

Pacific  coast?  ,     ,   ^  ,        tj-  -^  o 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  said  it  was  not  true,  absolutely.     It  it  was  3  per 

cent,  it  was  true.  ^    t  ■     i 

Mr   FoEDNET.  Your  factories  that  you  are  interested  m  have  no 

connection  whatever  with  the  refineries  that  refine  imported  sugars? 
Mr.  OxNAED.  None  whatever.  t.  ^   •       /^ 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  None  whatever.     The  American  Sugar  Kehnmg  Lo. 

are  the  only  ones  that  have  any  refineries  on  the  Pacific  coast,  are 

they  not,  outside  of  your  beet-sugar  factories  ? 

Mr.    OxNAKD.  The    Californian   and   Hawaiian   have   a   refinery. 

The  Hawaiian  planters  have  a  refinery.     They  get  their  sugar  in 

free  and  they  distribute  it  in  our  territory  down  to  the  Missouri 

Eiver;  they  send  it  in.  •         t^  i  j; 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  will  repeat  my  former  question :  Do  you  know  ot 
any  man  in  this  country  engaged  in  refining  imported  raw  sugars 
that  is  in  favor  of  any  protection  at  all— imported  sugar?  It  so, 
tell  me  who  he  is  and  where  he  lives  and  what  his  name  is.  Did  you 
ever  know  anyone  to  advocate  protection  on  sugar  that  imports  raw 
sugars  and  refines  them  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.   OxNAED.   No. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  That  is  all;  thank  you.  .    . 

Mr.  Eaker.  Just  one  question  there.  How  can  a  man  that  is  im- 
porting raw  sugar  and  owning  a  refinery  put  his  money  into  the 
sugar-beet  business  to  the  extent  of,  say,  twenty-three  millions? 
Would  not  he  be  a  kind  of  a  free  trader,  too  ?  It  would  not  make  a 
difference  because  he  had  gone  into  the  sugar-beet  business,  would  lU 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Who  are  you  referring,  to  Judge?  Mr.  Atkins 
would  not  answer  you;  he  would  not  tell  you;  he  told  you  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  a  reduction,  but  he  would  not  tell  you  how  much, 
the  other  day  when  he  was  on  the  stand,  did  he  not?  I  understood 
him  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  And  yet  he  had  that  interest.     Is  not  that  an  answer '. 

Mr.  Eakee.  If  that  is  a  fact,  that  every  man  that  has  a  refinery 
is  in  favor  of  free  trade  for  raw  sugar,  if  he  should  invest  millions  of 
his  money  in  the  sugar-beet  business  it  would  look  as  though  he  had 
invested  it  for  some  other  purpose  than  to  make  money  out  of  it, 
would  it  not  ?    Does  it  not  look  so  upon  its  face  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  No;  I  will  not  tell  you.  He  invests  it  with  an  idea 
that  it  is  a  good  business  as  long  as  the  tariff  is  maintained. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  If  it  survives? 
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Mr.  OxNABD.  If  it  survives.  If  the  tariff  is  not  kept  so,  then  he  has 
got  his  cane  interests.  But  as  he  has  got  his  ninety  millions  in  the 
refining  part  and  only  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  in  the  prodncing 
part,  just  as  Mr.  Atkins  told  you  the  other  day,  his  interest  largely 
lies  with  the  refiner  and  lies  only  to  a  small  extent  with  the  pro- 
ducer— his  stockholder's  interest, 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  Oxnard,  if  his  money  is  invested  in  refining 
foreign  imported  beet  sugar  and  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
this  country,  if  he  loses  in  one  and  catches  it  on  the  other,  he  is  dead 
safe  as  a  result  of  having  his  investment  in  both  industries  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Absolutely.  There  is  a  circular  gotten  out  to  that 
effect;  I  will  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNBr.  And  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  investment 
in  beet-sugar  factories  never  did  come  until  there  was  an  agitation 
by  the  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar  to  retain  the  duty  on  foreign 
imported  sugar,  did  it? 

Mr.  Eaker.  At  all  events,  it  comes  down  to  the  consumer — that 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  this.  That  is  the  result  of  this.  He  is 
looking  out  for  his  own  interest  and  always  holding  it  high  enough 
to  make  a  large  revenue,  but  the  consumer  has  to  pay  this  duty 
eventually. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  ever  consume  anything  in  your  life  that 
you  did  not  pay  for,  Mr.  Eaker? 

Mr.  Rakee.  V/eli,  let  Mr.  Oxnard  tell  us  about  this.  We  have 
been  arguing  for  25  years  that  the  consumer  never  paid  any  of  the 
revenue.  I  have  heard  it  and  read  it  so  many  times  that  it  has  rather 
made  me  think  there  might  be  something  in  it.  [Laughter.]  You 
answered  that  question,  did  you  not?  The  consumer  pays  it  in  the 
long  run,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  He  pays  part  of  it;  I  will  say  that — he  pays  a  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  biggest  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  be  sure.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Mr.  Oxnard,  just  a  few  minutes,  as  I  do  not  care  to 
detain  you.  You  are  engaged  only  in  the  production  and  manufac- 
ture of  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  And  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Only  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Only  in  the  production  of  the  original  plant. 

Mr.  SuxzEE.  It  has  been  stated  that  beet  sugar  can  be  made  as 
cheaply  in  the  United  States  as  cane  sugar.     Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  You  make  only  one  kind  of  sugar  in  your  beet-sugar 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  all  standard  granulated. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Standard  granulated  sugar.  That  is  the  same  kind 
of  sugar  they  make  in  Germany ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  What  is  your  average  price  of  that  sugar  to  the  whole- 
salers throughout  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  am  just  guessing  at  it,  but  I  should  say  about 
4.75 — somewhere  along  there. 

99220— No.  5—11 -6 
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Mr.  SuLZEE.  Between  4^  and  5  cents? 

Mr  OxNAED.  Yes;  that  is  right— put  it  that  way.       ,    ,      ,       „ 

Mr!  SuLZEE.  What  is  the  price  in  Germany  to  the  wholesaler  for 
the  same  sugar  in  our  money? 

Mr  OxNAED.  It  is  a  great  deal  more.  Have  you  those  figures 
there  "for  the  German  wholesale  price?  [After  examining  papers.] 
I  can  get  those  figures,  but  I  have  not  got  them  now. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  all  put  m  the  record. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  They  are  all  here  already.  Mr.  Atkms  gave  them. 
I  have  not  got  them.  .  „  .  . 

Mr.  StozSe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  danger  of  competition 
between  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  m  the  United  btates  and  m 

mToxnaed.  There  is  a  big  danger  of  competition  if  the  tariff  is 

taken  off— a  big  danger.  „     ,,    •  ■    n  t 

Mr  SiTLZEK.  They  are  getting  more  for  their  sugar  m  Germany  < 
Mr'  OxNAED.  Yes;  but,  don't  you  see,  there  is  an  internal-revenue 
tax  in  Germany «  That  is  what  makes  the  difference;  and  the  Ger- 
man people  pay  more  for  their  sugar.  The  Government  taxes  sugar, 
so  that  the  man  that  eats  the  sugar,  I  think,  has  to  pay  about  a  cent 
a  pound  more  (just  roughly)  over  in  Europe  than  he  does  here. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  retail  price  for  the  last  year  has  been  8  and  9 

Mr.  OxNARD.  As  against  6  cents  in  this  country— 2  cents  more. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  say  6  cents  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  About  6  cents ;  5  to  6  cents.  _    . 

Mr  Rakee.  We  pay  $8  and  $9  a  hundred  and  $10  for  it  m  my  coun- 
try As  soon  as  the  time  of  the  year  comes  when  fruit  is  being  put  up 
they  raise  $1.50  on  us.     They  have  been  doing  it  for  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  The  refiner  does  not  do  that. 

Mr  Raker.  No ;  I  do  not  know  who  does  it.     Somebody  does  it. 

Mr'  Oxnaed.  You  see,  they  make  a  sort  of  leading  article  out  ot 
sugar.  It  is  easy  to  find  out  the  price  of  sugars,  and  the  grocers  do 
not  attempt,  as  a  rule,  to  extort  very  much  out  of  sugar.  They  want 
people  to  come  in  and  buy  other  things  that  they  do  not  know  the 

price  of. 

Mr  Rakee.  But  as  soon  as  the  preserving  season  comes  on  every 
year  in  California  you  find  that  sugar  goes  up  from  $1  to  $1.50  a 
hundred.    Is  not  that  right  ?     I  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Well,  I  did  not  think  it  went  up  that  way. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Oh,  yes.  .       .    ^     ,       .     ,,  • 

Mr.  Sulzer.  The  beet-sugar  industry  is  a  growing  industry  m  tms 
country,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  And  it  is  a  profitable  business  ? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  It  is  profitable,  yes ;  where  it  is  well  located. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Who  fixes  the  price  of  the  manufactured  beet  sugar  to 
the  wholesale  dealer? 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  does.  The  people  who 
sell  it,  I  suppose,  fix  the  price.  The  company  that  sells  the  sugar, 
that  makes  the  sugar,  fixes  that  price. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  The  price  is  about  the  same  all  over  the  country,  is 
it  not? 
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Mr.  OxNAHD.  Well,  just  now  it  seems  to  be  the  same  in  New  Or- 
leans as  in  New  York,  and  it  is  about  the  same  in  California  as  it  is 
in  New  York.     It  is  higher  in  the  West  on  account  of  freight  rates. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Is  not  the  price  fixed  by  selling  agents  of  the  different 
manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  They  do  not  meet  in  combination,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean,  and  have  any  understanding  of  the  prices  that  they  are  to 
charge.  For  instance,  there  is  nobody  in  the  employ  of  the.  Ameri- 
can Beet  Sugar  Co.  that  ever  meets  with  anybody  else  or  any  other 
salesmen  to  fix  prices.  That  is  what  I  know.  I  will  state  that  posi- 
tively. 

Mr.  Stjdzee.  Do  you  consider  the  duty  upon  raw  sugar  imported 
into  this  country  too  high  at  present  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Well,  I  did  not  look  at  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Sui-ZEE.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  low  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.   No. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  About  right? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  think  it  is  about  right. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Would  it  injure  the  beet-sugar  industry,  in  your 
judgment  as  a  producer  and  manufacturer,  if  the  duty  upon  raw 
sugars  was  materially  reduced? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Oh,  very  much. 

Mr.  Stjlzeb.  Just  tell  us,  briefly,  how  it  would  injure  it. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  would  injure  it  because  you  would  have  less  pro- 
tection, and  you  would  have  a  lower  price,  somewhat. 

Mr.  SxiLZBE.  Then  your  business  is  based  more  or  less  upon  the 
protection  you  receive  from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes — yes,  it  is ;  you  might  say  entirely. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  What  legislation,  if  any,  would  you  recommend  to 
Congress  in  order  to  cheapen  or  lessen  the  cost  of  manufactured 
sugars  to  the  American  consumers? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  recommend  letting  it  alone  for  the  present,  until  the 
beet-sugar  industry  has  grown  to  such  a  point  that  there  is  home 
competition  here  among  the  people,  just  as  with  steel  rails.  Until 
we  get  to  the  point  of  export  I  would  not  touch  the  tariff.  That  is 
the  way  I  would  cheapen  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  did  not  cheapen  steel  rails,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Didn't  it? 

The  Chairman.  No,  indeed. 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  It  brought  it  down  from  $105  to  $16. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes ;  that  is  certainly  cheaper. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  guite  a  reduction. 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Also  tin  plate,  I  know,  was  cheapened  in  that  way. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Steel  rails  laid  on  railroads  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, in  my  time,  paid  $105  a  ton  for  English  steel  in  1873. 

Mr.  Eakee.  That  was  freight.  They  had  to  pay  freight  to  get 
it  there. 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  It  was  the  price  of  steel  rails  in  Michigan,  and  you 
can  buy  them  now  for  $28. 

Mr.  'Eakbe.  One  question,  and  I  am  through.  Could  you  give 
about  the  amount  of  production  for  last  year  of  the  Oxnard  factory 
in  sugar— the  value  of  it,  I  mean?  Just  give  it  in  round  numbers, 
as  nearly  as  you  can.     I  take  that  as  a  sample. 
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Mr.  OxNAED.  I  can  tell  you  exactly.  We  produced  1,500,000  bags 
of  sugar  last  year.  The '  American  Beet  Sugar  produced,  in  all, 
1,500,000  bags  last  year ;  and  supposing  the  value  of  that  sugar  was 
4j  cents— $4.50  a  bag— multiply  1,500,000  by  4^6,000,000. 

Mr.  Eakee.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  what  is  the  value  of 
the  by-product  of  this  factory  during  last  year? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Very  little.  We  are  just  starting  m.  We  have  been, 
running  it  into  the  ocean — all  the  pulp  and  we  are  just  putting  up  a 
drying  plant  now. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  Chino  the  same? 
Mr.  OxNAKD.  Chino  the  same;  yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  It  is  only  last  year  that  you  have  been  using  the  by- 
product ? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  The  plant  is  not  finished  yet. 
Mr.  Rakee.  Is  that  so  ? 
Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  I  have  just  one  question  and  then  we  shall  have 
finished.  What  was  the  largest  amount  of  holdings,  both  common  and 
preferred  stock,  in  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  held  -at  any  one  time 
by  the  Oxnard  Bros.  ?  You  say  now  you  have  something  like  1,500 
shares.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  just  a  little  while  ago. 
3,ir.  OxNAED.  About  60  per  cent. 

The  Ciiaieman.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago  that  you 
once  had  60  per  cent. 
Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes. 

The  CiiAiEiiAN.  That  would  bs  about  $7,000,000  worth,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  It  was  not  worth — did  I  say  60  per  cent? 
The  Chaieiman.  Yes ;  I  think  you  did.    Of  course,  if  you  want  to 
correct  that,  all  right. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes ;  but  I  had  to  give  up  some  of  that  to  people  that 
were  interested  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  started  the  first 
factory  by  yourself,  and  your  brother  putting  up  60  per  cent;  and 
the  other  man  you  had,  Mr.  Cutting,  putting  up  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  said  they  owned  40  per  cent  and  we  owned  60  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  That  same  ratio  was  maintained 
in  all  the  plants? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  with  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  In  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  I  think  that  the  Oxnard  interest  was  about, 
in  stock,  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  $3,000,000? 
Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  sell  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  have  sold  that  ever  since  the  time  the  company  was 
formed,  you  might  say ;  almost  right  away,  some  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  you  have  had  any  considerable 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  I  have  not  had  any  considerable  amount  for 
three  or  four  years. 

The  Chaieman.  I  mean  your  brothers  and  yourself  when  I  say 
"  you." 

Mr.  OxNAKD.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  as  soon  as  you  could  get  a  sale 
for  it,  you  sold  it? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  sold  a  good  deal  of  it  and  put  it  into  other  things. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  attendance  before  the  committee  and  for  your  testimony,  Mr. 
Oxnard. 

Mr.  Eakee.  You  will  prepare  those  statements? 

Mr.  OxNAHD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  have  any  other  statements  this  after- 
noon, and  we  will  now  take  a  recess  until  10  o'clock  Monday  morning, 
at  which  time  we  will  have  before  us  as  a  witness  Mr.  James  H.  Post. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  June  19,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Sugar  Eeeining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Monday,  June  19,  1911. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick 
(chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  H.  POST. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Post,  give  your  full  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Post.  James  H.  Post,  129  Front  Street,  New  York  Citj^. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  present  connection  with  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Post.  I  am  president  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  at  this  moment  any  stock  in  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Post.    I  have  not;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  a  stockholder  in  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Post.  Some  12  or  14  years  ago  I  was  a  stockholder. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  also  a  director? 

Mr.  Post.  Never;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness policy  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  in  any  way;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  with  its  management  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  in  any  way ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  sugar  company  were  you  originally  inter- 
ested in? 

Mr.  Post.  You  mean  going  b^ick  to  the  beginning  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Post.  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.,  which  was  a  partnership 
in  which  I  was  an  active  partner.  We  were  sugar  commission  mer- 
chants. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  also  refiners? 

Mr.  Post.  They  had  interests  in  refineries,  but  it  was  a  part- 
nership. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  were  you  interested  in  that  company? 

Mr.  Post.  1874. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  in  what  refineries  B.  H.  Howell, 
Son  &  Co.  had  an  interest  ? 

Mr.  Post.  At  that  time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  or  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Post.  The  Delaware  Sugar  House,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  others? 

Mr.  Post.  That  was  the  only  one  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  later  acquire  an  interest  in  any  others? 

Mr.  Post.  As  an  individual,  I  was  a  stockholder  in  the  National 
Sugar  Eefining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  National 
Sugar  Eefining  Co. 

Mr.  Post.  There  was  an  old  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  and  I 
was  interested  in  that  some  six  or  eight  years  before. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  New  York  concern  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  an  individual  interest  in  that  company? 

Mr.  Post.  I  had  an  individual  interest  in  that  company  which  was 
a  small  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  others? 

Mr.  Post.  That  was  all  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  keep  those  interests,  Mr.  Post? 

Mr.  Post.  Well,  I  have  had  them  all  these  years  in  the  shape  of 
new  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  concerns  you  have  named  and  others  were 
finally  combined  into  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  the  Delaware  Sugar  Co.  The  Delaware  Sugar  Co. 
was  bought  by  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  sold  the  Delaware  Co.  to  the  American  Sugar 
Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes.  I  had  three  shares  in  it,  so  you  see  my  interest 
was  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  shares  did  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co. 
have? 

Mr.  Post.  Seven  or  eight  shares.    It  was  a  small  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  terms  of  the  sale  of 
the  Delaware  Sugar  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recall  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way  could  you  tell  us  on  what  terms 
the  Delaware  Sugar  Co.  was  put  into  the  trust  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  they  paid  about  $300,000  in  stock  for  it,  in  1892. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  paid  about  $300,000  in  stock 
for  it? 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it,  but  I  would  not  be  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  the  property 
of  the  Delaware  Sugar  Co.  was  worth? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  two  or  three  for  one  when  you  put  it  in 
the  trust? 

Mr.  Post.  Probably  two  for  one. 
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The  Chaieman.  You  sold  out  the  Delaware  Sugar  Co.  to  the 
original  trust,  the  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  say  "  you,"  I  do  not  mean  that  you  had 
any  greater  interest  than  your  stock  ownership  would  indicate. 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
formed  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Of  New  Jersey  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Post.  In  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  go  into  that  matter,  I  want  to  ask  you 
about  a  transaction  in  February,  1894.  In  February,  1894,  do  you 
remember  having  any  transaction  together  with  Frederick  11. 
Howell,  Thomas  A.  Howell,  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of 
New  York,  the  MoUenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  and  Frederick  D.  MoUenhauer  and  Henry  O.  Have- 
meyer,  the  said  Havemeyer  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  in  which  transaction  it  was  agreed  that  from 
time  to  time,  Havemeyer,  Post,  and  MoUenhauer  should  meet  and 
agree  upon  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  and  molasses  that  should  be 
manufactured  by  the  said  companies,  being  those  which  I  have 
named,  and  the  quantity  of  refined  sugar  that  should  be  shipped,  sold, 
and  delivered  by  them  throughout  the  several  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Post.  There  is  no  foundation  for  that  statement  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  read  that  statement  in  the  Government's 
biU? 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  absolutely  untrue. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  untrue,  then,  that  at  that  time  you  or  the 
B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  went  into  such  an  agreement  with  Have- 
meyer and  others? 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  positively  untrue.  I  read  that  statement,  and  I 
could  not  imagine  where  they  got  such  information  from. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  the  next  allegation,  that  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1894,  George  H.  Frazier,  who  was  then  an  officer  and  director 
of  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  James  H.  Post,  who  was 
then  the  president  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New 
York,  entered  into  negotiations  with  William  J.  McCahan,  who  was 
then  president  of  the  W.  J.  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement  between  them  to  the  effect  that  McCahan 
would  cause  the  W.  J.  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Qp.  to  so  conduct 
its  business  that  the  output  of  refined  sugar  from  its  factory,  and 
the  sale  and  distribution  thereof,  throughout  the  several  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  should  and  would  be  limited,  in 
a  given  period,  to  an  amount  to  be  dictated  to  said  McCahan  by  said 
Post  or  Frazier.     Is  there  anything  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  untrue,  the  same  as  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  at  all  to  make  as  to  a 
transaction  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Post.  There  never  was  a  transaction  like  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  never  anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  never  had  a  talk  with  them  like  that. 
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The  Chaieman.  And  throughout  the  year  1894  said  Frazier  and 
Post  from  time  to  time  conveyed  instructions,  either  directly  or  'in- 
directly, verbally  or  orally,  to  the  said  William  J.  McCahan,  and  in 
compliance  therewith  that  McCahan  caused  his  company  to  so  con- 
duct its  business  that  the  quantity  of  raw  sugar  and  molasses  pur- 
chased and  manufactured,  and  the  quantity  of  refined  sugar  sold, 
shipped,  and  distributed  throughout  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  did  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  capacity 
of  its  factory,  and  was  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  what  it  would 
have  purchased,  manufactured,  sold,  shipped,  and  delivered  in  said 
year  1894,  but  for  said  unlawful  arrangement  referred  to. 

Mr.  Post.  I  never  had  such  relations  with  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
foundation  in  any  way  for  those  two  allegations  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaiuman.  The  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  York— 
the  old  National — was  incorporated  about  September  7,  1892? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  September,  1892. 

The  Chairman.  In  June,  1900,  its  authorized  and  issued  capital 
stock  amounted  to  $1,000,000,  par  value,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  was  formed  in  1900? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  companies  went  into  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Post.  The  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  York,  the 
MoUenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  the  New  York  Sugar  Refining 
Co. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  the  three  companies? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Previous  to  that  time  they  had  been  competi- 
tors, both  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  with  each 
other  in  the  refining  and  sale  of  sugar,  had  they  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Two  of  them  were  on  friendly  relations,  but  the  third 
one  was  not.     They  were  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  two  were  on  friendly  relations? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  their  business  was  done  through  B.  H.  Howell, 
Son  &  Co.'s  office. 

The  Chairman.  Which  two  were  they? 

Mr.  Post.  The  MoUenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  were  the  Plowell  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  we  represented  them  and  attended  to  their  com- 
mercial business. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  own  them? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  we  did  not.  We  owned  a  very  small  interest  in 
them. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  when  you  say  that  two  of  them  were  on 
friendly  relations,  that  means  that  Howell  &  Son  really  managed 
their  business  for  them? 

Mr.  Post.  We  did  the  mercantile  part  of  the  business — ^the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  For  those  two  concerns? 
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Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  one,  as  you  say,  had  no  such  rela- 
tion as  that  even  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  fact  that  one  concern  of  brokers  man- 
aged the  buying  and  selling  for  these  two  concerns,  did  that  or  not 
prevent  them  from  being  competitors? 

Mr.  Post.  It  did  to  some  extent;  but,  of  course,  men  differ  as  to 
whether  they  wanted  to  buy  or  sell,  and  consequently  they  were 
influenced  by  the  management  of  each  refinery. 

The  Chairman.  So,  after  all,  the  management  of  these  two  re- 
fineries determined  the  question  of  what  they  would  do  after  you 
had  made  your  recommendations  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  why  did  you  incorporate  the  present  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Post.  To  purchase  these  three  refineries. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  incorporate  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Post.  There  were  matters  of  State  taxation  which  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  also  matters  of  competition,  under 
the  laws  of  New  York,  and  the  court  proceedings  there,  were  there 
not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  law  was  especially  as  to 
that,  but  thev  were  influenced  more  by  the  State  and  incorporation 
taxes.  Since"  then  New  York  has  revised  its  tax  law  in  such  way  that 
there  is  no  special  advantage  in  being  incorporated  in  New  Jersey, 
as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  capitalization  of  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  organized  in  1900  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Authorized  $10,000,000  preferred  and  $10,000,000  com- 
mon. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  me  in  what  proportion  these  three 
constituent  companies  got  the  common  and  the  preferred  stock? 
Take  the  preferred  first. 

Mr.  Post.  The  New  York  Refining  Co.  received  for  its  stock  and 
bonds  $3,000,000  preferred.  The  National  Refining  Co.  received 
$2,260,000,  and  the  MoUenhauer  Refining  Co.  received  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  million  dollars  did  that  make  ? 

Mr.  Post.  $8,250,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  other  $1,750,000? 

Mr.  Post.  Part  of  it  was  issued  to  purchase  an  interest  in  another 
refinery  and  part  of  it  was  sold  for  cash. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  refinery  was  purchased? 

Mr.  Post.  The  McCahan  Refinery,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  in  that  did  you  purchase? 

Mr.  Post.  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Post,  what  did  that  cost  i 

Mr.  Post.  About  $1,400,000  in  round  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  an  interest  of  25  per  cent  cost 
that? 

"VTy.  "Post    Y6S  sir. 

The  Chahjman.  That  left  something  like  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars? 
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Mr.  Post.  Yes;  and  that  was  sold  for  cash. 

The  Chairman.  For  treasury  or  operating  capital  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  preferred  stock  went  to  the  different  con- 
stituent companies  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  terms  did  you  exchange  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  of  New  Jersey  for  each  one 
of  these  other  corporations  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  varied  with  the  different  companies. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  first  the  New  York  Sugar  Eefining 
Co. 

Mr.  Post.  They  received  preferred  stock  for  their  $600,000  capital, 
and  $2,400,000  of  bonds,  making  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  bought  their  bonds  and  their 
preferred  stock  at  par? 

Mr.  Post.  At  par ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Paying  them  in  preferred  stock  of  the  new  or- 
ganization ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  percentage  did  the  MoUenhauer  Sugar 
Co.  receive? 

Mr.  Post.  They  received  $3,000,000,  which  included  their  cash  sur- 
plus of  $600,000. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  $600,000  in  the  treasury? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  gave  you  that  amount  in  money  and 
took  stock  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir.  Their  capitalization  was  $1,000,000,  and  they 
took  all  their  stock. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  also  took  the  surplus  of  $600,000  ? 

Mr.  Post.  We  gave  them  $600,000  in  stock  for  their  surplus  of 
$600,000  and  $2,400,000  for  the  rest  of  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  these  other  companies  were  bought, 
you  bought  their  stock  capitalization,  which  included  stock  on  hand, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  it  did  not.  We  just  took  the  properties  as  they 
were,  the  stock  representing  the  property.  They  had  no  surplus. 
They  distributed  their  surplus  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  from  the  MoUenhauer  Co.  be- 
sides its  physical  property — $600,000? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Post.  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  paid  them  $2,400,000  for  their  property  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  we  bought  their  stock  for  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  have  but  $1,000,000  in  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  $1,000,000  in  stock. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  had  $600,000  in  money? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  you  gave  them  preferred  stock  at  dollar 
for  dollar,  then  you  paid  $2,400,000  for  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
stock? 
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Mr.  Post.  Of  course  the  million  dollars'  stock  included  the  whole 
$600,000.  If  you  want  to  separate  it,  you  would  have  to  separate  it— 
$2,400,000  for  stock  and  $600,000  for  cash. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  that. 

Mr.  Post.  They  had  $1,000,000  of  capital. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  That  was  the  capital  stock,  and  that  capital  stock  rep- 
resented their  refinery  and  their  cash  surplus.  They  had  $600,000 
of  cash  in  their  treasury,  so  that  would  mean  possibly  that  their 
actual  property  represented  the  $2,400,000,  making  up  the  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  paid  them  three  for  one? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir ;  for  their  stock ;  not  for  their  property. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  was  the  other  company  that  went 
into  it? 

Mr.  Post.  The  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  York.  They 
were  paid  $2,2.50,000  in  preferred  stock. 

The  Chairman.  What  had  their  capitalization  been  before  that? 

Mr.  Post.  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  paid  them  2^  for  1  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  these  payments  were  all  made  in  preferred 
stock  alone? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  way  your  company  acquired  this 
property  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  way  they  disposed  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  bought  this  25  per  cent  interest,  subse- 
quently, in  the  McCahan  Co.  in  Philadelphia,  how  much  for  one  did 
you  pay  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  their  capitalization  is  $2,000,000.  It  was  about 
$294  a  share,  I  think  it  figured  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  nearly  3  for  1  for  that  interest? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir.  They  had  a  very  large  cash  surplus  which 
made  their  stock  more  valuable. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Post,  have  you  ever  figured  exactly  Avhat  the 
combined  capitalization  of  these  constituent  companies  was? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  the  McCahan  Co.  had  a  very  large 
surplus.    Will  you  tell  us  what  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was,  but  I  remember  it  was 
large. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  could  put  that  in  the  record 
with  your  testimony ;  or  is  there  any  way  you  can  get  us  those 
figures  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Only  from  Mr.  McCahan.  We  only  have  a  minority 
interest  in  that  company. 

The  Chairman.  But  did  they  not  give  you  some  information  as  to 
that  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  your  records  show  that  i 

Mr.  Post.  Possibly.    I  can  look  that  up. 
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The  Chairman.  I  will  not  ask  you,  unless  you  have  the  figures 
already  made,  what  the  total  capitalization  of  these  constituent 
companies  was. 

Mr.  Post.  $3,000,000,  including  their  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  issued  them  $8,000,000  and  something? 

Mr.  Post.  $8,250,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  $3,000,000  of  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir ;  of  stock  and  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  An  increase  of  $5,225,000  in  capitalization? 

Mr.  Post.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  stock  was  not  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  their  capitalization. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  go  into  that  and  see  whether  it  was 
or  not.  Can  you  give  me  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  MoUenhauer 
stock  in  cash  at  the  time  you  bought  it? 

Mr.  Post.  You  mean  just  of  their  properties? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  of  their  properties. 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  it  was  easily  worth  $2,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Post.  Because  they  had  two  blocks  of  very  valuable  water 
iront  and  a  very  complete  refinery  very  well  located. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  was  the  valuation  of  their  physical 
property  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  guessing  at. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  liberal  guess,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  I  think  not.  You  could  not  buy  it  to-day  for 
$3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  enhanced  a  great  deal  since  then,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Somewhat,  but  not  very  much,  because  it  was  very 
valuable  then. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  another  guess  or  estimate — you  can  call 
it  either  one — on  the  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  it  was  worth  $3,600,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  it  was  actually  worth  that  as  a  going 
<ioncern  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  Post.  $3,000,000.  They  have  a  very  good  location  on  the  East 
Eiver. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  Post.  That  location  was  at  Yonkers.  We  think  that  was 
worth  at  least  $2,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  paid  $2,225,000  for  it? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  why  they  would  sell  for  less? 

Mr.  Post.  Well,  it  had  been  an  unprofitable  business  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  the  stockholders  were  willing  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  Why  had  it  been  an  unprofitable  business? 

Mr.  Post.  Well,  competition  had  been  very  keen  all  over  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  And  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  combination  was 
to  lessen  such  competition? 

Mr.  Post.  It  did  have  that  effect  as  far  as  the  three  refineries 
were  concerned. 
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The  Chairman.  It  put  them  in  such  position  that  they  would  not 
compete  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  And  they  had  been  in  very  keen  competition 
prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  told  us  about  the  preferred  stock. 
I  want  to  go  into  the  matter  of  the  common  stock.  I  see  that  your 
concern  is  not  only  capitalized  at  $10,000,000  preferred,  when  it  was 
organized  in  1890,  but  apparently  you  say  it  was  authorized  to 
issue  $10,000,000  of  common  stock.     Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laeivin.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  statement? 

The  Chaieman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laekin.  The  common  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  or  rather  the  validity  of  its  issue,  is  now  pending  in  a  suit 
brought  in  the  chancery  court  of  New  Jersey.  You  have  in  this 
book  which  is  before  you  a  statement  of  all  the  documents  bearing 
upon  the  issue  of  that  stock,  the  contracts  which  Mr.  Post  took  from 
the  stockholders  of  the  three  constituent  companies,  the  records  of 
the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  resolutions  adopted  by  its 
board  and  its  stockholders,  authorizing  the  purchase  by  Mr.  Post  of 
the  stock  of  these  constituent  companies;  and  the  question  of  the 
legality  or  the  illegality  of  the  issue  of  that  stock  is  a  matter  now 
pending  in  the  court,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  having  that  in- 
formation in  that  book,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further,  because  this  witness  will  be  an  important  witness  in 
that  litigation.  There  will  be  no  opportunity  for  cross-examination 
here,  and  the  question  is  a  very  important  one.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  records  being  here 

The  Chaieman  (interposing).  What  record  do  you  refer  to,  Mr. 
Larkin  ? 

Mr.  Laekin.  I  refer  to  these  agreements  which  Mr.  Post  took  from 
the  stockholders  of  the  three  constituent  companies  which  enabled 
him  to  sell  the  three  properties  to  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chaieman.  What  reference  is  there  in  that  agreement  to  the 
common  stock? 

Mr.  Laekin.  Nothing;  but,  if  you  will,  allow  me  to  finish  my 
statement.  Then  his  oJSFer  to  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ap- 
pears in  this  book,  copies  of  the  corporate  record,  which  show  the 
whole  transaction,  and  the  acceptance  of  that  offer  by  the  stock- 
holders and  the  directors  completes  it.  .         .     „ 

Mr.  Raker.  Plave  we  a  copy  of  all  that  record  in  print? 

Mr.  Laekin.  It  is  all  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  bill  filed  which  you  re- 

^€rrGQ  to  V 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  have  my  office  copies  here.  I  would  like  to  show 
them  to  you  if  you  desire.  It  puts  up  the  question  square,  "  Is  that 
stock  issued  legally  or  illegally,"  and  that  is  the  question  we  have 
got  to  fight  out  this  fall. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  I  suppose  that  you  admit  all  the  allegations,  as 
regards  the  stock,  so  far  as  the  minutes  are  concerned,  are  true? 

Mr  Larkin.  We  say  that  in  that  book  are  correct  copies  of  these 
option  contracts  which  Mr.  Post  took,  and  correct  copies  of  all 
minutes  of  proceedings  of  stockholders  and  directors. 
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Mr.  Post.  We  furnished  that  information  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  five  exhibits  contained  in  this  book — 
Exhibits  G,  H,  I,  J,  and  K. 

Mr.  Laekin.  The  corporate  records  can  be  introduced. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  as  if  they  start  here  on  page  192  with 
Exhibit  G  and  extend  through  page  212. 

Mr.  Larkin.  That  is  the  option  in  respect  of  the  National  Sugar 
Eefining  Co.  of  New  Yorli ;  the  next  is  the  Doscher  refinery,  Exhibit 
H;  and  the  third  is  the  Mollenhauer,  which  is  Exhibit  J.  Under 
those  options  those  properties  came  into  Mr.  Pbst's  hands. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contend  there"  is  anything  in  this  record 
which  bears  on  the  question  of  whether  this  common  stock  was  valid 
or  invalid  or  what  it  was  issued  for  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  It  was  issued  for  those  properties. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  question  which  is  in  very  grave  dispute, 
and  that  is  the  matter  we  were  about  to  inquire  into  when  we  enter- 
tained your  objection. 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  think  all  of  you  are  lawyers,  and  I  wanted  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  effect  this  testimony  would  have  upon  that  liti- 
gation. 

The  Chairman.  He  will  have  to  testify  about  it  at  some  time,  and 
my  own  idea  would  be  to  allow  such  testimony  to  a  reasonable  extent. 

Mr.  Larkin.  But  this  is  an  examination  of  a  witness  before  trial 
without  the  right  of  cross-examination. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  are  operating  under  House  reso- 
lution No.  157,  which  provides — 

That  a  committee  of  nine  members,  to  be  elected  by  tlie  House,  be,  and  is 
hereby,  directed  to  maJje  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  there  have  been  violations  of  the  antitrust  act  of  July  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  and  the  various  acts  supplementary  thereto,  by 
the  American  Sugar  Keflning  Company,  incorporated  January  tenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  under  the  lavt's  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
various  corporations  controlled  thereby  or  holding  stocks  or  bonds  therein  or 
whose  stocks  or  bonds  are  held,  in  whole  or  in  part,  thereby,  and  all  other  per- 
sons or  corporation  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  refining  sugar  and  their  rela- 
tions with  each  other,  which  said  violations  have  not  been  prosecuted  by  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Government. 

Said  committee  is  also  directed  to  investigate  the  organization  and  operations 
of  said  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  its  relations  with  other  persons 
or  corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  or  refining  sugar,  and 
all  other  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  refining  sugar 
and  their  relations  with  each  other,  and  if  in  connection  therewith  violations  of 
the  aforesaid  laws  are  disclosed,  to  report  same  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  do  not  question  your  power,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a 
moment. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  did  not  suppose  you  would.  But  on 
the  question  of  the  propriety,  it  is  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  that  every 
material  fact  connected  with  the  corporate  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  of 
any  one  of  these  concerns  which  is  now  or  which  has  been  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  investigation  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  sugar  is  the  legitimate  subject  matter  of  inquiry,  for  the  rea- 
son we  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  House  to 
examine  into  these  concerns  and  their  relations  with  each  other  unless 
we  do  find  out  what  the  facts  are. 

The  gentleman  who  is  now  on  the  stand,  through  his  counsel,  ra,ises 
an  interesting  question,  and  one  which  we  ought  to  meet  fairly. 
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There  has  been  some  evidence  before  this  committee  which  would 
mdicate  that  when  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
was  formed  it  issued  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  and  $10,000,000  of 
preferred  stock  m  the  place  of  the  capitalization  of  its  constituent 
companies,  which  had  been  about  three  or  four  million  dollars  before 
that  time.  I  believe  that  the  American  people  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  question  and  are  entitled  to  know  exactly  to  what 
extent  these  corporations  have  been  watered,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  IS  a  very  vital  question  in  connection  with  this  and  all  other 
trust  matters.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  have  as  much  right  to  have  this  information  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  any  court  ought  to  have  it  for 
the  benefit  of  private  litigants.  In  other  words,  we  ought  to  know 
how  much  water  was  in  this  National  Sugar  Refinino-  Co  of  New 
Jersey  or  how  little,  and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  act- 
ing for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  entitled  to  have 
this  information,  so  that  it  may  know  how  to  frame  corrective  legisla- 
tion, if  corrective  legislation  can  be  framed  along  these  lines.  It 
seems  to  me  that  interest  is  more  important  than  any  private  interest 
could  be,  and  the  power  and  right  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  less  than  the  power  and  right  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  acting  on  a  private  behalf  in  regard  to  this  same  transaction. 
It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of 
money  involved  in  this  matter  and  of  the  contentions  that  are  made, 
we  ought  to  permit,  with  reference  to  this  one  matter,  a  moderate 
examination  of  this  witness  on  either  side,  and  that  shall  be  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  unless  some  one  appeals  from  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  a  question.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  and  I  would  like  to  have  certain  information.  This  investi- 
gation is  for  the  purpose  of,  if  possible,  obtaining  information  to  be 
presented  to  Congress  as  to  whether  or  not  these  organizations  and 
consolidations  of  these  properties  were  or  were  not  in  violation  of 
law? 

The  Chairman.  Not  entirely,  Mr.  Fordney.  If  that  were  the  only 
tiling,  you  would  probably  be  right,  but  we  are  also  instructed  to 
find  out  its  commercial  effect,  its  industrial  effect  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  these  matters  are 
things  which  enter  into  that  question. 

Mr.  FoEDNBY  (continuing.)  And  whether  or  not  their  operations 
are  in  violation  of  law. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  I  am  asking  for  information,  because  I  want  to  act 
as  intelligently  as  I  can.  From  testimony  heretofore  presented  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Post  may  be  interested  in  this  common  stock. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  I  have  an  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  validity  of  which  has  been  attacked  in  the 
courts. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  that  Mr.  Post  is  a  party  to  this  suit  brought  by 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Post.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  suit  is  not  brought  by  the  Government.  Are 
you  a  party  to  the  suit  brought  by  these  private  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  I  am  named  in  connection  with  it. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  suit  brought  by  the  Federal  Government  affects 
the  property  in  which  Mr.  Post  is  interested.  Am  I  right  about  that, 
Mr.  Post? 

Mr.  Post.  It  does;  yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  If  you  are  a  stockholder  in  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  or  any  other  company  which  might  be  dissolved  by  this 
suit  brought  in  the  Federal  courts,  then  you  are  interested  directly. 
Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  you  are  right,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  If  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt 
you,  Mr.  Fordney.  This  suit  brought  by  the  Federal  Government 
relates  solely  to  alleged  violations  of  the  Sherman  law.  The  other 
suit  brought  by  private  individuals,  who  are  preferred  stockholders, 
relates  entirely  to  the  validity  of  this  common  stock.  Am  I  right 
about  that,  Mr.  Larkin? 

Mr.  Laekin.  That  is  quite  true;  but  Mr.  Post  is  a  stockholder  m  a 
number  of  the  companies  mentioned  there,  and  every  dollar  of  in- 
vestment he  has  in  any  one  of  those  companies  is  affected  by  that  suit. 
The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly,  because  he  is  charged  with  violat- 
ing the  Sherman  antitrust  law  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  But  that  is  a  question  entirely  separate  and  entirely  distinct 
from  the  question  raised  in  this  suit  by  private  parties  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  common  stoclf. 

Mr.  Laekin.  Quite  so.  The  danger  of  this  suit  is  the  charge,  not 
the  effect;  and  any  testimony  he  gives  enables  his  opponents  to  in- 
spect it  before  trial,  and  he  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  1  recog- 
nize your  power,  and  merely  appeal  to  your  fairness. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Just  allow  me  .to  go  further,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
power  of  Congress  is  supreme  to  the  power  of  the  courts  in  some  mat- 
ters, but  in  some  matters  not,  because  the  courts  have  the  right  to  undo 
that  which  Congress  has  done.  The  gentleman  is  an  entire  stranger 
to  me,  but  I  want  to  be  fair  to  everybody,  and  if  this  man,  by  criminal 
prosecution  or  by  the  effect  on  his  property  interests,  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  testimony  that  he  gives  here,  while  a  suit  is  pending  in 
court,  it  would  seem  to  me  it  is  optional  with  him  to  answer  the 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true  if  he  claims  constitu- 
tional exemption  on  the  ground  that  to  give  evidence  would  incrim- 
inate him,  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  was  a  bona  fide, 
fair  interest. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Or  if  it  affected  the  value  of  his  property. 
Mr.  Laekin.  I  will  advise  Mr.  Post  that  he  can  not  take  the  bene- 
fit of  the  constitutional  privilege  before  this  committee,  and  that  you 
can  make  him  answer  under  any  circumstances,  whether  he  is  indicted 
for  crime  or  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  I  can  give  you  some  help  on  that  line. 
I  do  not  think  so,  and  the  committee  will  sustain  any  fair  claim  of 
such  an  exemption.  Now,  does  any  gentleman  of  the  committee  de- 
sire to  question  the  correctness  or  the  propriety  of  the  Chair's  ruling? 
If  so,  we  will  go  into  executive  session. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  rule  on  this  question,  in 
order  that  I  may  understand  it,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 
I  understand,  as" alleged  in  this  bill  of  the  Government,  the  allegaitions 
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as  to  the  formation,  the  capitalization,  the  directors,  the  capacity  of 
the  New  York  Sugar  Co.  are  practically  correct? 

Mr.  Post.  I  understand  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  Mollenhauer 
Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  the  same  with  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  the  same  with  the  W.  J.  McCahan  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  exactly  recall  about  the  McCahan  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.,  because  we  only  have  a  minority  interest  in  that  company. 

Mr.  Rakee.  But  as  to  its  directors  and  its  capacity,  and  so  forth, 
that  is  practically  as  alleged  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  further,  the  agreement  set  out  in  this  bill,  known 
as  Exhibit  G,  is  correct? 

Mr.  Post.  Exhibits  G,  H,  I,  J,  and  K,  I  believe,  are  correct,  because 
we  furnished  them  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Laekin.  Your  statement  is  exactly  correct  except  as  to  the 
names  of  one  or  two  directors  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
and  I  called  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Government's  representa- 
tives, and  they  have  amended  their  bill  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Rakee.  As  I  understand,  that  is  exactly  your  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, too,  Mr.  Post? 
'-  Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  New,  the  objection  made  by  your  counsel,  which,  of 
course,  you  agree  in,  is  as  to  going  into  the  amount  of  money  and 
the  inside  transactions  of  how  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  acquired  these  four  companies? 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  all  a  matter  of  record  in  the  book  there,  too. 
The  only  objection,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  in  this  suit 
before  the  chancellor  of  New  Jersey  as  to  the  validity  of  stock,  some 
preferred  stockholders  are  suing  me. 

The  Chaieman.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  come. to  the  point  where, 
as  I  understand,  Mr.  Fordney  is  questioning  the  correctness  or  the 
propriety  of  the  examination  on  this  point,  and  we  will  have  to  have 
an  executive  session. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a  few  questions  before 
we  do  that.  Mr.  Post,  you  are  the  owner  of  a  portion  of  this  stock 
which  is  being  attacked  by  the  courts  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  you  are  also  a  stockholder  in  the  companies 
against  which  suit  has  been  brought  as  mentioned  in  this  bill  here? 

Mr.  Post.  I  only  have  stock  in  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
of  New  Jersey.  The  other  stock  has  all  been  exchanged  for  new 
stock. 

Mr.  Laekin.  That  is  not  exactly  correct.  You  own  stock  in  a 
Cuban  company  and  two  or  three  other  companies. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  I  am  also  interested  in  a  Cuban  company  and  one 
or  two  other  companies. 

Mr.  Laekin.  Mr.  Post  is  interested  in  stock  of  other  companies. 
For  instance,  in  the  bill  you  will  find  him  cited  as  a  director  in 
several  companies,  in  all  of  which  he  has  stock. 
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The  Chaieman.  The  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
is  charged  by  the  Government  with  having  violated  the  Sherman 
law? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  under  criminal  prosecution  about 
any  of  these  transactions? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  in  any  way;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Post,  do  you  still  own  the  5,000  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  which  originally  came  into  your  possession  of  the  National 
Sugar  Eefining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  If  it  is  declared  it  was  legally  issued,  I  own  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  still  own  it? 

Mr.  Post.  I  will  have  the  possession  of  it  when  it  is  declared  as  to 
who  owns  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  you  it  in  your  possession  now  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Where  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know  just  where  it  is  now.  I  have  a  memo- 
randum entitling  me  to  it,  but  I  have  not  the  stock. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  it  originally  delivered  to  you  by  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Post.  The  stock  was  never  given  to  me. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  never  was  in  your  possession? 

Mr.  Post.  Except  originally  as  it  was  issued  to  me  in  full. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  you  still  claim  to  own  it? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  this  suit  brought  by  private  parties  for  the 
purpose  of  canceling  that  stock  is  against  you  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  am  one  of  the  parties  to  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Jointly  with  the  Havemeyer  interests? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Laekin.  Yes;  that  is  corerct. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  Have  you  any  objection  to  answering  any  question 
pertinent  to  this  inquiry? 

Mr.  Post.  Personally,  I  have  not  any.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal 
with  regard  to  it.  It  is  only  that  I  do  not  want  to  do  an  injustice  to 
other  men  interested  with  me  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  deference  to  gentlemen 
who  may  differ,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  not  be  any  question  about 
our  duty.  Counsel  very  well  recognizes  the  situation.  He  says  there 
is  no  question  about  our  power,  and  there  can  not  be  any.  He  simply 
appeals  to  us  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  and  says :  "  You  ought  not  to  do 
this,  because  it  may  disclose  testimony  which  would  be  valuable  to 
parties  on  the  other  side.  That  is  the  only  appeal  which  is  made. 
Now,  we  would  like  to  be  fair,  and  we  are  going  to  be  fair.  We 
would  like  to  be  considerate  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  duty  with  us.  If  it  is  within  the  purview  of  our  investi- 
gation we  can  not  hesitate  because  of  an  appeal  that  it  may  injure 
somebody  in  some  other  proceeding.  No  court  in  the  land  would 
pause  about  compelling  a  witness  to  testify  in  a  matter  in  which  the 
court  had  jurisdiction,  because,  perchance,  the  matter  might  be  under 
investigation  in  some  other  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same 
matter  or  some  kindred  matter.  We  can  not  pause  here  if  it  is 
within  the  scope  of  our  investigation.  We  are  commanded  by  Con- 
gress to  perform  our  duty,  and  we  must  do  it. 

Mr.  Laekin.  May  I  answer  Judge  Madison? 
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Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Larkin.  The  contracts  are  a  matter  of  record  in  this  bill 
which  you  have  before  you.  The  official  minutes  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  documentary  form 
will  show  the  exact  transactions.  You  have  stated  my  position  cor- 
rectly, except  you  have  there,  in  the  very  best  and  the  very  highest 
class  of  evidence,  what  will  serve  your  purpose  in  forming  your  own 
conclusions. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  anything  in  this  record  showing  when  the 
common  stock  was  issued  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  issued  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  should  have  to  supply  that  information  from  certi- 
fied copies  of  the  minutes,  because  there  are  only  the  naked  allega- 
tions in  the  bill,  and  no  answer  has  been  filed  to  that  bill.  I  will 
supply  you  with  the  corporate  records,  and  you  will  have  there  the 
best  character  of  evidence  to  form  your  conclusion  on. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen,  unless  there  is  some  objection, 
I  am  going  to  proceed  with  this  examination  along  the  lines  I  have 
indicated. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man has  a  right  to  answer  yes  or  no  as  to  whether  he  will  answer 
these  questions,  if  he  feels  that  by  answering  them  he  will  be  injured 
in  any  way  or  advantage  taken  of  him  in  court  hereafter. 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Then  I  object. 

(The  committee  thereupon  went  into  executive  session,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  chairman  made  the  following  announcement :) 

The  Chairman.  Upon  consideration  of  this  question,  the  commit- 
tee, by  a  unanimous  vote,  determined  that  it  was  not  only  proper, 
but  their  duty  to  go  into  this  matter,  and  the  committee  directs  me 
to  state  that  any  reasonable  cross-examination  by  counsel,  after  the 
committee  has  finished  its  own  examination,  on  this  one  question  will 
be  permitted;  provided  such  counsel  really  in  good  faith  represents 
either  one  of  these  two  interests  involved  in  this  civil  case. 

Mr.  Larkin.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  care  to  cross- 
examine  the  witness.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  fairness  of 
the  examination  the  committee  will  make. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  only  one  side  of  that  contention. 
We  make  that  statement  so  that  if  there  is  any  desire  on  either  side 
to  supplement  the  examination  of  the  committee  on  this  one  point, 
in  reference  to  this  $10,000,000  of  common  stock,  it  will  be  permitted 
after  the  committee  has  concluded  its  own  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Post,  just  tell  us  about  that  $10,000,000 
of  common  stock. 

Mr.  Post.  I  secured  an  option  on  all  the  stock  of  these  three  com- 
panies, to  be  paid  for  in  preferred  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  organized  just  as  it  says  in  that  book 
there.  That  option  extended  for  a  few  days — four  or  five  days. 
They  organized  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  I 
offered  to  sell  this  stock  to  the  new  company  for  the  $10,000,000  of 
common  stock  and,  as  it  says  in  there,  $8,250,000  of  preferred  stock. 
The  board  of  directors 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Just  one  moment.  You  say  you 
offered  to  sell? 
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Mr.  Post.  I  offered  to  sell  to  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of 
E"ew  Jersey.  I  personally  held  the  contract  for  the  stock  of  these 
three  companies. 

The  Chaieman.  You  made  the  offer  in  behalf  of  yourself  and 
other  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Post.  And  such  others  as  were  associated  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  are  named  in  this  exhibit  to  the  Govemr 
ment's  bill? 

Mr.  Post.  The  names  of  the  individuals  who  were  associated  with 
me  are  not  named. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  who  were  those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Post.  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  the  one  I  represented. 

The  Chaieman.  You  represented  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Which  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Post.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer. 

The  Chaieman.  And  you  held  these  option  contracts  which  you 
offered  to  sell  to  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey, 
really,  for  Mr.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Post.  As  his  agent  and  representative;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  Now,  you  bought  out  the  property? 

Mr.  Post.  Bought  the  stock. 

The  Chaieman.  The  stock  of  these  three  constituent  companies 
for  preferred  stock  alone? 

Mr.  Post.  Personally,  I  had  the  option  to  pay  for  them  in  pre- 
ferred stock.  I  sold  them  to  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  for  preferred  and  common  stock. 

The  Chaieman.  But  you  bought  them 

Mr.  Post  (interposing).  I  did  not  buy  them.  I  had  an  option  to 
buy  them. 

The  Chaieman.  You  had  an  option  to  buy  them  for  preferred 
stock  alone? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  you  came  to  sell  your  option  to  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  you  say  you  required 
of  it  to  give  you  both  preferred  and  common? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  What  was  the  consideration  then  for  the  $10,000,- 
000  of  common? 

Mr.  Post.  The  fact  that  we  had  three  very  good  refineries  and 
consolidated  them  into  one  company,  which  m  a  way,  greatly  re- 
duced the  cost  of  operating. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  $10,000,000  of  common  was 
the  promoter's  profit? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  entirely,  because 

The  Chaieman  (interposing).  What  else  was  there? 

Mr.  Post.  There  were  three  refineries  brought  together. 

The  Chaieman.  When  you  do  that,  that  is  promoting,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  If  you  call  it  promoting,  yes.  They  could  operate  a 
great  deal  more  economically  than  three  refineries  operating  sepa- 
rately.   We  have  shown  that  to  be  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  combined  three  competitors? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  pretty  good  refineries? 
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Mr.  Post.  Very  good  refineries. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  got  them  to  agree  to  sell  for  $8,225,000 
of  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  you  came  to  form  the  holding  com- 
pany, or  the  owning  company,  if  you  like  that  word  better,  then 
you  not  only  issued  the  $8,225,000  preferred  to  them  and  the 
$1,750,000  of  preferred  for  treasury  stock,  but  you  also  issued  for 
the  promoters  of  this  transaction  $10,000,000  of  common? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  did  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  do  to  get 
that  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Post.  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  agreed  to  furnish  the  money  to 
finance  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see  about  that.  Let  us  see  what  the 
consideration  was.  The  companies  themselves  simply  got  the  pre- 
ferred stock? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  did  not  cost  Mr.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  any- 
thing, did  it? 

Mr.  Post.  You  will  find  there  is  a  contract  under  which  we  were 
obligg-ted  to  purchase  a  certain  percentage  of  that  preferred  stock. 

The  Chairman.  A  contract  under  which  you  were  to  purchase  a 
certain  percentage  of  that  preferred  stock  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir;  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.,  my  firm,  were  to 
purchase  the  preferred  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  behind  Howell  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  He  agreed  to  furnish  the  money. 

The  Chairman;  T\'Tiat  percentage  of  the  preferred  stock  did  you 
agree  to  purchase  for  cash  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  varied  with  different  contracts.  I  would  have  to 
refresh  my  memory  from  the  figures  in  the  books.  I  am  not  sure 
the  figures  are  in  here,  but  each  one  was  a  different  contract,  you  will 
notice. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  notice  that.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the 
first  exhibit,  Exhibit  G. 

Mr.  Post.  A  copy  of  the  contract  by  which  we  were  to  purchase  is 
not  in  here.  I  think  in  one  case  it  was  to  purchase  half  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  they  received. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see  about  that.  Take  this  first  one, 
Exhibit  G.  Was  there  any  contract  like  that  at  the  time  you  bought 
them? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Refining  Co.  it 
was  to  purchase  one-half  of  the  preferred  stock  they  received,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  other,  it  was  about  one-third. 

The  Chairman.  The  New  York  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  was  that  the 
name  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Post.  The  New  York  Sugar  Eefining  Co. ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  agreed  for  Messrs.  B.  H.  Howell, 
Son  &  Co.,  who  had  Mr.  Havemeyer's  backing,  who  had  agreed  to 
furnish  the  money,  to  purchase  one-half  of  the  preferred  stock  that 
that  company  was  to  receive  in  the  new  National  Co.  about  to  be 
organized  ? 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  correct. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  do  that? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir;  we  purchased  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  holds  that  stock  now  ? 

Mr.  Post.  According-  to  the  record,  it  is  held  by  the  American 
Sugar  Eefining  Co.  They  so  state  in  their  evidence  which  they  have 
given  here. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  Havemeyer  paid  for  it  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  paid  for  by  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  your  money  back  ? 

Mr.  Post.  We  got  our  money  back  from  the  American  Sugar 
Eefining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  neither  you,  individually,  nor  Henry  O., 
Havemeyer  purchased  any  of  this  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  We  did  purchase  it  and  took  the  risk  of  buying  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  went  into  the  coffers  of  the  American  Sugar 
Eefining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  They  afterwards  bought  the  preferred  stock  and  paid 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Havemeyer  was  the  controlling  factor  in  that? 

Mr.  Post.  He  was  the  dominating  factor  in  it.  I  think  you  have 
a  very  wrong  impression  about  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  if  I  get  the 
opportunity  I  would  like  to  correct  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  come  to  that  later.  So  that  neither  you, 
individually,  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.,  nor  Henry  O.  Havemeyer 
put  up  any  of  this  money  for  the  preferred  stock  for  which  these 
constituent  companies  were  sold? 

Mr.  Post.  We  first  put  up  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  afterwards  got  it  back  ? 

Mr.  Post.  We  afterwards  got  it  back. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Out  of  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  that,  did  Mr.  Havemeyer  furnish  any 
money  individually  for  this  concern? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  furnish  any  money,  individually? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  we  did.    B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  furnished  some. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  it  back? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  we  kept  some  of  the  preferred  stock.  We  bought 
some  of  the  preferred  and  kept  it,  and  have  it  still. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  furnish  any  money,  then,  except 
what  you  invested  in  this  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  $10,000,000  of  common  ought  to  have 
gone  to  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  ought  it? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  necessarily  so,  for  evidently  they  did  not  want  it,  as 
the  record  shows. 

The  Chairman.  It  represented  that  much  water,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  entirely  water,  because  it  had  earning  power  and 
economy  behind  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  could  sell  enough  sugar  it  would 
be  worth  100  cents  oil  the  dollar? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  we  could  sell  sugar  at  a  less  figure  and  get  the 
money  out  of  it. 
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The  Chaieman.  It  did  not  represent  any  physical  property  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir ;  nothing  except  earning  power. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  represent  the  power  of  any  physical 
property? 

Mr.  Post.  Nothing  except  earning  power. 

The  Chairman.  You  bought  the  physical  property  for  a  little  over 
$8,000,000?  f    I      J 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  company  was  capitalized  at  $20,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  considerable  margin  for  earning  power, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Larkin.  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  witness  does 
not  have  a  complete  opportunity  to  answer  the  questions,  because  you 
are  so  quick  in  putting  your  questions.  There  are  several  elements 
which  entered  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Post,  suppose  you  give  us  an  idea  of  some  of 
the  elements  that  entered  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  Post.  Of  course,  there  was  a  contract  with  B.  H.  Howell, 
Son  &  Co.,  which  was  considered  of  value,  to  do  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  been  doing  it  for  these  others  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  and  we  reduced  the  commission  one-half,  which 
in  itself  made  quite  a  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  say  along 
that  line? 

Mr.  Post.  Of  course  the  contracts  show  that  we  paid  the  expenses 
of.  doing  that  part  of  the  business,  and  that  is  what  we  were  paid 
the  commission  for. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  $10,000,000  of  common  was  issued,  to 
whom  was  it  issued? 

Mr.  Post.  To  James  H.  Post. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  give  you  the  physical  possession  of  the 
$10,000,000  of  common  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's  estate. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  what  did  you  do  with  it  then  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Havemeyer. 

The  Chairman.  To  Henry  O.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Post.  Delivered  into  his  possession ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  delivered  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  person? 

Mr.  Post.  I  personally  did  not  deliver  it  to  him,  but  it  was  de- 
livered to  him  in  person. 

The  Chairman.  You  sent  somebody  to  him? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  delivered  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  any  sort  of  paper  from  him  about 
it  ?     How  soon  after  you  got  it  did  you  send  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Probably  8  or  10  days. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  did  you  send  it  by? 
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Mr.  Post.  You  mean,  who  was  the  man  who  actually  delivered  it 
to  Mr.  Havemeyer? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  believe  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  any  acknowledgment  of  its  delivery 
from  Mr.  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  verbally. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  after  you  sent  it  to  him  did  you  get 
that  acknowledgement? 

Mr.  Post.  Within  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  any  written  acknowledgment  of  it? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  sent  the  whole  $10,000,000  of  common  to  him, 
and  did  not  keep  anything  out  for  yourself  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir ;  the  whole  thing  went  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Well,-  what  did  he  say  about  it,  when  you  saw 
him  within  a  day? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  comment  about  it  for 
some  years. 

The  Chairman.  He  just  said  that  he  got  it. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes.     I  think  there  was  no  comment  about  it  for  about 
two  years. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  not  say  anything  more  than  "I  got  the 
stock  "  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  what  he  did  say  ? 

Mr.  Post.  In  a  sense,  that  is  what  he  said. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  was  nothing  else  said.    He  k6pt 
the  whole  $10,000,000  for  two  or  three  years? 

Mr.  Post.  They  have  got  it  still ;  his  estate  has. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  business? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  voting  power  has  that  stock  in  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  The  same  power  as  the  preferred. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  voted  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Sugar 
Eefining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  always  voted  it.    It  Stands  in  my  name  on  the 
books  of  the  company? 

The  Chairman.  And  you  personally  vote  it? 

Mr.  Post.  I  personally  vote  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  sent  it  to  Havemeyer,  why  did  you  not 
transfer  it? 

Mr.  Post.  He  did  not  ask  me  to  transfer  it.    He  preferred  to  keep 
it  in  my  name. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  sent  him  the  certificates  made  out  to 
you? 

Mr.  Post.  The  certificates  made  out  to  me,  indorsed  in  blank,  or  a 
power  attached  to  them ;  I  am  not  sure  which. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  really  transferred  it  legally 
to  him? 

Mr.  Post.  He  had  the  power  to  present  that  stock  and  have  it 
transferred  at  any  time  he  wished. 
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The  Chairman.  The  transfer  was  really  made  out,  and  he  could 
have  it  put  on  record  or  not,  as  he  wanted — is  that  what  you  under- 
stand ? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  optional  with  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  have  the 
transfer  made  in  the  company's  office  or  not  ? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  usual  course  in  these  stock  transfers  ? 
Mr.  Post.  Very  often  it  is  carried  for  years  in  the  name  of  the 
original  holder. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  for  about  two  years  nothing  was  done 
about  this  common  stock,  and  nothing  said,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 
Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  1900 — this  transaction  you  speak  of? 
Mr.  Post.  The  other  was  in  1901  or  1902 ;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  1901  or  1902.     What  happened  next  about  it? 
Mr.  Post.  That  is  the  time  that  he  said  that  he  had,  for  my  services 
as  president  of  the  National  and  for  services,  put  aside  500,000  of  the 
common  stock  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  give  you  back  that  stock? 
Mr.  Post.  No;  he  gave  me  a  memorandum  showing  that  in  the 
course  of  years  it  would  be  delivered  to  me. 
The  Chairman.  In  the  course  of  years? 
Mr.  Post.  Five  years,  I  think  it  was. 
The  Chairman.  Five  years? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  From  1902? 

Mr.  Post.  1900,  probably.     I  think  it  was  dated  back. 
The  Chairman.  Then  you  ought  to  have  had  it  in  November, 
1905?  ^      . 

Mr.  Post.  I  could  have  had  it  if  I  asked  for  it. 
The  Chairman.  You  never  made  any  demand  for  if? 
Mr.  Post.  I  never  made  any  request  for  it. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  his  executors? 
Mr.  Post.  In  the  hands  of  his  executors ;  yes,  sir. 
The   Chairman.  Where   is   that   memorandum?     Have   you   got 

that?  .       ^    .         .  ^   ,  . 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  not  it  here.  I  have  it.  It  is  printed  m  some 
testimony  that  I  have  seen  somewhere.     I  can  send  it  to  you. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  Have  you  gotit.  Judge  Larkm,  m  ^printed  lorm« 

Mr.  Larkin.  No;  I  have  not  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  substance  of  lU  lou  can 
send  it  later  if  you  make  any  inaccurate  statement  about  it. 

Mr.  Post.  He  was  to  hold  it  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  to  vote 

it  as  he  chose.  ..-,.,  .   ,        ,  o     it- 

The  Chairman.  What  about  dividends  or  interest?  Was  any- 
thing said  about  that? 

Mr.  Post.  The  dividends  were  paid  to  him. 
The  Chairman.  Were  there  anv  dividends  paid  on  it? 
~       Mr.  Post.  There  was  10  per  cent  paid  in  1903  and  15  per  cent 

in  1901-  Ml-       0 

Mr.  Madison.  On  this  ten  millions  i 
The  Chairman.  On  this  $10,000  of  common  stock  ? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  In  this  memorandum  that  he  gave  you,  did  he 
say  what  he  was  going  to  do  about  dividends  on  it  for  you,  or  did 
you  get  the  dividends? 

Mr.  Post.  I  got  the  dividends;  yes,  sir. 

The  Cpiaieman.  You  got  two  dividends? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  $50,000  in  one  case  and  $75,000  in  the 
other  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  got  10  per  cent— $125,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  that  $125,000,  actually? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  those  two  years  Mr.  Havemeyer  got 

Mr.  Post.  The  checks  were  sent  to  him;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  A  million  dollars  in  one  case? 

Mr.  Post.  A  million  dollars  in  one  case. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir ;  for  account  of  whoever  he  represented. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  represent  anybody  but  himself,  did  he, 
according  to  your  view  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Post.  According  to  the  records,  the  other  people,  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  did  not  care  to  have  the  common  stock. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  records? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  according  to  the  records  that  have  come  out  in  the 
testimony.     Personally  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Anyhow,  you  know  that  it  was  in  Havemeyer's 
name? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  went  to  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  he  got  the  checks? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  he  and  his  family  now  claim  to  own 
that  stock?  . 

Mr.  Post.  They  do;  yes,  sir.  I  am  advised  that  it  was  legally 
issued. 

The  Chairman.  That  it  was  legally  issued? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  that  advice, 
as  long  as  you  are  interested  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  advised  you  of  that? 

Mr.  Post.  My  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes.  You  do  not  know  what  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  counsel  think  of  it? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  I  have  not  asked  them. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  it  that  brought  this  suit?  That  is  a 
matter  of  record,  of  course;  but  you  might  tell  us,  if  you  know. 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  brought  by  Nathaniel  Tooker  and  about  six  other 
stockholders. 

_  The  Chairman.  In  other  words— I  want  to  get  them  by  classifica- 
tion— they  are  preferred  stockholders? 

Mr.  Post.  Preferred  stockholders;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  And  they  allege  that  there  was  no  consideration 
■whatever  for  this  common  stock?     Is  that  the  suit? 

Mr.  Post.  Mr.  Larkin,  is  that  the  gist  of  it? 

Mr.  Larkin.  That  is  substantially  it. 

The  Chairman.  To-day  do  you  claim  any  part  of  that  $10,000,000 
of  stock? 
.   Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  half  a  million  of  it? 

Mr.  Post.  Half  a  million  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  else  claim  any  of  it  besides  your- 
self and  the  Havemeyer  estate? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  ever  been  any  traftsfer  made  on  the 
books  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  has  not  been  transferred. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  whole  $10,000,000  stands  in  your 
name? 

Mr.  Post.  So  far  as  the  records  go,  it  stands  in  my  name. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  whole  $10,000,000  was  standing  in  your 
name  on  the  records  of  the  company,  how  did  you  make  out  the 
checks  for  this  million  and  million  and  a  half  of  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Post.  How  did  I  make  out  the  checks? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Post.  The  checks  came  to  me  as  stockholder  of  record. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  the  checks  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  transferred  them  to  Mr.  Havemeyer. 

The  Chairman.  You  indorsed  them  to  Henry  O.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  I  deposited  them  through  our  accounts  and  gave 
him  checks  as  he  wanted  them.     We  represented  his  interest  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  and  you  gave  to  him  individually  checks 
for  this  two  million  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  H.  O.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  dividend  was  in  1904,  as  I  understood 
you? 

Mr.  Post.  1903,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  1903;  the  second  one  1904? 

Mr.  Post.  1904;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  1905  ? 

Mr.  Post.  There  have  never  been  any  dividends  since. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  never  been  any  since? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  pay  any  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No ;  those  are  the  only  two  that  have  been  paid. 

The  CifAiRMAN.  So  they  have  paid  25  per  cent  only  since  the  issue 
of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  In  11  years. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  common  stock  got  any  value  on  the  stock 
exchange  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  it  is  not  listed  on  the  stock  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  ever  been  listed? 

Mr.  Post.  Never;  no,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  is  there  any  member  of  the  committee 
that  wants  to  supplement  the  investigation  on  this  one  point — I  mean 
on  the  examination  up  to  this  period?  I  ask  the  question  because  I 
want  to  give  counsel  some  rights  about  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  are  One  or  two  questions  that  I  have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Malby  will  ask  you  some  questions. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  you  have  it  all  in  already;  I  am  not  quite 
sure.     I  will  just  briefly  rehearse  it. 

The  National  Sugar  Refilling  Co.  was  organized  by  the  taking  in 
of  three  other  companies? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Located  and  doing  business  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Ne'w'York  City. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Post.  All  in  New  York  City;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  aggregate  stock  of  which  amounted  to  about 
$8,200,000? 

Mr.  Post.  That  was  what  was  paid  for  thetn  in  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  agreement  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  was  to  pay 
for  them  in  the  preferred  stock  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  was,  however,  issued  $10,000,000  of  preferred 
stock? 

Mr.  PoSt.  Issued  as  it  was  paid  for  or  exchanged  for  stock. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  not  all  issued  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  not  all  issued  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  it  all  authorized  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  all  authorized  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  was  the  amount  that  was  aut\horized  a  matter  of 
book  record  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  it  is  all  in  the  minutes  and  all  in  the  records. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  it  shows  an  authorization  to  issue  $10,000,000  of 
preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Doe^  that  same  resolution  authorize  the  issuing  of 
$10,000,000  of  common  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  the  resolution  also  recite  the  purposes  for  which 
that  authorization  to  issue  stock  is  made  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  does,  I  believe ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  think  it  does?    Are  those  minutes  getatable? 

Mr.  Post.  Oh,  yes ;  we  can  produce  them.    We  have  not  them  here. 

Mr.  Larkin.  Mr.  Malby,  may  I  interrupt  a  moment?  Mr.  Raker 
has  in  his  hands  extracts  from  books  which  I  gave  him,  which  show 
copies  of  the  resolution  authorizing  the  issue  of  stock.  Those  are 
correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  I  was  just  going  to  mention  that  matter. 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  would  suggest  that  you  let  him  read  them  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  should  like  to  have  that  authorization  inserted  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  on  the  first  page.    Here  it  is. 
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Mr.  Maujy.  Please  give  the  stenographer  the  page  of  the  document, 
whatever  it  is,  and  he  can  insert  it  at  his  leisure. 

Mr.  Eakee.  There  are  two  resolutions.    Here  they  are. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  will  be  found  printed  at  the  end  of 
this  morning's  proceedings.) 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  so  far  as  the  purchase  of  these  three  companies 
was  concerned,  it  was  not  necessary  to  issue  more  than  $8,200,000,  or 
a  sum  equivalent  to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  three  companies 
taken  in? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  it  was  necessary  to  issue  the  other,  because  that 
was  the  only  way  they  could  buy  them — as  a  consolidated  company. 

Mr.  Malby.  Why  ?    That  was  all  you  had  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Post.  Because  I  had  the  option  on  the  three  of  them,  and  if 
they  wanted  to  avail  of  that  option  it  was  necessary  to  pay  the  price 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  was  the  price  agreed  to  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Ten  million  of  common  stock  and  $8,250,000  of  pre- 
ferred. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  let  us  see  how  that  was.  You  had  an  optioji  to 
buy  the  three  companies  ? 

Mr.  Post.  The  stock  of  the  three  companies. 

Mr.  Malby.  For  $8,200,000? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  and  at  that  rate,  pro  rata,  for  whatever  was  sur- 
remdiered.    It  all  came  in. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  got  a  pro  rata  share  according  to  the  amount  for 
which  they  had  outstanding  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  that  transaction  you  represented  Mr.  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer? 

Mr.  Post.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  As  his  agent? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Having  secured  these  options  to  purchase  the  stock  of 
these  three  companies  for  $8,200,000,  then,  is  the  story  that  it  was 
offered  to  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  of  New  Jersey  for 
$10,000,000  of  preferred  and  $10,000,000  of  common  stock 

Mr.  Post.  $8,250,000  of  preferred  and  $10,000,000  of  common. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  for  the 
option  which  you  had  secured  for  him  to  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  was  to  issue  stock  in  the  sum  of  $8,200,000  preferred  and  $10,000,- 
000  of  common? 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  your  option  recited  that 
they  were  to  be  paid  in  the  preferred  stock  of  the  National  Sugar 
Eefining  Co.  in  the  aggregate  only  $8,200,000? 

Mr.  Post.  $8,250,000, 1  think  it  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  $8,250,000? 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  near  enough— yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  was  no  necessity  for  that,  excepting  the  profits 
arising  to  Mr.  Havemeyer  in  the  transaction,  was  there?  In  other 
words,  it  could  have  been  completed  just  as  well  for  the  issuing  of 
$8  250,000  as  it  was  for  the  authorization  of  the  issiie  of  $10,000,000 
of 'preferred  and  $10,000,000  of  common  ?  -  ' 
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Mr.  Post.  No  ;  I  think  it  could  not  have  been,  because  if  there  had 
not  been  this  additional  common  they  would  not  have  secured  the 
three  refineries. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  would 
not  have  turned  over  his  option  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  Unless  he  got  some  bonus  in  return  ? 

Mr,  Post.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  were  the  directors  of  the  National  Sugar  Eefining 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Post.  Are  they  in  that  book,  Mr.  Larkin  ? 

Mr.  Eakee.  Let  me  see  that  book  a  moment  right  there,  will  you  ? 

(The  book  referred  to  was  handed  to  Mr.  Eaker.) 

Mr.  Laekin.  They  are  in  the  Government  book,  incorrectly  stated. 
They  are  in  that  book  that  Mr.  Kaker  has. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Is  this  the  place,  on  the  top  of  the  page  on  the  right- 
hand  side  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Shall  I  repeat  them  ? 

Mr.  Eakee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Just  put  them  into  the  record,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Post.  I  will  repeat  them  just  as  they  are  here:  James  H.  Post, 
Frederick  D.  MoUenhauer  Frederick  H.  Howell,  Herbert  D.  Cory, 
George  E.  Bunker,  Claus  Doscher,  and  Henry  F.  MoUenhauer. 

Mr.  Malby.  Tose  are  directors  of  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co. 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Post.  Of  New  Jersey;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  any  of  these  gentlemen  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  any;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  they  own  stock  in  the  American  Sugar  Eefining 
Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them  did;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Havemeyer  did,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Post.  He  was  not  a  director. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  he  was  a  stockholder  ? 

Mr.  Post.  In  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr,  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Post.  Oh,  yes;  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Malby.  This  sale,  of  course,  was  made  to  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co. ;  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  The  sale  was  made  to  them? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes, 

Mr.  Post.  They  concluded  to  purchase  the  preferred  stock. 
_  Mr.  Malby.  What  time  elapsed  between  the  purchase  by  the  Na- 
tional Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  these  three  subsidiary  companies  and 
the  turning  our  by  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  half  of  their 
stock  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Probably  a  week  or  10  days. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  it  was  substantially  one  transaction:  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  so  understood  by  the  parties  who  consummated 
the  deal? 
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Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know  what  their  understanding  was  in  regard 
to  it.  *= 

Mr.  Malby.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  at  the  time  the  stoclc  issue 
was  authorized  by  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
had  it  not  already  been  agreed  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
should  take  half  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  had  been  or  not.  There  were- 
other  buyers. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  say  within  a  few  days  afterwards? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  within  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Did  anybody  put  up  any  money  to  pay  for  that  stock 
ox  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  did.     That  is  my  firm. 

Mr.  Malby.  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  copartnership. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  money  did  they  put  up  ? 

Mr.  Post.  We  put  up  three  or  four  million  dollars  along  at  times, 
as  it  was  wanted. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  get  that.  I  thought  the 
subsidiary  companies-  had  agreed  to  take  the  stock  of  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Post.  The  subsidiary  companies  agreed  to  take  the  stock  of 
the  company,  but  we  agreed  to  purchase  back  from  each  group  of 
men  a  certain  percentage  of  their  stock — in  one  case  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malby.  By  the  way,  whom  do  you  mean  by  "  we  "  ? 

Mr.  Post.  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co. 

Mr.  MApY.  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  agreed  to  take  back  from 
these  subsidiary  companies  a  certain  portion  of  their  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  From  the  stockholders;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Can  you  tell  how  much,  in  the  aggregate,  you  did, 
take  back  ? 

Mr.  Post.  During  the  three  or  four  months  we  took  back  about 
four  million  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  I  think. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  did  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  have  to  do  with 
that  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  They  delivered  it  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.. 
at  different  times  and  received  their  check  for  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  got  their  money  back? 

Mr.  Post.  And  got  their  money  back  in  that  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  they  transfer  it  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  as  fast  as  they  paid  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Post.  They  indorsed  it  in  blank  and  delivered  it  to  the  Amer-- 
ican  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.    Malby.  Was   there   any    considerable    period   of    time   that 
elapsed  between  the  advancement  of  the  money  by  B.  H.  Howell  & 
Co.  and  the  receipt  of  the  money  back  from  the  American  Sugar . 
Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  very  long;  it  was  probably  within  a  few  days  of" 
the  time  we  paid  for  it  that  they  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  fact  about  the  business  is  that  the  firm  of  B.  H. 
Howell  &  Co.  was  just  simply  acting  as  a  sort  of  an  intermediary 
for  the  transfer  of  this  stock  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,, 
was  it  not? 
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Mr.  Post.  We  were  acting  for  Mr.  Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Malbx.  Was  not  the  firm  acting  simply  as  a  means  of  trans^ 
ferring  the  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  not  understood  that  they  should  have  any 
real  interest — permanent  interest  or  permanent  capital  invested? 

Mr.  Post.  We  did  have  permanent  capital  invested  in  it;  we 
always  have  had,  but  not  to  the  extent  of _ 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  us  keep  right  at  this  subject.  With  respect  to 
these  three  or  four  million  dollars  which  you  were  to  pay,  it  was 
not  intended  that  you  should  have  any  permanent  interest,  and  you 
simply  acted  as  the  agent  to  transfer  the  stock  to  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  there  any  resolution  of  the  board  authorizing 
Mr.  Havemeyer  to  keep  the  $10,000,000  of  common  stock,  other  than 
the  title  which  he  claims  to  have  secured  by  the  surrender  of  the 
option  on  these  various  subsidiary  companies  to  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  no  information  in  regard  to  that.  I  am  not  con- 
nected with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Post,  I  see  by  the  bill  filed  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  that  you  are 
charged  with  being  the  owner  of  some  5,000  shares  of  this  common 
stock. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  From  whom  did  you  secure  that  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Mr.  Havemeyer  gave  it  to  me  in  1901  or  1902 — gave  me 
the  memorandum  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  gave  you  a  memorandum  stating  that  you  were 
the  equitable  owner? 

Mr.  Post.  Of  5,000  shares. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  5,000  shares  of  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that  much  in  detail,  but  was 
that  understood  between  you  as  being  in  the  nature  of  compensation 
for  the  services  which  you  had  rendered  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  because  in  the  original  understanding  I  was  not 
to  have  any  of  the  common  stock.  He  was  not  under  any  obligation 
to  give  it  to  me  at  all,  but  I  had  been 

Mr.  Malby.  That  brings  up  another  question  which  I  did  not 
intend  to  ask.  What  consideration  did  you  pay  Mr.  Havemeyer  for 
the  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  I  worked  at  the  matter  for  two  or  three  years,  of  course, 
trying  to  arrange  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  you  get  back  to  what  I  asked  you  before.  Was 
it  not,  then,  in  the  nature  of  compensation  for  services  performed 
in  connection  with  bringing  off  this  deal  ? 

Mr.  Post.  At  the  time  it  was  largely  in  view  of  my  not  receiving 
any  salary  as  president  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  will  get  at  it  better  in  this  way — I  think  we  agree 
as  to  the  fact:  The  fact  about  the  business  was,  as  you  understood 
it,  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  presented  you  with  5,000  shares  of  this  stock 
in  consideration  of  the  services  which  you  had  rendered  with  refer- 
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ence  to  securing  the  subsidiary  companies  for  the  National  Sugar 
Kehning  Co  and  in  selling  the  half  interest  of  the  National  Sugar 
Kehnmg  Co.  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  He  probably  had  that  in  mind,  but  he  was  not  obligated 
to  give  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  know  he  was  not  obligated,  but  it  was  regarded  by 
you  both  as  compensation  for  those  services,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  He  stated  at  the  time  that  it  was  in  view  of  my  not 
receiving  any  salary  as  president  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co  , 
and  I  did  not  go  into  details  about  it.    It  was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Malby.  Naturally  you  regarded  it  as  sufficient  compensation? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Without  questioning  the  motives  of  the  transfer  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  someone  else  also  received  some  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  I  only  know  that  from  hearsay. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  alleged  in  the  bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  no  knowledge  in  regard  to  that,  except  what  I 
have  seen  printed  in  the  bill  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  you  have  received  the  dividends  on  the  common 
stock  since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  the  only  dividends  declared  the  two  dividends  to 
which  you  have  referred  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Those  are  the  only  dividends ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  common  stock  has  not  paid  any  dividends  since? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  since  1904. 

Mr.  Malby.  Nothing  except  the  10  and  the  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  accumulated  surplus  from  which  it  could  be 
paid? 

Mr.  Post.  There  is  not  sufficient  surplus  to  pay  it;  no. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  a  surplus  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
is  there  not? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  about  $600,000  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  organization  by  which 
the  common  stock  is  entitled  to  the  payment  of  dividends  after  the 
preferred  stock  has  been  paid? 

Mr.  Post.  The  common  stock  is  entitled  to  all  the  earnings  after 
the  preferred  stock  has  received  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then,  really,  if  this  transaction  stands  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  common  stock,  the  holders  are  entitled  to  a  distribution  of  this 
$600,000  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  but  it  would  take  all  their  capital — all  their  cur- 
rent capital,  you  might  call  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  have  an  equitable  interest  in  it,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Will  you  tell  me  what  became  of  the  $1,750,000  of 
preferred  stock  not  issued  in  return  for  the  subsidiary  companies 
which  went  into  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  About  $1,400,000  was  used  to  buy  a  one-quarter  interest 
in  the  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Larkin.  To  buy  an  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  What  percentage  of  that  company  did  they  buy  ? 
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Mr.  Post.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malby.  ^^at  became  of  the  other  $750,000? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  sold  for  cash,  and  the  money  was  put  into  the 

treasury.  ,  ^  -r,  ^   ■       ri    q 

Mr.  Malby.  The  treasury  of  the  National  Sugar  Eehning  Co.  i 

Mr.  Post.  The  treasury  of  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  of 
New  Jersey :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  included  in  the  $600,000  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Post.  It  is ;  yes  sir.  .  c^  -n  n   ■ 

Mr.  Malby.  You  say  the  reason  why  the  National  Sugar  Kehning 
Co.  was  organized  in  New  Jersey  instead  of  in  New  York  was  a 
question  of  taxation? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  at  that  time ;  yes,  sir.  The  same  reason  does  not 
apply  now,  I  believe,  or  would  not  apply  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  only  tax  which  you  had  to  pay  m  New  York  at 
that  time  was  the  organization  tax,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  the  law  was  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  did  not  have  to  pay  any  tax  on  the  stocks  or 
bonds  of  the  company  in  New  York,  did  you? 

Mr.  Post.  They  paid  it  on  the  personal  property  and  on  the  real 
estate  in  New  York  State,  just  as  they  do  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  Personal  property  does  not  include  stocks  or  bonds? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  a  share  of  stock  or  a  bond  m  New 
York.  State,  issued  by  a  corporation  which  has  already  paid  a  cor- 
porate tax,  is  not  taxable,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  are  correct  about  that.  The  only  thing  that  has 
been  changed  is  the  organization  tax,  which  has  been  changed  from 
one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent  to  one-fiftieth  of  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know.  You  probably  have  the  facts  before 
you. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  is  correct.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Laekin.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  was  it  in  New  Jersey  at  that  time?  Do 
you  remember? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  remember.     It  was  not  very  large. 

Mr.  Larkin.  One-fiftieth,  I  think— the  same  as  in  New  York,  is 
it  not?  ^,    . 

Mr.  Malby.  One-fiftieth,  I  believe.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  gentleman  wish  to  ask  questions 
on  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Post,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  consolidation 
of  these  three  companies  under  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co., 
they  were  separate,  independent,  and  distinct  companies,  were  they 
not? 
Mr.  Post.  They  were;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  was  the  New  York  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  with 
a  melting  capacity  of  2,000,000  pounds  daily,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  not  as  large  at  that  time,  but  it  is  a  good  deal 
larger  than  that  now.  _ 

Mr.  Madison.  There  was  the  MoUenhauer  Sugar  Eefining  Co., 
with  a  melting  capacity  of  a  million  pounds  daily  f 
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-Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  was  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  a  New 

M    ^o^Po^ation,  Avith  a  melting  capacity  of  a  million  pounds? 
'   IT'  ^/r°^^"  ^^^  Virtually  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  These  three  companies' Were  all  competing  with  the 
AmericanSugar  Refining  Co.,  were  they  not?       . 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir.  ■        - 

Mr.  Madison.  As  I  catch  the  matter,  Mr.  Havem6yer  and  others 
concluded  to  buy  up  and  get  control  of  those  three  companies  That 
IS  triie,  IS  it  not  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Madison.  In  order,  of  course,  to  take  them  out- of.  competition 
with  them «  ^ 

Mr.  Post.  Not  to  be  taken  out  of  competition  with  them  You 
might  think  offhand  that  that  was  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  mean  to  say,  so  that  they  obtained  control  of 
them  ? 

Mr.  Post.  They  could  have  dictated  the  policy  if  they  wished  to- 
yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Madison.  And  so  that  thereafter  they  could  compel  them  if 
they  wished  to,  to  work  in  unison  and  harmony  with  them  ?  ' 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  true,  is  it? 

Mr.  Post.  But  they  never  used  their  power  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  undertake  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they 
let  them  go  on  and  compete  in  any  and  all  ways  they  wished  ? 

Mr.  Post.  They  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  there  was  not  any  unity  and  harmony  between 
them? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  want  to  tax  our  credulity  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Post.  You  can  find  it  as  a  matter  of  record.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  Mr.  Post,  you  did  succeed  in  combining  them  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  did  succeed  in  absolutely  bringing  them  to- 
gether under  Mr.  Havemeyer's  control,  and  that  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  the  process  you  also  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
over  and  above  the  actual  value  of  those  properties,  something  like 
$10,000,000  of  capital  stock,  upon  which,  up  to  date  $2,500,000  of. 
dividends  have  been  paid.     That  is  true  also,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know  how  you  get  at  the  actual  value  of  such 
stock;  that  was  the  only  thing. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  did  not  testify,  in  response  to 
questions  by  our  chairman — — 
Mr.  Post.  For  the  physical  property,  $8,250,000. 
Mr.  Madison  (continuing).  That  you  had  delivered  to  those  com- 
panies an  amount  which  represented  the  physical  valuation  of  the 
properties? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir ;  but  they  had  other  value  besides  the  physical 
value. 

99220— No.  6—11 3 
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Mr.  Madison.  Ah,  yes.  It  had  another  value  which  was  purely 
speculative  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Madison.  The  question  as  to  what  it  was  is  a  matter  dependent 
upon  future  business  conditions,  and  profits,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir.  .  . 

Mr.  Madison.  So,  as  a  result  of  this  entire  transaction,  making  a 
lone  story  short,  you  got  control  of  three  companies,  an  interest  m  a 
fourth,  the  W.  J.  McCjahan  Co.,  and  a  stock  profit  of  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir— of  book  value. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  said  "  a  stock  profit  of  $10,000,000,"  upon  which 
$2,500,000  of  dividends  has  been  paid? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  Mr.  Post,  you  set  about  deliberately  to  accom- 
plish this  result?    The  matter  was  planned  in  advance,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  plan  was  made  in  advance  to  do  these  very 

things  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Madison.  All  right.  It  was  also  planned  m  advance  that  you 
were  to  go  out  and,  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Havemeyer,  were  to  make  an 
agreement  with  these  separate  companies  to  deliver  them  so  much 
preferred  stock  for  their  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then  you  were  to  organize  the  National  Sugar  Ive- 
fining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Of  which  you  were  to  be  president  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  carried  that  out  ? 

Mj*.  Post.  We  did. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  got  actual  physical  possession  of  the  stock  ot 
these  three  companies  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Madison.  And  then,  having  actual  physical  possession  ot  tlie 
stock  of  these  three  companies,  you  went  to  yourself,  as  the  president 
of  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co. 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  I  went  to  the  directors  of  the  National  Sugar  Hehn- 

ing  Co. 

Mr.  Madison.  Ah,  yes;  but  you  were  the  president  ( 

Mr.  Post.  But  I  was  not  acting  in  this  particular  matter.  The 
records  show  that  I  did  not  act  personally. 

Mr.  Madison.  Oh !  You  carefully  refrained  from  acting  in  that 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  named  the  directors 
in  advance,  had  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  had  named  them ;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  you  had  named  them  in  advance? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Distinctions  without  dijQference  do  not  ordinarily 
appeal  to  me ;  I  do  not  know  how  they  do  to  others. 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  there  is  a  little  difference. 
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Mr.  Larkin.  May  I  ask  whether  that  is  a  question  that  goes  on  the 
record — that  observation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  the  observation  of  the  gentleman  goes  on 
the  record. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  so,  and  I  think  the  situation  was  such  as 
to  provoke  it.    I  want  to  be  fair  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Laekin.  I  do  not  think  you  are,  Mr.  Madison. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  I  beg  pardon ;  perhaps  the  entire  story  has 
somewhat  affected  me. 

You  actually  went  to  your  board  of  directors  and  offered  to  them 
that  in  consideration  of  your  delivering  to  your  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  the  stock  and  the  control  of  these 
three  companies  they  were  to  deliver  to  you  in  exchange  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  up  to  $8,250^,000,  and  then, 
in  addition,  give  to  you  as  a  profit  for  this  transaction — as  a  pro- 
moter's profit,  according  to  your  statement  to  the  chairman — $10,- 
000,000  of  common  stock  ? 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  that  was  the  consideration? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  further  to  ask.  I 
think  I  understand  the  matter,  and  I  do  not  want  to  ask  anything 
further. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  few  questions. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  proceed. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Eight  in  connection  with  what  Mr.  Madison  asked 
you,  let  me  ask  you  this :  You  appeared  at  this  first  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  And,  as  stated  to  him,  you  succeeded  in  electing  these 
directors  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  you  were  elected  yourself? 

Mr.  Post.  And  I  was  elected  myself. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  you  had  this  matter  arranged  before  the  board 
met,  as  to  the  issuance  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes',  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  when  the  board  met  you  simply  retired? 

Mr.  Post.  And  they  passed  those  resolutions. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  the  board  then  passed  the  resolution  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prior  agreement? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  then  on  the  next  day,  June  2,  1900,  when  it  came 
to  issuing  the  stock,  you  had  the  same  arrangement? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  you,  being  president  of  the  board  of  directors, 
retired,  and  the  board  then  earned  out  the  prior  agreement  between 
you  and  the  rest  of  the  board? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  they  entered  in  the  minutes  on  both  occasions 
these  resolutions? 

Mr.  Post.  Exact  copies  of  them. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Those  are  exact  copies  which  we  find  on  pages  4  and 
5  of  this  bill  that  has  been  referred  to,  in  the  court  of  chancery  of 
New  York? 
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Mr.  Post.  New  Jersey.  .  j.    ^  , ,    j. 

Mr.  Eakee.  New  Jersey,  I  meant  to  say.    Is  it  not  a  tact  that  you 
had  consulted  with  Mr.  Havemeyer  before  this? 
Mr.  Post.  Oh,  yes;  very  often.  _ 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  consulted  in  regard  to  this  arrangement  i 
Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  was  carried  out  according  to  the  agreement 
between  you  and  Mr.  Havemeyer? 
Mr.  Post.  It  was;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  since  that  time  you  have  continued  to  vote  this 
common  stock,  with  the  exception  of  the  meeting  that  was  held  in 
March  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Post.  March,  1911 ;  that  is  right. 
Mr.  Raker.  March,  1911? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  simply  declined  to  vote  the  common  stock 
because,  by  your  declining  to  vote,  there  would  be  no  quorum  ? 
Mr.  Post.  No  quorum;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  therefore  the  old  directors,  whom  you  had  elected 
yourself,  were  still  in  existence?  _ 

Mr.  Post.  They  are  still  in  existence. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  are  still  in  existence  by  virtue  of  your  not 
voting  the  common  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have,  during  all  that  time 
since  the  organization  of  this  corporation,  controlled  the  election  of 
the  directors? 

Mr.  Post.  We  have;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Raker.  And  the  corporation? 
Mr.  Post.  We  have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Which  took  in  these  other  corporations? 
Mr.  Post.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  you  did  not  inform  these 
other  parties  that  came  in  as  to  the  fact  that  you  were  to  retain 
$10,000,000  of  the  common  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  They  knew  of  it,  because  it  was  right  iji  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Raker;  All  right;  I  will  change  that,  then.    That  is  not  what 

I  meant  to  say.    I  withdraw. that.    Let  it  staiid,  however.    It  is  all 

right. 

Mr.  Post.  All  right.  _    . 

Mr.  Raker.  You  did  not  inform  them  that  you  were  to  receive 

$10,000,000  of  common  stock  that  you  were  not  paying  any  value  for, 

did  you? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  they  knew  the  whole  history  of  the  whole  trans- 
action— every  one  of  those  directors. 
Mr.  Raker.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Post.  Every  one  of  those  directors  knew  just  the  history  of 
the  matter. 
Mr.  Raker.  Which  ones  ? 
Mr.  Post.  Every  one  of  them. 
Mr.  Raker.  MoUenhauer? 
Mr.  Post.  MoUenhauer; 
Mr,  Raker.  Ajid  Howell? 
Mr.  Post.  And  Howell. 
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Mr.  Eaker.  And  Corey? 

Mr.  Post.  And  Corey. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  Bunker?  '  ■ 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  Doscher? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  Henry  F.  MoUenhauer? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  informed  them  of  the  fact? 

Mr.  Post.  They  knew  the  details  of  it,  just  as  I  did ;  ves,  sir, 

Mr.  Eakeh.  And  that  you  were  getting  this  $10,000,000  of  common 
stock  without  paying  anything  for  it? 

Mr.  Post.  They  knew  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eailer.  And  notwithstanding  that  they  voted  to  give  you - 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  quite  a  customary  way  to  do  it  in  such 
cases. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  have  continued  that  custom  right  along  up  to  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  in  the  issuing  of  common  stock.  We  continued  to 
own  that  common  stock ;  yes,  sir.  We  were  no  different  from  many 
other  large  corporations  as  to  the  method  of  doing  it— practically 
the  same  method. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Did  you  not  understand  at  that  time  that  you  could 
not  issue  common  stock  unless  there  was  value  paid  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  depends  upon  what  you  call  "  value." 

Mr.  Eaker.  Well,  just  as  you  have  stated  it,  you  understood  that 
a  corporation  could  not  issue  either  preferred  or  common  stock  unless 
there  had  been  full  value  paid  for  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  and  they  considered  that  in  putting  those  re- 
fineries together,  with  the  method  that  was  followed,  they  were 
giving  value  for  it. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  you  have  stated,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
heretofore,  that  this  consideration,  if  it  was  such,  or  whatever  it  was, 
simply  amounted  to  a  promoter's  interest  that  he  got  for  promoting 
the  corporation— that  is,  this  $10,000,000  of  stock?. 

Mr.  Post.  You  would  have  to  take  into  account  these  other  things, 
of  course;  but  still,  virtually 

Mr.  Eaker.  Well,  taking  them  all  into  account,  it  amounted  to 
that ;  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  A  man  goes  out,  promotes  a  corporation,  and,  simply 
by  virtue  of  the  promotion,  he  gets  so  much  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  that  was  the  only  consideration  that  was  paid 
to  the  corporation  that  was  formed  for  this  $10,000,000  of  common 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  I  understand  that  you  gave  these  other  parties 
who  came  in  under  the  formation  of  the  refining  company  notice  of 
the  agreement  between  you  and  Havemeyer  about  that  common 
stock? 

Mr.  Post.  You  mean  information  as  to  the  amount  of  common 
stock  which  was  to  be  issued  ? 
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Mr.  Eakee.  No;  what  consideration  you  were  to  pay  for  this 
$10,000,000? 

Mr.  Post.  Those  directors  knew  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  other  parties  did  not  know — the  men  that 
were  putting  in  their  property  ? 

Mr.  Post.  They  were  the  ones  who  represented  the  people  who 
put  in  their  property.  They  were  the  committee,  apparentlj^,  who 
had  practically  all  of  the  stock  in  their  possession— at  least,  in  one 
case  two-thirds  and  in  another  case  three-fourths. 

Mr.  Raker.  These  other  people  did  not  make  an  investigation  as 
to  the  physical  value  of  these  properties? 

Mr.  Post.  They  knew  of  them,  because  they  had  grown  up  with 
them. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know ;  but  they  did  not  make  any  inventory  of  the 
matter,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  estimated,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
physical  value  at  that  time  was  about  $8,250,000  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  should  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, those  two  resolutions  on  page  4  and  page  5  of  this  book.  The 
reporter  may  take  the  book  and  copy  them  if  he  returns  it,  I 
presume? 

Mr.  Laekin.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ra-kee.  It  goes  on  to  page  6,  Mr.  Reporter. 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  wish  you  would  also  have  inserted,  Mr.  Raker,  in 
the  resolution  the  contract  with  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.,  because 
this  witness  has  been  asked  questions  about  it  repeatedly  and  has 
been  obliged  to  answer  in  the  form  of  a  conclusion,  and  his  answers 
do  not  correctly  state  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  Exhibit  A,  Exhibit  B,  Exhibit  C,  Exhibit  D, 
and  Exhibit  E,  which  are  part  of  this  bill,  and  are  correct  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes.  I  assume  so.  You  have  the  only  copy  of  them, 
and  I  can  not  tell  what  they  are ;  but  I  assume  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  you  have  gone  over  the  books,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  understand  that  they  are  practically  correct? 

Mr.  Laekin.  All  the  exhibits  which  are  annexed  to  that  bill  are 
correct;  but  I  do  not  know  what  exhibits  you  are  mentioning  when 
you  say  Exhibit  A,  Exhibit  B,  Exhibit  C,  Exhibit  D,  and  Exhibit  E. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  his  atten- 
tion to  such  part  of  those  things  as  he  wants  to  identify  and  put 
them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Raker's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  want  to  look  at  them  before  they  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  the  ones  I  have  just  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  Mark  the  parts  of  them  you  want  the  stenog- 
rapher to  copy. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  They  are  all  the  exhibits,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  All  the  exhibits. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  cover  the  case  as  stated  by  Mr.  Post,  the  written 
record,  and  I  think  they  should  go  in. 
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Mr,  Laekin.  You  have  got  Exhibits  A,  B,  and  C  already  in. 
They  are  in  that  bill. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  would  not  be  in  the  record,  necessarily. 
Things  that  are  in  this  bill  are  not  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Rakee.  They  are  not  in  the  record ;  that  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Lakkin  (after  examining  exhibits).  These  are  correct. 

(The  various  exhibits  referred  to  and  the  resolutions  referred  to 
will  be  found  appended  to  the  report  of  this  morning's  proceedings.) 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Mr.  Post,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  absorption 
of  these  subsidiary  companies? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  the  growth  of  two  or  three  years  of  working. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  I  mean,  in  whose  mind  ?  Who  first  suggested  it  to 
you? 

Mr.  Post.  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  suggested  it  to  the  others. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  are  the  father  of  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  suppose  I  am,  as  I  was  the  active  one  in  bringing  it 
about;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  say  you  received  an  option,  and  the  life  of  that 
option  was  four  or  five  days  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  tells  right  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes,  I  understand — in  which  you  were  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  securing  the  absorption  of  the  New  York  Sugar 
Eefining  Co.  and  the  MoUenhauer  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  and  the  Na- 
tional Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sr. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  With  whom  did  you  deal  in  this  negotiation  with 
the  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Largely  with  Mr.  Doscher,  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany— ^Mr.  Claus  Doscher. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Mr.  Doscher  alone? 

Mr  Post.  He  represented  the  stockholders  under  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  With  whom  did  you  negotiate  in  the  case  of  the 
MoUenhauer  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Mr.  Frederick  D.  MoUenhauer,  who  had  an  option  on 
their  stock. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  how  it  happened  that  they  secured  the 
option  themselves,  individually,  before  they  commenced  to  negotiate 
with  you  ?    Was  that  a  preconceived  idea  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  it  was  probably  the  result  of  conversations  that  we 
had  from  time  to  time  that  they  got  the  option  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  turn  it  over. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  It  was  the  product  of  a  direct  agreement  between 
you  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  these  gentlemen  you  have  just  named? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  it  was  a  negotiation  of  possibly  two  years  before 
we  brought  it  about. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  It  was  understood  that  they  were  to  get  these  op- 
tions themselves  from  their  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  then  negotiate  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir.  .    n    i  ■■  j. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  whether  the  other  stockholders  oi 
these  companies  knew  anything  about  the  negotiations  that  were 
finally  to  be  consummated? 
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Mr.  Post.  They  knew  in  a  general  way,  becaiise  there  were  very  few 
stockholders  in  most  of  the  companies.  "  '  •;■;,, 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  say  "  in  a  general  way."  State  what  you, mean 
by  "a  general  way."  ■      '•  ■  ■  •  ;■ 

Mr.  Post.  They  left  to  these  men,  who  represented  them,  the,  price 
that  they  would  accept  for  their  stock. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Post.  They  did  not  know,  of  course,  the  amount  ofcomm,on 
stock  that  was  to  be  issued. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  With  whom  did  you  negotiate  in  the  case  of  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  With  Mr.  Nathaniel  Tooker,  George  R.  Bunker,  Albert 
Bunker,  and  their  associates. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Did  they  have  a  contemporaneous  agreement,  with 
the  stockholders  in  that  company? 

Mr.  Post.  I  suppose  they  did.  It  says  in  that  agreement  that  they 
did  have. 

Mr.  Jacoavay.  I  understand.  That  has  probably  been  brought  out, 
but  I  may  not  have  gotten  it.  Have  the  terms  of  this  option  that 
you  say  you  had,  and  which  had  a  life  of  four  or  five  days,  been  made 
part  of  the  record  here? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  a  copy  of  it  is  right  here  in  the  books. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  When  this  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  was  issued, 
you  say  it  was  issued  to  you? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  long  was  it  after  it  was  issued  before  the 
physical  stock  was  turned  over  to  you? 

Mr.  Post.  The  common  stock? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  The  $10,000,000  of  common  stock. 

Mr.  Post.  Probably  within  two  or  three  days,  possibly. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Two  days.  That  stock  rests  with  the  executors  of 
H.  O.  Havemeyer's  estate,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  State,  if  you  can,  who  the  party  was  to  whom  this 
$10,000,000  of  stock  was  delivered? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  delivered  to  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  By  whom?    That  is  what  I  want  to  get.    By  whom? 
What  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  delivered  it  ? 
_  Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  way  of  knowing,  posi- 
tively. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  Somebody  in  your  olfice,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  mean  to  say_  that  you  delivered  $10,000,000 
of  stock  to  some  party  without  knowing  who  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  a  receipt  for  the  stock.  I  told  you  I  had  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  stock. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  understand  that;  I  am  not  questioning  that.  I 
am  trying  to  refresh  your  memory.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
delivered  $10,000,000  of  stock,  to  be  delivered  to  H.  O.  Havemeyer, 
that  had  been  paying  a  dividend  of  15  and  10  per  cent  yearly,  and 
that  you  can  not  state  to  whom  it  was  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Mr.  Havemeyer  received  it  through  our  office,  I  know. 
He  got  it  in  his  hands.    It  was  conceded  that  it  got  into  his  hands. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  if  possible,  is  the  name  of  the 
man  that  you  delivered  it  .to,  or  the  party  or  parties  that  you  de- 
livered it  to,  to  be  delivered  to  Havemeyer, 
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_•  Mr.  Post.  We  had  as  counsel  in  the  office  Parsons,  Parsons  &  Mc- 
llvame. 

Mr.  Jagoway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Post.  I  am  not  sure  who  gave  it  to  Mr.  Havemeyer.  Thev 
may  be  able  to  tell  you.  "^ 

Mr  Jacoway.  Can  you  supply  your  answer  with  the  absolute 
knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  should  have  to  make  inquiry  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  say,  can  you  supply  it? 

Mr.  Post.  I  will  make  inquiry  in  regard  to  in  and  try  to  supply  it 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  report  the  result  of  your  inquiry « 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir.  ^     j  ■ 

^i-^^T  ''!^^°,^n'\^r  "^^^^^  ^^^  ^'^^  question  that  the  chairman  asked 
that  1  should  like  to  inquire  about.  I  am  sure  he  does  not  want  to 
do  your  friend  Mr.  Havemeyer  any  injustice.  You  said  that  the 
committee  and  parties  at  large  had  a  wrong  conception  of  Mr.  H.  O. 
Havemeyer.  He  told  you  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  and  you  could 
answer  that  later.  That  has  never  been  answered,  and  I  am  sure  the 
committee  would  like  to  know  that;  and  I  would  like  to  have  you 
state  as  succinctly  as  you  can,  and  cover  it,  what  injustice  you  think 
has  been  done  your  associate  and  friend,  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  they  have  tried  to  place  the  responsibility  upon 
Mr._  Havemeyer  for  a  great  many  matters  in  connection  with  the 
business  that  he  is  not  in  any  way  responsible  for. 
The  Chairman.  Pardon  me — who  has? 
Mr.  Post.  In  this  customhouse  suit,  and  in-- — 
The  Chairman.  Who  has  tried  to  do  that? 
Mr.  Post.  The  Government. 
The  Chairman.  The  Government? 
Mr.  Post.  The  Government  officials. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Mr.  Post,  all  those  matters  are  determined"  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  testimony,  as  a  general  thing ;  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  they  have  any  evidence 
whatever  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  familiar  with  the  methods  that 
were  being  used  in  regard  to  the  customhouse  weighing  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  If  witness  after  witness  comes  on  the  stand  and 
states  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  did  know  all  about  it,  what  then  ? 

Mr.  Post.  But  they  have  not  stated  that.  I  think  they  are  lying 
about  it,  if  they  say  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  You  think  they  are 
handling  the  truth  carelessly  in  regard  to  him  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  entirely  unknowing  in  re- 
gard to  the  methods  that  were  used  in  securing  the  favorable  weights 
that  were  secured  at  Havemeyer  &  Elder's  refinery;  and  that  is 
my  opinion  after  knowing  him  a  great  many  years.  He  was  a  man 
who  would  not  get  down  to  small  things  like  that,  because  he  was  a 
leader  among  men,  he  was  forcible  and  commanding,  and  he  had  the 
power  to  consolidate  and  to  carry  out  his  plans,  not  only  by  his 
wealth,  but  by  his  brain  and  ability;  and  I  am  certain  that  he  was 
not  in  any  way  responsible  for  these  frauds.  I  am  only  speaking 
of  that  as  in  memory  of  him — a  man  that  I  respected  very  highly. 
I  am  positive  that  he  did  not  know  the  methods ;  and  if  you  gentle- 
men knew-  the  system  that  was  followed  and  the  methods  that  were 
followed,  you  would  say  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  know  it. 
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Mr.  Jacoway.  Mr.  Post,  do  you  think  the  system  is  pretty  well 

known  at  present?  _  -r,  j.  i.  i 

Mr  Post.  I  think  so,  as  to  how  it  was  done ;  yes.    But  he  was  not 
responsible  for  it,  any  more  than  Mr.  Heike  was.    Mr.  Heike  was 
an  officer  in  that  company  who  merely  tabulated  mformation. 
Mr.  Jacoway.  Well,  let  us  fix  the  responsibility.     Who  was  re- 
Mr.  Post.  The  managers  of  the  refineries  where  they  were  located. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  do  not  contend  that 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  tar 
as  this  committee  is  concerned  we  have  not  taken  any  evidence  at  all 
on  that  subject.  Another  committee  is  investigating  it,  and  I  think 
the  witness  had  better  not  turn  to  that.  Your  statement  has  refer- 
ence to  the  customs  frauds.    We  have  not  heard  a  word  of  evidence 

about  that.  .     ,,  •  i 

Mr  Post.  I  think  you  will  find  m  the  evidence  m  this  case,  when 

it  comes  out,  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  offered  this  stock  to  the  American 

Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  the  time,  and  they  refused,  on  legal  advice,  to 

have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  think  Mr.  Jacoway  refers  to  the  general  management 

of  the  company. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes,  I  did ;  but  that  will  come  out  later. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Post,  however,  was  talking  about  another 

thing.  .      ,  T 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Mr.  Post,  we  see  a  great  deal  m  the  papers  and  mag- 
azines about  "  watered  stock." 
Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir.    This  was  "  watered  stock,"  if  you  wish  to  call 

it  that. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  me  what  you  under- 
stand by  "  watered  stock." 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  capitalizing  the  possible  earnings  of  companies 
when  they  are  consolidated. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  the  probable  dividend  they  can  pay  on  it? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  find  it  in  all  large  companies — that 
they  try  to  arrive  at  that,  and  estimate  the  value. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  while  the  physical  assets  of  these  corporations 
that  you  have  mentioned  here,  and  that  are  in  the  record,  are  cap- 
italized far  in  excess  of  what  the  actual  facts  showed,  still  they  paid 
a  dividend  on  all  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  your  answer  to  that  is  that  you  do  not  consider 
that  any  of  this  stock  was  watered  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  watered  stock.  It  was  issued  for 
values  that  they  hoped  would  be  realized.  It  was  capitalizing  the 
earning  power  of  the  company,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  that  way,  of  the 
consolidated  company. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Mr.  Post,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  how  much  money 
you  yourself  placed  in  this  corporation,  of  your  own — not  for  stock 
bought  ? 

Mr.  Post.  You  mean  going  back  over  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  From  the  time  you  commenced  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  consolidating  these  subsidiary  companies. 

Mr.  Post.  Not  my  firm's  money,  but  my  individual  money  ? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Well,  just  answer  it  as  to  yourself,  first. 
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Mr.  Post.  Probably  $250,000. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Did  you  ever  get  value  received  for  that  $250,000? 

Mr.  Post.  I  got  the  stock  for  it — the  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  for  your  services  you  have 
received  this  $500,000  for  carrying  this  plan  into  consummation? 

Mr.  Post.  Of  what  you  called  "watered  stock."  I  have  not  re- 
ceived that  yet. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  say,  you  are  to  receive  it?  You  have  got  an 
equity  in  it? 

Mr.  Post.  If  it  is  declared  that  it  was  legally  issued,  as  I  believe 
it  was,  I  am  to  receive  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  are  to  receive  it? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  many  years  of  effort  on  your  part  did  you 
make  before  this  was  finally  consummated? 

Mr.  Post.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion — carrying  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  from  the  original  formation  of  these  companies  in 
which  I  was  active.  I  was  active  in  forming  the  MoUenhauer  Co. 
and  the  National  Co. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  From  the  first  time  you  conceived  the  idea  of  form- 
ing these  subsidiary  companies,  up  to  the  time  it  was  consummated  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Probably  two  years. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  for  that  service  you  received  $500,000  of  the 
capital  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  on  that  you  have  drawn  dividends  to  the 
amount  of  $2,500,000? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  on  the  $500,000 ;  on  the  whole  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  On  the  whole  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir.     My  share  was  $125,000. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  all. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

(The  papers  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  Mr.  Post, 
which  by  direction  of  the  committee  are  incorporated  in  the  record 
at  this  point,  are  as  follows :) 

Exhibit    A. 

Agreement  made  and  entered  into  in  one  or  more  parts,  all  to  be  token  as  a 
whole,  this  28tli  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1900,  by  and  between  James  H.  Post, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  of  such  others  as  are  associated  with  him,  herein  called 
the  purchasers,  he  being  trustee  for  all,  of  the  first  part,  and  Nathaniel  Tooker, 
George  S.  Dearborn,  George  R.  Bunker,  and  Albert  Bunker,  stockholders  of  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  herein  called  the 
sellers,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

That  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  execution  hereof,  and  of  the  agreements  on 
the  part  of  the  several  parties  herein  contained,  and  particularly  of  the  mutual 
execution  hereof  by  and  between  the  subscribers  as  stcckholders  of  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  between  themselves,  the  parties  hereto  have  agreed,  and 
that  they  hereby  do  covenant  and  agree,  each  with  the  ether,  as  follows: 

I.  The  option  herein  provided  for  shall  continue  until  June  4,  1900. 

II.  On  or  before  that  date  the  sellers  will  procure  the  holders  of  at  least 
three-quarters  of  the  stock  of  the  said  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  become 
parties  to  this  agreement. 

III.  The  purchasers  will,  after  three-quarters  or  more  of  such  stockholders 
in  par  value  shall  have  become  parties  hereto,  upon  notice  to  that  effect,  pro- 
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ceed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  organization  of  a  new  or  the  use  of  an 
existing  corporation   (the  National  Sugar  Refining  Oo.  of  New  Jersey,  If  they 

shall  thinlc  best)  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of ,  with  a  capital  of  which 

$10,000,000  shall  consist  of  preferred  stock  (with  the  right  of  vote),  the  pref- 
erence being  for  cumulative  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
a  preference  as  to  capital  as  well — that  is,  in  the  final  distribution  of  capital 
preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  preference — of  which  company  the  said 
James  H.  Post  shall  be  the  first  president. 

IV.  The  sellers  hereby  confer  upon  the  purchasers  the  option,  down  to  June 
4,  1900,  to  buy  all  the  stock  of  the  said  National .  Sugar  Refining  Co.,.  which 
shall  be  subscribed  hereto,  to  be  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  entire 
capital  at  the  price  of  $225  per  share,  payable  in  the  preferred  stock  at  par  of 
a  corporation  to  be  formed  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

The  sellers  do  not  bind  themselves  to  produce  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
total  capital. 

V.  If  the  option  herein  provided  for  shall  be  availed  of  by  the  purchasers 
on  or  .before  June  4,  1900,  and  notice  to  that  effect  be  given'  to  Nathaniel 
Tooker,  one  of  the  sellers,  at  his  office.  No.  109  Wall  Street,  New  York  City, 
then  and  in  such  case  the  purchasers  shall  have  such  reasonable  time  as  may 

be  necessary  with  diligence  (say,  within days)  for  the  agreement  of  the 

proposed  company  and  the  delivery  of  its  preferred  stock  in  exchange  for  the 
stock  of  the  sellers. 

VI.  The  risk  of  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  prior  to  the  date  of  sale,  is  hereby 
assumed  by  the  sellers. 

VII.  It  is  understood  that  the  stipulations  hereof  are  to  apply  to  and  bind 
the  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  successors,  and  assigns  of  the  respective 
parties. 

VIII.  As  a  guaranty  by  the  sellers  of  the  performance  and  to  secure  the 
jperformance  on  their  part  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  their  stock  in 
the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  shall,  with  all  reasonable  dispatch,  within 
three  days  after  the  exercise  of  such  option  by  the  purchasers,  be  indorsed  in 
blank  by  them,  respectively,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  trust  with  Messrs.  B.  H. 
Howell,  Son  &  Co.  on  their  receipt. 

IX.  Preferred  stock  of  the  proposed  company  not  required  to  purchase 
the  stock  of  the  sellers  may  be  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  the  stock  or 
property  of  other  sugar  refining  or  collateral  companies,  and  all  other  pre- 
ferred stock  not  used  for  that  purpose  when  issued  is  to  be  issued  for  cash 
at  par.  Any  amount  received  from  it  is  to  come  into  the  treasury  of  the 
company. 

X.  The  sellers  are  to  sell  their  stock  on  the  basis  that  the  company  and  its 
property  are  free  from  all  debts  and  liabilities,  except  an  unexpired  contract 
with  Messrs.  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.,  and  for  coal,  cooperage,  and  boneblack, 
and  a  lawsuit  about  a  right  of  way,  all  of  which  are  to  be  assured  by  the 
purchasers ;  and  that  there  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
pany $100  in  cash. 

All  debts  and  liabilities,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  dis- 
charged by  the  sellers  before  they  shall  receive  their  preferred  stock.  But 
cash  on  hand,  except  $100,  raw  sugar,  refined  sugar,  and  sirup,  book  accounts, 
bills  receivable,  rebates  on  taxes  or  internal-revenue  taxes,  or  payments  made 
under  protest  thereon,  and  other  moneys  due  or  owing  said  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  shall  be  and  remain  the  property  of  the  sellers. 

XI.  In  the  event  that  the  sale  herein  provided  for  shall  take  place  the 
sellers  will,  at  the  request  of  the  purchasers,  transfer  to  the  proposed  com- 
pany direct  the  property  of  their  company,  in  addition  to  its  stock,  at  the 
option  of  the  purchasers,  by  proper  deeds  or  other  instruments  containing 
covenants  of  warranty  and  further  assurance  for  the  said  sum  payable  in 
preferred  stock  at  par  as  before  mentioned,  providing  there  is  no  legal  reason 
why  this  can  not  be  done,  excepting,  however,  that  so  much  of  said  lands  and 
premises  as  are  included  in  land  grants  or  grants  of  land  by  the  State  of 
New  York  or  by  the  land  commissioners,  or  as  are  included  in  streets  opened 
or  not  opened  shall  be  conveyed  without  and  free  from  covenants  of  war- 
ranty or  title  and  shall  include  and  convey  only  such  rights  as  are  covered 
and  conveyed  by  said  grants  and  only  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  said 
company.  The  sellers  will  also  procure  the  resignation  of  the  directors  and 
officers  of  their  company  in  favor  of  nominees  of  the  purchasers. 

XII.  The  Steele  which  is  to  be  sold  to  the  purchasers  is  to  carry  with  it  all 
Its  interest  in  the  property  of  the  said  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  including 
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good  will,  trade-marks,  patents,  plant,  bone  black  in  use,  and  all  business  appli- 
ances and  other  property  of  every  description,  with  the  exception  of  merchan- 
dise, cash,  supplies,  and  money  due  from  sales  of  merchandise,  except  the 
amount  of  cash  ($100)  to  remain  in  the  treasury  as  above  and  except  as  herein-' 
before  provided. 

XIII.  In  the  event  that  the  sellers  shall  fail  to  procure  all  the  stockholders 
of  the  stock  of  the  said  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  become  parties  to  this 

agreement  on  or  before  ,  1900,  the  purchasers  shall  take  and  pay  for 

pro  rata  on  the  terms  hereof  such  stock  as  the  sellers  can  deliver,  not  less  than 
three-quarters  in  par  value,  as  above  provided. 

XIV.  All  details  necessary  to  carry  out  the  agreement  to  complete  consum- 
mations, including  details  of  the  organization  of  the  proposed  company,  if  the 
option  shall  be  availed  of,  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  Mr.  Post,  as  represent- 
ing the  purchasers,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Tooker,  as  representing  the  sellers,  and 
in  the  event  of  disagreement  between  them  shall  be  determined  in  his  absolute 
discretion  bj"  Mr.  . 

XV.  The  date  of  sale  is  the  date  when  the  deed  or  transfers  are  finally  deliv- 
ered and  considerations  paid. 

In  witness  wheieof  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  steals 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


Exhibit  B. 

Agreement  made  and  entered  into  in  one  or  more  parts,  all  to  be  taken  as  a 
whole,  this  28th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1900,  by  and  between  James  H.  Post, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  of  such  others  as  are  associated  with  him,  herein  called 
the  purchasers,  he  being  trustee  for  all,  of  the  first  part#and  Mr.  Glaus  Doscher, 
as  representative  for  himself  and  others,  owning  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  all 
the  stock  of  the  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  herein  called  the  sellers,  of  the 
second  part,  witnesseth : 

That  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  execution  hereof  and  of  the  agreements 
on  the  part  of  the  several  parties  herein  contained,  and  particularly  of  the 
mutual  execution  hereof  by  and  between  the  subscribers  as  stockholders  of 
the  said  the  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co.  between  themselves,  the  parties 
hereto  have  agreed,  and  that  they  do  hereby  covenant  and  agree,  each  with 
the  other,  as  follows: 

I.  The  option  herein  provided  for  shall  continue  until  May  29,  1900,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

II.  On  or  before  that  date  the  sellers  will  procure  the  holders  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  said  the  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to 
becom*  parties  to  this  agreement. 

III.  The  purchasers  will,  after  two-thirds  or  more  of  such  stockholders  in 
par  value  shall  have  become  parties  hereto,  upon  notice  to  that  effect,  proceed 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  organization  of  a  new  or  the  use  of  an 
existing  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital 
of  which  $10,000,000  shall  consist  of  preferred  stock  (with  the  right  of  vote), 
the  preference  being  for  cumulative  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per^ 
annum,  and  a  preference  as  to  capital  as  well — that  is,  in  the  final  distribution 
of  capital  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  preference— of  which  company 
the  said  James  H.  Post  shall  be  the  first  president. 

IV.  The  sellers  hereby  confer  upon  the  purchasers  the  option  down  to  May 
29,  1900,  at  noon,  to  elect  to  buy  all  the  stock  of  the  said  the  New  York  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  which  shall  be  subscribed  hereto  (to  be  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  capital),  at  the  price  of  $3,000,000,  payable  in  the  preferred  stock 
at  par  of  a  corporation  to  be  formed  as  hereinbefore  provided.  The  sellers 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  produce  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  capital. 

V.  The  stock  of  the  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co.  amounts  to  $600,000  at 
par.'  In  addition  thereto  the  company  has  issued  and  there  are  outstanding 
$2,400,000  of  3  per  cent  bonds.  In  the  event  that  the  sale  herein  provided  for 
shall  take  place,  the  sellers  shall  procure  four  times  the  amount  of  their  stock 
in  such  bonds  to  be  surrendered  and  canceled,  the  price  to  be  received  by  each 
stockholder  of  the  said  the  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  as  herein  provided, 
being  based  upon  his  procuring,  to  be  surrendered  and  canceled,  four  times  the 
amount  at  par  of  bonds  to  his  amount  of  stock. 
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VI.  If  the  option  herein  provided  for  shall  be  availed  of  by  the  purchasers 
on  or  before  May  29,  1900,  at  noon,  and  notice  to  that  effect  be  given  to  Mr. 
Glaus  Doscher,  one  of  the  sellers,  at  his  office.  No.  104  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
then  and  in  such  case  the  purchasers  shall  have  such  reasonable  time  as  may 
be  necessary  with  diligence  for  the  arrangement  of  the  proposed  company  and 
the  delivery  of  its  preferred  stock  in  exchange  for  the  stock  of  the  sellers. 
The  notice  in  writing  above  referred  to  shall  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Glaus 
Doscher,  at  his  office.  No.  104  Wall  Street,  New  York  Gity,  within  the  time 
specified,  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  for  $50,000,  which  shall  be  returned 
on  payment  of  the  purchase  price,  and  which  money  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
seller  should  the  purchaser  refuse  to  consummate  the  contract. 

VII.  The  risk  of  loss  or  damage  by  fire  prior  to  the  date  of  the  sale  Is  hereby 
assumed  by  thQ  sellers. 

VIII.  It  is  understood  that  the  stipulations  hereof  are  to  apply  to  and  bind 
the  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  successors,  and  assigns  of  the  respective 
parties. 

IX.  In  the  event  that  the  sale  herein  provided  for  shall  take  place,  the  pur- 
chasers shall  assume  all  existing  contracts  for  coal  and  supplies,  trucking, 
lighterage,  and  cooperage,  not  Including  sugar  and  bone  black  yet  to  be  deliv- 
ered, as  per  list  appended,  except  when  it  is  otherwise  provided  for  herein. 

X.  In  the  event  that  the  sale  herein  provided  for  shall  take  place,  the  pur- 
chasers shall  take  at  the  market  price  on  the  day  of  sale,  and  shaU  in  cash 
on  that  day  pay  for  new  bone  black  on  hand  and  contracted  for  by  the  New 
York  Sugar  Refining  Go.  and  yet  to  be  delivered,  storeroom  supplies  at  the 
market  discounts  on  the  day  of  sale,  and  spare  parts  of  machinery  in  excess 
of  a  complete  running  plant  at  estimated  values  on  the  day  of  sale.  This  does 
not  include  tools  which  go  with  the  plant,  nor  templates  and  patterns,  which  are 
a  part  of  the  machine-shop  equipment. 

XI.  As  a  guarantee  by  the  sellers  of  the  performance  and  to  secure  the  per- 
formance on  their  part  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  their  stock,  with  all 
reasonable  dispatch  and  within  six  days  after  the  exercise  of  such  option  by 
the  purchasers,  shall  be  indorsed  in  blank  by  them,  respectively,  and  shall  be 
deposited  in  trust  with  B.  H.  Howells,  Sons  &  Go.  on  their  receipt. 

XII.  Preferred  stock  of  the  proposed  company  not  required  to  purchase  the 
stock  of  the  sellers  may  be  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  the  stock  or  property 
of  other  sugar  refining  or  collateral  companies,  and  all  other  preferred  stock  not 
used  for  that  purpose,  when  issued,  is  to  be  issued  for  cash  at  par.  Any 
amount  received  from  it  is  to  come  into  the  treasury  of  the  company. 

XIII.  The  sellers  are  to  sell  their  stock  on  the  Isasis  that  the  company  and 
Its  property  are  free  from  all  debts,  demands,  and  liabilities  except  as  herein 
otherwise  provided,  and  that  there  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  treasury  of  the 
company  $100  in  cash.  All  debts,  demands,  and  liabilities,  except  as  herein 
otherwise  provided,  shall  be  discharged  by  the  sellers  before  they  shall  receive 
their  preferred  stock.  But  cash  on  hand,  except  $100,  raw  sugar,  refined^ugar, 
and  sirup,  or  sugar  In  process  of  manufacture,  book  accounts,  bills  receivable, 
rebates  on  water  rates  or  internal  revenue  taxes  or  payments  made  under  pro- 
test thereon,  and  other  moneys  due  or  owing  to  said  The  New  York  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  shall  be  and  remain  the  property  of  the  sellers  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  debts  and  liabilities  or  otherwise  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sellers,  and  Mr.  Glaus  Doscher  shall  be  recognized  as  the  agent  of  the  sellers 
to  close  up  all  such  business  with  full  acces  peronally  or  by  agent  to  and  use 
of  the  books  and  papers  of  said  company  In  existence  at  date  of  transfer.  All 
raw  sugars  belonging  to  the  sellers  and  which  have  arrived  in  the  port  of  New 
York  on  the  day  of  sale  to  be  worked  up  by  the  sellers  for  their  own  account 
and  the  refinery  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  purchasers  as  soon  as  these  sugars 
have  been  turned  into  refined  sugar,  not  later  than  June  4,  1900.  Raw  sugars 
afloat  or  contracted  for  shipment  to  be  taken  over  by  the  purchasers  at  market 
quotation  on  the  day  of  sale  of  the  refinery. 

XIV.  In  the  event  that  the  sale  herein  provided  for  shall  take  place,  the 
sellers  will,  at  the  request  of  the  purchasers,  transfer  to  the  proposed  company 
direct  the  property  of  their  company.  In  addition  to  Its  stock  at  the  option  of  the 
purchasers,  by  proper  deeds  or  other  instruments  containing  covenants  of 
warranty  and  further  assurance,  for  the  said  sum,  payable  in  preferred  stock 
at  par  as  before  mentioned,  excepting,  however,  that  so  much  of  said  lands 
and  premises  as  are  Included  In  land  grants  or  grants  of  land  by  the  State  of 
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New  York  or  by  the  land  commissioners  or  as  are  Included  In  streets  opened 
or  not  opened  shall  be  conveyed  without  and  free  from  covenants  of  warranty 
or  title,  and  shall  include  and  convey  such  rights  as  are  covered  and  con- 
veyed by  said  grants  and  only  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  said  company. 
The  sellers  will  also  procure  the  resignation  of  the  directors  and  officers  of 
their  company  in  favor  of  nominees  of  the  purchasers. 

XV.  The  stocii  which  is  to  be  sold  to  the  purchasers  Is  to  carry  with  it  all 
the  property  of  the  said  The  New  Yorli  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  including  good 
will,  trade-marks,  patents,  plant,  and  all  business  appliances  and  other  property 
of  every  description,  with  the  exception  of  merchandise,  cash,  supplies,  and 
money  due  from  sales  of  merchandise,  except  the  amount  of  cash  ($100)  to 
remain  in  the  treasury  as  above,  and  except  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

XVI.  In  the  event  that  the  sellers  shall  fail  to  procure  all  the  holders  of 
the  stock  of  the  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  become  parties  to  this 
agreement  on  or  before  June  4,  1900,  the  purchasers  shall  take  and  pay 
for  pro  rata  on  the  terms  hereof  such  stock  as  the  sellers  can  deliver,  not  less 
than  two-thirds  in  par  value,  as  above  provided,  and  in  such  case  four  times 
the  amount  in  bonds  as  aforesaid  of  the  stock  which  may  remain  outstanding 
and  shall  not  come  into  the  sale,  shall  not  be  required  to  be  surrendered  and 
canceled. 

XVII.  All  details  necessary  to  carry  out  the  argument  to  complete  consum- 
mation, including  details  of  the  organization  of  the  proposed  company,  if  the 
option  shall  be  availed  of,  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  Mr.  Post  as  represent- 
ing the  sellers,  and,  in  the  event  of  disagreement  between  them,  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  his  absolute  discretion  by  Mr.  . 

The  date  of  sale  is  the  date  when  the  deed  or  transfers  are  finally  delivered 
and  considerations  paid. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


Exhibit  C. 

Agreement  made  and  entered  into  in  one  or  more  parts  all  to  be  taken  as  a 
whole,  this  28th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1900,  by  and  between  James  H.  Post, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  such  others  as  are  associated  with  him,  herein  called 
the  purchasers,  he  being  trustee  for  all,  of  the  first  part,  and  Frederick  D. 
MoUenhauer,  as  representative  for  himself  and  others  owning  not  less  than  70 
per  cent  of  all  the  stock  of  the  MoUenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  herein  called  the  sellers,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

That  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  execution  hereof,  and  of  the  agreements 
on  the  part  of  the  several  parties  herein  contained,  and  particularly  of  the 
mutual  execution  hereof  by  and  between  the  subscribers  as  stockholders  of  the 
MoUenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  between  themselves,  the  parties  hereto  have 
agreed,  and  that  they  hereby  do  covenant  and  agree,  each  with  the  other,  as 
follows : 

I.  The  option  herein  provided  for  shall  continue  until  June  4,  1900. 

II.  On  or  before  that  date  the  sellers  will  procure  the  holders  of  at  least  70 
per  cent  of  all  of  the  stock  of  the  said  MoUenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  be- 
come parties  to  this  agreement. 

III.  The  purchasers  will,  after  all  of  such  stockholders  in  par  value  shall 
have  become  parties  hereto,  upon  notice  to  that  efCect,  proceed  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  the  organization  of  a  new  or  the  use  of  an  existing  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital  of  which  $10,000,000 
shall  consist  of  preferred  stock  (with  the  right  of  vote),  the  preference  being 
for  cumulative  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  and  a  preference 
as  to  capital  as  well— that  is,  in  the  final  distribution  of  capital  preferred  stock 
shall  be  entitled  to  preference,  of  which  company  the  said  James  H.  Post  shall 
be  the  first  president. 

IV.  The  sellers  hereby  confer  upon  the  purchasers  the  option,  down  to  June 
4  1900,  to  buy  all  of  the  stock  of  the  said  MoUenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
which  shall  be  subscribed  hereto,  to  be  not  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the  entire 
capital,  at  the  price  of  $300  per  share,  payable  in  the  preferred  stock  at  par  of 
a  corporation  to  be  formed  as  hereinbefore  provided. 
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V.  If  the  option  herein  provided  for  shall  be  availed  by  the  purchasers  on  or 
before  June  4,  1900,  and  notice  to  that  effect  be  given  to  Frederick  D.  Mollen- 
hauer,  the  seller,  at  his  office,  No.  109  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  then  and  in^ 
such  case  the  purchasers  shall  have  such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  necessary, 
with  diligence  for  the  arrangement  of  the  proposed  company  and  the  delivery 
of  its  preferred  stock  in  exchange  for  the  stock  of  the  sellers. 

YI.  The  risk  of  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  prior  to  the  date  of  sale,  is  hereby 
assumed  by  the  sellers. 

VII.  It  is  understood  that  the  stipulations  hereof  are  to  apply  to  and  bind 
the  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  successors,  and  assigns  of  the  respective, 
parties. 

VIII.  As  a  guaranty  by  the  sellers  of  the  performance  and  to  secure  the' 
performauce  on  their  part  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  their  stock  In 
the  MoUenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Co.  shall  with  all  reasonable  dispatch,  say, 
within  three  days  after  the  exercise  of  such  option  by  the  purchasers,  be 
indorsed  in  blank  by  them  respectively,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  trust  wtili 
Messrs.  B.  H.  Howel),  Son  &  Co.  on  their  receipt. 

IX.  Preferred  stock  of  the  proposed  company  not  required  to  purchase  the. 
stock  of  the  sellers  may  be  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  the  stock  or  property 
of  other  sugar  refining  or  collateral  companies,  and  all  other  preferred  stock 
not  used  for  that  purpose  when  issued  is  to  be  issued  for  cash  at  par.  Any 
amount  received  from  it  is  to  come  into  the  treasury  of  the  company. 

X.  The  sellers  are  to  sell  their  stock  on  the  basis  that  the  company  and  its 
property  are  free  from  all  debts  and  liabilities,  except  an  unexpired  contract 
with  Messrs.  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.,  raw  sugar,  bags,  lighterage,  cartage,  and 
three  damage  suits,  all  of  which  are  to  be  assumed  by  the  purchasers;  and 
that  there  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  treasury  of  the  company  in.  cash. 

All  debts  and  liabilities,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  dis- 
charged by  the  sellers  before  they  shall  receive  their  preferred  stock. 

In  the  event  that  the  sale  herein  provided  for  shall  take  place  the  sellers  will, 
at  the  request  of  the  purchasers,  transfer  to  the  proposed  company  direct  the 
property  of  theii'  company,  in  addition  to  its  stock,  at  the  option  of  the  pur- 
chaser, by  proper  deeds  or  other  instruments  containing  covenants  or  warranty 
and  further  assurance  for  the  said  sum  payable  in  preferred  stock  at  par,  as 
before  mentioned,  providing  there  is  no  legal  reason  why  this  can  not  be  done, 
excepting,  however,  that  so  much  of  said  lands  and  premises  as  are  included  in- 
land grants  or  grants  of  land  by  the  State  of  New  York,  or  by  the  land  com- 
missioners, or  as  are  included  in  streets  opened  or  not  opened,  shall  be  con- 
veyed without  and  free  from  covenants  or  warranty  or  title,  and  shall  include 
and  convey  only  such  rights  as  are  covered  and  conveyed  by  said  grants  and 
only  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  said  company.  The  sellers  will  also  pro- 
cure the  resignation  of  the  directors  and  officers  of  their  company  in  favor  of 
the  nominees  of  the  purchasers. 

XII.  The  stock  which  is  to  be  sold  to  the  purchasers  is  to  carry  with  it  all 
its  interest  in  the  property  of  the  said  MoUenhauer  Sugar  Eeflning  Co.,  includ- 
ing good  will,  trade-marks,  patents,  plant,  boneblack  in  use,  and  all  business 
appliances  and  other  property  of  every  description,  with  the  exception  of  mer- 
chandise, cash,  supplies,  and  money  due  from  sales  of  merchandise,  except  the 
amount  of  cash  to  remain  in  the  treasury  as  above,  and  except  as  hereinbefore 
provided. 

XIII.  In  the  event  that  the  sellers  shall  fail  to  procure  all  the  stockholders 
of  the  stock  of  the  said  MoUenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  become  parties  to 
this  agreement  on  or  before  June  4,  1900,  the  purchasers  shall  take  and  pay 
for  pro  rata  on  the  terms  hereof  such  stock  as  the  sellers  can  deliver,  not  less- 
than  70  per  cent  in  par  value,  as  above  provided. 

XIV.  All  details  necessary  to  carry  out  the  agreement  to  complete  consum- 
mation, including  details  of  the  organization  of  the  proposed  company,  if  the 
option  shall  be  availed  of,  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  Mr.  Post  as  representing 
the  purchasers  and  Mr.  F.  D.  MoUenhauer  as  representing  the  sellers,  and  in  the 
event  of  disagreement  between  them  shall  be  determined  in  his  absolute  discre- 
tion by  Mr. 

XV.  The  date  of  sale  is  the  date  when  the  deed  or  transfers  are  finally  deliv- 
ered and  considerations  paid. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[L.  s.] 
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Exhibit  D. 

CERTIFICATE    OF    INCOEPOEATION    OF    THE    NATIONAL    SUGAR    REFINING    CO.    OF    NEW 

JERSEY. 

This  is  to  certify  that  we,  James  H.  Post,  Frederick  D.  MoUenhauer,  Fred- 
ericli  H.  Howell,  Herbert  D.  Cory,  and  George  R.  Bunl^er,  do  hereby  associate 
ourselves  into  a  corporation  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  entitled  "An  act  concerning  corporations, 
revision  of  1896,"  and  the  supplements  thereto,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter 
mentioned,  and  to  that  end  we  do  by  this  our  certificate  set  forth : 

First.  The  name  which  we  have  assumed  to  designate  such  corporation  and 
to  be  used  in  Its  business  and  dealings  is  "The  National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
of  New  Jersey." 

Second.  The  location  of  the  principal  oflice  of  the  corporation  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  is  at  No.  243  Washington  Street,  in  Jersey  City,  in  the  county  of 
Hudson,  and  the  name  of  the  agent  therein  and  in  charge  thereof,  upon  whom 
process  against  the  corporation  may  be  served,  is  William  H.  Corbin. 

Third.  The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are  the  planting,  cul- 
tivating, growing,  producing,  buying,  importing,  manufacturing,  selling,  export- 
fag,  and  dealing  in  sugar  and  coffee  in  all  their  forms,  and  food  products  gen- 
erally and  the  carrying  on  of  any  business  collateral  or  incidental  thereto,  and 
also  the  acquiring,  holding,  purchasing,  mortgaging,  leasing,  conveying,  and 
disposing  of  real  and  personal  property,  both  tangible  and  intangible,  and 
licenses,  rights,  and  patents,  as  well  within  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  out 
of  said  State ;  the  giving  of  notes,  bonds,  obligations,  pledges,  securities,  mort- 
gages, and  contracts;  the  receiving,  holding,  owning,  and  selling  of  the  bonds 
and  obligations  of  other  corporations  and  persons,  and  the  holding,  owning, 
voting  upon,  transferring,  hypothecating,  and  selling  of  the  shares  of  other  cor- 
porations, domestic  and  foreign. 

The  business  of  the  corporation  in  all  its  branches  is  to  be  conducted  not  only 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  but  also  in  any  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  such  other  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  as  the  board 
of  directors  may  determine,  and  may  also,  if  they  so  decide,  be  conducted  in 
foreign  countries.  Any  or  all  of  the  powers  in  this  certificate  enumerated  and 
any  other  powers  which  the  corporation  shall  possess  may  so  far  as  permitted 
by  law,  be  exercised  by  the  board  of  directors  without  action  by  the  stock- 
holders. No  concurrence  by  the  stockholders  shall  be  necessary  in  the  purchase, 
lease,  mortgage,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  any  real  or  personal  property, 
wheresoever  situate. 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  the  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation 
is  $20,000,000,  which  is  divided  into  200,000  shares  at  the  par  value  of  $100 
each.  One  hundj'ed  thousand  of  said  shares  shall  comprise  the  common  stock. 
The  remaining  100,000  shares  shall  consist  of  preferred  stock,  the  holder 
whereof  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  and  whereon  the  company  shall  be  bound 
to  pay  a  fixed  yearly  dividend  of  6  per  cent  payable  quarterly  in  the  months  of 
January,  April,  July,  and  October  before  any  dividend,  shall  be  set  apart  or 
paid  on  the  common  stock,  which  dividends  shall  be  paid  upon  the  common 
stock  until  all  the  accumulative  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  have 
been  declared  set  apart  and  made  payable. 

In  the  event  of  dissolution  or  winding  up  of  the  corporation,  and  a  distribu- 
tion of  its  capital,  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  first 
receive  their  accumulated  unpaid  dividends,  if  any,  and  the  full  amount  of 
capital  paid  in  upon  their  shares  not  exceeding  the  par  value  thereof,  and  the 
residue  of  the  capital  shall  be  distributed  among  the  holders  of  tlie  common 
stock. 

The  amount  of  capital  stock  with  which  the  corporation  will  begin  business 
is  $100,000  of  common  stock. 

Fifth.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  incorporators  and  the 
number  of  shares  subscribed  for  by  each  are  as  follows : 

Shares. 
James  H.  Post,  No.  109  Wall  Street,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  city  and  State 

of  New  York ^00 

Frederick  D.  MoUenhauer,  Kent  Avenue,  near  South  Eleventh  Street,  Bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn,  and  State  of  New  York 200 
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Shares. 
Frederick  H.  Howell,  No.  109  Wall  Street,  Borougli  of  Manhattan,  city  and 
State  of  New  York r^O 

Herbert  D.  Cory,  city  of  Bnglewood,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey ^w 

George  R.  Bunker,  city  of  Yonkers,  in  the  State  of  New  York 200 

The  aggregate  of  such  subscriptions  is  the  sum  of  $100,000,  being  the  amount 
with  which  the  company  will  commence  business. 

Sixth.  The  existence  of  the  corpoiatiou  shall  begin  on  the  day  ot  tne  hUng 
of  this  certificate  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Trenton  and  shall  con- 
tinue perpetually.  .  ,  ,  „ 

Seventh.  The  board  of  directors  may  hold  their  meetmgs  and  have  an  othce 
and  keep  the  books  of  the  corporation  (except  the  stock  and  transfer  books) 
in  the  city  of  New  Yorlc,  or  in  such  other  place  outside  of  the  State  of  A'cay 
Jersey  as  they  may  determine,  and  may  establish  offices  for  the  company  outside 
of  this  State  at  such  places  as  they  may  select.  .     ,    ,. 

The  board  shall  have  full  power  to  make,  alter,  and  repeal  by-laws,  mcludmg 
by-laws  regulating  and  fixing  the  time  for  the  payment  of  dividends  on  the 
common  stock.     They  shall  also  have  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reser\ed 

as  a  working  capital.  ^    ^i     ^-,  ^  ^        * 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the  31st  day  of 

May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1900. 

James  H.  Post.  [l.  s.] 

feede3ick  d.  molleniiauee.  [l.  s.] 

Feederick  H.  Howell.  [l.  s.] 

Hebbekt  D.  Coby.  [l.  s.] 

Geo.  K.  Bunkee.  [l.  s.] 

State  oe  New  Jeesey,  County  of  Hudson,  ss: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  31st  day  of  May,  1900,  before  me,  the  sub- 
scriber a  master  in  chancei'y  of  New  Jersey,  personally  appeared  James  H. 
Post  Frederick  D.  Jlollenhauer,  Frederick  H.  Howell,  Herbert  D.  Cory,  and 
George  B.  Bunker,  who,  I  am  satisfied,  are  the  persons  named  in  and  who 
executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  I  having  first  made  known  to  them  the 
contents  thereof,  they  did  each  acknowled.ge  that  they  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered the  same  as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed. 

Geo.  S.  Hobaet, 
Master  in  Ohanccry  of  Neic  Jersey. 


Exhibit  E. 
by-laws  of  the  national  sugar  keeining  co.  of  new  jersey,  as  amended. 

First.  The  number  of  directors  of  the  company  shall  be  seven.  Directors 
shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  stockholders  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  January  in  each  year  at  the  principal  office  of  the  com- 
pany in  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County,  N.  J. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  which  shall  immediately  follow  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  one  of  the  directors  shall  be  chosen  president  and 
one  shall  be  chosen  vice  president.  A  secretary  and  a  treasurer  shall  also  be 
chosen  by  the  directors.  No  officer  excel  )t  the  president  and  vice  president 
need  be  a  director.  One  person  may  hold  the  position  both  of  secretary"  and 
treasurer.     The  vice  president  may  also  be  the  secretary  or  treasurer. 

THE   PRESIDENT. 

Second.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  both  of  the  directors  and 
of  the  stockholders.  He  shall  hare  the  general  business  management  of  the  com- 
pany, may  sign  all  certificates  of  stock,  deeds,  and  contracts  for  buildings  or 
machinery,  may  sign  and  indorse  checks,  drafts,  notes,  and  orders  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  and  may  receive  and  receipt  for  moneys  for  the  company. 

He  shall,  if  required  by  a  vote  of  the  stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting, 
report  to  the  meeting  the  condition  of  the  company.  Pie  shall  furnish  such  a 
report  to  the  directors  whene\'er  required  by  them. 
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VICE   PRESIDENT. 


Third.  The  vice  president  shall,  in  absence  of  the  president,  perform  his 
duties.  He  may  sign  and  indorse  checl^s,  drafts,  notes,  and  orders  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  receive  and  receipt  for  moneys  for  the  company,  and  sign  cer- 
tificates of  stock. 


SECRET AKy. 

Fourth.  The  secretary  shail  give  due  notice  of  all  meetings,  record  the  same, 
keep  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  stockholders  and  directors,  and  shall 
perform  such  other  service  as  the  office  may  require,  and  such  as  may  be 
assigned  by  the  board  of  directors. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary  a  temporary  secretary  may  be  appointed. 

TEEASUEEE. 

Fifth.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books  of  account  of  the  com- 
pany. He  may  sign  and  indorse  all  checks,  drafts,  notes,  and  orders  for  the 
payment  of  moneys,  may  receive  and  receipt  for  moneys  for  the  company, 
and,  in  cooperation  with  the  president,  shall  have  full  charge  of  its  financial 
management. 

He  shall  keep  the  stock  and  transfer  books,  make  and  sign  all  certificates  of 
stock,  and  affix  the  seal  of  the  company  to  all  certificates  of  stock  and  con- 
tracts. 

He  shall  present  a  written  report  of  the  business  of  the  company  to  the 
directors  when  required.  He  shall  present  a  full  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  year,  and  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders,  if  required  by  them. 

He  shall  carefully  preserve  all  vouchers  and  papers  pertaining  to  his  office. 

The  treasurer  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  with  one  sufficient 
surety,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  such  further 
security  as  the  board  of  directors  may  require. 

OTHEB   OFFICERS,   AGENTS,    AND  FACTORS. 

Sixth.  The  company  shall  have  such  other  officers,  agents,  and  factors  as  the 
directors  shall  see  fit  to  appoint,  who  shall  have  such  authority  and  perform 
such  duties  and  hold  their  offices  for  such  terms  as  the  directors  shall  appoint. 

Seventh.  All  officers,  agents,  and  factors  shall  be  removable  at  any  time  by 
a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  directors,  at  their  pleasure,  either  at  a  regular 
meeting  or  nt  a  special  meeting,  notice  of  which  shall  specify  the  object  for 
which  the  meeting  is  called.  All  such  officers,  agents,  and  fators,  except  the 
president  and  vice  president  may  be  suspended  from  the  discharge  of  their 
offices  by  the  president,  pending  action  of  the  directors. 

VACANCIES. 

Eighth.  When  a  vacancy  shall  occur  among  the  directors  or  officers,  by  death, 
resignation,  removal,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  filled  by  the  directors  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  subject  to  the  power  of  removal  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Any  director  may  resign  by  filing  written  notice  of  his  resignation  with  the 
Secretary. 

Directors  shall  hold  over  until  their  successors  are  elected,  except  in  case 
of  resignation. 

CONTRACTS    WITH    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

Ninth.  The  president,  vice  president,  and  treasurer,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
and  they  are,  and  each  of  them  is,  authorized  to  execute  on  behalf  of  the 
company  all  contracts  with  the  United  States  Government,  and  to  affix  thereto 
the  seal  of  the  company. 

stockholder's  meeting. 

Tenth.  A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  at  any  time  by 
the  directors,  provided  that  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting  shall 
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be  published  by  tbe  secretary  not  less  than  10  days  previous  to  the  day  ap- 
pointed, In  a  dally  paper  In  each  of  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Jersey 

Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
(except  the  first)  shall  also  be  similarly  published  by  the  seceretary  not  less 
than  10  days  previous  to  the  day  appointed. 

DIRECTOKS'    MEETINGS. 

Eleventh.  Regular  meetings  of  the  directors  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  monlli,  at  such  hour  and  place  as  the  directors  may  appoint 
either  witliin  or  v\rithout  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president,  vice  president,  or  any  two 
of  the  directors,  upon  notice  to  the  others,  which  may  be  either  personal  or 
by  telephone,  telegraph,  or  in  writing  mailed  to  or  delivered  at  their  several 
residences  or  several  places  of  business. 

The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings,  and  have  an  office  and  keep  the  books 
of  the  company,  except  the  stock  transfer  books,  outside  of  the  State,  at  such 
place  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint. 

QUORUM,    ETC. 

Twelfth.  At  all  meetings  of  the  directors  the  president,  or  in  his  absence  the 
vice  president,  or  in  the  absence  of  both  such  director  as  the  directors  may 
elect  for  that  purpose,  shall  preside.  A  majority  of  all  the  directors  shall  be 
necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

POWERS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

Thirteenth.  The  business  of  the  company  shall  be  managed  by  the  directors, 
except  such  part  thereof  as  they  may  see  fit  to  intrust  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee. They  may  purchase,  hold,  and  convey  such  real  and  personal  estate 
as  iu  their  judgment  the  purposes  of  the  company  shall  require.  They  shall 
manage  the  property  of  the  company  and  regulate  and  govern  its  affairs  ac- 
cording to  their  best  judgment.  They  shall  possess  and  exercise  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  conferred  upon  the  company,  except  where  such  powers  and 
privileges  are  by  law  restricted  and  limited  to  the  action  of  stockholders. 

They  shall  determine  what  dividends  shall  be  declared  from  the  profits  of 
the  company  and  shall  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  a  working  capital; 
change  the  location  of  its  principal  office  in  New  Jersey  and  make  any  other 
amendment,  change,  or  alteration  in  the  management  and  organization  of  the 
company  which  shall  be  permitted  by  the  statutes  of  New  Jersey  in  force  at  the 
time  and  upon  compliance  with  such  statutes. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

Fourteenth.  There  shall  be  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  five  directors. 
Appointments  to  the  committee  shall  be  made  by  the  board.  The  executive  com- 
mittee, in  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  board,  shall,  subject  to  such 
action  as  the  board  from  time  to  time  shall  take,  have  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  business  of  the  company,  except  in  so  far  as  are  concerned  matters 
the  management  and  control  of  which  by  law  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  di- 
I'ectors.  They  shall  not  have  authority,  however,  to  malie  appropriations  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  land,  or  the  erection  of  buildings,  or  the  sale  of 
property,  real  or  personal,  other  than  merchandise,  or  to  make  contracts  there- 
for without  being  directly  authorized  thereto  by  the  board. 

TRANSFER    OF    STOCK. 

Fifteenth.  The  shares  of  stock  of  the  company  shall  be  transferable  on  the 
books  of  the  company,  and  not  otherwise,  by  the  person  to  whom  they  shall 
have  been  issued,  and  his  personal  representatives,  in  person  or  by  attorney, 
and  only  upon  the  surrender  of  the  certificate  previously  issued  for  them. 
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DIVIDENDS. 

Sixteenth.  The  2d  days  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  each  and 
every  year  are  hereby  fixed  as  the  days  when  dividends  to  the  holders  of 
preferred  stock  and  the  common  stock  shall  be  paid. 

After  the  declaring  and  setting  apart  of  the  dividends  due  to  the  holders 
of  the  preferred  stock,  if  earned,  and  after  reserving  over  and  above  its  capital 
stock  paid  in  as  a  working  capital  for  said  corporation  such  sum  as  the  directors 
may  fix,  they  shall  declare  quarterly  a  dividend  among  the  holders  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  whole  of  the  corporation's  accumulated  profits  exceeding  the 
amount  so  reserved,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  on 
demand. 


Seventeenth.  The  common  seal  of  the  company  shall  be  circular  in  form  and 
shall  have  engraved  thereon  the  name  of  the  company  and  the  words  and  figures 
"  Seal,  1900." 

AMENDMENTS    TO    BY-LAWS. 

Eighteenth.  The  directors  may  from  time  to  time  repeal  or  amend  the  by- 
laws or  adopt  such  further  by-laws  not  forbidden  by  law  as  they  may  see  fit 
to  adopt. 

Any  by-law  may  be  amended  or  repealed  and  other  additional  by-laws  may 
be  adopted  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 


Resolved,  That  this  company  do  purchase  from  James  H.  Post  all  the  follow- 
ing shares  of  stock  and  other  property,  to  wit : 

Ten  thousand  shares  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  10,000  shares  of 
the  Mollenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  6,000  shares  of  the  New  York  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  and  the  3  per  cent  bonds  of  the  said  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
of  the  par  value  of  $2,400,000,  being  the  entire  issue,  for  the  price  of  $18,250,000, 
and  issue  therefor  to  said  James  H.  Post  182,500  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
of  this  company,  of  which  100,000  shares  shall  be  common  stock  and  82,500 
shares  shall  be  preferred  stock,  and  the  board  of  directors  are  authorized  to 
proceed  to  consummate  such  purchase  and  to  issue  certificates  for  the  said 
shares  of  stock  accordingly,  such  issue  to  include  the  shares  subscribed  for  in 
the  certificate  of  incorporation. 

Certificates  for  the  shares  of  this  company  may  be  issued  from  time  to 
time  as  deliveries  of  the  said  property  purchased  are  made,  provided  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of  each  of  said  companies  shall  be 
delivered  before  any  payment  is  made  on  account  thereof. 

Mr.  Post  retired  from  the  meeting  and  Mr.  Doscher  took  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Howell,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  this  company  do 
purchase  from  James  H.  Post  all  the  following  shares  of  stock  and  other 
property,  to  wit : 

Ten  thousand  shares  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  10,000  shares  of  the 
Mollenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  6,000  shares  of  the  New  York  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  and  the  3  per  cent  bonds  of  the  said  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  the 
par  value  of  $2,400,000,  being  the  entire  issue  for  the  price  of  $18,250,000,  said 
sum  being,  in  the  judgment  of  this  board  of  directors,  the  value  of  the  property 
so  purchased,  and  that  this  company  do  issue  in  payment  therefor  182,500 
shares  of  the  capital  stock,  of  which  100,000  shares  shall  be  common  stock  and 
82,500  shall  be  preferred  stock,  certificates  for  same  to  be  issued  and  delivered 
to  the  said  James  H.  Post,  and  the  oflicers  of  this  company  are  authorized  to 
execute  all  instruments  necessary  to  consummate  this  purchase  and  to  issue, 
execute,  and  deliver  certificates  of  stock  therefor. 

Certificates  for  the  shares  of  this  company  may  be  issued  from  time  to  time 
as  deliveries  of  the  said  property  purchased  are  made,  provided  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of  each  of  said  companies  shall  be  de- 
livered before  any  payment  is  made  on  account  thereof. 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.  pursuant  to  the 
recess. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  H.  POST— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Who  was 
questioning  the  witness? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  had  finished. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sulzer  wishes  to  ask  some  questions  of  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Mr.  Post,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  sugar 
business  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Since  1874.     Since  I  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  You  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  manufacture 
of  raw  sugars? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  the  manufacture;  but  I  am  in  the  mercantile  part 
of  the  business.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
except  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Are  you  still  connected  with  the  firm  of  B.  H.  Howell, 
Son  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  I  am  a  partner  in  that  firm. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  And  you  are  still  the  president  of  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  The  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co  is  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  And  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  really  had  formed 
the  scheme  for  the  incorporation  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  Well,  I  was  active  in  forming  it  and  in  discussing  it 
with  my  associates,  and  I  suppose  it  was  the  growth  of  several 
minds.  There  is  nothing  especially  new  about  it,  you  will  notice.  It 
is  just  the  regular  way  of  consolidating  various  companies  into  one 
company. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  When  you  took  in  these  constituent  companies  in  the 
organization  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  the  actual  valuation  of  the  plants  was  about  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars? 

Mr.  Post.  Three  million? 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Post.  Oh,  no.  It  was  between  eight  and  nine  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  real  estate  and  factories ;  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
that  was  the  only  value  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  What  valuation  did  you  put  on  those  plants,  actual 
valuation,  when  you  incorporated  the  company? 

Mr.  Post.  We  did  not  put  any  value  on  the  plants.  They  bought 
the  stock  of  the  three  companies  for  $18,250,000  of  stock.  We  did 
not  undertake  to  separate,  as  to  how  much  was  to  be  common  and 
hoAv  much  preferred,  in  buying  that  stock.     You  might  call  a  part 
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of  it  watered.  I  do  not  know  which  part  of  it  you  would  call 
watered.  Somebody  used  that  expression.  I  did  not  answer  it  as 
fully  as  I  perhaps  would  liked  to  answer  it. 

The  facts  about  the  issue  were  that  I  had  the  option  on  these  three 
refineries.  In  combination  they  were  worth  in  excess  of  their  sepa- 
rate values  added  together,  by  reason  of  economies  that  would  be 
and  were  effected.  Howells  agreed  to  become  the  selling  and  pur- 
chasing agent  for  this  company,  and  performed  such  service  for  a 
considerably  less  commission  than  they  had  been  receiving. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Who  was  the  purchasing  and  selling  agent? 

Mr.  Post.  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  For  doing  that  we  are  paid 
a  commission.  We  agreed  to  furnish  all  the  working  capital  that 
was  required.  Sometimes  it  takes  several  millions  of  dollars.  We 
were  to  furnish  all  the  clerks,  office  rent,  and  so  forth,  which,  per- 
haps, costs  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year;  and  there  were  other 
considerations  that  enabled  the  fixing  of  value  of  this  $18,250,000  of 
stock. 

Of  course,  you  can  all  realize  that  there  were  considerable  econo- 
mies: One  general  manager,  instead  of  three;  one  president,  instead 
of  three ;  and  in  a  great  many  ways  there  were  economies. 

I  asked  counsel  in  New  York  and  in  New  Jersey  at  the  time,  and 
I  was  informed  that  the  stock  was  legally  issued,  and  for  value.  Of 
course,  as  to  this  expression  as  to  whether  it  is  water  or  promoter's 
profits,  in  a  way,  is  indifferent  to  me  as  to  which  one  you  call  it. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  AH  of  this  stock  was,  in  the  first  instance,  turned 
into  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stilzek.  And  distributed  by  them? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  The  $48,250,000  preferred  stock  was  actually  dis- 
tributed to  the  people  who  had  turned  in  their  constituent  plants? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  The  $10,000,000  of  stock  you  gave  to  Mr.  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiTLZER.  You  never  received  any  consideration  for  that? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  at  that  time ;  no. 

Mr.  SrrLZEE.  Have  you  since? 

Mr.  Post.  Since  that  time,  as  I  explained  this  morning,  he  put 
aside  $500,000  of  the  stock,  largely  for  my  services  in  connection 
with  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  had  yourself  elected  president  of  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  a  part  of  the  contracts,  when  they  were  entered 

into. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  salary  did  you.  have  your  directors  vote  you  i 

Mr.  Post.  Not  any.  I  have  never  had  any  salary  as  president  of 
the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  , 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Then  the  500,000  shares  of  stock  which  you  received 
from  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  was  for  services  ? 

Mr.  Post.  For  services;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  How  much  a  year  would  that  be,  about  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  would  depend  upon  what  you  consider  the  stock 
worth. 
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Mr.  SuLzEE.  It  has  paid- 


Mr.  Post.  I  have  had  $125,000  during  11  years. 

Mr.  SuLzEK.  It  has  paid  10  per  cent  dividends? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  It  has  paid  15  per  cent  dividends? 

Mr.  Post.  One  year ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  You  have  been  the  president  of  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  for  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Post.  Ten  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  And  you  have  received  $5,000,000? 

Mr.  Post.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  SuLzER.  Five  hundred  thousand  shares  of  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  600,000  shares  of  the  common  stock ;  yes. 

Mr.  SuLzEE.  What  is  the  par  value  of  that  stock  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  not  worth  $5,000,000,  as  yet. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  How  much  do  you  consider  it  worth  ? 

Mr.  Post.  There  is  no  market  for  it  at  the  present  time,  and  there 
never  has  been  a  market  for  it  as  far  as  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Did  you  receive  a  receipt  from  Mr.  Havemeyer  for 
the  seven  millions  of  stock  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  I  never  had  any  personal  receipt  for  it ;  no. 

Mr.  SuiiZEE.  Has  anybody  ever  received  a  receipt  for  that  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know;  it  may  be  in  the  office  of  the  lawyers 
who  handle  it.  There  may  be  a  receipt  for  it.  I  have  no  receipt 
for  it. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Did  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  get  a  receipt  for  it. 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

Mr.  Sdxzee.  This  ten  millions  of  stock  is  now  held  by  the  Have- 
meyer estate  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Part  of  it  in  trust  and  part  of  it  as  executor  of  the 
Havemeyer  estate;  yes. 

_  Mr.  SuLzEE.  Did  Mr.  Havemeyer  ever  give  any  valuable  considera- 
tion for  that  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  he  had  agreed  to  furnish  the  money  that  was  neces- 
sary for  this  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Did  he  furnish  it? 

Mr.  Post.  Whether  he  did  it  directly  or  indirectly  is  a  question  of 
record.  He  may  have  done  it  indirectly.  That  was  all  gone  over 
this  morning. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  As  far  as  you  know  from  your  own  personal  knowl- 
edge, H:.  O.  Havemeyer  never  paid  anything  for  this  ten  millions  of 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Post.  He  did  not  pay  any  money  for  it;  no;  but  he  paid,  per- 
haps, in  agreeing  to  furnish  the  money. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Plavemeyer  did  not 
pay  anything  for  the  ten  millions  of  stock  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

Mr.  StHLZER.  That  is  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  get  on  the  record. 

You  are  still  the  president  of  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  I  am  at  present;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Do  you  elect  your  own  board  of  directors  ? 

Mr.  Post.  We  have,  up  to  this  year.  We  have  not  elected  a  new 
one  this  year. 
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Mr.  Stjlzeh.  When  will  the  next  meeting  be  held  to  elect  the  board 
or  directors? 

Mr.  Post.  It  has  been  adjourned  until  October  18,  1911. 

Mr.  SuLZEK.  When  you  incorporated  this  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  you  practically  controlled  it? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  And  you  have  dominated  it  ever  since  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  I  have  been  the  representative  of  the  owners  of  it  • 
yes. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  Your  relations  with  the  late  H.  O.  Havemeyer  were 
very  close,  in  a  business  way? 

Mr.  Post.  In  a  business  way ;  yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  And  Mr.  Havemeyer,  practically,  controlled  every- 
thing that  you  did  in  connection 

Mr.  Post.  He  did  not,  because  he  never  undertook  to  control  it  or 
influence  it  in  any  way  at  all. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Did  you  consult  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  used  to  meet  him  often,  of  course,  but  I  never  con- 
sulted with  him  about  prices  or  conditions  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  SrnLZEE.  I  am  talking  about  the  offices  of  the  company.  You 
consulted  with  him  about  the  offices  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  You  consulted  him  about  the  directors? 

Mr.  Post.  I  did;  yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  And  Mr.  Havemeyer  controlled  the  American  Sugar 
Co.  absolutely,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  by  virtue  of  his  ability,  and  his  brains,  and  the 
confidence  that  people  had  in  him,  he  did  control  it. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  He  absolutely  controlled,  during  his  lifetime,  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  but  associated  with  him  were  very  strong,  able 
men,  who  were  willing  to  have  him  control  it. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  He  also,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  controlled  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  He  could  have  if  he  had  tried  to  do  so;  but  he  never 
tried  to  do  it.    That  may  sound  strange,  but  it  is  so. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Whatever  he  asked  you  to  do  in  connection  with  it, 
you  did? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  always. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  When  did  he  ask  you  to  do  something  in  connection 
with  it  that  you  did  not  do  ? 

Mr.  Post.  There  have  been  methods  of  selling  sugars,  or  buying 
and  distributing  products  throughout  the  country  in  our  case  that 
were  different  from  those  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in 
some  ways. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  actual  com- 
petition ? 

Mr.  Post.  There  was  very  keen  competition. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Between  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  wish  there  had  not  been,  but  there  was  very  keen  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Sdlzee.  How  was  there? 
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Mr.  Post.  We  were  always  distributing  our  sugar  throughout  the 
country,  and  if  you  had  10,000  or  12,000  barrels  of  sugar  to  sell  each 
day,  to  move  somewhere,  and  you  had  your  own  brokers — the  com- 
petition between  the  different  refineries  has  been  very  keen  all  these 
years,  although  so  largely  controlled. 

Mr.  StTLZER.  But  these  two  companies  were  acting  in  concert,  were 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  They  were  not  acting  in  concert  at  all. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Both  were  controlled  by  the  same  people? 

Mr.  Post.  He  never  tried  to  exercise  his  control. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yet  you  would  have  us  infer  that  there  was  real  com- 
petition ? 

Mr.  Post.  You  ask  anyone  who  is  not  in  the  company.  Ask  any- 
one in  the  sugar  business  and  you  will  find  whether  there  was  or  not? 
It  is  very  surprising,  I  will  admit,  but  it  is  true. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  your  company  sold  sugar 
to  the  consumers  cheaper  than  the  Havemeyer  company  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir ;  at  times. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  When? 

Mr.  Post.  Very  often.  You  can  get  it  from  the  records,  as  they  go 
back  over  the  years. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Have  you  those  records? 

Mr.  Post.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  Will  you  produce  them  before  the  committee  at  some 
time  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  I  could  get  them. 

Mr.  SuLZEH.  How  much  difference,  at  any  time,  was  there  between 
your  selling  price  and  the  American  Sugar  defining  Co.'s  selling  price 
to  the  wholesaler  and  jobber? 

Mr.  Post.  Sometimes  5  cents  a  hundred  and  sometimes  10  cents 
a  hundred. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  So  small  that  it  did  not  amount  to  very  much  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  amounted  to  a  great  deal.  We  would  be  well  satis- 
fied with  10  cents  as  an  entire  profit  on  our  business  for  the  year. 
The  business  of  refining  sugar  has  been  conducted  on  a  very  narrow 
margin  of  profit  for  a  great  many  years.  There  have  been  seasons 
when  the  profits  were  fairly  large.  But  if  we  could  secure  a  profit  of 
15  cents  a  hundred  on  the  bulk  of  business  that  we  did  net,  taking 
the  past  five  j^ears,  we  would  have  been  very  well  satisfied.  It  is  a 
pretty  close  margin,  is  it  not?  Part  of  that  is  caused  by  economies 
in  manufacture  and  part  of  it,  perhaps,  by  fortunate  purchases  of  raw 
sugar. 

Mr.  Sui.zEE.  You  could  have  sold  sugar  much  cheaper  to  the  con- 
sumer than  you  have  if  you  had  not  watered  your  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  I  think  the  economies  have  m.ore  than  made  up  what 
dividends  have  been  paid  on  the  stock. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  Do  you  mean  to  assert,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  been  selling  sugar  to  the  consumers 
at  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Post.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

Mr.  SuLzER.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  have  admitted 
here  that  you  watered  your  stock  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $10,000,000 
and  paid  dividends  on  that  of  10  and  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  not  admitted  that  we  have  watered  our  stock. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  You  have  admitted  that  that  stock  was  issued  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  buti  did  not  say  that  it  was  watered. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  given  to  a  party  who  was  not  interested  in  your 
company  ? 

Mr.  Post.  He  was  interested  through  his  agreement  to  furnish  the 
cash  to  pay  for  the  preferred  stoclt. 

Mr.  SxJLzEB.  He  did  not  furnish  any  cash? 

Mr.  Post.  He  either  did  it  directly  or  through  his  company;  yes. 

Mr.  SuDzEE.  What  evidence  have  you  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  ever 
furnished  any  actual  cash? 

Mr.  Post.  I,  personally,  have  no  evidence. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  That  is  a  mere  assumption  on  your  part? 

Mr.  Post.  It  came  through  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.— the 
cash. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  That  is  Mr.  Havemeyer's  company? 

Mr.  Post.  Mr.  Havemeyer  at  times  loaned  the  company  money. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  at  times  loaned  the  company 
money,  and  whatever  he  loaned  the  company  he  got  back;  but  he 
never  gave  you  any  money? 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  That  is  the  point.  You  have  paid  dividends  upon 
this  ten  millions  of  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  In  1903  and  1904 ;  not  since  then. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  It  was  promoter's  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  entirely  so.  I.  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to 
separate  what  was  promoter's  stock  and  which  was  not. 

Mr.  Stji>zer.  It  went  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  St'izEE.  You  got  this  stock  for  the  service  you  had  rendered 
in  bringing  about  this  combination? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes.  Whether  it  was  all  promoter's  or  whether  there 
were  some  other  things  connected  with  it,  each  one  will  have  to  reason 
for  himself.    I  could  not  separate  them. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  natural  inference  that  if  these 
companies  had  not  gone  into  this  combination,  through  your  instru- 
mentality, they  would  have  been  able  to  manufacture  and  sell  sugar 
to  the  consumers  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  you  have  done? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  I  think  not.  I  do  not  believe  any  corporation  can 
sell  sugar  cheaper  than  it  has  been  sold  to  the  consumers  for  some 
years  past;  and  that  is  all  a  matter  of  record.  When  you  take  the 
volume  of  business  that  is  necessary  to  furnish  6  per  cent  on  $10,- 
000,000— $600,000— and 

Mr.  SuLZER.  As  president  of  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co., 
you  never  made  any  effort  to  get  back  this  $10,000,000  for  the  stock- 
holders, did  you? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should.  They  did  not 
ask  for  it. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  How  many  stockholders  have  you  in  your  company, 
about  ? 

Mr.  Post.  About  225  to  250. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  they  are  all  holders  of  preferred  stock  ? 

Mr.  Post.  All  holders  of  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Except  yourself? 

Mr.  Post.  I  am  the  holder  of  preferred  stock,  too. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  But  you  hold  common  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  I  hold  some  common  stock. 

Mr.  StJLZER.  But  no  others? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know  who  holds  common  stock  except  as  I  have 
explained  here. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Yourself  and  the  Havemeyer  estate? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  And  you  vote  that  stock  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sttlzer.  And  ever  since  this  company  has  been  incorporated 
you  elect  your  own  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  And  they  do  whatever  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  at  all.     They  are  men  who  have  their  own  opinions. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  They  could  not  be  directors  if  you  did  not  vote  for 
them,? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  but  you  like  to  have  associates  who  are  capable 
men  and  men  of  brains  and  common  sense. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  You  could  vote  them  out  at  any  time  you  desired  if 
they  did  not  do  what  you  wanted  them  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Post.  They  are  not  that  kind  of  men. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  But  you  could,  I  say. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes.  The  men  I  have  been  associated  with  are  those 
that  I  have  been  associated  with  36  years. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  National  Sugar  E«fining 
Co.  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  James  H.  Post  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is.     I  wish  I  owned  it  all ;  but  I  do  not. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  You  and  B.  PI.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  B.  IT.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  only  own  it  through  what  each 
owns  in  it. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  And  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  They  have  very  large  interests  in  it.  They  have  told 
you  just  what  they  own  in  it. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  They  practically  control  it  through  you? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  by  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  go  into  another  matter  further.  I  under- 
stood from  your  statement,  Mr.  Post,  this  morning  that  Mr.  Have- 
meyer held  this  ten  millions  of  common  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  turned  it  over  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  that  it  all  remained  in  your  name? 

Mr.  Post.  It  still  stands  in  my  name. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  it  still  stands  in  your  name? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  know  something  more  about  that  than 
you  told  us  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Post.  As  to  what  he  did  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  did  not  tell  us  that  this  morning. 

Mr.  Post.  I  only  take  it  from  what  I  saw  in  that  answer  there. 
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Mr.  Eakee.  Is  it  a  fact  that  on  June  14,  1900,  you  and  John  E. 
Parsons  and  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  and  Lowell  M.  Palmer  entered 
into  a  trust  agreement? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir.  The  only  trust  agreement  I  know  of  in  con- 
nection with  that  is  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Lowell  M.  Palmer 
acted  as  trustees  for  this  common  stock.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that,  and  I  knew  nothing  about  it  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Have  you  read  this  Exhibit  D,  page  41  of  the  answer? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  correct.  It  has  been  put 
in  by  people  who  own  the  stock. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Did  you  -not  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Rakee.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  ? 

Mr.  Post.  In  1901  and  early  in  1902. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  continued  to  let  it  stand? 

Mr.  Post.  They  did  let  it  stand,  right  in  that  name,  and  I  voted 
it,  too. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Did  you  not  continue  to  let  it  stand  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  letting  it  stand. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  turned  over  this  ten  millions  of  common  stock  to 
Mr.  Havemeyer  with  the  indorsement  on  the  back  in  blank  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  the  parties  named,  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  Lowell 
M.  Palmer,  and  W.  B.  Thomas,  and  John  E.  Pa,rsons,  and  yourself 
formed 

Mr.  Post.  Those  names  do  not  appear  in  the  memorandum  that  I 
have.  It  is  signed  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Palmer.  I  never 
knew  that  Mr.  Parsons  had  any  interest  in  it,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  did  have  any  interest  in  it,  except  what  Mr.  Thomas  has  tes- 
tified to.  That  is  the  only  information  I  have.  I  did  not  know  that 
until  here  quite  recently,  since  this  suit  was  commenced. 

Mr.  Rakek.  And  then,  after  they  held  that,  that  Mr.  Parsons 
turned  over  his  stock  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Parsons  ever  had  any  of  the  stock. 
That  is  my  personal  opinion,  of  course. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  Lowell  M.  Palmer  had  10,000  shares,  and  he- 
turned  over  his? 

Mr.  Post.  So  I  have  heard  him  testify  to ;  yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  Washington  B.  Thomas  had  5,000  shares? 

Mr.  Post.  So  I  have  seen  in  the  printed  book. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  John  E.  Parsons  had  4,000  shares?  • 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.    I  do  not  think  he  ever  had., 

Mr.  Rakee.  You,  as  a  matter,  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true? 

Mr.  Post.  Only  from  what  I  have  seen  published. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  yourself  5,000  shares  that  you  testified  to  a  little 
while  ago? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  The  statement,  then,  that  they  formed  this  trust  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  this  $10,000,000  worth  of  common  stock, 
notwithstanding  that,  if  it  was  formed,  you  still 

Mr.  Post  (interrupting).  Voted  the  stock,  by  direction  of  Mr._ 
Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Rakee.  By  Mr.  Havem.eyer's  direction  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Raker.  And  as  he  desired  you  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Post.  As  far  as  the  electing  the  board  of  directors  was  con- 
cerned; yes.  . 

Mr.  Rakee.  Then  they  tried  to  undo  the  action  that  was  taken  by 
virtue  of  the  forming  of  this  corporation,  the  one  that  you  are 
president  of;  the  action  taken  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
really  had  no  effect  on  it  at  all,  had  it? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  of  it  at  all — the  forming  of 
that  trust  to  hold  the  stock. 

Mr..  Rakee.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  holding  of  the  stock 
in  trust  that  way  until  I  saw  it  printed  there,  except  in  1901  or  1902. 
as  far  as  my  5,000  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  that  has  been  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  But  you  took  no  action  to  change  it  or  to  rectify  it? 

Mr.  Post.  There  was  no  reason  why  I  should. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  continued  to  handle  stock  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  to  control  the  company  that  you  were  president 
of  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  took  in  these  other  five  companies,  where  you 
have  taken  part  of  the  shares  of  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  Twenty-five  per  cent ;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  in  the  dark  controlling  it 
while  he  was  president  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  in  the  dark.  It  was  public  knowledge  that  he  was 
active  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  public  and  these  other  men  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  this  condition,  did  they? 

Mr.  Post.  His  directors  must  have  known. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  or  not? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  they  will  probably  bring  that 
out  in  their  evidence  when  the  time  comes.  I  think  whatever  Mr. 
Havemeyer  did  in  connection  with  it  he  did  with  the  approval  of  his 
directors. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  controlled  that  company — the  company  that 
you  formed — and  handled  it? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  Mr.  Havemeyer  worked  in  it  so  as  not  to  come 
in  conflict  with  his  company  and  yours,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Post.  For  some  reason  or  other,  Mr.  Havemeyer's  policy  was 
to  allow  every  refiner  to  compete  for  the  business,  even  though 
actually  owned  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  You  will  find 
the  comj^etition  from  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  New 
York — the  different  salesmen  with  their  methods  of  selling  appar- 
ently as  independent  from  each  other. 

Mr.  Raker.  Apparently. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  the 

Mr.  Post.  He  could  have  done  it,  but  he  apparently  did  not.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  he  got  better  results  by  allowing  each  salesman 
to  compete  for  the  business,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  the  other 
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people.  There  is  no  secret  about  it.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  record. 
If  you  will  look  back  over  the  history  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  you  will  find  that  the  margin  has  been  kept  very  close;  that 
it  has  been  m  the  interest  of  the  people,  in  my  opinion,  that  it  was 
consolidated. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Do  you  think  these  corporations  were  formed  in 
behalf  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  the  corporation  has  allowed  a  lower  price  for 
sugar,  and  that  the  people  at  large  have  been  benefited  by  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  think  it  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  they  cooperated  and  shared  in  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  can  give  me  an  answer  directly  on  that— whether 
or  not,  from  what  you  know  of  the  inside  workings  of  this  corpora- 
tion, where  they  dismantled  some  and  did  away  with  others  and 
formed  one  corporation,  that  they  did  it  solely  for  the  interest  of  the 
consumer.    Do  you  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  solely;  but  I  think  the  consumer  got  the  benefit 
of  the  econoniies  that  were  practiced  by  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  m  dismantling,  consolidating,  enlarging,  and  economizing 
as  they  did.  I  suppose  half  their  dividends  have  been  earned  by  the 
economies ;  and  they  certainly  have  not  been  excessive  dividends." 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  you  were  not  paid  as 
president  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  any  salary. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Who  was  paid? 

Mr.  Post.  No  one. 

Mr.  Rakee.  No  one? 

Mr.  Post.  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  receive  a  commission  for  doing 
the  business,  and  I  am  a  partner  in  that  firm. 

Mr.  Rakee.  How  much  commission? 

Mr.  Post.  Half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  sales. 

Mr.  Rakee.  How  much  does  that  amount  to  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Post.  About  $220,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  came  into  your  firm  and  you  got  the  benfit  of  it? 

Mr.  Post.  Out  of  that  is  paid  $200,000  a  year  in  salaries,  rents,  and 
expenses. 

Mr.  Rakek.  That  came  into  your  firm,  and  I  presume  you  got  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Post.  I  got  the  benefit  of  my  share  of  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Indirectly,  then,  while  as  president  you  did  not  get 
any  salary ;  indirectly  through  the  comiDanies  that  controlled  it,  you 
did?  b  .  ,  J 

Mr.  Post.  I  got  my  share  of  the  profits ;  yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Did  anyone  else  get  any? 

Mr.  Post.  My  partners,  Frederick  H.  Plowell  and  Thomas  A. 
Howell. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  Post.  No ;  there  are  only  three  partners  in  the  firm. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Was  that  the  only  money  paid  out  for  handling  busi- 
ness in  the  way  of  the  seller? 

Mr.  Post.  Except  the  other  officers  and  managers.  They  all  had 
salaries. 

Mr.  Rakee.  There  was  a  secretary? 
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Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  was  the  secretary? 
Mr.  Post.  George  R.  Bunker. 
Mr.  Eakee.  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Post.  He  lives  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    He  is  general  manager  of 
the  company. 

Mr.  Rakee.  He  has  the  books  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eakee.  He  has  all  the  books? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Showing  these  transactions? 

Mr.  Post.  All  the  minute  books. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Showing  these  transactions? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  he  has  everything  on  record  there. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  kept  a  letter  book  also,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Post.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Well,  you  were  president,  and  you  know  whether  you 
kept  a  record  book  or  not? 

Mr.  Post.  There  has  been  no  occasion  to  have  a  letter  book. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  did  write  letters? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  as  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Rakee.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Post.  The  mercantile  business  was  done  by  B.  H.  Howell,  Son 
&  Co.,  and  they  had  a  great  deal  of  correspondence. 

Mr.  Rakee.  For  the  company? 

Mr.  Post.  Buying  and  selling  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Rakee.  It  related  to  this  company? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  as  to  the  stock,  if  that  is  what  you  want  to  find 
out. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Relating  to  the  business.  I  want  to  know  if  there  is 
not  a  file  of  letter  books  that  shows  the  condition  of  these  two  com- 
panies, B.  H.  Howell  Son  &  Co.  and  the  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  The  letter  books  of  B.  H.  Howell  Son  &  Co.  relate 
wholly  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Rakee.  For  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Their  name  is  not  mentioned  in  it.  There  are  reams 
and  reams  of  letter  books  on  that,  the  regxilar  current  business  of  the 
company.    The  minute  books  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bunker. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Could  those  be  had  ? 

Mr.  Post.  The  books  of  B.  H.  Plowell  Son  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Rakee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  but  you  would  have  to  send  a  car  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Could  they  be  had  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes.  I  suppose  we  write  200  letters  a  day,  possibly,  in 
the  regular  course  of  business  in  the  several  departments. 

Mr.  Rakee.  The  volume  makes  no  difference.  The  question  is 
what  is  in  them. 

Mr.  Post.  There  is  nothing  in  them  relating  to  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  I  will  tell  you  that  now.  There  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  no  correspondence  any  place  between  this  re- 
fining company  of  which  you  were  the  president  and  the  Have- 
meyers  and  the  other  people  ? 
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Mr.  Post.  I  never  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Havemeyer  in  regard  to 
this,  that  I  recollect.    There  was  no  occasion  for  it. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Did  not  the  secretary  do  any  correspondence  in  rela- 
tion to  it  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  there  never  was  a  letter  written  to  him.  It  is 
easy  to  get  the  letter  book  of  the  National.  That  is  very  small.  But 
B.  H.  Howell  Son  &  Co.'s  books  relate  to  the  current  business  of  the 
company,  buying  and  selling  of  sugar,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to 
write  anything  else. 

Mr.  Eakee.  You  consulted  frequently  with  Mr.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kakee.  And  took  his  advice  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Sometimes.    Sometimes  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Eakee.  When  you  say  "  we,"  whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Post.  The  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  I  represent  them  as 
president. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Yes ;  and  you  consulted  over  the  prices  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Never  as  to  the  prices  of  sugar ;  no. 

Mr.  Eakee.  You  consulted  over  the  buying  of  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  there  was  no  occasion  to.  It  is  always  current - 
everybody  knows  what  the  market  is,  and  there  is  no  secret  about  it. 

Mr.  Eakee.  That  is  not  what  I  asked,  whether  there  was  any 
secret  about  it  or  not.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  any  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Havemeyer  in  regard,  first,  to  the  purchase  of 
raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  I  can  not  recall  any  time  that  he  gave  any  advice  as  to 
the  purchasing  of  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  him? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  as  to  prices;  no.     There  was  no  occasion  to. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Did  you  discuss  with  him  about  buying  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Or  selling  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Neither? 

Mr.  Post.  No.  i     .     . 

Mr.  Eakee.  Did  you  discuss  at  any  time  things  about  the  beet- 
sugar  industry?  ■    i     . 

Mr.  Post.  I  never  talked  with  him  about  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Or  the  cane  industry? 

Mr.  Post.  About  the  cane-sugar  industry  in  Cuba.  He  was  largely 
interested  with  us  and  other  people,  and  we  have  talked  about  con- 
ditions and  methods  and  so  forth;  but  as  to  prices  we  never  did 
discuss  them.     It  seems  strange  not  to ;  but  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Eakee.  That  is  all. 

The  Chaieman.  Is  there  any  other  member  of  the  committee  who 
desires  to  interrogate  Mr.  Post? 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  I  have  a  few  questions. 

What  was  the  difference  between  the  preferred  and  the  common 

stock  ^ 

Mr  Post.  The  preferred  is  preferred  as  to  dividend,  and  has  a  & 
per  cent  dividend.  The  common  stock  takes  the  earnings  after 
paying  6  per  cent  on  the  preferred. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  The  voting  power  is  the  saxne  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  state  why  it  was  that  you  did  not  vote 
that  stock  last  March— March  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  not  stated.  The  principle  reason  was  that  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  there  is  a  suit  that  has  been  com- 
menced as  to  the  validity  of  the  stock,  to  be  determined  by  the  court, 
before  the  chancellor  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  meantime  it  was  agreed 
to  let  matters  stand  as  they  were. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Just  why  was  it  that  this  stock  was  left  standing  in 
your  name  all  these  years  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  not  unusual  for  men  who  own  large  interests  in 
stock  to  have  it  stand  in  somebody  else's  name. 

Mr,  Garrett.  I  know ;  but  I  asked  just  the  reason  for  it  in  this 
particular  instance. 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  because  Mr.  Havemeyer  wanted  it  that  way.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  give  many  reasons  why  he  wanted  things. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  he  give  any  reason  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  I  do  not  recall  that  he  ever  discussed  it  at  all.  He 
just  let  it  stand  that  way.  He  held  the  certificates.  He  could  have 
changed  it  any  day,  if  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Where  is  the  stock  given  in  for  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Post.  The  capitalization  is  paid  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  per- 
sonal property  is  taxed  in  Brooklyn  and  Yonkers,  and  the  real  estate 
in  Brooklyn  and  Yonkers. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  the  stock  is  given  in  for  taxation  there? 

Mr.  Post.  In  New  Jersey.  The  real  property  and  the  personal 
property  are  taxed  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  stock  is  given  in  for  taxation  in  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  the  reports  are  filed  there  every  year. 

Mr.  Larkin.  That  stock  is  also  preferred  as  to  assets? 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  preferred  as  to  assets  as  well  as  to  dividends. 

Mr.  Madison.  May  I  be  indulged  for  a  few  minutes,  along  another 
line? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  will  ask  that  indulgence  of  the  chairman  and  the 
committee.  If  I  ask  some  questions  that  have  already  been  asked 
and  answered,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact.  I  do  not 
want  to  duplicate. 

Are  you  in  any  wise  connected  with  the  Cuban- American  Sugar 
©o.? 

Mr.  Post.  I  am  treasurer  of  that  company ;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  the  object  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Post.  Producing  raw  sugar  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  refining 
sugar  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  lands  owned  by  the  Cuban 
American  Sugar  Co.  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  a  report  giving  it  in  detail.  It  is  very  large.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  place  this  on  file,  if  desired. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  would  prefer  to  have  you  answer  the  question  first. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  that  in,  too. 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  the  total  acreage  of  all  the  companies  combined 
is  somewhere  around  300,000  acres,  in  various  locations. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  say  of  all  the  companies  combined.  What  do 
jou  mean  by  that? 
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Mr.  Post.  I  mean  the  Chaparra,  San  Manuel,  Tinguaro,  Mercedita, 
Unidad,  Nueva  Luisa,  Cardenas  refinery  and  the  Colonial  Sugars 
Co.,  consisting  of  the  Constancia  estate  in  Cuba,  and  the  Gramercy 
Refinery  &  Estates  in  Louisiana.  They  own  those  companies — Cuban- 
Americans. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  they  were  separate  and  independent 
companies  at  one  time,  and  you  combined  them  into  the  Cuban- 
American  Sugar  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  in  a  series  of  years.  They  produce  raw  sugar  in 
Cuba.     They  are  just  producers. 

Mr.  M|^\DisoN.  Under  favorable  conditions  what  is  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing raw  sugar  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Post.  Of  two  places  there,  it  is  about  2  cents  a  pound  on  board 
vessel. 

Mr.  Madison.  Two  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes.     There  are  two  places  there  that  make  it  cheaper. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  two  places  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Chaparra  and  San  Manuel. 

Mr.  Madison.  Wliat  are  the  things  which  enter  in  to  the  cost  of 
production  of  sugar  in  Cuba?  Give  the  amounts  as  nearly  as  you 
can,  approximately. 

Mr.  Post.  Of  course,  there  is  the  cane,  which  is  the  main  item  of 
expense. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Post.  And  the  manufacturing  expenses  are :  Out  of  the  2  cents 
I  suppose  the  cane  costs  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound,  and  the  manu- 
facturing expense  about  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound.  You  can 
easily  figure  it  up  from  this  statement. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  labor  cost  is  small  there  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No ;  about  a  dollar  a  day.    It  is  fairly  high. 

Mr.  Madison.  About  a  dollar  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes.  For  the  kind  of  work  they  give,  it  is  very  good 
pay,  too. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  does  it  compare  with  labor  cost  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Madison.  About  a  dollar  a  day  there? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  so.  I  think  in  the  cane  fields  of  Louisiana  it  is 
about  that  there. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  that  a  dollar  a  day  gold  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  in  Cuba,  practically  now,  because  silver  is  prac- 
tically the  same.  It  used  to  be  90  cents,  but  it  has  been  practically 
put  on  the  gold  basis,  the  American  basis,  now. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then,  figuring  everything,  you  would  say  that  the 
cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  sugar  in  Cuba  is  about  2  cents  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  except  in  the  very  largest  and  most  up-to-date  fac- 
tories. That  depends,  first,  on  the  current  price  of  the  raw  sugar, 
because  cane  is  bought  based  on  the  value  of  the  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Madison..  "Well,  now,  then,  where  the  cane  is  produced,  where 
it  is  raised  on  the  place,  what  do  you  figure  it  at  then  ? 

Mr.  Post.  About  the  same,  because  it  costs  the  company  about  the 
same  to  raise  it  itself  as  it  does  the  planter. 

Mr.  Madison.  Does  the  company  buy  the  most  of  its  cane,  or  does 
it  raise  the  most  of  its  cane  on  its  estates? 
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Mr.  Post.  For  the  last  year,  out  of  1,400,000  tons  258,000  tons  were 
grown  by  the  company  and  1,153,000  tons  purchased  from  farmers  or 
colonnas. 

Mr.  Madison.  Are  those  tons  of  cane  or  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Tons  of  cane.  They  made  a  total  of  167,Q00  tons  of 
sugar  last  year. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  many  tons  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Post.  167,000  tons. 

Mr.  Madison.  To  whom  did  you  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  sold  to  the  various  refiners— the  American  Sugar 
Kefining  Co.,  Arbuckle  Bros.,  the  Federal  Sugar  Kefining.  Co.,  the 
McCahans  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  and  the  National  Sugar  Kefining  Co. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  much  did  you  sell  to  Arbuckles? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  there  were  two  cargoes  last  year.  It  yaries. 
This  year  we  have  sold  them  two  or  three  cargoes. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  time  of  the  year  did  you  sell? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know.  The  crop  commences  in  December,  and 
we  are  apt  to  sell  a  good  portion  of  the  crop  in  December,  January, 
and  February.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  tells  here  [referring  to 
paper] . 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  during  the  time  when  you  are  turning  it  out? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  we  have  to  move  it  somewhere. 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  you  not  any  facilities  for  storing  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Post.  We  do  store  it  at  various  places  quite  largely  at  times. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  hold  it  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Sometimes  we  hold  it  for  three  or  four  months;  yes. 
It  does  not  do  to  hold  it  there  when  it  gets  warm  weather. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  are  compelled  to  put  it  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  it  goes  off  in  test  and  value  very  rapidly  when  it 
is  held  in  the  warm,  wet  climate. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  price  of  putting  your 
raw  sugar  on  the  market  practically  all  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Post.  It  depresses  the  price,  because  it  comes  in  at  a  time  when 
Louisiana,  Porto  Eico,  Hawaii,  and  the  beet  people  are  all  marketing 
their  product.     It  depresses  the  price. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  is  a  concession  of  34  cents 

Mr.  Post  (interrupting).  On  Cuban  products;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison  (continuing).  Amounting  to  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  may  state  to  what  extent  you  folks  as  Cuban 
producers  of  raw  sugar  get  the  benefit  of  that  34  cents. 

Mr.  Post.  For  the  most  of  the  time  we  do  not  get  it;  but  late  in 
the  season,  when  there  is  not  such  a  pressure  to  sell,  we  get  part  tf  it. 
It  is  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  price  of  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Madison.  But,  as  a  m.atter  of  fact,  vou  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  it?  ..V  s 

Mr.  Post.  Part  of  the  time  we  do. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  that  part  of  the  time  is  at  a  time  when  you  have 
not  got  much  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Unless  you  hold  your  sugar. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then,  you  would  say  that,  so  far  as  the  practical 
effect  of  Cuban  reciprocity  is  concerned,  it  has  been  of  but  very  little 
benefit  to  the  Cuban  planters? 
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Mr.  Post.  Very  little  to  the  Cuban  planter,  but  of  very  great 
benefit  to  the  consumers  of  sugar  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  do  you  figure  that? 

Mr._  Post.  Because,  in  selling  their  product,  we  practically  take 
that  right  off,  when  we  are  figuring  on  the  price. 

Mr.  Madison.  On  putting  their  product  on  to  the  general  market 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  the  figures  actually  show  that? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  asked  Mr.  Atkins  the  other  day  to  kindly  submit 
figures  that  would  show  that,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  do  the  same,  if 
you  will.     You  do  not  need  to  do  it  to-day. 

Mr.  Post.  I  happen  to  have  them  here,  because  I  heard  the  question 
asked. 

Mr.  Madison.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Post.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  asked  for  the  time  since  Cuban  reciprocity  has 
been  in  effect. 

Mr.  Post.  I  thought  you  meant  just  to-day,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  no.     I  mean  during  the  years. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  he  can  illustrate  it  as  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Post.  Yesterday  you  take  the  market  at  2^  cents  for  the  96 
test,  and  add  the  duty  from  Cuba,  1.348,  and  the  cost  of  insurance, 
0.012;  it  makes  3.86  cents  as  the  price  ex  ship  in  New  York  to-day. 
And  in  Porto  Rico  it  sells  at  3.86. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  How  much  is  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  varies  from  8^  to  11  or  12  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Say  10  cents  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Two  and  a  half  cents  is  the  cost  and  freight.  I  have 
included  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  To-day  what  is  the  difference  between  the  Hamburg 
price  and  the  New  York  parity  of  the  Hamburg  price  ? 

Mr.  Post.  At  present  the  Hamburg  price  is  about  thirty-odd  cents 
above  the  New  York  price.  I  have  not  the  exact  quotation  here,  but 
it  is  about  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  to-day,  if  you  were  to  sell,  to  what 
extent  would  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  concession  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Just  at  present  we  would  get  no  benefit,  but  the  con- 
sumer of  sugar  would  get  it,  because  we  take  that  into  account  in 
figuring. 

Mr.  Madison.  For  the  purposes  of  illustration,  I  was  asking  with 
regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  Cuban  planter. 

Mr.  Post.  To-day  he  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  it. 
Mr.  Madison.  I  mean  this  day. 

Mr.  Post.  I  mean  this  particular  day ;  he  does  not.     There  may  be 
2  or  3  cents  a  hundred,  but  it  is  so  little — 
Mr.  Madison.  It  is  almost  entirely  absorbed? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Madison.  Because  of  the   difference  of  30   cents   to-day  in 
favor  of  the  Hamburg  price  ? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Madison.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  us  with  a  statement,  make 
us  up  a  table,  if  you  will,  showing  the  prices  from  week  to  week.  I 
know  .it  will  be  something  of  a  task. 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  tabulated. 
Mr.  Madison.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  wish  you  would  furnish  us 
one  marking,  now,  those  months  when  the  Cuban  sugar  is  coining 
onto  the  market,  in  order  that  we  can  see  whether  or  not  there  is  in 
effect  any  benefit  going  to  the  American  consumer. 
Mr.  Post.  I  will  try  to  make  that  up  for  you. 
Mr.  Madison.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  members  of  the  committee 
who  desire  to  interrogate  Mr.  Post  ? 

Mr.  Rakee.  In  the  same  connection :  How  did  you  figure  out  the 
cane  or  sugar  raised  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  affects  the  price  here 
in  New  York? 
Mr.  Post.  They  make  500,000  tons  there. 
Mr.  Raker.  It  is  a  long  ways  off,  though. 
Mr.  Post.  They  bring  it  here  for  about  $7  a  ton. 
Mr.  Raker.  They  bring  it  where  ? 
Mr.  Post.  To  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
Mr.  Raker.  And  deliver  it  here? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  $8  by  the  steamers  of  the  American  and  Hawaiian, 
across  the  Isthmus,  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad ;  about  $8  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  not  pursue  that  until  we  finish  this  stock 
business. 

Mr.  Crawford.  May  I  make  a  statement  on  that  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

The  Chairman.  As  soon  as  the  committee  gets  through  with  the 
stock  feature.  We  will  then  give  any  attorney  who  has  clients  in- 
terested an  opportunity  to  go  into  that,  before  we  go  into  the  other 
questions. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Post,  will  you  give  the  dates  when  the  10  per  cent 
dividend  was  declared  on  the  National  stock? 
Mr.  Post.  I  think  it  was  in  July,  1903. 
Mr.  Malby.  And  the  15  per  cent? 
Mr.  Post.  Probably  in  1904;  July,  I  think,  of  1904. 
Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  paid  out  of  a  surplus  earned  by  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  they  have  it  in  the  treasury  ? 
Mr.  Post.  They  did;  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Plus  the  $750,000  which  went  in  as  working  capital? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Repeat  for  my  information — it  is  in  the  record — but 
what  date  was  it  that  three  companies  were  absorbed  by  the  National? 
Mr.  Post.  1900 ;  June,  1900,  I  think. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  long  prior  to  that  time  had  they  been  incor- 
porated ? 

Mr.  Post.  The  MoUenhauer  was  incorporated  October  5,  1891. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  time  did  you  say  that  they  went  in  ? 

Mr.  Post.  1900. 

Mr.  Malby.  June,  1900? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  date  would  you  say  ? 
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Mr.  Post.  MoUenhauer  was  incorporated  October,  1891. 

Mr.  Malby.  After  it  went  in  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  this  was  nine  years  before. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  say  June,  1900,  was  the  date  of  the- 


Mr.  Post  (interrupting).  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  was  the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  the  National  ? 

Mr.  Post.  The  New  Jersey;  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  one  I  am  referring  to.  I  want  the  date 
of  the  companies  that  went  into  the  National  ? 

Mr.  Post.  1891. 

Mr.  Malby.  Oh !    1891  ? 

Mr.  Post.  1892,  and  one  in  1897. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  they  reincorporate  again  prior  to  your  going  into 
the  National? 
.  Mr.  Post.  No,  sir ;  the  same  capitalization  as  it  was  then. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  stock  that  they  went  into  the  National  on,  then, 
was  the  stock  represented  by  their  incorporation  at  the  dates  which 
you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  is  all  I  wanted  to  clear  up. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  the  record  complete,  the  total  aggregate 
of  that  original  capitalization  was  how  much? 

Mr.  Post.  Including  stock  and  bonds,  $5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  $3,250,000  ? 

Mr.  Post.  $3,000,000  for  the  New  York  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
MoUenhauer. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  what  you  paid  for  them,  but  what 
they  were  capitalized  at. 

Mr.  Post.  That  was  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  original  capitalization? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  stated  that  B.  H.  Howell.  Son  &  Co.  was  the 
selling  and  purchasing  agent  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Did  they  fix  the  purchasing  and  selling  price  abso- 
lutely? 

Mr.  Post.  They  had  a  right  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Did  they  do  it  ?    Did  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  was  an  active  partner  and  was  very  apt  to  do  it.  We 
were  influenced  by  the  market  conditions,  and  sometimes  we  would 
change  very  suddenly. 

Mr.  SuLzER.  Your  company  loaned  the  Cuban-American  a  good 
deal  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Post.  B.  II.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  does;  not  the  National  Sugar 
liefining  Co. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;'  we  are  commission  merchants  in  raw  and  refined 
sugars.  We  loan  money  to  the  Cuban- American,  and  also  to  the 
National  Co. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  are  practically  behind  both  companies;  the 
Cuban- American  and  the  National? 

Mr.  Post.  We  do  their  mercantile  business ;  yes. 

Mr.  Sttlzer.  You  run  both  businesses? 
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Mr.  Post.  Only  so  far  as  the  mercantile  part  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  You  have  the  control  of  the  raw  product  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  the  officers  of  the  Cuban-American  decide  whether 
they  want  to  sell  and  when  they  want  to  sell. 

Mr.  SuLzER.  You  control  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  in  the  sense  that  you  mean,  I  think ;  because  they 
have  a  very  active  board  of  directors,  president  E.  B.  Hawley  and 
other  men  associated  in  the  business,  and  they  have  their  say  about 
it.     They  are  not  interested  in  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  Loaning  them  money  and  in  other  ways,  you  practi- 
cally control  the  raw  product? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  because  they  own  the  product. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Of  course  they  own  the  product. 

Mr.  Post.  If  they  did  not  want  it  sold,  we  would  not  sell  it. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  They  could  not  do  business  very  long  if  they  did  not 
■do  what  you  wanted  them  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes.  They  have  money  enough  to  do  it  without  us,  if 
they  wanted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  How  many  stockholders  are  there  in  this  Cuban- 
American  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  perhaps  250  or  275. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  You  are  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  Your  firm  are  very  large  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Post.  As  individuals  we  are.  We  do  not  control  it,  though. 
I  wish  we  did. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  And  you,  through  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
practically  control  the  assigned  product? 

Mr.  Post.  The  board  of  directors  control  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  So  j-ou,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  control  the  raw  product 
and  the  refined  product? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  each  board  of  directors  decides  that  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  These  boards  of  directors  are  working  in  harmony 
all  the  time,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  associated  in  business  as  they  are,  they  work 
in  harmony. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  What  show  has  the  poor  consumer,  in  a  game  like 
this? 

Mr.  Post.  He  has  had  all  the  chances  in  the  world,  if  you  figure 
over  how  small  the  profit  has  been? 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  Would  the  separation,  entirely,  of  all  connections  be- 
tween these  companies,  as  they  are  now  organized,  be  beneficial,  in 
your  judgment,  to  the  consumers  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  it  would  not  be;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  You  are  still  in  favor  of  combination  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  am ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  You  believe  monopoly  is  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  not  monopoly. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  It  is  practically  monopoly. 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  not.  If  you  will  take  a  list  of  the  sellers  of  refined 
sugar  you  will  find  that  it  is  very  far  from  a  monopoly.  You  have 
figures  before  you  showing  how  large  the  competition  is  outside  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  You  say  it  is  not  a  monopoly  ? 
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Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Let  us  get  that  clear. 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  believe  any  company  doing  42  per  cent  of  the 
business  is  a  monopoly.     We  do  10  per  cent  of  the  business. 

Mr.  SuLZEH.  And  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  does  42  per 
cent  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Post.  That  does  not  make  it  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  And  your  company  does  10  per  cent  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Post.  About,  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SuLZEK.  That  is  52  per  cent;  and  those  two  companies  are 
working  hand  in  hand? 

Mr.  Post.  No.  You  make  the  statement  that  they  are  working 
hand  in  hand.  It  is  not  true.  I  would  like  to  put  that  on  record. 
They  do  not  work  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  Stilzee.  Why  don't  they? 

Mr.  Post.  Because  it  is  a  matter  of  method  in  directing  the  busi- 
ness.    You  will  have  to  ask  the  directors  why  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  The  directors  are  all  controlled? 

Mr.  Post.  They  are  all  men  of  individual  opinions,  who  do  their 
best  for  their  stockholders. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  No  doubt  they  are  men  of  individual  opinions,  but 
can  you  point  to  any  case  during  the  existence  of  this  combination 
when  any  man  on  this  board  of  directors  having  an  individual  opin- 
ion ever  asserted  anything? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  When? 

Mr.  Post.  It  happens  from  week  to  week.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  markets. 

Mr.  StiLZEE.  In  the  interest  of  the  consumers? 

Mr.  Post.  In  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  they 
represent,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers.  The  consumers  look 
after  their  own  interests. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  What  other  competition  is  there  that  you  consider 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Arbuckle  Bros.  They  are  very  large  competitors.  The 
Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  How  much  of  a  product  do  the  Arbuckles  market? 

Mr.  Post.  They  make  about  7,000  barrels  of  sugar  a  day,  and  the 
Federal  about  the  same. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  What  percentage  do  you  suppose  the  Arbuckles 
control  ? 

Mr.  Post.  They  do  probably  8  per  cent  of  the  business.  Also  the 
Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  I  will  discontinue  that  line,  in  order  to  give  the  law- 
yers an  opportunity  to  ask  any  questions  they  desire  about  the  issuing 
and  disposition  of  the  ten  millions  of  common  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  think,  in  order  to  keep  faith 
with  the  different  people  interested  in  this  ten  million  of  stock  issue,  it  is 
our  duty  to  let  any  counsel  who  want  to  ask  the  witness  any  ques- 
tions to  do  so  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Madison.  May  I  ask  a  question  or  two  before  you  do  that, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  as  I  understand  you  have  to  go. 
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Mr.  Ceawford.  The  point  I  had  in  mind  has  been  covered,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  will  not  delay  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be.  Judge  Madison,  that  there  is  no  attor- 
ney who  desires  to  ask  any  questions. 

Is  there  any  attorney  present  who  represents  either  side  of  this 
civil  suit  about  the  common  stock  who  desires  to  have  any  questions 
submitted  to  the  witness  on  that  point?  If  not,  we  will  consider 
that  we  have  at  least  given  them  the  opportunity  to  present  questions. 

Mr.  SuLzER.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  controls,  you  say, 
42  per  cent? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  they  have  placed  on  file  here  the  record. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  sugar  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sttlzer.  And  your  company,  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
controls  8  per  cent? 

Mr.  Post.  Ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  StJLzEE.  That  is  52  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZBE.  And  Arbuckle,  you  say,  controls  about  8  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  about  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  That  would  be  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  and  the  Federal  about  6  per  cent,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  SuLzER.  That  is  66  per  cent. 

Mr.  Post.  And  the  Warner  about  5  per  cent,  possibly. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Making  71  per  cent. 

Mr.  Post.  And  the  rest  is  made  up  of  the  California-Hawaiian 
Co.,  in  California;  the  Henderson  Co.,  of  New  Orleans;  and  the 
Revere,  of  Boston.  It  is  all  here  on  this  information  that  they  have 
furnished  you — the  statement  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  companies  controlled, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have 
over  .50  per  cent 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 
■  Mr.  Stilzeb  (continuing).  Of  the  raw  product? 

Mr.  Post.  Of  the  refined  product.  They  are  not  interested  in  the 
raw  product  at  all,  except  as  buyers.  For  some  reason  or  other  they 
have  always  refused  to  have  any  interest  in  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Does  not  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  control 
considerable  of  the  raw  product? 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  never  heard  of  their  controlling  any  of  it,  and 
in  their  statement,  which  I  think  you  should  accept  as  true,  they  do 
not  own  any  lands  that  are  producing  raw  sugar  anywhere  in  the 
world.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it,  except  from  that  statement  and 
my  knowledge  of  the  business. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  your  company  controls 

Mr.  Post  (interrupting).  No  raw  sugar  at  all.  They  are  not  pro- 
ducers. The  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  not  a  producer  of  raw 
sugar. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  know  it  is  not,  but  it  controls  practically  the  Cuban- 
American  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  It  does  not  control  it.  The  National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  Well,  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  have? 
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Mr.  Post.  They  have  an  interest  in  both  companies,  but  we  do  not 
control  them. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  You  say  that  the  reciprocity  law  regarding  raw  sugar 
from  Cuba  reduced  the  price  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  does ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Just  tell  us  how  that  reduced  the  price  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Mr.  Post.  You  take  the  price  to-day,  including  the  duty  on  Cuban 
sugar,  and  it  figures  3.86  per  pound;  that  is,  after  deducting  the 
Cuban  reciprocity  of  34  points.  To  the  3.86  per  pound  vou  add  the 
margin  of  profit  that  has  been  kept  low,  80  cents,  and  it  will  show 
how  you  how  close  the  business  is  done. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Just  what  do  you  say. about  the  3.86? 
.  Mr.  Post.  That  included  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  of  2^  cents. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  That  is  Cuban  sugar  laid  down  in  New  York,  duty 
paid? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Kaw  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes.    3.86  cents  per  pound  to-day,  or  3.89 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  What  was  it  in  December,  January,  and  February 
last,  when  that  Cuban  crop  was  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  somewhat  lower  at  times;  some  considerably 
lower.    I  would  have  to  look  back  to  see. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  You  do  not  know  just  how  much  lower,  but  it  was 
lower  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  lower  at  one 
time. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  How  much  benefit  was  that  to  the  American  con- 
sumer per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Nearly  a  third  of  a  cent  a  pound,  during  the  pressure  of 
the  crops. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  What  was  your  price  of  refined  sugar  to  the  whole- 
saler prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  reciiorocity  law  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  not  the  records  of  it.  It  varied  by  cro^j  condi- 
tions. If  there  is  a  large  crop,  it  is  lower  than  when  there  is  a  small 
crop.  You  will  have  to  take  that  into  account  every  year — whether 
there  is  a  large  crop  throughout  the  world  or  a  small  crop. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Since  the  enactment  of  that  law,  on  a  general  aver- 
age, the  price  has  been  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  say  25  cents  on  raw  sugar,  I  should  think,  instead 
of  the  full  benefit.    It  is  25  cents  instead  of  34  cents. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  You,  as  a  sugar  expert,  are  familiar  with  the  importa- 
tions at  New  York  City  of  raw  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  When  sugar  is  brought  to  Ncav  York  in  the  merchant 
vessel  what  is  done  with  it — raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  Sometimes  it  is  put  into  warehouses,  but  more  often  it 
is  sold  before  it  arrives.  The  great  bulk  is  sold  before  it  arrives  in 
New  York.  At  the  present  time  there  are  sugars  stored  by  im- 
porters. There  are  quite  a  number  of  thetn.  If  they  believe  m  the 
market,  they  store  sugar.  If  they  do  not  believe  in  the  market,  they 
sell  it  at  the  current  price. 

Mr.  SxJLZER.  Very  few  people  can  import  raw  sugar? 
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Mr.  Post.  It  is  free  to  anyone  to  buy. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  But  the  situation  in  New  York  is  of  such  a  character, 
after  it  gets  there,  that  you  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Post.  Oh,  j^es ;  there  are  several  competitors  for  it  all  the  time. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  He  would  have  to  put  it  in  a  warehouse  right  away? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  always.  There  is  always  a  market  price  from  some- 
body within  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Are  not  matters  so  fixed  in  New  York  that  it  is  im- 
possible, except  for  a  few  importers,  to  bring  into  the  port  raw 
sugars  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir;  anyone  that  believes  in  the  market  can  bring 
the  sugars  in  and  sell  them  then  or  later,  whenever  they  wish.  There 
is  a  lot  of  competition  in  buying. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  How  long  do  you  suppose  an  importer  could  leave  raw 
sugar  on  the  dock  in  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Ten  days,  I  believe. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  It  would  cost  him  a  good  deal  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Post.  You  can  store  it,  including  lighterage,  for  about 

Mr,  SxjLZEE.  It  would  cost  him  a  good  deal  to  leave  sugar  on  the 
dock,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Twenty  cents  a  ton,  possibly. 

Mr.  SrrLZEE.  A  day? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  for  10  days. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  He  could  not  leave  it  there  longer  than  10  days  ? 

Mr.  Post.  You  can  store  it  30  days  for  30  cents  a  ton,  I  believe. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  But  you  could  not  leave  it  on  the  dock  longer  than  10 
days  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  the  warehouses  want  the  room;  unless  you  pay 
them  for  each  period  of  10  days,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Then,  if  he  could  not  manufacture  it,  he  would  have 
to  put  it  in  the  warehouse  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  And  he  would  have  to  pay  storage? 

Mr.  Post.  Thirty  cents  a  ton  a  month ;  yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  So  that  if  he  could  not  manufacture  his  product 
speedily,  he  would  lose  money  very  rapidly  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  necessarily  so.  The  market  might  go  up.  When- 
ever people  store  sugars,  it  is  because  they  believe  the  market  will  be 
higher  later  on. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  The  market  does  not  fluctuate  very  much,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Sometimes  it  does.  I  have  known  it  to  fluctuate  a  cent 
and  a  half  a  pound. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Kaw  sugars  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes.  Look  back  over  the  records,  and  you  will  see  it 
fluctuated.     It  is  hard  to  know  what  it  will  do  sometimes. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  This  is  what  I  want  to  bring  out :  You  and  I  know 
that  it  is  an  impossibility  to-day  for  anybody  to  import  raw  sugars 
in  New  York  City  except  people  practically  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  SiTLZER.  That  is  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 
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Mr.  SuLZEE.  Who  is  importing  raw  sugars,  outside  of  the  people  in 
the  combination? 

Mr.  Post.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them.  I  will  mention  a  few : 
±5artian  Bros. ;  Lawrence,  Towner  &  Co. ;  Hugh  Kelly  &  Co. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Those  are  sugar  importers  in  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir.  They  represent  sugar  estates  in  Cuba,  Porta 
Kico,  and  so  on.     L.  W.  T.  Armstrong  is  a  very  large  one,  also. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  They  do  not  import  this  sugar  for  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  they  are  commission  merchants. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  Exactly.     Who  do  they  represent? 

Mr.  Post.  Different  estates  in  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  Who  do  they  represent  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Post.  The  owners  of  the  sugar,  who  ship  it  to  them  from  these 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  StJLZEE.  Do  they  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  represent  the  manu- 
facturers ? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  They  have  no  connection  with  the  manufacturers  at 
all? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  the  slightest.  They  sell  the  sugar  to  any  one  of  the 
refiners  who  is  able  to  buy  it,  and  there  are  four  very  large  ones  there 
who  are  able  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  If  the  duty  was  taken  off  raw  sugar  entirely,  what 
reduction  in  price  to  the  consumer  would  that  bring  about,  in  your 
opinion  ? 

Mr.  Post.  In  a  few  years  it  probably  would  reduce  it  a  cent  a 
pound.  It  would  materially  curtail,  of  course,  the  production  of 
sugar  in  this  country — Louisiana  and  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  You  are  familiar  with  the  16  Dutch  standard  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  explain  what  you 
understand  by  the  16  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  a  standard  agreed  to  a  great  many  years  ago 
by  the  Government,  apparently,  that  anything  above  that  color 
should  be  considered  as  paying  the  higher  rate  of  duty. 

It  is  an  arbitrary  standard,  agreed  to  in  Java  and  in  Holland, 
which  they  call  the  Dutch  standards.  They  start  from  a  very  dark 
color,  to  a  very  light  color,  and  16  is  somewhere  in  between;  a  little 
darker  than  that  [indicating  envelop]. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  Why  is  it  that  the  people  who  grow  sugar  can  not 
manufacture  it  where  it  is  grown  ? 

Mr.  Post.  They  do  in  some  places ;  Louisiana,  of  course. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  I  mean  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Post.  Because  the  crop  has  to  be  marketed  and  taken  off  in 
about  three  to  four  months,  and  it  has  to  be  worked  in  a 

Mr.  Stjlzer  (interposing) .  If  it  were  not  for  the  16  Dutch  stand- 
ard? 

Mr.  Post.  Some  would  come  in  as  white  sugar,  or  gray  sugar. 

Mr.  SuLZBE.  It  would  be  dark  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  Well,  it  would  be  fairly  light  sugar. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  If  there  was  no  16  Dutch  standard  in  the  tariff  laws 
of  the  United  States,  the  manufacturers  of  sugar 

Mr.  Post  (interrupting).  Would  not  try  to  keep  the  color  dark. 
They  would  make  it  lighter  than  that,  possibly. 
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Mr.  SuLZEE.  That  would  be  very  good  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stxlzee.  Would  not  that  be  a  good  thing  for  the  consumers  of 
this  country  if  they  could  get  that  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Post.  They  have  been  educated  to  use  a  very  white,  pure 
sugar,  and  I  doubt  if  it  would  go  into  consumption  very  much. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  dark  sugar  is  very  healthful 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  has  a  lot  of  dirt  and  microbes  and  A'arJous  things 
in  it. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  I  suppose  all  sugar  has,  more  or  less? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  granulated  sugar;  no.  I  suppose  it  is  the  purest 
article  that  is  made. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  You  are  veiy  much  opposed  to  any  change  of  that 
16  Dutch  standard? 

Mr,  Post.  No;  I  am  not.     I  am  indifferent  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  If  that  were  eliminated,  would  you  have  competition? 

Mr.  Post.  Nothing  to  amount  to  anything.  I  do  not  believe  this 
Government  is  going  to  change  the  16  Dutch  standard  to  allow  a 
little  sugar  to  come  in  here  and  by  doing  it  to  drive  out  the  beet  busi- 
ness, to  drive  out  the  Louisiana  business,  and  the  Porto  Eico  and 
Hawaiian  markets.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  do  it.  That  is  my 
individual  opinion.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  this 
16  Dutch  standard  that  amounts  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Sui.zEE.  It  amounts  to  so  much  that  it  prohibits  the  cane 
growers  and  the  sugar  manufacturers  of  Cuba  and  other  places  from 
getting  their  sugar  into  this  country,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  would  make  it  a  little  lighter  color,  but  they  would 
not  undertake  to  make  refined  sugar  there. 

Mr.  SxjLZEE.  They  can  not  get  it  in  now  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  by  paying  this  extra  duty. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  And  that  is  practically  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  it  is  7|  cents  a  hundred,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  That  is  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Post.  You  would  not  think  so,  if  you  could  make  it. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  If  that  was  eliminated,  they  would  bring  that  sugar 
into  this  market  in  competition  with  your  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  I  think  it  would  pay  them  to  pay  the  duty  on  the 
raw  sugar  and  have  it  refined  here.  The  refiner  that  can  turn  out 
10,000  barrels  of  sugar  a  day  can  make  it  cheaper  than  one  making 
100  or  200  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  Sulzee.  That  is  because  you  are  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Post.  Would  you  not  think  so,  whether  you  are  in  the  business 
or  not? 

Mr.  Sulzee.  No;  my  experience  and  investigation  has  taught  me 
just  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Post.  That  the  small  refinery  can  do  it  just  as  economically  as 
the  big  one? 

Mr.  Sulzee.  J^To;  that  the  elimination  of  the  16  Dutch  standard 
would  give  cane  growers  and  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  in  Cuba, 
for  instance,  an  opportunity  to  get  their  sugar  into  these  markets  and 
compete  with  the  manufacturers  here. 

Mr.  Post.  To  some  little  extent;  yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  To  a  very  large  extent. 
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,,  ^l^^.niatter  of  fact,  the  people  who  control  the  sugar  market  in 
the  United  htates  are  very  much  opposed  to  that? 

Mr.  Post.  Opposed  to  changing  the  16  Dutch  standard?  Tlie  pro- 
ducers of  raw  sugar  m  this  country  are  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Sui.zEE.  Yes;  and  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  I  have  not  heard  any  expression  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  SxjLZEE.  Are  you  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  Post.  I  am  indifferent  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  It  would  make  no  difference  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Post.  It  would  make  so  little  difference  that  it  would  not  make 
any  special  difference  to  us.  It  might  help  us  a  little  bit.  It  would 
drive  out  some  of  the  smaller  beet-sugar  factories  in  Louisiana, 
perhaps. 

Mr.  StTLZEE.  Do  you  consider  the  beet-sugar  industry  a  competitive 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  certainly  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  The  beet-sugar  prices  and  the  cane-sugar  prices  are 
about  the  same? 

Mr.  Post.  About  10  cents  a  hundred  difference  only.  That  is  a 
condition  that  has  arisen  from  custom  for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  It  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  amount  to  anything  to 
the  consumer? 

Mr.  Post.  No ;  but  it  amounts  to  a  good  deal  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.^  I  am  especially  interested  in  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  but  he  is  not  worrying  about  the  price  he  pays  for 
sugar. 

Mr.  Sulzee.  The  consumer  is  not? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Stjlzeb.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Post.  Because  the  price  has  been  so  terrifically  low  for  years 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  producing  it. 

Mr.  Sulzee.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try are  satisfied  with  the  prices  they  are  paying  to-day  for  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  They  seem  to  be. 

Mr.  Sulzee.  You  have  not  heard  any  complaints? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  where  I  come  from;  no. 

Mr.  Sulzee.  You  have  heard  no  complaints  at  all? 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

Mr.  SuizEE.  If  you  were  a  Member  of  Congress  you  would  hear 
complaints,  I  think. 

Mr.  Post.  If  Congress  did  not  need  the  revenue  from  sugar.  That 
is  a  different  proposition.  But  they  have  to  have  it  from  something, 
and  sugar  seems  to  be  the  thing  that  has  paid  a  part  of  it  for  a  great 
many  years.  As  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  I  would  like  to 
see  free  sugar.  As  we  look  at  the  country  at  large,  however,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  unfair  proposition. 

Mr.  Sulzee.  But  you  do  say  that  free  sugar  would  give  the  people 
of  the  country  sugar  at  least  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is,  80  cents  to  each  person  throughout  the 
country  every  year. 

Mr.  Sulzee.  I  think  that,  is  all. 

The  Chaieman.  Judge  Madison,  you  wanted  to  ask  the  witness  a 
question  before  you  go,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Madison.-  Yes ;  one  or  two  more  questions,  Mr.  Post. 
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I  was  interested  in  what  you  said  before  luncheon  about  Henry  0. 
Havemeyer. 
Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  cus- 
toms frauds,  before  that  is  before  another  committee  entirely;  but 
all  the  witnesses  who  have  been  here  before  us  have,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  it,  when  we  would  get  pretty  close  to  a  matter,  to 
use  an  expression  from  the  country  that  I  come  from,  show  a  tend- 
ency to  "  throw  off  "  on  Mr.  Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  because  he  was  not  here  to  answer.  If  he  had 
been  they  would  not  have  dared  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  want  to  know,  for  my  satisfaction,  and  I  pre- 
sume the  committee  does,  what  your  view  is  about  that  matter.'  I 
am  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  because  we  are  investigators  and 
we  want  to  be  fair ;  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  call  names.  T 
noticed  Mr.  Atkins  a  number  of  times— if  you  were  here  you  heard 
him— tried  to  lay  the  blame  for  this  matter  or  that  matter  on  Mr. 
Havemeyer.  Also  Mr.  Palmer  said  to  us,  in  connection  with  the 
beet-sugar  matter,  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  gone  out  there  and 
organized  the  beet-sugar  people ;  that  while  he  was  on  the  committee 
that  he  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Post.  What  idea  have  you  of  a  strong,  able  man,  as  Mr. 
Palmer  is,  who  will  say  that  ?     He  is  a  coward. 

Mr.  Madison.  Why  do  you  say  that,  speaking  frankly? 

Mr.  Post.  From  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's  characteris- 
tics and  his  character.  There  are  some  things  in  connection  with 
it  that  I  do  not  understand,  of  course.  If  he  were  here  he  would 
explain  it  satisfactorily  to  you,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Laekin.  May  I  ask  what  portion  of  the  resolution  of  inquiry 
this  pertains  to,  Mr.  Chairman?     I  find  nothing  that  covers  it. 

The  Chaieman.  The  business  relations  of  these  concerns  with 
each  other. 

Mr.  Laekin.  There  is  no  business  relation  between  a  man  who  has 
been  dead  several  years  and  people  who  are  living  now. 

The  Chaieman.  This  investigation  not  only  includes,  I  will  state 
for  the  bendfit  of  counsel,  conditions  at  the  present  time,  but  con- 
ditions during  the  period  we  are  investigating. 

Mr.  Laekin.  Will  you  pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  ask  you 
to  point  out  in  this  resolution  where  this  committee  has  power  to 
pursue  this  subject  any  further? 

The  Chaieman.  The  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  that  this  is  strictly 
within  the  purview  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Madison.  Wliat  was  the  objection? 

The  Chairman.  That  this  part  of  the  examination  is  not  within 
the  purview  of  the  resolution.  Of  course,  you  will  understand. 
Judge  Madison,  that  the  personal  element,  except  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  business  relations  of  these  concerns  to  each  other,  possibly  would 
not  be  within  the  purview  of  the  investigation  of  the  committee; 
but  undoubtedly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  as  has  just  been  ruled 
in  answer  to,  the  objection  of  counsel,  any  line  of  questioning  that 
brings  out  business  relations  between  these  various  parties  engaged 
in  the  sugar  business — exactly  what  they  were  in  truth — between 
these  different  combinations  and  corporations  and  individuals  en- 
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gaged  in  this  sugar  business  and  in  this  combination,  is  strictly 
within  the  purview  of  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Eqst._  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  go  on  record  in  regard  to 
my  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's  ability  and  honor.  I  am  very 
glad  you  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  not  objecting  to  your  answering  it.  I  am 
asking  the  question  in  perfect  good  faith.  In  fact,  I  think  that  if 
there  is  some  man  here  to  speak  for  the  memory  of  the  dead,  that  it 
is  perfectly  right  that  he  should. 

Mr.  Post.  I  helieve  Mr.  Havemeyer  looked  after  the  interests  of 
the  Sugar  Refining  Co.  better  than  any  man  connected  with  it ;  and  if 
he  were  here  he  would  explain  this  matter  of  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  to  your  satisfaction. 

I  am  practically  out  of  it.  I  am  only  just  nominally  in  it  now; 
and  expected  to  be  out  of  it.  I  am  very  glad,  however,  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  Mr.  Havemeyer's  memory  has  been  traduced  by 
men  who  did  not  dare  to  say  it  when  he  was  alive.     I 

Mr.  Madison.  I  will  ask  you  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  asso- 
cia-ted  with  these  men  who  have  been  testifying  here? 

Mr.  Post.  He  was,  for  years ;  they  sat  on  the  board  with  him. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  will  ask  if  they  participated  in  these  matters? 

Mr.  Post.  They  certainly  did-  They  had  the  opportunity,  if  they 
wished,  to  express  themselves. 

]V[r.  Madison.  I  will  ask  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  deals  and  trans- 
actions were  not  submitted  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Post.  They  certainly  were,  so  far  as  th^  records  show. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  that  they  approved  them  ?  Do  you  know,  from 
your  relations  with  him,  whether  or  not  he  acted,  under  the  advice  of 
counsel  in  matters  pf  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Post.  That  I  do  not  khow. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Post.  He  had  very  decided  views  about  things,  and  he  was 
usually  right.     He  made  mistakes,  likiB  every  human  being. 

Mr.  SiiLZEE.  One  of  his  decided  views  that  he  suggested  before  an 
investigating  committee  here  was  that  the  tariflf  was  the  mother  of 
trusts. 

Mr.  Post.  And  now  they  say  that  cooperation  is  the  mother  of 
trusts.     Somebody  has  said  that. 

Mr.  SuLzER.  He  was  very  much  opposed  to  any  tax  on  sugars.  I 
heard  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  heard 
him  testify  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairsian.  Is  that  all.  Judge  Madison  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  so ;  it  seems  to  be  objected  to.  I  do  not  wai^t 
to  pursue  any  answer  that  is  objected  to.  I  have  practically  asked 
the  questions  thg,t  I  had  in  mind,  anyway. 

Mr.  Eaker.  What  was  the  action  on  the  objection,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  already  ruled  that  the  question  asked  by 
Judge  Madison  is  perfectly  proper.  The  question  is  perfectly  proper 
unless  somebody  on  the  committee  objects  to  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  shall  not  ask  any  further  questions.  I  have  prac- 
tically covered  the  matter. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  we  had  in  mind  about  that  matter  was  this : 
You  will  recall  that  Mr.  Palmer  testified  that  when  he  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  board  of  the  National  Sugar  Eefinery  Co.  he  was  requested 
bv  Mr  Havemeyer  to  vote  upon  the  issue  of  $10,000  000  worth  of 
stock  and  declined  to  do  so,  and  from  that  date  forward  the  relations 
between  him  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  were  greatly  strained. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  testimony ;  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  view  of  that  testimony  that  Judge  Madison  asked 

The^CHAffiMAN.  I  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentlemen  pres- 
ent and  the  witness  and  the  committee  that  in  the  view  of  the  chair 
the  fact  that  various  witnesses  have  come  on  the  stand  one  after 
another  and  declined  all  responsibility  for  the  industrial  conditions 
that  we  are  investigating  or  that  we  were  ordered  to  investigate,  and 
have  it  all  entirely  on  Mr.  Havemejrer,  and  said  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  and  had  no  responsibility  for  it  and  no  real  connec- 
tion with  it,  it  strikes  me  the  questions  were  entirely  propCT. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  will  ask  you  this  further  question:  Were  there 
writings  and  contracts  drawn  up  that  evidenced  these  things? 

Mr.  Post.  In  regard  to  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  it  was  all  by  word  of  mouth,  and  his  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond  any  time.  » ^,      . 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  that  so  in  regard  to  the  business  o±  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Kefining  Co.?  ^  •    ^i,     *        • 

Mr.  Post.  Apparently  their  minutes  show ;  I  am  not  in  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Madison.  Writings  and  contracts  were  drawn  up « 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  doubt  it.  _  , ,      , 

Mr.  Madison.  And  these  men  did  participate  m  these  matters' 

Mr'.  Post.  They  had  the  opportunity  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  were  there  on  the  board,  most  of  them? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Associated  with  Mr.  Havemeyer  i 

Mr.  Post.  They  were  his  close  friends ;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  During  his  lifetime? 

l^T    "Post    x^gs 

Mr'.  Madison.  And  at  that  time  they  offered  no  protest  that  you 
know  of;  or,  if  you  know  of  any  I  wish  you  would  kindly  state  it. 

Mr  Post.  I  would  not  know  of  it  unless  the  records  showed  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  the  instance  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
the  $10,000,000  stock,  that  was  voted  on  by  a  board,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  true  generally  with  regard  to  sums  ot  money 
that  were  received  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  all  along  the  line  in  matters 
o"?  tills  chRrRctcr  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  similar  case  to  this.  If  he 
were  here  he  would  explain.  I  do  not  know  the  circumstances  that 
led  up  to  this  except  the  refusal  of  the  American  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  stock.  He  did  it  as  an  individual  matter,  as  he  had  a 
right  to  do. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  who  his  counsel  were? 

Mr.  Post.  Parsons,  Closson  &  Mcllvaine. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  he  a  man  who  consulted  counsel? 

Mr.  Post.  He  was  apt  to  do  what  he  thought  wise,  although  he 
did  consult  counsel. 
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Mr.  Madison.  He  was  a  powerful,  masterly  man? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  a  man  who  acted  through  others   and  with 
others  ? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  you  feel,  as  his  friend 

Mr.  Post.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  classed  as  his  friend. 
Mr.  Madison  (continuing) .  You  feel,  as  his  friend,  that  his  mem- 
ory has  been  somewhat  traduced  here? 
Mr.  Post.  I  know  it  has. 

Mr.  Madison   (continuing).  By  those  who  were  the  beneficiaries 
of  his  acts  and  his  conduct? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  proceed  with  the  investigation  along 
general  lines  where  I  left  off  before. 
Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  to  get  ahead  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 
Passing  from  this  stock  transaction  now. 
Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  held  a  stock  interest 
in  the  National? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  each  of  the  partners  owned  some  stock  in  the 
capital. 

The  Chairman.  You  own  some  stock  in  it  ? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  stock  you  own  in  the 
National  ? 
Mr.  Post.  Leaving  out  the  common  stock— just  the  preferred  ? 
The  Chairman.  How  much  common  and  how  much  preferred? 
Mr.  Post.  I  have  500,000  of  common. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  preferred,  then? 
Mr.  Post.  I  have,  I  think,  an  interest  of  about  $100,000  in  pre- 
ferred. 
The  Chairman.  A  third  interest? 
Mr.  Post.  About  a  half  interest. 
The  Chairman.  About  a  half  interest  in  preferred? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  it  worth? 

Mr.  Post.  It  has  sold  as  high  as  110,  and 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  little  above  par? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  did  you  have  in  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Post.  I  have  been  a  partner  a  great  many  years. 
The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  what  has  been  the  percentage  of  your 
interest  in  that  concern? 
Mr.  Post.  At  present  about  43  per  cent. 
The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  at  that  figure  all  along? 
Mr.  Post.  It  has  been  higher.     I  have  gradually  given  it  up  to 
some  of  my  younger  partners.    I  started  with  8  per  cent  many  years 
ago  and  gradually  worked  up,  and  am.  now  gradually  giving  it  up 
to  some  of  my  younger  partners. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  undertook  this 
brokerage  transaction  of  combining  these  companies  that  had  been 
competing  before  into  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
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sey,  what  interest  did  you  have  in  the  business  of  Howell,  Son  & 
Co.— what  percentage  of  interest?  ,.,,,!  , 

Mr  Post.  That  was  1900 ;  I  was  trying  to  think  whether  one  o±  my 
partners  was  alive  then  or  not.    Probably  I  had  about  30  per  cent. 
The  Chairman.  Something  lilie  one-third  interest? 
Mr.  Post.  A  little  less  than  a  third,  I  think. 

The  Chaieiian.  I  understand  that  you  get  no  salary  at  all,  now,  as 
president  of  the  National  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  never  have  had  any  salary  as  president  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  you  do  not  get  and  never  have  re- 
ceived a  salary  as  president  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is 
that  Howell,  Son  &  Co. 

Mr.  Post  (interrupting).  Get  a  commission. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  the  brokerage  work? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  and  I  get  my  share. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  your  share  of  that? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  share  of  it,  on  your  present  percentage, 
amounts  to  $30,000  or  $40,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Post.  From  that  particular  business  $50,000  or  $60,000.  We 
have  a  large  business  in  other  things  besides. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  in  your  direct  examination 

Mr.  Post  (interrupting) .  I  think  the  net  profit  from  the  National 
business  last  year  was  somewhere  around  $100,000  or  $120,000,  after 
taking  out  the  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  have  $180,000  and  took 
out  $100,000? 

Mr.  Post.  I  said  $220,000  and  about  $100,000  current  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  gotten  something  like  $50,000  in 
that  way  out  of  the  National  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  and  I  get  interest  out  of  my  capital,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  firm,  Howell,  Son  &  Co.,  make  the  sell- 
ing arrangements? 

Mr.  Post.  Under  contract;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Under  contract  for  the  National? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  also  buy  the  raw  sugar  for  the  National? 

Mr.  Post.  Under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  directors ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  act  as  their  agent,  in  both  of  these  re- 
spects ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  sell  this  sugar,  after  it  is  refined? 

Mr.  Post.  Through  the  brokers  throughout  the  country,  to  the 
the  wholesale  grocers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  agreement  like  this  be- 
ing made  with  the  wholesale  grocers? — 

That  you  will  not  sell  to  the  merchants,  retail  or  wholesale,  without  requir- 
ing of  them  an  obligation,  in  a  written  contract,  not  to  sell  the  sugar  below  a 
certain  specified  price  named  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Post.  There  never  has  been  any  such  agreement,  to  my  knowl- 
edge. A  great  many  years  ago  there  was  a  factor's  agreement,  as 
it  was  called,  that  each  grocer  agreed  to  sell  sugar  at  15  cents  a 
hundred  above  the  price  he  paid  for  it.  That  was  a  great  many 
years  ago. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  years  ago? 

Mr.  Post.  It  must  have  been  8  or  10  or  12  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  National  ever  do  that?  Or  did  B.  H. 
Howell,  Son  &  Co.  do  that? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  one  of  those  contracts? 

Mr.  Post.  I  could  look  them  up  and  have  one  sent  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  got  that  in  the  memoranda  you 
brought  down  here? 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Post.  I  will  try  to. 

The  Chairman.  Have  I  stated  that  substantially  as  it  was? 

Mr.  Post.  Fifteen  cents  a  hundred  above  the  price  he  paid  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  a  merchant  should  handle  the 
sugar  he  had  to  agree  that  he  would  not  sell  it  under  a  certain  price 
named  in  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Post.  That  was  done  to  enable  the  grocer  to  get  the  costs  of 
distributing  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  to  protect  the  merchant  against 
himself  ? 

Mr.  Post.  We  do  have  to;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  keep  the  trade  steady? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  competition  is  so  keen  now.  That  did  not  last 
any  length  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  was  to  keep  down  too  keen  competition 
in  the  retail  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  At  that  particular  time  it  was.     It  did  not  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  try  to  make  it  work? 

Mr.  Post.  Two  or  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  a  good  while  ago.  I  do  not  know.  I  could 
find  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  do  it  all  of  one  year? 

Mr.  Post.  Only  two  or  three  months,  as  I  recollect.  I  think 
they  tried  to  do  it,  but  it  did  not  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  recall  some  contracts  of  that  kind  at  one 
time? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  under  a  factor's  agreement,  as  we  called  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  answer  to  questions  propounded  to  you  by 
other  members  of  the  committee,  you  have  spoken  at  some  length  in 
reference  to  this  Cuban-American  Sugar  Eefining  Co. 

Mr.  Post.  The  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.  without  the  "  Eefin- 
ing."   They  do  not  refine  sugar  except  in  Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  incorporated  ?  It  is  a  New  Jersey  con- 
cern, at  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  September,  1906,  v/as  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  annual  statement  of  the  company  that 

you  have  there? 
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Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  issued  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  finish  your  testimony,  give  that  to  the 
stenographer,  to  be  put  in  as  a  part  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  Cuban- American  Sugar  Co.  _  undertook  to 
apply  New  Jersey  methods  to  the  Cuban  situation,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  not,  from  that  statement  that  we  manufactured 
9  per  cent  of  the  raw  sugar  produced  in  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  you  combined  a  certain  number 
of  plants  that  before  that  time  had  been  competitors  of  each  other? 

Mr.  Post.  There  are  three  hundred  and  odd  plants  there  in  Cuba, 
1  believe. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  combine  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Seven,  eventually.    It  is  not  much  of  a  combination. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  that  much  of  a  combination. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  to  that  extent. 

The  Ci-iAiRJiAN.  Who  are  the  original  stockholders  who  financed 
that  enterprise? 

Mr.  Post.  Some  of  the  largest  ones  were  men  connected  with  Mr. 
Halley,  Mr.  Pearl  Wright— various  men. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Havemeyer  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  in  the  original. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  ever  get  into  Jt? 

Mr.  Post.  He  was  a  stockholder  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the 
Cuban- American  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  did  he  own  at  the  time  of  his 
death? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  about  7,000  shares  of  preferred. 

The  Chairman.  Of  a  par  value  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Six  or  eight  thousand  shares  of  common,  also. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  par  value  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Par  $100. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  worth  that? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  selling  about  90,  common  about  35. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  have  made  the  total  financial 
value,  the  market  value,  on  his  holdings,  at  the  time  of  his  death? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  it  here :  Preferred  stock  he  had 
7,862  shares,  worth  $538,000;  common  stock,  8,500  shares,  worth 
$175,000.  in  the  Cuban- American  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  That  made  how  much?  Did  you  add  the  sums 
together  ? 

Mr.  Post.  About  $800,000— $700,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  capitalization  of  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Post.  At  that  time  it  was  about  $6,000,000 — I  mean  about 
$4,000,000,  of  the  two  together. 

The  Chairman.  The  two  together  was  about  $12,000,000? 

Mr.  Post.  $12,791,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  something  less  than  a  million;  about 
$800,000  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Between  $700,000  and  $800,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  have  in  it,  if 
that  was  held  in  the  same  way  ? 
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Mr.  Post.  It  was  held  as  individuals.  I  have  in  it,  I  think,  about 
4,000  shares  of  preferred  and  about  the  same  of  common. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  have  been  worth,  in  round, 
numbers  ? 

Mr.  Post.  The  preferred  would  be  $360,000  and  the  other  about 
$500,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  about  $500,000.  Did  your  partners  have 
any? 

Mr.  Post.  They  had  less.     They  were  each  stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  me  some  idea  of  their  aggregate 
holdings  ? 

Mr.  Post.  One  of  them  had  about  $300,000  worth  and  the  other 
about  $200,000  worth. 

The  Chairman.  That  made  a  million  for  you  and  your  partners, 
in  round  numbers? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  National  have  any  stock  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  any,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  American  sugar  refineries  or  dealers 
have  stock  in  this  Cuban  company  except  yourselves  and  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  ? 

Mr.  Post.  E.  B.  Hawley  and  Pearl  Wright. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  Louisiana  cane  planters  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Mr.  Wright  is  a  merchant  in  New  Orleans  and  Mr. 
Hawley  is  a  merchant  in  Texas  and  New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  ex- 
cept in  this-project? 

Mr.  Post.  They  were,  in  Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  Louisiana  cane  plantations? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  engaged  in  manufacturing  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  Eaw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  They  made  the  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  refine  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  No ;  they  do  not  now.    It  is  owned  by  a  lot  of  people 

in  Cuba.  .  •     -i 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  their  amount  m  it— 
the  Louisiana  interest  consolidated? 

Mr.  Post.  Probably  $1,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  From  Louisiana? 

IVTf   "Post    "Ygs 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  balance  of  the  stock  held? 

Mr.  Post.  By  about  200  different  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  Scattered  throughout  this  country? 

Mr  Post.  Largely.     Some  abroad,  but  mostly  here. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  sugar  people  m  it?     _ 

Mr.  Post.  Except  sugar  people  who  are  stockholders  in  the 
National ;  quite  a  good  many  of  those.  ,    ,    , ,    i  j 

The  Chairman.  A  good  many  of  the  National  stockholders  were 

in  it  ?  ,  T    T  T       •    ii.  ■ 

Mr  Post.  Yes ;  they  were  also  stockholders  m  this.  „  ^   • 

The  Chairman.  And  a  good  many  of  the  American  Sugar  Rehnmg 

Co.  people  were  in  it  ? 
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Mr.  Post.  Not  that  I  recall.  ,    -  . 

The.  Chairman.  You  do  not  recollect  anybody  except  Mr.  Have- 
•meyer? 

Mr.  Post.  There  may  have  been  some  others  without  my  know- 
ing it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  I  say  you  do  not  recollect  ahy,  at 
the  moment,  except  Mr.  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Arbuckles  have  any  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  toy 
interest  in  it?  ....... 

Mr.  Post.  No.  They  had  interests  in  Cuba,  but  not  in  this  par- 
ticular company. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  their  concern  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  us  some  things  just  now  in  reference  to 
Cuban  reciprocity,  and  you  said  that  at  the  very  time  Cuban  stock 
came  on  the  market  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the  way  the 
market  was  flooded,  they  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  that  -34  points? 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it,  came  on  the  market  and 
flooded  the  market  just  a.s  you  say  it  did,  without  Cuban  reciprocity, 
it  would  have  been  just  that  much  lower  anyhow? 

Mr.  Post.  Probably. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  in  a  way,  they  do  get  it?  _ 

Mr.  Post.  Possibly  it  would  not  have  been  quite  ^o  Ioav.  The  in- 
ducement to  sell  it  is  that  it  does  not  pay  quite  so  much  duty  as  the 
other. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  induced  to  bring  more,  on  accourit  of 
the  lower  duty  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  they  are  always  hoping  they  will  get  that  dif- 
ferential. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking,  just  for  a  naoment,  of  the  differential; 
certain  officers  of  the  American  Sugar  Eefinirig  Co.  have. given  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  sugar  refiners  of  this  country  could  g^t  along 
just  as  well  without  the  differential.     Do  you  concur  in  thatl 

Mr.  Post.  No;  I  think  the  7  cents  a  hundred  is  very  important. 

The  Chiarman.  You  said  that  if  you  make  15  cents  that  would  tie 
quite  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  7^  cents  is  half  of  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  you  take  away  half  of  that,  by  taking 
away  the  differential,  it  would  be  a  blow  to  the  sugar-refining  in- 
terest, would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes.  Naturally,  as  a  refiner,  we  would  not  like  to  com- 
pete with  refined  sugars  of  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  if  we  had  all  sugar,  raw  and  re- 
fined, free,  that  within  a  year  you  thought  it  would  reduce  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  consumer  about  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  would  not  reduce  it  the  full  amount  of  the  duty.  It 
would  put  some  out  of  business.  It  would  take  two  or  three  years  to 
adjust  the  business. 
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The  ChaiKman.  I  was  very  much  interested  along  that  line.  What 
percentage  of  the  total  production  of  raw  sugar  of  the  world  is 
represented  by  the  production  in  continental  United  States? 

Mr.  Post.  Do  you  mean  the  beet  business?  There  is  a  record  in 
this 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  world's  production  of  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Post.  About  12,000,000  tons;  say  about  7,000,000  is  beet,  and 
between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  cane.  In  this  country,  I  believe — you 
want  to  leave  out  Hawaii  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Post.  And  Porto  Eico? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Post.  Louisiana  makes  9.70  per  cent,  and  beet  about  13.40  per 
cent ;  together,  about  24  per  cent. 

The  (SiAiRMAN.  Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  production  of 
sugar  is  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Post.  This  country  consumes  three  and  a  half  million  tons, 
about. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  a  total  production  of  about  12,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  about  1  per  cent. 
.   The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  produce  in  this  country 
but  1  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Post.  One  and  a  half  to  2  per  cent,  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  total  production  of  the  world's  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  right  as  to  those 
figures  or  not. 

Mr.  Post.  The  beet  is  about  400,000  tons;  Louisiana  about  300,000 
tons,  making  700,000  tons,  out  of  the  world's  production  of  12,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  the  figures  wrong,  then.  That 
would  be  8  or  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  between  7  and  8  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  we  ceased  to  produce  almost-  entirely  raw 
sugar  in  this  country,  that  would  only  affect,  even  at  the  present 
figures,  the  total  production  of  the  world  about  7  or  8  per  cent,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir.  i-    •.    n 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  have  anything  more  than  the  limited 
effect,  to  the  extent  that  the  figures  indicate  ?  •  n 

Mr.  Post.  It  would  not  materinlly  reduce  the  price,  but  it  would, 
of  course,  put  these  people  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  leaving  that  feature  out  of  it.  In  the  light 
of  those  figures,  I  want  to  ask  you  why  it  is  you  think,  if  we  took 
the  duty  off  of  sugar,  the  American  consumer  would  not  get  almost, 
if  not  all  of  the  difference  represented  by  the  duty? 

Mr.  Post.  Because  it  would  probably  reduce  very  rapidly— prac- 
tically four  or  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  7  or  8  per  cent  of  the  world  s  sugar 

^^Mr^Vos'i'  The  world's  sugar  production  does  not  come  here.  You 
naturally  take  your  sugar  from  the  nearer  market  They  wj^ld  keep 
on  increasing  their  production  and  get  the  benefit  of  it.     Then  there 
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is  the  freight  on  the  sugar,  which  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  nearly  all  water  rates,  too,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  American  market  was  better  it  would  make 
sugar  come  here,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  up  the  German 
market,  if  it  came  here,  because  it  is  needed  there— ra  large  per 
cent  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  world's  sugar  is  a  tolerably  standard  thing, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  It  depends  on  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  It  varies,  according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand;  but  if  this  country  had  free  sugar  and  produced  only  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  sugar,  so  that  it  wiped  out  its  sugar 
production  almost  entirely,  it  would  be  able  to  buy  sugar  somewhere 
near  the  world's  export  price,  either  at  Hamburg  or  London  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  export  price  is  at 
least  as  much  more  than  the  present  New  York  price  as  the  duty 
amounts  to? 

Mr.  Post.  No ;  it  is  about  30  cents  a  hundred  difference.  Do  you 
mean  the  differential  between  that  and  Cuba? 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  mean  this :  If  you  take  the  export  price  of 
sugar  at  Hamburg  to-day  and  add  nothing  to  that  but  the  freight 
and  the  charges  of  getting  it  here,  leaving  out  all  duty  considerations, 
after  it  reaches  the  port  of  New  York  the  difference  is  at  least  2 
cents  a  pound  to-day,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Leaving  off  the  duty  ? 

The  Chairman.  Leaving  off  the  duty  entirely. 

Mr.  Post.  I  should  say,  offhand,  a  cent  and  a  half.  You  may  have 
the  figures  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  them,  but  I  thought  perhaps  you  knew 
about  it. 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  offhand  about  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  base  that  on  the  tariff  that  would  come  off 
as  much  as  anything  else? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Post.  Fifty  to  75  per  cent  of  the  reduction  in  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  think  a  difference  of  8  or  9  per  cent, 
even  if  we  quit  producing  entirely  in  this  country,  would  make  a 
difference  of  50  per  cent  in  the  price? 

Mr.  Post.  If  you  took  the  tariff  off? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  took  it  all  off. 

Mr.  Post.  It  would  probably  be  one  and  a  third  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  on  a  basis  of  1.34  Cuban? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  because  that  is  where  the  bulk  of  it  comes  from. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  little  while  ago,  before  recess,  of  the 
Avork  that  you  had  done  in  two  years  in  the  organization  of  this 
combination  that  became  the  National. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaieman.  What  sort  of  work  was  that? 
Mr.  Post.  Consultation  and  talking  and  working  away  at  it,  just  as 
anybody  would  do  in  any  business  that  he  is  in. 

The  Chairman.  That  did  not  interfere  with  the  regular  work 
that  you  were  doing  for  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  put  us  out  of  business  in  two  years.  It  closed  one  of 
the  refineries. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  competition  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  were  "  talking  " — try- 
ing to  get  that  competition  out  of  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Post.  We  wanted  to  eliminate  it  as  far  as  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  During  these  two  years  that  you  were  working 
you  were  still  running  the  business  of  Howell,  Son  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  work  was  an  outside  deal. 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  in  connection  with  my  regular  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  were  trying  to  carry  through  for  Mr. 
Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Other  people  were  trying  to  carry  it  through,  too. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  did  you  have  to  do,  leaving  out  the 
different  conferences  that  you  had? 

Mr.  Post.  Influencing  them  and  talking  with  them,  like  any  other 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Working  up  the  scheme  of  getting  them  to  go  into 
this  combination? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  National  has  been  in  business  you  have 
made  every  year  6  per  cent  interest  on  your  prefered  stock,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  $600,000? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  gone  to  pay  the  dividend,  which  is  guar- 
anteed ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  the  same  time  you  have  also  paid  out 
how  much  dividend  on  the  common  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  $2,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  $2,500,000?    That  is  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Post.  In  10  years,  yes— 2^  per  cent  a  year  for  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  Two  and  a  half  per  cent  a  year  for  10  years? 

Mr.  Post.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  still  have  something  like  $600,000  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury  ? 

Mr.  Post.  About  that,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  imjjroved  your  property  any  i 

Mr.  Post.  We  have  improved  it  a  great  deal;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  paid  all  these  dividends,  both  on  the 
common  and  on  the  preferred  stock?  ,         u 

Mr.  Post.  Of  course,  the  improvements  of  the  company  have  been 
charged  against  capital  expenditures.  . 

The  ChIirman.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  improved  it  ( 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  brought  your  plants  up  to  a  high  state 
of  efficiency? 

Mr.  Post.  As  good  as  any  in  the  world,'  we  think. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  increased  the  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Post.  We  have  built  two  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  bought  an  interest  in  the  W.  J.  McCahan 
Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  we  bought  that  out  of  the  preferred  stock. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  the  preferred  stock  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Post.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  $6,000,000  interest  on  the  preferred 
stock? 

Mr.  Post.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  $2,500,000  on  the  common  stock? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  on  the  common  $8,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  $8,500,000  ? 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  on  a  business  of  $75,000,000  to  $80,000,000  a  year 
in  sales. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  on  a  capitalization  that  represents 
$3,000,000  of  original  capitalization? 

Mr.   Post.  No;   $5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  call  that  sailing  very  close  to  the  wind 
in  the  matter  of  profits,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes ;  I  think  so.    It  is  a  very  risky  business  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  a  very  moderate  profit? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  think  it  very  excessive  for  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness and  the  risks. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  not  to  make  dividends  on  so  milch 
stock,  you  could  sell  the  sugar  cheaper,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  would  probably  be  sold  for  as  much  as  could  be  gotten. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  sugar  companies  generally — not  lim- 
iting it  to  your  business,  but  throughout  the  country — had  not  all 
this  capitalization.  They  could  all  have  afforded  to  sell  sugar 
cheaper,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes 

The  Chairman.  Say  anything  else  you  want  to  in  answer  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

The  Chairjman.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Post,  I  will  not  bother  you  very  long,  or  detkin 
you  very  long.  You  say  that  the  companies  in  which  you  were  inter- 
ested, the  names  of  which  you  have  given,  producing  sugar  in  Cuba, 
produce  about  9  per  cent  of  the  sugar  that  is  produced  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Post.  That  particular  company  produces  9  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  based,  then,  on  about  a  million  and  three- 
quarters  tons  produced? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  what  it  was  last  year— 1,800,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  spoke  of  the  margin  of  profit.  What  is  the 
margin  of  profit  made  by  your  company  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion when  you  sell  your  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Do  you  mean  in  raw  or  refined  sugar? 
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Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Per  pound. 

Mr.  Post.  In  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  You  might  give  it,  so  that  I  will  understand  you. 
When  you  sell  the  refined  sugar,  how  much  do  you  make  per  pound 
above  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  did  not  average  10  cents  a  hundred  last  year.  That 
may  have  been  due  to  bad  judgment  in  handling  the  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  usually  goes  above  that? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Less  than  a  cent  a  pound  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Post.  The  margin  has  been  about  eight-tenths  of  a  cent,  I 
think,  and  it  costs  us  somewhere  around  60  cents  a  hundred.  It 
varies  with  the  seasons  of  the  year,  of  course. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  What  is  the  cost,  Mr.  Post,  of  refining  after  the 
sugar  has  been  imported  and  the  duty  paid,  and  so  on?  What  is  the 
cost  of  refining,  the  fair  average  cost  of  refining,  per  100  pounds,  or 
per  pound? 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  60  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  It  has  been  stated  here  by  Mr.  Atkins  that  it  was  a 
little  higher  than  that,  but  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tlave- 
raeyer  testified  at  one  time  before  the  committee  in  the  Senate,  if  I 
liave  it  correctly,  that  about  50  cents  would  be  about  a  fair  price,  or 
half  a  cent  per  pound.    There  is  not  very  much  difference. 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Ten  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  that  I  got  quite  clearly 
in  my  head  the  difference  between  the  grades  of  sugar  as  to  the  16 
Dutch  standard  and  the  96'',  or  96  test. 

Mr.  Post.  The  16  Dutch  standard  might  be  the  96°  test.  It  refers 
to  the  color  entirely. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  That  is  the  standard  adopted  as  a  basis  for 
coloring  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  years  ago. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  your  sugar  imported  at  the  present  time  is 
abQut  96  per  cent  pure,  based  on  that? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  do  not  know  that  I  got  quite  clearly  m  niy  head 
what  you  meant  by  the  7^  cents  per  hundred  pounds  differential. 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  1.68^  for  96°  test  sugar,  and  Sf  cents  for  each 
degree  would  be  14  cents ;  1.821-  The  duty  on  refined  is  1.90.  That 
is  the  way  it  works  out. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  difference.  Now,  I  have  gotten  that 
clear.  I  have  tried  to  give  this  matter  a  good  deal  of  study,  but  I 
am  not  much  of  a  sugar  man. 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  it  myself. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  They  raise  sugar  beets  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  I  am  very  much  interested  in  seeing  those  industries  successful. 
I  live  in  the  beet-sugar  country  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Ihe 
chairman  suggests,  Mr.  Post,  that  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have 
any  interest  in  the  beet-sugar  factories  m  this  country. 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  a  small  interest  in  Arizona— a  tew  shares  ot 
stock.    I  wish  I  did  not  have  it.  ,    .      ,,       »         •         a 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Do  you  hold  some  stock  m  the  American  Sugar 

Eefining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  any  at  all. 
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Mr.  FoEDNET.  So  whatever  their  interests  are,  they  are  not  your 
interests  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  no  stock  in  it. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  You  are  not  interested  in  it  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
manner  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  You  gave  as  the  present  price  of  imported  Cuban 
sugar  3.86  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  duty  paid. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Duty  and  freight  paid  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  for  December,  January,  and  February  the 
prices  are  generally  a  quarter  of  a  cent  below  that  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  has  been  2.16  this  year,  as  against  2^  to-day.  One 
cargo  sold  at  2.16. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  On  that  basis,  figuring  it  at  3.86,  less  one-quarter  of 
a  cent,  which  you  said  would  be  a  fair  average  price  below,  it  would 
leave  that  sugar,  laid  down  here,  3.61  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  at  YO  cents,  or  60  cents,  that  would  make  it 
cost  60  cents  for  refining? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Or  3.21  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  The  duty  on  that  Cuban  sugar  is  1.348  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  If  we  were  to  deduct  the  duty  from  the  sugar — 
abolish  the  duty  altogether  on  sugar — ^you  would  then  be  able  to  lay 
down  in  our  markets  refined  sugar  at  2.86^  cents? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  with  those  prices  your  profits  would  be  just  as 
great  as  they  are  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Or  more,  because  you  would  not  have  to  use  that 
capital  for  the  payment  of  duties? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  At  that  price  can  any  domestic  cane  or  beet-sugar 
industry  in  this  country  survive? 

Mr.  Post.  It  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  except  at  a  few  places— in 
Colorado,  California,  and  Utah. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  They  would  be  wiped  out  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen 
by  that  kind  of  a  law,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  As  to  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
sugar  and  the  destruction  of  the  domestic  industry  here,  and  if  we 
were  dependent  upon  the  world's  supply  of  sugar,  made  free,  would 
it  not  have  a  tendency  to  advance  the  price  of  the  surplus  sugar  of 
the  world?  f  s 

Mr.  Post.  Of  course  the  demand  from  this  market  would  be  for 
more  of  it. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  If  it  did  the  consumer  of  this  country  would  get  no 
benefit  of  it?  ^ 

Mr.  Post.  The  consumer  in  this  country  would  not  be  affected  to 
the  amount  of  the  duty.  Pie  would,  I  think,  be  affected  to  the 
amount  of  half  the  duty— 50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  duty 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  putting  us  on  a  free-trade  basis  entirely, 
the  American  consumer  would  not  be  affected  to  any  great  extent? 

Mr.  Post.  Half  a  cent  to  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  It  has  been  stated  that  we  consume  in  this  country 
about  86  pounds  per  capita.  I  think  that  is  correct.  But  it  has  been 
also  stated  at  various  times  that  the  actual  amount  of  sugar  used  on 
the  table  is  only  about  15  pounds  per  capita  and  that  the  balance  of 
that  86  pounds  goes  into  the  manufacture  of,  say,  condensed  milk, 
soda  water,  candy,  and  confectionery  of  all  kinds,  tobacco,  medi- 
cines, and  a  thousand  and  one  things  m  which  sugar  is  used. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  the  actual  consumption,  in  real  sugar  on 
the  table,  is  about  15  pounds  per  capita  in  this  country.  Am  I 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  did  not  know  that  the  amount  was  so  small.  It  is 
possible. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  has  been  so  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  assent  to  that — 15 
. pounds  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  facts  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  the  amount  of  actual 
sugar  is  that  is  consumed? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Except  through  other  statements? 

Mr.  Post.  No  ;  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  has  been  stated  to  me  several  times,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  gentleman  had 

Mr.  Post  (interposing).  Some  one  has  probably  been  interested  in 
figuring  it  out  and  in  estimating  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  had  one  or  two  other  questions 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  all  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Just  a  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  take  your  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  went  over  those  things  rather  rapidly,  and  I  guess 
I  have  gotten  most  of  them.  Mr.  Post,  as  you  are  heavily  interested 
(you  and  your  associates)  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba,  you 
feel  that  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar  coming  from  Cuba,  es- 
pecially, into  this  country  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  producers 
m  Cuba,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  it  would  benefit  the  producers  and  benefit  the 
consumers.  I  would  like  to  see  reciprocity  increased  in  sugar  from 
Cuba. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  have  one  or  two  questions. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Pardon  me  one  minute.  There  is  one  other  matter 
that  I  had  in  mind.  Mr.  Post,  I  happened  to  be  in  Congress  when 
the  Cuban  reciprocity  was  before  Congress  and  agitated  here.  I  re- 
member watching  the  market  on  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  stock 
in  the  market,  and,  if  I  am  correct,  in  the  latter  part  of  December, 
1903,  just  before  the  adoption  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity,  those  stocks 
ranged  at  109. 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  my  recollection.  I  have  a  memorandum  of 
it.  Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  that  treaty  the  price  of  that  stock 
ran  up  to  127,  and  eventually  up  to  160—146,  150,  or  151. 
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Mr.  Post.  It  shows  with  what  easp  those  who  speculate  in  stock 
can  put  the  stock  up,  if  they  see  fit,  without  any  founda-tion  for  it. 

Mr.  FoRDis^EY.  Do  you  believe  that  the  treaty  or  the  adoption  of 
reciprocity  there,  had  anything  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  see  where  the  refiner  got  the  benefit  qf 
the  reduction  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  They  would  not  give  a  reduced  price  on  refined 
sugar  to  the  consumer  in  the  actual  amount  of  the  reduction  of  the 
duty,  and  if  they  got  the  benefit  of  it,  of  course,  tliey  would  get  that 
profit. 

Mr.  Post.  But  the  refiner  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  it,  because  it 
helps  to  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  Havemeyer  stated  before  the  Senate  committee 
that  he  would  not  engage  in  a  business  that  did  not  pay  17  per  cent 
upon  the  capital  invested.  Has  the  stock  of  the  company  paid  that 
much  within  the  last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Some  years  it  did  pay  12  per  cent.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  here,  I  believe,  what  we  paid  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  that  have  occurred  to 
me.  To  go  back  a  little,  I  think  the  National  was  organized  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  or  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
in  the  year  1900? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  At  that  time,  did  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  permit  the 
consolidation  of  one  or  more  separate  companies  into  one  company 
or  corporation? 

Mr.  Post.  It  does  still;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that.    It  now  does? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  there  are  no  what  are  commonly  called 
antitrust  laws  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  that  I  know  of:  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  While  in  New  York  there  were  such  laws,  were  there 
not? 

Mr.  Post.  They  are  suposed  to  have  that  effect ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  not  the  court  of  appeals  decide  it  did  have  that 
effect? 

Mr.  Post.  That  was  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  be- 
lieve, was  it  not?    I  am  not  familiar  with  the  law  side  of  it.' 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  there  not  an  action  there  in  the  State  of  New 
York  to  declare  illegal  and  void  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
made  between  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  and  the  North  Eiver 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  there  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  not  the  court  of  appeals  decide  that  that  con- 
solidation was  an  illegal  transaction? 

Mr.  Post.  Mr.  Larkin  perhaps  could  answer  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  you  do  not  know  I  will  not  ask  you. 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  went  to  New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing ? 
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Mr.  Post.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not,  because  we  are  not  in  restraint  of 
trade.    We  are  a  very  small  corporation. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  were  in  restraint  of 
trade ;  but  was  it  not  a  combination  of  two  or  more  companies  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Which  was  understood  to  be  contrary  to  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  understand  it  so.    It  may  be  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  recall  or  not  about  the  time  that  decision  was 
rendered  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  connection  with  the 
American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  and  the  North  River  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  ?    Do  you  remember  about  what  the  date  was  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Searles  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  him  very  well  years  ago. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  is  dead? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  did  he  die? 

Mr.  Post.  It  must  have  been  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  think. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  he  was  connected  with  the  original  organization 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Post.  He  was  very  active,  and  he  was  the  secretary  for  a  good 
many  years.  ^ 

Mr.  MaLby.  Were  you  also  connected  with  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  in  any  capacity  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  in  any  capacity. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  you  know  nothing  as  to  the  original  organi- 
zation of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Only  from  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  here. 

Mr.  Malby.  Except  what  you  have  heard  here  and  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  being  personally  connected  with  it  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  in  any  way ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  committee  desire 
to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understood  j^ou  to  say,  a  few  moments  ago,  that  you 
knew  nothing  about  the  sugar-beet  business  at  all? 

Mr.  Post.  Only  from  hearsay  and  from  reports  that  I  have  seen 
and  studied. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  also  knew  nothing  about  the  sugar-cane 
business  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Except  in  the  mercantile  part  of  it.  I  never  have  seen 
any  growing. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  really  have  made  no  study  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  know  nothing  about  the  raising  of  beets,  or  the 
cost  of  raising  them? 

Mr.  Post.  Except  from  statements  that  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Raker.  Nor  the  handling  of  it  and  refining  of  it? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  cane  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rakee.  Then  when  you  answered  Mr.  Fordney's  question  that 
the  change  of  the  tariff  would  drive  these  men  out  of  business,  that 
was  simply  a  voluntary  statement,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  no  actual  knowledge,  except  from  statements  I 
have  seen. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  have  no  actual  knowledge  except  from  state- 
ments, and  without  any  investigation? 

Mr.  Post.  Except  from  reports 

Mr.  Rakee.  Leave  that  out.     You  have  not  made  any  study  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  that  was  an  offhand  statement? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  that,  I  would  like  to 
ask  this.  You  do  know  this :  That  if  the  cost  of  production  to-day, 
of  duty-paid  sugar,  is  1.21  to  practically  1.348,  you  could  make  re- 
fined sugar  for  2.86^;  and  that  is  far  below  what  it  can  be  produced 
for  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Post.  So  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  And  that  is  not  offhand,  or  any  other  way.  That  is 
fact? 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  a  matter  of  record,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Rakee.  As  to  that  you  can  not  speak  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Post.  Only  from  the  reports  that  are  certified  to. 

Mr.  Rakee.  The  same  answer  that  you  made  before  would  apply 
to  this — that  it  is  an  offhand  statement,  and  not  from  your  own 
knowledge  ?    It  would  have  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  Post.  These  reports 

Mr.  Rakee.  Leave  that  out.  You  did  not  make  the  reports,  or  any 
investigation. 

Mr.  Post.  Most  men  do  not  investigate  except  from  reports. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  do  not  care  what  most  men  do.  It  would  amount  to 
the  same  thing  as  the  answer  that  you  gave  to  me  before.  It  would 
be  a  voluntary,  offhand  statement. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  One  thing  further.  You  are  a  producer  of  Cuban 
sugar,  and  you  sell  your  sugar  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  You  do  know  the  price  you  have  given  is  the  price 
you  get  for  your  sugar,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Post.  It  varies  from  day  to  day,  or  from  week  to  week. 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  You  know  that? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  you  know  the  duty  you  pay  is  1.348? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  And  that,  added  to  the  price  you  get  for  your  work 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  being  fact,  is  not  offhand,  and  is  not 
guesswork.    Those  are  facts  and  figures. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  There  is  no  guesswork  at  all  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Of  course,  it  still  stands  as  to  the-  best  sugar,  that  it  is 
all  guesswork. 
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The  -Chairman.  Do  any  other  members  wish  to  ask  any  questions 
of  this  witness? 
Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  all. 
The  Chaieman.  Mr.  Post,  the  committee  excuses  you. 

(After  an  informal  discussion  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  June  20,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 

(The  annual  report  of  the  Cuban- American  Sugar  Co.,  referred  to 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Post,  follows :) 

Annuai   Report   of   the   CtiBAN-AMERicAN    Sugar   Co.   for  the   Fiscal   Year 
Ending  September  30,  1910. 

[Directors:  E.  B.  Hawley,  Nathaniel  Tooker,  Tliomas  A.  Howell,  James  H.  Post,  Henry 
A.  Clark,  George  R,  Bunker,  F.  D.  MoUenhauer,  John  Farr,  Pearl  Wight,  Francis  D. 
Canfleld,  jr.,  Ernesto  A.  Longa,  Mario  G.  Menocal,  Hugh  McCulloch,  Frederick  H. 
Howell,  Horace  Havemeyer.  Officers  :  President,  E.  B.  Hawley ;  first  vice  president, 
Nathaniel  Tooker ;  second  vice  president,  Thomas  A.  Howell ;  treasurer,  James  H.  Post ; 
assistant  treasurer,  Albert  J.  Akin ;  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer,  Henry  A.  Clark ; 
assistant  secretary,  Walter  J,  Vreeland.] 

New  York,  December  14,  1910. 
To  the  stockholders  of  the  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.: 

The  directors  beg  to  submit  herewith  their  report  on  operations  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1910.  / 

The  net  earnings  of  the  company  for  the  past  year  show  a  satisfactory  In- 
crease over  the  previous  year's  business,  being  $1,777,182.47  as  compared  with 
$1,150,544.99  for  1909.  This  increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  advanced  price  of 
sugar  and  in  part  to  increased  production  and  economy  in  operating  the 
estates. 

The  board  of  directors  at  a  meeting  held  August  17,  1910,  declared  a  dividend 
of  li  per  cent  upon  the  outstanding  preferred  stock  of  the  company,  to  be  paid 
on  October  1,  1910,  this  payment  being  the  accumulated  dividend  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  to  October  1,  1909.  On  May  2,  1910,  Si  per  cent  was  paid,  and 
on  July  1,  1910,  Bi  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  authorized  issue  of  $10,000,000  10-year  6  per  cent  collateral 
trust  gold  bonds  $7,500,000  had  been  issued  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
of  which  $141,000  were  retired  under  the  sinking-fund  provision  and  $120,000 
reserved  to  purchase  a  like  amount  of  underlying  bonds  not  owned.  During 
the  year  $3,959,000  of  the  issue  were  sold. 

On  May  13,  1910,  the  bonds  were  listed  on  the  Amsterdam  Stock  Exchange, 
and  on  June  22,  1910,  the  bonds  and  the  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany were  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Application-  has  been 
recently  made  to  list  the  bonds  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 

During  the  year  $688,410.07  was  added  to  the  properties  for  land  purchases 
and  additions  and  betterments,  $461,398.39  of  which  represents  expenditures 
for  land  and  completed  improvements,  as  follows : 

Lands  $93'  955.  43 

Buildings  84,  787.  34 

Sugarhouse  machinery 149,  872.  38 

Railroad  extensions,  19.7  miles 65,  788.  01 

Boiling  stock :  77  cars,  3  locomotives,  3  track  automobiles 50,  019.  60 

Telephone  lines,  31  miles 765.  76 

Various   improvements 16,  209.  87 

Total 461,  398.  39 

The  balance  of  $227,011.68  represents  expenditures  on  similar  improvements 
which  had  not  been  completed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  property  of  the  company  consists  of  the  following : 

276,000  acres  of  land ^a't^i'iT,'!^ 

6  sugar  factories  and  2  refineries 6,812,684.87 

615    buildings OQ^'qlq-QQ 

194.7  miles  railroad 1,  295,  ci49.  99 

Rolling  stock   (1  inspection  car,  32  locomotives,  9  automobiles, 

1,509  cane  cars) I4  742  w 

1  cattle-food  plant 6%(t^.oi 
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7   electi-ic-light   plants $62,153.89 

2   ice   plants 5,310.16 

2  brickyards 17,  329. 66 

2  limekilns 11,  522.  85 

5  machine  shops 70,433.28 

4  carpenter  shops  and  sawmills 42, 107. 26 

104  scales 61,  488.  86 

15  molasses  tanks 26,243.96 

Roads,  bridges,  and  fences 38,732.17 

31   cane  hoists 29,738.51 

7  water-supply  plants 130,684.62 

411  miles  telephone  lines 23,254.91 

1  fuel-oil  plant 25, 000.  00 

3  flre-protection  plants 2,553.43 

4  wharves !___  34,  218. 08 

3  steam  tugs  and  7  barges 52,926.74 

Miscellaneous ^ 14,  831.  71 

15,  954,  205. 99 

Improvements  in  process  and  incompleted 227,  Oil.  68 


16, 181,  217. 67 


The  advances  for  railroad  construction  of  $146,626.46  represents  expendi- 
tures for  railroad,  wharves,  and  terminals,  which  have  since  been  acquired  by 
the  Ghaparra  Railroad  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  operating  the  entire  railroad  system  of 
the  Chaparra  and  San  Manuel  sugar  companies. 

Of  the  1,411,608  tons  (2,000  pounds)  of  cane  ground  at  the  seven  factories, 
258,376  tons  were  grown  under  our  own  administration  and  1,153,232  tons 
were  purchased  from  Colonos.  From  this  cane  167,218  tons  of  96°  suga.r  were 
Ijroduced,  equivalent  to  11.85  per  cent  yield  of  sugar. 

Of  the  company's  lands  under  cultivation,  19,544  acres  were  under  its  own 
administration  and  47,121  acres  under  the  Colono  system.  While  from  these 
fields  the  larger  part  of  our  cane  is  produced,  additional  necessary  supplies  are 
purchased  from  Colonos  who  own  their  own  land,  the  area  of  which  is  not  at 
present  available. 

The  annual  production  since  the  organization  of  the  comijauy  in  1906  is  as 
follows : 


Crop. 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 

Chaparra 

T  jnguaro 

Nueva  Luisa 

Unidad 

Mercedita 

Constancia 

bags.. 

do... 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

337,464 
66, 164 
92,544 
64,603 
40,744 

261.685 
49;  182 
62,749 
50, 079 
30,209 

482,428 
110,750 
98,300 
68,500 
48,900 
84,000 
22,760 

631,049 
132,940 
118,489 
73,030 
50,942 
118,451 

do... 

20,236 

/do.. 

Total 

600, 619 
96,083 

443,864 
71,018 

915,628 
146, 600 

17045,139 
167,218 

50,000 

50, 000 

46, 817 
191,924 

50, 668 

Gramercy  refinery 

do... 

275,000 

The  1909-10  Cubau  crop  of  the  company  was  equal  to  9.08  per  cent  of  the  total 
(;uban  crop  of  1,804,357  tons. 

The  accounts  of  the  Colonos  to  whom  money  is  advanced  for  agricultural 
purposes  show  a  decrease  of  $80,280.08  from  the  amount  owed  at  the  close  of 
last  year's  business,  as  compared  with  a  substantial  increase  in  plantings. 
These  accounts  usually  reach  their  maximum  about  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  company  holds  as  security  for  these  loans  their  cattle  and  crops,  and 
mortgages  covering  their  lands  and  buildings,  the  total  appraised  value  of  which 
is  in  excess  of  their  indebtedness.  As  a  further  security  the  company  has  set 
aside,  to  cover  any  possible  losses  that  might  occur,  reserves  amounting  to 
?442,179.34. 

The  stores  of  the  coni]5any,  which  are  being  operated  more  particularly  to 
supply  the  needs  of  employees  than  for  profit,  show  satisfactory  results  for  the 
past  year. 
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During  the  year  the  liability  for  real  estate  mortgages  and  censos  has  beeu 
increased  ip383,295.23,  of  which  $40,118.20  Is  Incidental  to  additional  land  pur- 
chases and  $343,177.03  applies  to  certain  lands  of  the  Colonial  Sugar  Co.  in 
Cuba.  When  this  company  was  acquired  the  asset  was  valued  only  as  a  per- 
petual lease,  but  it  having  subsequently  transpired  that  the  company  possesses 
title  it  becomes  necessary  to  set  up  the  censos  thereon,  and  the  corresponding 
amount  has  been  added  to  property  and  plant  account. 

In  the  proflt-and-loss  account  there  has  been  deduct-ed  "  provisions  for  de- 
preciation," $469,308.93.  Last  year  the  amount  charged  for  depreciation  was 
$212,665.88;  the  large  increase  this  year  is  due  partly  to  charges  on  the  plants 
of  Colonial  Sugars  Co.  at  Constancia  and  Gramercy.  When  these  properties 
were  acquired  a  fund  of  $350,000  for  cost  of  rehabilitation  was  created,  so  that 
no  charge  for  depreciation  was  necessary  last  year.  Higher  depreciation  rates 
on  the  various  classes  of  properties  have  been  established  this  year,  which 
accounts  for  the  remaining  increase. 

In  December,  1909,  the  company  secured  options  for  the  purchase  of  the 
property  known  as  the  San  Manuel  estate  and  two  estates  adjoining  our 
Chaparra  property  in  Cuba,  all  of  which  in  due  course  were  acquired  by  inter- 
ests acting  in  behalf  of  the  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.  The  San  Manuel  Sugar 
Co.  was  organized  to  hold  and  operate  these  estates.  It  was  to  assist  in  the 
acquisition  of  this  property  that  $1,015,000  of  the  bills  payable  shown  in  the 
current  liabilities  were  temporarily  issued,  all  of  which  have  since  been  retired. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.  has  taken 
over  the  $10,000  capital  stock  of  the  San  Manuel  Sugar  Co.,  and  hereafter  this 
company  will  be  operated  as  one  of  the  subsidiary  companies.  The  plans  of 
the  directors  for  flnaiicing  the  San  Manuel  properties  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting. 

To  the  accompanying  statements  reflecting  the  financial  condition  of  your 
company  we  think  it  Important  to  add  that  we  have  been  able  to  inaugurate 
during  the  year  economies  that  ^111  show  with  telling  effect  in  our  future  oper- 
ations, in  our  processes  of  manufacture,  in  new  terminals  for  handling  our 
products,  and  the  preparations  for  increasing  our  output,  under  most  favoring 
conditions,  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  immediate  aspect  in  Cuba  denotes  a  somewhat  lessened  crop  in  compari- 
son with  last  year,  and  the  overwhelming  crop  of  Europe  enforces  lower  prices, 
but  your  company  is  in  position  to  deal  with  these  conditions  of  the  year  with- 
out disturbance,  or  interference  with  its  general  policy  and  plans. 

The  accounts  of  the  year  are  annexed,  together  with  a  certificate  of  Messrs. 
Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors : 

R.  B.  Hawley,  President. 


CERTIFICATE    OF    ACCOUNTS. 

To  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Gubati-Americaii  Sugar  Go. 

We  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Cuban-American  Sugar 
Co.  and  its  subsidiary  companies  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1910,  and 
find  that  the  annexed  balance  sheet  at  that  date  and  profit  and  loss  account  are 
correctly  prepared  therefrom. 

The  expenditures  charged  to  capital  asset  accounts  during  the  year  have  been 
In  respect  of  actual  additions,  and  sufficient  provision  has  been  made  for  depreci- 

The  inventories  are  conservatively  stated  and  ample  reserve  has  beeu  made 
for  doubtful  accounts  receivable  and  for  all  ascertainable  liabilities. 

We  certify  that  in  our  opinion,  the  balance  sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as 
to  present  the  true  financial  position  of  the  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.  and  its 
subsidiary  companies  at  September  30,  1910,  and  that  the  relative  profit  and 
loss  account  correctly  shows  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the  year. 

Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co., 

Chartered  Accountants. 

54  William  Street, 

yeto  York,  December  13,  1910. 
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Balance  sheet,  Sept.  30,  1910. 

ASSETS. 

Properties  and  plants : 

As  at  Oct.  1,  1909 $15,149,630.57 

Adjustments  In  respect  of  censos 343, 177. 03 

15,  492,  807. 60 
Additions  during  the  year 688,  410.  07 

16, 181,  217.  67 

Advances  for  railroad  construction 146,  626.  46 

Sundry  permanent  investments 93,  964.  06 

Furniture  and  fixtures = 53,  751. 11 

■ •  $16,  475,  559. 30 

Good  will  as  at  Oct.  1,  1909 3, 929,  340. 28 

Securities  in  hands  of  trustees 13,  600.  00 

Advances  to   colonos 2,009,591.01 

Less  reserve  for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts 442, 179. 34 

■      1,  567,  411.  67 

Current  and  vcorking  assets : 

Planting  and  grovcing  cane 884, 129. 17 

Work  animals  and  equipment 424,  921.  49 

Inventory  of  raw  materials,  supplies,  mer- 
chandise in  stores,  refined  and  raw  sugar, 

stock  in  process,  etc 1,  962,  638.  34 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable 548,  528. 42 

Due  from  fiscal  agents 849,  528.  72 

Cash  in  banks  and  on  hand 710,  393.  27 

■      5, 380, 139. 41 

Deferred  charges  to  operations : 

Bond  discount 290,  377.  50 

Improvements  on  leased  lands 38,  525. 60 

Unexpired  insurance,  taxes,  etc 60,346.24 

389,  249.  34 


27,  755,  300.  00 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock: 

Common     (authorized    .$10,000,000),  .  64,961 

shares  of  $100  each  outstanding $6,498,100.00 

Preferred    (authorized    $10,000,000),    62,950 

shares  of  $100  each  outstanding 6,  295,  000. 00 

$12,  791, 100. 00 

Common  stock  of  Colonial  Sugars  Co.  in  hands  of  the  public 

(610  shares  of  $10  each) 6,100.00 

Collateral  trust  bonds  outstanding,  6  per  cent  due  Apr.  1,  1918__      7,  239, 000. 00 

Bonds  of  subsidiary  companies  in  hands  of  the  public 120,000.00 

Real  estate,  mortgages  and  censos   (Cuban) 490,359.40 

Current  liabilities: 

Bills  payable $2,007,928.00 

Bankers'    loans 961,528.27 

Accounts  payable 476,924.20 

Salaries  and  wages  accrued 65^  480.  78 

Interest  accrued 245,420.77 

Dividend    declared    on    preferred    stock    at 
7  per  cent  for  three  months  to  Sept.  30, 

1909 110,162.50 

3,  867, 444.  52 

Sinking  funds  for  redemption  of  bonds 74,540.62 

Reserve  for  depreciation 938' 966.  31 

Surplus,  per  statement  annexed 2  2271789.15 

27,  755, 300. 00 
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Profit  and  loss  account  for  the  year  ending  flept.  30,  1910. 

Gross  sugar  sales,  less  commissions,  etc $15,  269,  758. 16 

Molasses   sales 327  287. 10 

Miscellaneous   Income 22o!  621.  98 

'- —  $15,  817,  667.  24 

Less  producing  and  manufacturing  costs  and  selling  and  gen- 
eral  expenses 12,  971,  235.  63 

Gross  profit  from  operations 2,846,431.61 

Deduct : 

Provisions    for    depreciation $469,  308.  93 

Discount  on  bonds 50,000.00 

Interest  on  bonds 338,  240.  50 

Interest  on  bills  payable,  etc 211,  699.  71 

1,  069,  249. 14 

Profit  for  the  year 1,777,182.47 

Surplus  account,  Sept.  30,  1910. 

As  at  Oct.  1,  1909 $1,435,841.58 

Less: 

Bond'  discounts  In   subsidiary  companies  writ- 
ten oft $148,597.38 

Reserves    for    doubtful    accounts    outstanding 
prior  to  Oct.  1,  1909 221,222.68 

369,  820.  06 
Less  sundry  net  credits 73, 100.  78 

296,  719.  28 

1  139  122.  30 
Profit  for  year  to  Sept.  30,  1910 li  777',  I82!  47 

2,  916,  304.  77 
Less; 

Dividends  on  7  per  cent  preferred  stock — ■ 
Paid  May  2,  1910,  for  six  montlis  to  Dec. 

31,   1908 220,325.00 

Paid  July  1,  1910,  for  six  months  to  June 

30,   1909 220,325.00 

Paid  Oct.  1,  1910,  for  three  months  to  Sept. 
30,  1909 110, 162.  50 

550,  812.  50 
Sinking  fund  provisions 137,  703. 12 

688,  515.  62 

As  per  balance  sheet 2,227,789.15 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  op  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1911. 
'  The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick 
(chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMOITY  OF  ME.  HORACE  HAVEMEYEE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  full  name,  Mr.  Havemeyer. 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  Horace  Havemeyer. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  address  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  son  or  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  the  only  son. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  children  did  Mr.  Henry  0.  Havemeyer 
leave  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Three;  two  girls  and  myself. 
The  Chairman.  What  are  the  names  of  your  sisters  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  They  are  now  married.     The  oldest  is  Adahne 
H.  Frelinghuysen,  and  the  younger,  Electra  H.  Webb. 
The  Chairman.  Your  father  is  now  dead,  is  he  not  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  died  in  December,  1907. 
The  Chairman.  Did  he  die  testate  or  intestate  ?     I  mean  by  that 
did  he  leave  a  will,  or  did  he  die  without  a  will  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  left  a  will. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  executors  under  his  will  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  My  mother,  Louisine  W.  Havemeyer,  my  two 
sisters,  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Joint  executors  under  this  will  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  Joint  executors;  yes. 
.  The  Chairman.  You  still  hold  that  trust,  do  you?    You  are  still 
discharging  that  trust,  in  part,  yourself? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am. 
;  The  Chairman.  Mr.   Havemeyer,    at   the   time   of  your   father's 
death,  how  much  stock,  either  common  or  preferred,  did  he  own  in 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  held  821.6  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  136.8  shares  of  common  stock. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  for  how  long  a  period  of  time  his 
holdings  had  been  that  small,  or  anything  hke  that  small  ?  Have  you 
got  any  memorandum  that  will  enable  you  to  tell  me  that  ? 

Mr.  Havembyer.  Well,  in  1895  he  held  the  same  amount  of  pre- 
ferred and  486.8  shares  of  common  stock. 

The  Chairman.  In  1895  or  1905 « 

Mr.  Havemeyer.   1895;  12  years  previous. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  time  did  we  have  the  largest  holdings  in 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  no  record  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  knowledge  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  even  know  substantially  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  know  even  substantially. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  at  any  time  he  held  any 
substantial  block  of  the  stock  of  the  Am_erican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  presume  he  did,  at  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  know  how  soon  after  the  orgamza- 
tion  of  the  company  he  disposed  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  records  of  the  estate  which  show  that  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  None  that  I  have  been  able  to  find,  and  I  have 
made  a  search. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  stated  his  present  holdings  m  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  He  had  some  holdings  in  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes.     As  I  recall  it,  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Besides  this  $10,000,000  of  common,  did  he  have 
any  preferred  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now  as  to  this  common,  how  much  of  this 
$10,000,000  of  common  stock  that  you  have  heard  testified  about 
was  among  his  effects  when  you  came  into  possession  of  the  es^tate 
as  one  of  the  executors  ?  • 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Among  his  effects  I  found  100,000  shares  in  the 
form  of  temporary  certificates  in  the  name  of  James  H.  Post. 

The  Chairman.  Indorsed  in  blank  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Indorsed  in  blank  or  with  a  power  of  attorney 
attached,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  usual  stock  form. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  And  I  also  found  among  his  papers  that  76,000 
of  those  shares  he  held  as  trustee  for  his  children  equally,  a  division 
of  a  third  each.  The  record  shows  at  that  time  that  a  voting  trust 
had  been  formed  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  company,  or 
shortly  afterwards,  in  which  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Lowell  M. 
Palmer  were  the  trustees,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  that  record  with  you,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  it  to  the  stenographer,  if  you 
wish. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  suppose  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Shall  I  read  it  to  the  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  presume  you  may.  It  was  a  voting  trust 
to  vote  this  76,000  shares  ? 
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Mr.HAVEMETER.  No;  it  was  a  voting  trust  to  vote  100,000  shares. 
Here  is  the  way  it  reads : 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  know  ye:  That  the  undersigned,  Henry  O.  Havemeyer 
and' Lowell  M.  Palmer,  hold  as  trustees  common  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  for  which  they  have  issued  certificates  in  the  following  form,  one 
for  76,000  shares  to  H.  0.  Havemeyer,  trustee;  one  for  10,000  shares  to  Lowell  M. 
Palmer;  one  for  5,000  shares  to  W.  B.  Thomas;  one  for  5,000  shares  to  James  H.  Post; 
and  one  for  4,000  shares  to  John  E.  Parsons. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  conditions  of  the  trust  follow  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes.  It  is  dated  June  14,  1900,  and  signed 
"H.  O.  Havemeyer"  and  "Lowell  M.  Palmer." 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  records  among  the  effects  of 
the  estate  as  to  what  had  become  of  these  10,000  shares  to  Lowell  M. 
Palmer  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes ;  Mr.  Havemeyer  bought  the  stock  from  Mr. 
Palmer  for  $250,000  cash. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Palmer  in  that 
respect,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  his  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  tried  to  read  it  this  morning,  but  I  did  not  get 
through  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  you  have  read  it,  did  he  state  the  facts 
as  they  were  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  testify  as  to 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  5,000  shares  to  Washington  B.  Thomas; 
what  became  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  those  were  retransferred  to  him  at 
some  later  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  for  what  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  4,000  shares  to  John  E.  Parsons;  what 
became  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Those  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  for 
1,000  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  National  Sugar  Refimng  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Four  to  one  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  At  25,  preferred  stock  being  worth  par. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase  'i 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  quite  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Plavemeyer  said  the  4,000  shares  originally 
transferred  to  John  E.  Parsons,  of  this  $10,000,000  of  common,  in  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  his  father  from  John  E.  Parsons  for  preferred  stock  in  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  the  rate  of  four  for  one. 

Now,  your  father  did  not  own  any  preferred  stock  in  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  did  he? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  quite  sure  he  did  not,  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  find  any  among  his  effects  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  estate  now  holds  pre- 
ferred stock,  but  I  think  it  was  acquired  by  purchase  since  his  death. 
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The  Chairman.  By  purchase  by  the  executors  since  his  death  ? 

Mr.  -Havemeyee.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  holdings  of  the  estate 
now  in  the  preferred  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  it  is  3,823  shares. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  par  value  of  $100  each? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  common  and  the  preferred  of  the  National 
have  equal  voting  power,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  So  I  understand,  although  I  am  not  in  a  positioh 
to  exercise  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  By  reason  of  this  suit  in  the  courts  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  your  contentions,  or  the  contentions  of  the 
executors  of  your  father's  estate,  are  sustained  in  that  suit,  then 
the  Havemeyer  estate  will  have  full  control  of  the  National,  will  it 
not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  what  they  hope  to  establish. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  object  of  buying  this  preferred 
stock,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  was  the  object,  aside  from  its  investment 
value. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  Of  course,  you  thought  it 
was  a  good  investment,  but  that  was  also  one  of  the  purposes  of  it. 
Has  your  father's  estate  any  interest  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  me  go  over  that  matter  with  you  from 
this  table,  and  then  you  can  supplement  it  as  you  please.  For  in-- 
stance,  take  the  Continental  Sugar  Co.  I  believe  that  is  located  in 
Bhssfield,  Mich. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  the  main  office  is  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  The  Continental  Sugar  Co.  is  a  Michigan  concern^ 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  not.     I  think  it  is  an  Ohio  concern 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  so.     They  have  two  factories  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  they  have  a  factory  in  Michigan,  but  I 
believe  it  is  an  Ohio  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  factories  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  and 
Blissfield„Mich.? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Those  are  the  two. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  has  the  estate  in  that  concern  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  We  now  have  3,600  shares  of  the  capital  stock, 
and  that  is  what  was  held  at  the  time  Mr.  Havemeyer  died. 

The  Chairman.  $360,000  at  its  par  value? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  anything  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Carver  County  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Iowa  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Menominee  River  Sugar  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  West  Bay  City  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  St.  Louis  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  German-American  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Holland  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Mount  Clemens  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Owosso  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Eock  County  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  West  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Chippewa  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  United  States  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Wisconsin  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Charles  Pope  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  In  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  no. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  holdings  in  that  company,  Mr. 
Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  I  can  not  'give  you  that  accurately,  but  I 
can  give  it  to  you  within  a  very  few  shares. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  the  allegation  here  made  by  District 
Attorney  Wise  is  $8,494,000  in  that  corporation.  Is  that  substan- 
tially correct,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  My  figures  here  are  42,902  shares  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and  51,245  shares  of  the  common  stock.  That  is  ap- 
proximately correct.  I  think  it  is  a  little  less  to-day,  a  few  sales 
having  been  made  from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  you  say  the  allegations  contained  in 
this  bill  are  substantially,  if  not  exactly,  correct  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  As  far  as  you  have  gone. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  on  the  subject  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  Billings  Sugar  Co.  That  is  owned  by 
the  Great  Western,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Scottsbluif  Sugar  Co.  is  also  owned  by 
the  Great  Western  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  have  you  any 
present  interest  ? 
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Mr.  Havemetbe.  None. 

The  Chaieman.  In  the  Western  Sugar  &  Land  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Well,  that  is  probably  a  subsidiary  corporation 
of  some  other  company.     I  do  not  recall  it  by  name. 

The  Chaieman.  It  does  not  seem  to  be,  so  far  as  the  allegations 
here  show.  Do  you  know  whether  you  have  any  stock  in  that  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  No. 

The  Chaieman.  The  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Holly  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  No. 

The  Chaieman.  The  United  States  Sugar  &  Land  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  No. 

The  Chaieman.  The  Southwestern  Sugar  &  Land  Co.  ? 

Iklr.  Havemetee.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Yes.  We  have  23,174  shares  of  a  par  value  of 
$10  a  share,  or  $231,740,  of  that  preferred  stock. 

The  Chairman.  The  allegations  here  are  $2,317,400. 

Mr.  Havemetee.  They  have  confused  the  par  value  of  $10  per 
share  with  $100. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  ia  really  one-tenth  of  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  One-tenth  of  that  amount,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wise  made  the  mistake  of  multiplying  by  100 
instead  of  10  ? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  Well,  it  might  not  have  been  AIi-.  Wise,  but  it  is 
a  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  2\1t.  Wise  because  he  was  the  attorney  in  the 
case.  Does  that  confusion  go  all  through  that  group  of  figures  which 
he  has  put  in  this  bill  ? 

]Mr.  Havemetee.  No;  that  is" the  only  instance,  as  I  recall  the  bill. 

The  Chaieman.  Suppose  you  examine  this  bill  and  let  me  know. 
The  capital  stock  is  stated  here  at  $11,102,180. 

Mr.  Havemetee.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  am 
not  in  position  to  give  you  that  absolutely. 

The  Chaieman.  And  your  estate  owns  23,174  shares  ? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  23,174  shares,  at  $10  a  share. 

The  Chairman.  Now  the  Lewiston  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  No  interest  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  the  allegation  of  this  bill  of  an 
interest  of  $225,000,  and  they  have  a  footnote  saying  "  by  stockholders 
of  the  Amalgamated?" 

Mr.  Havemeter.  I  beheve  the  Lewiston  Co.  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Amalgamated. 

The  Chairman.  The  Havemeyer  estate  owns  no  interest  in  either 
the  Amalgamated  or  the  Lewiston  ? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  own  any  at  the  time  this  bill  was  filed? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Now  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co;  have  you  any  inter- 
est in  that  ? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  Havemeyee.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  Union  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  Los  Alamitos  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havembter.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  Sacramento  VaUey  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  Washington  State  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  are  there  any  other  beet- 
sugar  interests  of  the  Havemeyer  estate  which  you  have  not  gone 
over? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  covered  them  all  in  this  series  of  questions? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  You  have  covered  all  the  beet-sugar  interests. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  me  the  summary  of  what  your  beet- 
sugar  interests  are  ?     Wiien  I  say  you,  I  mean  the  estate. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Forty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine- 
teen shares  of  the  preferred  stock  at  $100  par,  and  51,245  shares  of 
the  common. 

The  Chairman.  TJiat  is  for  all  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  I  have  reduced  the  Utah-Idaho  Co.  to  a 
$100  a  share  basis. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  amount  in  dollars  and  cents  of 
your  beet-sugar  holdings,  according  to  their  par  value  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  At  par  it  would  be  $10,006,400. 

The  Chairman.  That  is'  the  Havemeyer  estate's  present  holdings 
in  various  beet-sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  with  a  few  very  little  variations 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  substantially? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Substantially,  yes. 

The  Chairjian.  Now,  are  they  the  same  holdings  that  you  had  at 
the  time  of  your  father's  death  ?  Have  thej'-  been  materially  changed 
since  the  date  of  your  father's  death? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  materially.  They  have  been  decreased  by 
about  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  $1,000,000  decrease  since  the  date 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  companies  did  that  decrease  come  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Principally  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chaieman.  Have  any  other  holdings  decreased  except  in  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  do  not  think  so;  no. 

The  Chaieman.  And  you  think  the  entire  $1,000,000  of  decrease, 
or  practically  all  of  it,  has  been  in  the  Great  Western  holdings  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes ;  that  is  a  rough  figure,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  it  any  nearer  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  not  without  looking  the  matter  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  substantially  correct  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  the  maximum  figure,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  lower  might  the  minimum  go,  m  your 
judgment  ? 
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Mr.  Havbmeyee.  Well,  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Somewhere,  then,  between  $700,000  and 
$1,000,000? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  my  belief. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  Of  course,  you  are  testifying 
to  the  best  of  your  recollection.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  you 
could  give  us  the  exact  figures  as  to  those  reductions  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  .You  can  put  that  in  with  your  evidence? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  would  have  to  go  to  Kew  York  to  get  it,  but 
I  can  do  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  that  information  there  and  send  it 
to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Very  well. 

The  Chaieman.  Does  the  estate  hold  any  interest  in  the  Cuban- 
American  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  that  interest. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  is,  approximately,  9,783  shares  of  the  common 
stock  and  8,275  shares  of  the  preferred  stock,  of  $100  each. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  aggregate  value  in  round  num- 
bers? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  is  the  sum  of  those  two,  multiplied  by  100, 
about  $1,800,000  at  par. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  holdings  in  sugar  lands  in  Cuba  out- 
side of  this  Cuban-American  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  We  own  stock  in  other  corporations  in  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Sugar-land  companies  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Aiid  they  own  land,  I  believe,  as  part  of  their 
operations. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  factories  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Factories  in  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  a  list  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  Cape  Cruz  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  holdings  in  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  can  not  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  approximate  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  it  is  about  $300,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  capitaUzation  of  that  fconcern? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  it  is  $1,220,000. 

The  Chairman.  Your  holding  is  about  $300,000  of  a  capitalization 
of  $1,250,000.     Now,  what  is  the  name  of  the  next  one? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  Trinidad  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  holdings  in  that  con- 
cern? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  They  amount  to  40  per  cent  of  the  capital,  but 
I  can  not  recall  the  capital. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  approximate  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  is  about  $1,000,000,  I  should  say. 
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The  Chairman.  You  approximate  its  capital  at  $1,000,000,  and 
your  holdings  are  about  40  per  cent  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  next  one. 

Mr.  Hayemeybr.  The  Guantanamo  Sugar  Co.  I  think  that  is 
1,500  shares. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  a  total  capitaUzation  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Hatemeyer.  I  do  not  recaU  that.  I  am  not  very  famUiar 
with  the  company.     I  should  say  about  12,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  $150,000  out  of  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  it  might  be  $2,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  are  there  any  others  you  can  recall  ? 

Mr.  Hatemeyer.  Not  as  far  as  the  estate  is  concerned;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  individually  any  interest  in  any  others 
outside  of  those  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  I  own  some  stock  in  the  Mndoro  Co., 
operating  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  wiU  come  to  that  later.  You  have 
named  all  the  Cuban  holdings  you  can  recall  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  All  that  I  can  recall  at  the  moment.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  approximate  ?  Have  you  ever 
figured  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  interests  in  Hawaii  ?  When  I  say 
"you,"  of  course  I  mean  the  estate. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No.  Indirectly  the  Cub  an- American  Sugar  Co. 
own  property  in  Louisiana.     That  is  the  only  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  Louisiana  interests  except  through 
the  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  the  only  way. 

The  Chairman.  In  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Only  individually. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  interest  acquired  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  About  two  or  three  years  ago.  That  is  a  matter 
of  record,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  testified  about  that  before  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  this  winter,  before  a  committee  of  which 
Representative  Garrett  was  a  member. 

The  Chairman.  You  testified  before  the  Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs  about  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  purchase  was  made  about  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  you  testified  about  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  testified  last  winter.  I  believe  it  was  in  Janu- 
ary or  February. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  holdings  in  the  Philip- 
pines? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  made  an  investment  of  approximately 
between  $300,000  and  $350,000,  as  I  recall  it,  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  the  name  of  that  company  is  ? 
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Mr.  Havemeyee.  The  Mindoro  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  located  at  Manila  or  out  in  the  provinces  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  It  operates  on  the  island  of  Mindoro,  south  of 
Manila.  It  is  on  the  island  of  Mindoro,  and  Manila  is  on  the  island  of 
Luzon,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  capitalization  of  the  Mindoro  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  think  it  is  $1,000,000. 

The  Chaieman.  And  you  have  something  like  a  third  interest, 
approximately  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  have  an  exact  third,  as  I  recall  it. 

The  Chaieman.  Who  else  is  interested  in  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Welch. 

The  Chaieman.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  believe  he  lives  in  New  York  City.  He  has  his 
office  there.     And  also  Mr.  Charles  H.  Senff . 

The  Chaieman.  And  each  one  of  them  owns  a  third  interest? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  You  own  a  third  and  each  one  of  those  two  gentle- 
men owns  a  third  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Welch  and  myself  own 
shghtly  more  than  Mi.  Senff.     I  am  not  particularly  sure  of  that. 

The  Chaieman.  But  that  is  substantially  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  That  is  substantially  correct. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  date  of  your  father's  death,  when  you  took 
possession  of  the  assets  of  the  estate,  did  you  find  any  considerable 
investment  of  your  father  outside  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes;  there  were  some. 

The  Chaieman.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  they  were,  and 
their  approximate  amount? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  If  necessary,  I  will.  They  consisted  of  real 
estate,  railroad  stock 

The  Chairman.  And  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  think  there  were  very  few  bonds,  if  any.  He 
was  not  a  believer  in  bonds. 

The  Chaieman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  railroad  bonds? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  There  were  no  bonds.  He  was  not  a  believer  in 
bonds.     I  said  railroad  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Were  stocks  and  real  estate  the  main  items  or  were 
there  many  other  items  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  think  not.     I  think  that  is  substantiaUy  the 
-  main  item. 

The  Chaieman.  Can  you  give  us  approximately  your  estimate  of  ' 
the  value  of  those  outside  holdings  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  If  you  wish  it,  but  it  is  more  or  less  a  personal 
matter. 

The  Chaieman.  Well,  it  may  have  a  bearing  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  It  is  already  a  matter  of  record. 

The  Chaieman.  Yes;  and  I  did  not  suppose  you  would  miad  stating 
that.     I  presume  the  estate  has  been  inventoried  and  appraised? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes;  I  had  forgotten  that.  I  would  say  they 
represented  about  $7,000,000.  I  think  the  estate  was  appraised  at  a 
valuation  of  about  $15,000,000  all  told. 

The  Chairman.  The  appraisement  by  no  means  represented  its 
fuU  value,  did  it  ? 
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Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  presume  so.  It  was  appraised  by  the  New- 
York  State  authorities. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  represents  its  actual  value  on  account  of 
the  State  inheritance  tax  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  were  you  ever  connected  your- 
self with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  your  connection  with  that  company 
begin? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  entered  the  refinery  in  Brooklyn  when  I  was 
17  years  old,  in  1903,  in  October. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  that  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Havemeyer  &  Elder. 

The  Chairman.  You  entered  that  refinery  in  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  To  learn  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  seeing  somewhere  in  the  minutes  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  directors,  authorizing  you  to  have  free  access 
to  everything,  without  compensation. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  received  no  compensation  until  1905.  About 
January  1,  1906,  to  make  it  exact. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  did  you  then  begin  to  work  for 
Havemeyers  and  Elder  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  In  June,  1905,  I  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
sales  department  of  the  New  York  ofiice,  succeeding  a  Mr.  Osborn,, 
who  died  very  suddenly. 

The  Chairman.  Right  on  that  point,  I  will  ask  you,  did  you  con- 
duct the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  refined  sugar  to  the  wholesale 
merchants,  or  whomever  else  you  sold  to  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  From  June,  1905  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Until  January  1,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  you  mentioned  that,  because  there 
is  a  question  I  have  had  stored  up  in  my  mind  that  I  want  to  know 
about.  Were  contracts  like  this  ever  made  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refijiing  Co.  through  you  or  through  its  sales  department,  that  you 
would  sell  to  the  merchants,  requiring  of  them  an  obligation  or  con- 
tract not  to  sell  the  sugar  below  a  certain  specified  price  named  in  the 
contract  by  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  there  was  so  such  arrangement  while  I  was 
salesman.  But  I  understand  that  such  an  arrangement  was  in  effect 
previous  to  my  taking  ofiice. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  such  an  arrangement  as  that  existed,  it  was 
prior  to  your  connection  with  the  sales  department  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  was  such  an  arrangement '« 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  say  if  there  was,  it  was  prior  to  my  connection 
with  the  sales  department.  I  presume  there  was.  I  am  quite  sure 
of  it,  but  it  is  only  a  matter  of  beUef. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  quite  sure  there  was  such  an  arrange- 
ment? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Because    I   have   heard   it   mentioned    several 

times. 
The  Chairman.  By  officers  of  the  company  ? 
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Mr.  I-Iavemeyee.  No;  by  the  trade  in  general. 

The  Chaieman.  In  other  words,  in  your  dealings  with  the  trade, 
they  brought  up  this  subject  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  They  made  referenpe  to  it  at  different  times. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  company  abandon  that  pohcy  ?  ' 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  am  not  sure.     I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaieman.  It  was  not  in  force  when  you  were  in  charge  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Not  at  all;  it  was  not. 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  know  what  that  price,  below  which  they 
were  not  to  sell,  was  fixed  at;  or,  did  it  vary  in  various  contracts'? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  really  could  not  tell  you.     I  do  not  Imow. 

The  Chaieman.  Now,  you  took  charge  of  the  sales  department  in 
January,  1905?     ' 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No;  June,  1905. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  charge  of  the  sales  department  in  June 
1905,  of  Havemeyers  &  Elder's  refinery  ?  ' 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Well,  I  sold  the  output  of  the  Havemeyers  & 
Elder's  refinery  and  the  Matthiessen  &  Vickers's  refinery  in  Jersey 
City. 

The  Chaieman.  Two  of  them? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  Who  directed  you  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  My  father. 

The  Chaieman.  And  you  distributed  according  to  his  directions  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  territory  or  division  he  made  of 
the  country  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  There  was  no  division  of  territory. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  none  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No. 

The  Chaieman.  How  did  you  know  whom  to  ship  to  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  To  whoever  bought  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  conducted  the  negotiations  with  the  people 
who  bought  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  did,  through  a  broker. 

The  Chairman.  Through  a  broker  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Not  necessarily.  There '  were  a  number  of 
brokers  m  New  York,  and  we  had  brokers  in  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  all 
over  the  country. 

The  Chaieman.  What  territory,  what  part  of  the  United  States, 
what  btates,  and  what  large  cities  were  supplied  from  those  two 
refineries  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Well,  nearly  all,  if  not  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Now  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  that 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Well,  the  States  that  were  principally  supplied 
were  those  whose  freight  rates  were  more  favorable  to  the  New  York 
Tefineries. 

The  Chaieman.  Wliat  States  were  those  ?  Where  did  the  principal 
part  of  the  product  go  ?  r         r 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Well,  practically  all  the  States,  very  nearly,  to 
the  Kocky  Mountains.  'J  j> 

The  Chaieman.  Did  you  reach  the  Missouri  River  territory? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  We  did. 

The  Chaieman.  How  far  south  did  you  go  ?  -  .      ■ 
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Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  I  have  sold  sugar  in  Texas,  but  in 
rather  small  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  usually  suppHed  from  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Generally,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  exceptional  sales,  but  of 
the  bulk  of  the  product  of  those  two  refineries. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  New  York  City  alone  took  one-fourth  of 
the  product. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  south  did  that  product  travel  in  large 
quantities  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  we  sold  sugars  in  Florida,  in  Virginia 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  As  a  regular  thing  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  as  a  regular  tfiing.  We  also  sold  sugars  in 
Tennessee.     That  was  about  as  far  south  as  we  went. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sell  sugar  in  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  we  sold  sugars  in  Georgia;  no. 

The  Chairman.  In  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  supplied  from  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Principally.  The  territory  was  supplied  hj  the 
refinery  whose  fi-eight  rate  was  the  lowest  to  that  particular  territory, 
because  the  customer  in  each  case  paid  the  rate  of  freight. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  paid  the  rate  of  freight.  You  all 
paid  it  for  them,  did  you  not  ?    You  prepaid  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  We  prepaid  it,  and  they  paid  it  on  the  invoice. 

The  Chairman.  You  charged  it  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  that  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances. 

The  Chairman.  You  prepaid  the  freight  so  that  you  could  control 
the  distribution  of  the  freight,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Naturally. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  do  you  know  what  arrangements  were 
made,  and  by  whom  they  were  made,  in  reference  to  what  those  rates 
were  with  the  railroads  during  this  period  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  I  have  general  knowledge  of  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Lowell  M.  Palmer's  testimony  on 
that  subject? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Only  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  state  the  truth  about  that  matter? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  Mr.  Palmer,  I  believe,  was  no  longer  a 
•director  of  the  company  when  I  came  into  the  employ  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  system  he  described  as  being  in  operation 
when  he  was  in  charg6 

Mr.  Havemeyer  (interposing).  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
"the  system."     I  am  not  clear  enough  on  his  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  me  refresh  your  memory  as  to  that  by 
stating  what  Mr.  Palmer  testified.  He  said  that  he  would  get  all  the 
freight  agents  together  and  agree  on  the  distribution  of  freight  among 
them  from  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  its  various  factories, 
and  then  they  would  give  him  certain  rates  lower  than  the  published 
rates.  In  other  words,  they  had  a  mutual  understanding,  both  on  the 
■subject  of  rates,  what  the  charge  should  be,  and  the  amount  of  the 
business  that  should  be  handled. 
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Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  was  not  the  condition  while  I  was  the  sales- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  true  while  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  rate  department  then? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  A  man  by  the  name  of  R.  M.  Parker. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  present  traffic  manager,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  succeeded  Mr.  Lowell  M.  Palmer  in 
that  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  began  in  June,  1905,  in  charge  of  the 
sales  departrnent  of  these  two  refineries.  How  long  did  you  continue 
in  that  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Until  January  1,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  time  did  you  hold  any  other  office 
with  the  company  or  have  any  other  connection  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  in  December,  1907,  I  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Chairman.  After  your  father's  death  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  After  my  father's  death,  and  at  that  time  I, 
more  or  less,  had  charge  of  the  entire  sales  department  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  I  had  no  official  position  as  the  head,  but  I  was 
looked  upon  in  the  board  as  the  member  of  the  board  who  had  direct 
charge  of  the  sales  department. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  long  did  you  stay  on  the  board,  Mr. 
Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Until  January  1,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Three  years  and  a  little  over  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  retire  from  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  For  various  reasons.  I  can  explain  them,  if  you 
want. 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  you  had  better. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  saw  that  my  family  had  a 
large  interest  m  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  was  a  com- 
petitor of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  the  sale  of  sugar,  the 
part  m  which  I  was  interested,  and  I  thought  it  proper  that  that 
interest  should  have  my  personal  attention. 

The  Chairman.  You  wanted  to  go  into  the  National  then  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes.  I  made  a  trip  to  the  West  in  the  fall  and 
came  to  my  decision  at  that  time.  When  I  returned  I  told  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  was  then  president,  that  I  intended  to  resign  on  the  1st 
of  January,  for  the  reason  that  I  wished  to  take  an  active  interest 
m  the  inanagement  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.;  that  I  con- 
sidered It  my  right,  and  I  wished  to  make  a  career  for  myself  along 
those  lines. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  National  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  With  the  National.  Mr.  Thomas  then  expressed 
himself  as  entirely  in  favor  of  that  move,  and  expressed  considerable 
regret  at  my  getting  out  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  The 
inatter  was  more  or  less  discussed  individually  with  each  member  of 
the  board,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.  When  I  left  I  pro- 
ceeded to  take  an  interest  in  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in 
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rather  an  active  way.  I  went  to  Mr.  Post  and  told  him  that  this 
contract  by  which  the  National's  mercantile  business  was  oper- 
ated  

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  By  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  By  Howells,  was  not  to  my  liking,  and  that  I, 
wished  that  notice  be  given  of  its  termination  by  the  directors,  and 
told  htm  that  I  approached  him  on  the  subject  first  out  of  courtesy 
to  him.  He  said  he  would  discuss  the  matter  with  his  directors, 
which  he  did,  and  then  asked  me  to  appear  before  them.  I  told  them 
the  same  thing,  that  I  wished  this  contract  terminated. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  wish  that  contract  terminated  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Because  I  beheved  the  business  should  be  man- 
aged by  its  board  and  stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  by  a  firm  of  brokers  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  by  a  firm  of  brokers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  financial  interest, 
of  the  company  to  change  the  policy  under  which  the  National  was 
operating  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  thought  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

The  CBDi.iRMAN.  That  is  what  I  say,  it  would  be  to  the  financial 
interest  of  the  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Post  take  kindly  to  that  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  any  very  definite  view 
on  the  matter.  The  board  itself  thought  that  if  Mr.  Post  and  I  could 
come  to  some  understanding  about  the  matter  they  would  do  anything; 
we  agreed  upon. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  you  did  not  agree? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  We  did  not  get  very  far.  Mr.  Post,  I  believe,  was 
confronted  with  letters  written  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
opposing  the  transfer  of  this  stock  and  my  active  connection  with  it, 
after  they  had  consented  to  my  going  into  the  thing  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  They  took  the  position  as  preferred  stockholders, 
that  they  were  opposed  to  the  transfer  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  These  letters  might  as  well  go  in  evidence,  if 
yoTa  have  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Havemeyer  (reading) : 

[Send  letters  by  mail  care  of  P.  O.  box  722,  New  York.] 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co; 

Opmce.  op  the  Secretary. 

January  16,  1911. 
James  H.  Post,  Esq., 

PreddeM  National  Sugar  Refimng  Co.,  No.  1$9: Front  Street,.  City. 
Hear  Sir:  Tke  undersigned  hereby  gives  ycm  notice  mot  to  assigB  ot  traasfei?  aaiy 
of  the  common,  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  pending  the  determinatiom' 
of  the  question  whether  the  said  stock  was  lawfully  issued,  and  if  lawfully  issued  the 
qnestioii  as  to  the  rightfill  ownership  of  said  stock,  which  questions  are  now  pending 
in  a  certain'  lifigatioH  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern'  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  in  which  the  United  States  is  plaintiff  and  the  NatitoAal  Sugar 
Refining  Co-  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  others  are  defendants.  Any 
assignment  or  transfer  wilT  be  at  your  risk. 

■     YoiBTs,  very  truly,  American  Sugar  RBPtsrlNQ  Co'. 

By  J.  E.  Freeman,  Secretary. 
99220— No.  7—11 2 
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Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  January  16,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Then  subsequently  in  a  chancery  court  of  New 
Jersey  a  bill  was  filed  by  certain  preferred  stockholders  of  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  attacking  this  entire  $10,000,000  issue  of  comnion 
as  illegal  and  without  consideration. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  would  like  to  read  one  more  of  these  letters 
before  I  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  This  is  a  quotation  from  the  bill  wherein  I 
defend  the  attack  upon  the  validity  of  that  stock,  and  I  should  like 
to  introduce  a  copy  of  it  in  the  record  for  your  information. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  bill  reads  as  follows 

Mr.  SuLZER  (interposing).  You  can  put  in  all  of  those  letters  and 
the  other  data,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  is  already  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  put  in  the  entire  bill  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  mean  for  the  record,  but  for  your  infor- 
mation I  would  like  to  have  you  read  that  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  submit  that  to  us,  and  put  in  the 
record  just  such  copies  as  are  pertinent. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  go  on  to  say  that  I  made  a  demand  in  writing 
that  the  transfer  of  this  stock  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  that  as  executor  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  as  executor.  The  National  Co.  then  sent 
a  copy  of  this  demand  in  writing  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
and  shortly  thereafter  informed  the  defendant  (that  is,  myself)  that 
it  had  received,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  it  did  receive,  a  further  notice 
in  writing  in  regard  thereto  from  the  said  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

The  Amehioan  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  York, 

117  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  January  SO,  1911. 
Jambs  H.  Post,  Esq., 

President  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey, 

129  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yoijr  letter  of  the  27tli  instant,  we  would  state  that  the 
entire  issue  of  the  common  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  made  without 
any  consideration  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  therefore  is 
illegal  and  void. 

We  desire  to  repeat  our  notice  not  to  transfer  any  of  this  stock,  and  to  state  that  any 
transfer  of  the  same  will  be  at  your  risk  and  hazard. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
By  J.  E.  Freeman,  Secretary. 

I  repeated  my  request  of  Mr.  Post  to  transfer  the  stock  and  told 
him  I  did  not  think  it  was  any  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s 
business  whether  the  transfer  was  made  or  not,  and  he  met  me  with 
the  reply  that  he  would  not  transfer  it  without  a  court  order.  Then 
this  suit  was  brought  which  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  behind. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  denied  responsibility  for  that  suit,  have 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  I  deny  the  truth  of  their  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  that  the  fact  is  they  deny  it,  do  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  I  saw  a  statement  pubhshed  from  Mr. 
Beck,  as  their  general  counsel,  saying  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 

Mx.  Havemeyer   WeU,  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

iJie  Lhairman.  There  was  such  a  statement  published  from  Mr. 
Beck,  was  there  not  ?  ^  j-^. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  possible. 

Mi.  Madison.  He  made  that  statement  before  this  committee. 

ihe  Chairman.  Mr.  Beck  published  such  a  statement  in  the  New 

ork  papers  alter  you  published  an  interview,  did  he  not « 

Mr  Havemeyer  I  do  not  recaU.  I  thhik  he  has  mferentiaUy 
denied  any  connection  with  it,  but  it  is  not  the  truth.  I  thmk  it  w^ 
done  at  then-  mstigation.     I  thmk  these  letters  are  sufficient  proof  of 

Mr.  Clusson.  Mr  Chanman,  may  I  caU  attention  to  one  fact? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr  Clusson.  The  bill  was  filed  on  the  31st  of  Januarv,  the  day 
after  this  notice.  -^ 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  are  the  plaintiffs  in  that  action? 
Mr.  Havemeter.  Several  preferred  stockholders  of  the  National 
Sugar  Eefining  Co,  The  result  of  that  bill  would  be,  if  they  were 
successful,  that  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  would  control  the 
JNational,  because  they  own  over  one-half  of  the  preferred  stock  of 
that  company,  and  if  the  common  stock  is  either  redistributed  or 
mvahdated,  they  would  have  the  voting  control;  or,  in  other  words 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  that  company.  ' 

The  Chairman.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  defendants  in  that 
siiit  prevail,  then  the  Havemeyer  estate  would  have  the  control? 

Mr.HAVEMEYER.  Ycsj  and  it  is  my  intention  to  operate  the  com- 
pany mdependently,  and  make  it  the  means ' 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  make  it  a  real  competitor  of 
the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Make  it  a  real  competitor  of  the  American  Sugar 
Eefinmg  Co.     I  have  no  interest  in  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co 
and  no  sympathy  with  them. 

•  "^^^9^™^^^-  Now,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  there  is  just  one  other  ques- 
faon  which  may  seem  to  you  to  be  personal,  but  it  is  not,  I  assure  you. 
You  mentioned  just  now  about  the  inventory  and  the  appraisement 
of  your  father's  estate,  and  that  besides  his  sugar  interests  he  had 
certam  raikoad  stock,  real  estate,  residences,  and  such  things  as  that. 
Can  you  give  me  the  inventoried  and  appraised  value  of  all  those 
items,  outside  of  sugar  ?    I  mean  approximately. 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  inventory  itself. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  that  with  you  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  it  is  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  furnish  that  later  if  you  Hke,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  now,  just  for  my  own  information.  Can  you  tell  me 
that  ?  -^ 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  estate  ? 
The  Chairman.  The  amount  of  everything  the  estate  had  except 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  even  approximate  it  ? 
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Mr.  Havemeyee.  No  ;  it  is  possible  Mr.  Clusson  might. 

Mr.  Clusson.  No;  I  could  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  we  can  get  that  from  the  inventory. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  inventory  will  show  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  a  copy  of  that  in  with  your  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  1910  you  went  out  of  the  directorate  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  January  1,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  was  this  bill  filed  in  the  Chancery 
Court  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  January  31,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  bill  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  nominal  plaintiffs  in  that  bill? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  preferred  stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  Just  read  their  names. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Nathaniel  Tooker,  C.  A.  Beaumont,  S.  Geor- 
giana  Crabb,  Cassie  G.  Wilson,  J.  Howard  Wilson.  William  L.  Birk- 
beck,  Ann  Eliza  Birkbeck,  and  WiUiam  J.  McCahan,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  Is  William  J.  McCahan,  jr.,  one  of  the  Philadel- 
phia refining  crowd? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  McCahan  Eefining  Co., 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  their  total  holdings  in  the  preferred 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  no  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  biU  allege  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  is  there  any  other  matter  touch- 
ing this  sugar  situation  that  you  have  any  knowledge  of  which  you 
have  not  been  questioned  about  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  I  have  considerable  knowledge  about  the 
entire  sugar  situation.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert,  but  I  have 
knowledge  which  has  not  been  presented  in  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  hear  it.     We  should  hke  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  When  this  company  (the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey)  was  organized,  the  purpose  of  it  was  to 
take  over  these  three  refineries,  which  it  did  by  a  resolution  of  its 
directors,  ratified  by  the  stockholders,  for  $18,250,000 — 182,250  shares 
of  stock.  The  method  by  which  those  three  companies  were  brought 
together  was  more  or  less  testified  to  by  Mr.  Post  yesterday,  with 
the  exception  that  I  do  not  think  he  made  very  clear  the  fact  that 
the  money  to  buy  back  this  stock  from  these  individual  holders  of 
preferred  of  the  three  original  companies  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Have- 
meyer and  his  wife;  at,  least,  the  credit  was  furnished. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.     Every  dollar  of  that  money  was 
paid  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  was  it  not? 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  No  ;  that  is  not  the  fact. 
The  Chairman.  He  testified  to  that,  did  he  not  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  eventually  true  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  I  should  Hke  to  hear  you  on  that  point,  if  it  is  not 
true.     I  thought  it  was,  to  be  frank  with  you. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  The  options  by  which  Howell  &  Co.  purchased 
the  preferred  stock  from  the  original  owners  of  the  refineries  specified 
that  in  the  case  of  the  National  refinery  two-thirds  of  the  stock,  in 
the  case  of  the  New  York  refinery  two-thirds,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
MoUenhauer  refinery  one-third  of  the  stock,  should  be  bought  back. 
That  amounted  to  $4,500,000,  at  par. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  I  did  not  catch  the  first  part  of  the  answer.  Did 
he  say  they  testified  to  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  the  agreement  was  that  these  parties 
should  do  that. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Havbmeyer.  That  $4,500,000  was  put  up  by  the  firm  of  B.  H. 
Howell,  Son  &  Co.  through  the  credit  which  it  had  established  by 
reason  of  Mr.  Hayemeyer's,  I  might  say,  wealth  and  influence  in  the 
financial  community,  and  by  reason  of  securities  which  he  deposited 
and  secured  that  credit  from  the  private  fortunes  of  his  wife  and 
himself. 

The  Chairman.  Originally  it  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  money  was  paid  in  cash  for  those  securities, 
as  I  recall  it.     About  a  week  later  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

furchased  those  securities.  Well,  it  ran  from  a  week  to  six  months, 
will  qualify  that.  Later  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  pur- 
chased those  securities  for  cash. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  or  a  greater  price  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  From  Howell,  at  the  same  price.  In  other  words, 
there  was  a  period  that  intervened  there  of  a  small  time. 

The  Chairman.  A  month  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  it  was  not  as  much  as  that;  it  was  from  a 
week  to  six  months;  the  majority  a  week.  The  majority  was  a  week. 
The  credit  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  used  so  that  Howell  could  borrow 
the  money  to  pay  cash  for  these  stocks.  The  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  then  purchased  this  preferred  stock  from  Howell,  during  that 
period. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  have  you  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  these  transactions  you  are  testifying  to  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes.     They  are  matters  of  record. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have,  do  you  not  know  that  even  before 
that  date,  before  Howell  advanced  a  cent,  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  had  passed  a  resolution,  which  was  spread  upon  its  minutes, 
in  which  they  had  authorized  this  stock  to  be  bought  for  their 
company  ? 

Mj.  Havemeyer.  I  have  that  record;  yes,  sir.  But  I  will  say 
that  they  did  not  purchase  that  stock  immediately  when  it  was  turned 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  but  they  were  obligated  to  do  it,  were  they 
not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Perhaps,  but — — 

The  Chairman.  Their  credit  was  good,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  but  there  was  no  notification  that  Howell 
had  to  that  effect.     The  resolution  in  the  minutes 

The  Chairman.  Post  knew  it,  though,  did  he  not  ? 
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Mr.  Havbmetee.  I  doubt  it.     He  may  have. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  partner  in  Howell  &  Co.,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  was.  Nevertheless  the  credit  was  advanced 
by  Mr.  Havemeyer  for  the  purchase  of  that  stock.  I  should  like 
to  make  that  clear.  Now,  you  know,  there  was  a  resolution  that 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  passed  that  "the  treasurer  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  invest  $3,500,000  ia  the  preferred  stock,  at 
par,  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,"  and  he  was  further  author- 
ized to  take  $750,000  more. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  not  got  it  here.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
on  the  minutes  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  That  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes ;  because  that  indicates  whether  it  was  anterior  to 
the  date  of  the  purchase  by  Howell  &  Co.  of  the  stock  of  the  three 
subsidiary  companies. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  may  have  been  previous. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  will  tell  the  whole  story,  will  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  In  December,  1902,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  passed  this  resolution: 

Whereas  the  same  conditions  existing  and  considerations  controlling  as  determined 
the  board  in  declining  in  participating  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  consolidating  the  National,  the  New  York,  and  the 
Yonkers  Refining  Cos. : 

Resolved,  That  negotiations  for  acquiring  interest  in  the  common  stock  of  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  special  committee  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  thereof. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?     Have  you  that  date  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  December  2,  1902.  That  was  when  the 
question  of  the  purchase  of  the  common  stock  was  put  before  the 
board  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  charge  in  this  bill  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  as  I  understand  it,  has  been  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  appro- 
priated this  stock  to  himself.  I  want  to  refute  that  charge  and  make 
it  very  clear,  because  I  have  in  my  possession  a  document  signed  by 
all  the  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refiniag  Co.  which  I  will  read 
herewith,  this  being  a  true  copy: 

November  26,  1902. 
H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  The  investment  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  considered  and  acted  upon  on  its  merits 
as  being  desirable,  in  view  of  the  apparent  certainty  of  its  paying  its  interest  at  6 
per  cent  when  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  could  obtain  only  3  per  cent  on  its 
loans. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  nothing  to  do  in  any  way  with  the  financing 
or  any  feature  of  the  consolidation  by  Messrs.  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  of  the  Mollen- 
hauer,  New  York,  and  the  Yonkers  (National)  companies.  It  was  deemed  inadvis- 
able for  the  interest  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  the  time  of  such  consoli- 
dation to  have  any  relation  to  it  whatever,  and  it  had  no  relation,  pecuniary  or 
otherwise,  with  it,  and  you  were  at  liberty  to  do  what  your  personal  wishes  were  in 
the  matter. 

Yours,  truly,  Lowell  M.  Palmer. 

Chas.  H.  Senfp. 
John  Mayer. 
W.  B.  Thomas. 
Arthur  Conner. 
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The  statement  is  made  here,  I  believe,  that  there  was  very  little 
consideration  for  the  issue  of  the  common  stock.  I  do  not  want  to 
enter  into  an  argument  about  that,  unless  the  committee  want  me 
to;  but  I  should  hke  to  point  out  one  or  two  things. 

In  the  first  place,  I  consider  that  the  value  of  the  three  refineries 
together  was  greater  than  that  of  any  single  one  alone. 
The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  Because  it  increased  trade. 
The  Chairman.  And  lessened  competition  ? 
_  Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  it  increased  trade  and  increased  competi- 
tion, not  amongst  themselves,  but  amongst  the  others.  I  do  not  want 
to  tax  the  belief  of  the  committee.  Before  this  consolidation  was 
brought  about  the  actual  production  of  these  three  refineries  together 
was  about  430,000,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  what  does  it  cost  to 
put  up  a  refinery  ?  Give  us  the  cost  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
refinery. 

Mr.  Havemeter.  May  I  finish  this  first,  or  do  you  wish  me  to 
answer  that  question  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  it  will  not  disconcert  you,  I  suggest  that  you 
answer  it  now. 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  afraid  it  would. 
The  Chairman.  All  right,  then. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  is  rather  a  long  matter.  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  do  it  when  the  time  comes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Just  keep  that  in  mind. 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  average  for  the  10  years  after  that  time  was 
801,000,000  pounds.  The  earning  power  of  any  refining  company  is 
based  on  its  production  at  so  much  a  hundred  pounds.  There  is  a 
statement  that  showed  that  the  production  did  increase  100  per  cent, 
or  very  nearly  that.  That  was  brought  about  by  two  refinehes  oper- 
ating alone,  one  of  them  being  closed  down;  so  that  the  profit  would 
probably  be  greater  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  production  was 
confined  to  two  plants,  and  therefore  economies  in  working  were 
brought  about — in  operation,  in  refining.  The  fact  also,  as  I  under- 
stand the  matter,  was  that  the  refineries,  before  they  went  into  this 
consolidation,  were  in  rather  a  bad  way  financially,  and  that  the 
organization  was  brought  about  to  put  them  on  their  feet. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  trouble  with  them,  if  I  may  ask  you 
that  ?     What  was  the  cause  of  it  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  They  were  "busted" — bankrupt. 
The  Chairman.  As  the  result  of  competition  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  as  the  result  of  competition. 
The  Chairman.  The  object  of  this  consolidation,   then,  was  to 
relieve  them  of  some  stress  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  materially  so.  I  do  not  think  the  fact  that 
they  produced  twice  as  much  sugar  shows  that  there  was  any  restrie-r 
tion  of  competition,  except  merely  as  amongst  themselves.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that.  But  the  competition  they  caused  the  other 
refiners  is  what  I. refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  show  any  decrease  in  production,  but 
it  might  show  a  decrease  in  competition  in  the  trade;  might  it  not  ?  ■ 
.  Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  do  not  think  you  can  double  your  output 
and  show  a  decrease  in  competition  with  independent  refineries.- 
I  can  not  quite  see  that. 
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The  Chaieman.  If  all  the  refineries  in  the  United  States  were 
combined  into  one,  they  might  increase  their  production  and  at  the 
same  time  not  improve  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer  if  thev  were  inclined  to  do  it;  might  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes;  but  this  company,  when  consolidated, 
eliminated  the  competition  between  the  three  refineries,  but  it  made 
more  keen  competition  between  it  and  the  other  refineries. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  were  stronger  and  better  able  to 
compete  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Absolutely;  that  is  my  attitude.  The  output 
of  those  three  refineries  amounts  to  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
output. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  National  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes.  The  American  represents  about  .50  per 
cent,  in  rough  figures. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  National  was  1 5  per  cent  1 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes.  The  output  of  the  National,  say,  is  30  per 
cent  of  the  output  of  the  American.  The  stock  of  the  National, 
including  this  "watered"  common  (as  it  has  been  expressed  here,_but 
which  I  do  not  exactly  agree  to)  is  only  one-fifth  that  of  the  American 
Sugar  Eefining  Co.— a  little  less  than  one-fifth.  It  is  as  twenty 
million  is  to  ninety  million.  The  lunning  power — the  production, 
in  other  words — is  30  per  cent  of  that.  In  other  words,  it  is  20  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent.  But  their  capitalization  on  that  basis  is  less  than 
that  of  the  American  Siigar  Refining  Co.,  considerably. 

I  think  I  have  finished  my  statement  on  that  point.  I  have  made 
it  very  long,  and  I  apologize  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  What  does  it  cost 
per  unit  of  producing  capacity  to  build  and  equi  p  a  first-class  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  in  just  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  Answer  it  in  your  own  way,  then. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  A  refinery  with  a  producing  capacity  of  2,000,000 
pounds 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  what  ought  that  to  cost? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  depends  upon  its  location.  I  suppose  it 
would  cost  about  $5,000,000  cash. 

The  Chairman.  $5,000,000  cash  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  that  is  about  what  this  Chalmette 
refinery  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  was  the  capacity  of  these  three 
combined  1 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  suppose  these  refineries  can  melt  about 
5,000,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  at  the  time  they  were  combined. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes.  That  is  not  what  they  produced.  You 
asked  me  their  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  produce,  then,  at  the  time  they 
were  combined  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  three  of  them  produced  430,000,000  pounds 
in  one  year,  which  they  doubled  the  first  year  of  the  organization  to 
800,000,000,  and  have  since  maintained  that. 

The  Chairman.  A  refinery  with  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  pounds 
daily  ought  to  cost,  you  say,  about  $5,000,000,  on  an  average? 
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Mr.  Havemeyee.  That  is  a  round  figure. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  considered  the  standard  'I 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  really,  I  am  not  a  refiner  to  that  extent. 
I  should  say  that  is  what  it  would  cost  in  a  desirable  location,  with 
the  incidentals. 

The_  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  is  there  some  other  member  of  the 
committee  that  would  like  to  take  up  the  examination  at  this  point  ? 

Mr..  Garrett.  I  should  like  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garrett  will  submit  some  questions. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  a  part  of  the  real-estate  holdings 
of  your  father's  estate  consists  of  the  land  along  the  water  front  by 
the  Havemeyer  &  Elder  plant  and  the  lighterage  system.  Do  you 
or  the  estate  own  the  lighterage  outfit  and  facilities  there  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  To  refer  to  what  you  mean,  the  firm  of  Have- 
meyer &  Elder  (a  partnership  consisting  of  Louisine  W.  Havemeyer, 
myself,  and  my  three  cousins — Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  jr.,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Havemeyer,  jr.,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Havemeyer,  jr.)  own  and  operate  what 
is  known  as  the  Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Terminal.  Havemeyer 
&  Elder  own  the  real  estate  in  Brooklyn,  which  consists  of  about  five 
blocks  of  water-front  property  and  about  five  blocks  of  inland  prop- 
erty, all  contiguous.  They  have  railroad  yards — freight  yards — on 
that  property;  they  own  tugs,  lighters,  locomotives,  and  do  a  gen- 
eral freight-handling  business  They  have  the  largest  independent 
freight  terminal  in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  handled  last  year, 
roughly,  1,500,000  tons  of  freight,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  Bush  Terminal  Co.  That  appears  as  an  asset  of  my  father's 
estate  and  his  interest  in  that  firm,  which  was  absorbed  by  me  and 
my  mother  on  his  death.  We  do  there  the  lighterage  for  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  do  for  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
a  part  of  their  lighterage  and  get  paid  from  the  railroads.  There  are 
no  cash  transactions  of  any  kind  between  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  and  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  ourselves.  The 
reason  they  ship  through  that  terminal  is  because  it  is  most  con- 
veniently located  to  them.  The  fact  is  that  at  the  present  time  they 
are  not  shipping  all  their  sugar  through  that  terminal  by  reason  of 
certain  allowances  that  coastwise  lines  in  the  port  of  New  York  are 
making  them  and  which  divert  the  traffic  from  us. 

The  sugar  tonnage  last  year  represented  about  30  per  cent  of  our 
entire  tonnage.  In  other  words,  of  1,500,000  tons,  30  per  cent  was 
sugar.  The  balance  was  miscellaneous  merchandise,  which  we  dis- 
tribute to  about  1,600  or  1,700  different  customers  in  WiUiamsburg 
and  Brooklyn. 

I  merely  go  into  these  long  statements  to  give  you  the  thing  as 
fully  as  possible. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  go  into  them. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  We  have  made  a  petition  to  the  Commerce 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  a  case  named  in  that  petition, 
which  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  we  are,  and  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  place  that  on  iile  Avlth  the  committee. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  that  the  case  that  was  decided  recently  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  which  the  Court  of  Commerce  enjoined  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  overruled  the  commission;  yes. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  And  enjoined  them  from  issuing  an  order  ? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  That  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  particular  point  that  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether 
or  not  any  of  that  amount  received  by  your  firm  for  lighterage  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  Not  one  cent. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  in  that  way  gives  it  an  advantage  over  the 
Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  It  may  have  a  sUght  advantage  over  the  Federal 
owing  to  its  location,  and  by  reason  of  certain  allowances  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York.  That  is  a  very  complicated  situation,  about  v/hich 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference;  but  they  receive  no  advantages  at 
all  through  our  concern.  There  are  no  cash  payments  of  any  kind 
interchanged  between  us. 

Mr.  Garrett.  So  much  for  that.  Your  father  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  was  he 
not? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  Yes;  I  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  his  reason  for  that,  while  he 
was  stUl  connected  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  the 
capacity  of  its  president  ? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  I  think  he  saw  the  three  companies  practically 
"busted,"  as  I  call  it,  and  he  put  them  together  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  their  property  and  their  stockholders,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  maldng  a  success  of  the  refining  industry  as  far  as  those  three 
plants  were  concerned.  I  think  that  was  his  whole  scheme  in  the 
organization  of  the  original  "Sugar  Trust,"  as  it  is  called. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  Sugar  Refineries  Co.  of  1887  ? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  Yes.  It  really  was  my  opinion — of  course,  I 
am  prejudiced;  I  am  his  son,  and  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  him— 
I  really  think  it  was  an  act  of  philanthropy;  but  I  do  not  want  you 
to  think  that  I  am  talking  foolishly.  I  think  he  saw  the  condition 
that  all  of  these  sugar  refineries  were  in — that  they  were  about  on 
their  last  legs.  A  great  many  of  them  were,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
One  of  the  exceptions  was  his  own  refinery,  which  could  operate, 
as  I  understood  it,  at  that  time,  about  as  well  as,  and  perhaps  better 
than  most.  That  was  the  Havemeyer  &  Elder  Brooklyn  plant.  He 
saw  himself  in  a  position  where  he  could  either  "bust"  up  all  these 
fellows  or  take  them  all  in;  and  he  took  them  all  in.  I  got  that 
evidence  from  my  aunt,  who  was  a  very  close  associate  of  his,  and 
about  the  only  person  to  whom  he  talked,  with  the  exception  of  my 
mother,  m  regard  to  business  matters.  You  have  had  great  difficulty 
here  m  getting  any  testimony  out  of  witnesses  as  to  what  Mr.  Have- 
meyer thought  or  did,  or  why  he  did  it,  and  all  that.  I  do  not  think 
he  talked  to  anyone  except  these  two  women. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  refer  to  Mrs.  Theodore  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  No;  Mrs.  S.  T.  Peters.    She  is  my  mother's  sister. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  think  his  original  intention  was  to  even- 
tually make  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  a  part  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refimng  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  I  think  at  one  time  he  had  an  idea  of  selling  this 
National  common  stock  to  the  American  and  making  it  a  part  of  it; 
yes.  He  was  advised,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Johnson  that  it  was  not  only 
improper,  but  was  possibly  illegal.  ■ 
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Mr.  Madison.  What  was  that  that  was  possibly  illegal  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  combination  of  the  two— the  National  and 
the  American.  Mr.  Johnson  advised  him  of  that,  he  said.  You 
refer  to  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  Mr.  John  G.  Johnson. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  He  is  talldng  about  the  sale  of  the  $10,000,000  stock 
of  the  National  Co.  to  the  American. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  understand;  I  can  not  always  hear  him  distinctly 
down  here  at  this  end  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  will  tiy  to  talk  a  httle  louder. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  is  your  idea  that  at  one  time  he  desired  to  sell  the 
common  stock  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  was  my  behef.  It  is  more  or  less  a  matter 
of  record. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  about  what  his  stock  holdings  were  in 
the  American  Co.  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  National? 
Have  you  any  record  that  shows  that,  or  have  you  any  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  just  testified  to  that.  In  1895  they  were  only 
that  same  amount — about  1,200  shares. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  National  was  organized  when  ? 
_  Mr.  Havemeyer.  In  1900;  but  there  has  been  no  change  since  that 
time — no  stock  speculations,  or  anything  of  that  kind  at  all.  It  has 
been  suggested,  I  beheve,  by  Mr.  Beck,  that  he  used  to  go  in  and 
out  of  the  sugar  market.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  In  fact,  I  know 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  percentage  of  the  output  of  beet  sugar  does 
the  estate  control? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  not  figured  that,  Mr.  Garrett.  We  really 
do  not  control  any,  because  we  have  minority  interests  in  all  the 
companies.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  beet  sugar,  and  great 
behevers  in  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  so  much  the  personal  control 
of  the  policy  of  the  companies  as  I  do  the  real  amount  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  percentage  ?  I  can  not  figure  that.  I  can 
not  give  you  that  now  without  the  figures. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Just  a  question:  Mr.  Havemeyer,  you  are  connected 
with  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  present,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  am  trying  to  establish  my  connection, 
but  I  am  having  great  difficulty.  I  am  confronted  with  lawsuits. 
I  have  been  more  or  less  thrown  into  them  all  my  life.  It  is  a  sort 
of  a  second  nature. 

Mr.  Stilzer.  Are  you  not  employed  by  the  company  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  are  not  connected  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  represent  this  stock,  which  I  am  trying  to  vote. 

Mr.  Stjlzer.  This  $10,000,000  of  stock  to  which  you  refer  is  in 
litigation,  both  in  the  Federal  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  and  also  in  the  court  of  chancery  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  do  not  think — though  I  may  be  wrong;  I 
am  not  a  lawyer — that  the  United  States  bill  in  equity  refers  to  the 
National  stock  except  as  an  incident  proving  certain  things.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  litigation  there.  But  it  is  in  the  suit  in 
the  court  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  to  determine  the  vahdity  and  the 
legality  of  the  issuance  of  that  stock  and  nothing  else. 
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Mr.  Stjlzee.  This  suit  in  New  Jersey  was  brought  by  the  American 
Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hayembyee.  Not  nominally,  but  they  were  behind  it. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Yes ;  and  if  the  case  in  the  court  of  chancery  in  New 
Jersey  is  determined  against  the  Havemeyer  estate,  that  stock  would 
practically  go  to  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyes.  Their  share  of  it.  Let  me  illustrate  that  by 
figures.  They  own,  say,  roughly,  15,125,000  of  the  preferred  stock. 
That  is  a  little  over  one-half  of  the  preferred  stock.  If  the  $10,000,000 
common  is  redistributed,  they  will  get  $5,125,000  of  common.  That 
would  give  them  over  50  per  cent  of  the  $20,000,000.  If  it  is  wiped 
out,  they  still  own  the  majority;  and  they  are  doing  that,  in  my 
opinion,  to  establish  control  of  that  company. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  So,  in  that  event,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
would  absolutely  control  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hayemeyee.  That  is  the  idea  exactly. 

Mr.  SxJLZER.  In  case  the  court  should  decide  in  favor  of  the  Have- 
meyer estate,  the  estate  would  have  the  $10,000,000  of  stock? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes;  approximately.  That  is  not  quite  correct. 
Mr.  Post  has  his  half-miUion  dollar  interest. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  Five  thousand  shares  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  My  intention  was  to  purchase  sufficient  preferred 
stock  to  get  51  per  cent  of  the  stock  and  to  go  in  there  and  run  it. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  In  case  the  court  of  chancery  should  so  decide,  the 
Havemeyer  estate  would  practicallv  control  the  National  Sugar 
Eefining  Co. « 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  And  then,  as  you  say,  it  is  your  intention  to  connect 
yourself  with  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  and  make  it  a  legiti- 
mate competitor  of  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  That  is  it.  I  think  I  have  made  that  perfectly 
clear.  If  there  is  any  attitude  here  of  disbelief  of  my  statements,  of 
course  I  can  not  correct  it;  but  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  and  I  am 
trying  to  give  the  impression  of  franl^ness.  I  have  no  relations  with 
the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  of  any  kind.  I  do  not  own  any 
stock  there.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  this  new  regime.  I  would 
like  to  go  out  and  make  a  career  for  myself  in  the  sugar  business,  and 
I  think  I  can. 

Mr.  Stjlzee.  That  is  very  commendable.  You  have  summed  up 
the  aspect  of  this  stock  transaction  as  far  as  you  want  to  do  so ;  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes.  I  want  to  make  clear  what  has  not  been 
brought  out  here.  There  has  been  an  impression  that  has  gone 
abroad,  by  inference,  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  appropriated  this  common 
stock  for  himself  as  against  the  interests  of  the  stocldiolders  of  the 
American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  fact.  I  was 
not  in  the  sugar  business  at  that  time,  but  I  have  this  document  in 
my  possession,  signed  by  all  the  directors — who,  by  the  way,  are  not 
exactly  dummies.  I  think  these  men  are  men.  They  ought  to  be, 
anyhow.  They  probably  did  not  have  any  interest '^in  that  stock. 
They  probably  did  it  through  the  advice  of  counsel.  It  is  the  same 
■way  with  the  acquisition  of  the  stock  of  th«  beet  sugar  companies. 
Mr.  Havemeyer  never  acquired  a  dollar  for  himself  untfl  the  American 
Sugar  Eefining  Co.  had  all  they  wanted,  and  then  he  asked  for  a  reso- 
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lution  of  the  board  stating  that,  and  they  gave  him  authority  to  go  in 
in  his  own  personal  behalf.  He  always  believed  in  acting  for  the 
interests  of  the  stockholders,  and  I  think  he  did.  (I  like  to  go  off 
into  these  long  talks,  because  I  feel  very  deeply  on  the  subject.)  He 
was  a  man  that  owned  very  little  stock  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  He  has  been  accused  of  a  great  many  things,  and  no  one  has 
taken  the  trouble  of  finding  out  a  motive.  ^  Why  did  he  do  it  ?  He 
was  not  going  to  put  anything  in  his  pocket.  His  salary  was  fixed 
at  $100,000.  It  may  have  been  large,  but  he  was  the  only  man  who 
was  able  to  run  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  succeeded  him  3'et. 

But  this  thieving,  and  that  sort  of  thing — the  proceeds  of  that 
did  not  go  into  his  pockets.  He  had  the  1,000  shares  of  stock  that 
I  have  referred  to.  You  may  ask  me  why  he  sold  it.  Well,  I  might 
be  able  to  give  you  some  information  about  that.  I  think  he  sold 
it  to  stop  a  set  of  speculators  from  putting  up  the  stock  to  where 
it  was  bound  to  result  in  a  terrible  break  in  the  market,  and  to 
injure  what  he  considered  were  the  people  who  were  entitled  to 
protection.  He  told  my  mother  that  he  did  not  want  the  stock 
of  the  company,  for  the  reason  that  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  act 
without  any  influence.  Some  man  accused  him  once  of  running 
that  company  for  his  own  benefit,  and  for  the  purposes  of  stock 
manipulation.  I  think  it  was  White,  the  receiver  that  was  appointed 
with  him  in  the  case  of  this  North  River  Sugar  Refining  Co.  It 
made  him  so  sick  that  he  cleared  out,  as  I  understand  it.  Of  course 
mj  testimony  on  those  matters  is  a  matter  of  belief — prejudiced,  I 
will  admit. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Havemeyek.  I  am  rather  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Nobody  blames  you  for  that. 

Mr.  Havemeyeh.  But  I  can  merely  give  you  what  I  have  hea,rd. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Now  to  get  back  to  the  American  and  the  National. 
If  the  American  controlled  the  National,  they  would  absolutely  have 
control  of  practically  65  per  cent  or  more  of  the  sugar  product  of  the 
country,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes.     That  is  rough. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  If,  however,  the  American  did  not  get  control  of  the 
National,  the  National  would  be,  all  things  considered,  a  pretty 
large  competitor  of  the  American,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  The  largest,  by  far. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  The  largest;  and  that,  in  your  opinion,  would  have 
a  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  It  might. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Do  you  consider  that  competition  would  reduce  the 
price  of  sugar,  or  combination  ?  ■      ,  •  1 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Temporarily.  It  is  liable  to  react  m  higher 
prices  when  somebody  is  "busted." 

Mr.  SiiLZER.  Which  do  you  think  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
decrease  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer — combination  or  compe- 
tition ? 

Mr.  Havemeyeb.  Combination,  every  time. 

Mr.  StiLZER.  Combination  ?  That  is,  if  the  combination  was 
honestly  conducted  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Absolutely.     It  has  got  to  be  that. 
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Mr.  SxiLZER.  In  the  interest  of  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  has  got  to  be  conducted  in  the  interest  of  all. 

Mr.  SxTLZER.  If  it  is  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholders, 
or  the  company,  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  consumers, 
would  it  ? 

Mr.  Hayemeyee.  Not  entirely.  I  think  there  has  got  to  be  a 
general  consideration  for  all  to  be  successfully  conducted,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pubhcity. 

Mr.  SxjLZER.  Then,  in  other  words,  you  think  trusts  are  good 
things  ? 

Mr.  Hayemeyee.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  has  put  the  United  States  where  it  is  to-day.  Its  success 
as  a  Nation  is  due  to  its  commercial  prosperity;  that  is  one  of  the 
great  items,  and  I  think  they  are  a  blessing.  They  haYe  done  some 
very  wrong  things;  so  has  eYerybody.  They  ought  to  be  controlled 
to  that  extent;  but  combination  is  not  a  bad  thing  at  all,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  And,  along  the  hnes  of  your  argument,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  itself,  in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the 
consumer,  you  would  make  a  combination  with  the  American  if  you 
got  control  of  the  National,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hayemeyee.  I  would  not;  no.  I  like  to  haYe  something  to 
say  about  my  own  affairs,  and  I  am  quite  sure  if  I  did  that  I  would  not. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  Then  you  are  not  so  much  in  favor  of  combination  as 
you  would  haYe  us  infer  ? 

Mr.  Hayemeyee.  No;  not  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  HaYemeyer,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
at  any  time  you  were  interested  in  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hayemeyee.  No. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  In  the  National;  not  in  the  Federal? 

Mr.  Hayemeyee.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  had  got  a  wrong  impression  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Hayemeyee.  You  may  have  gained  the  impression  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  has  a  refinery  at  Yonkers,  and  the  National 
also  has  a  refinery  at  Yonkers. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  got  the  names  confused.  You  are  interested  in 
the  Cuban- American  Sugar  Co.,  of  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Hayemeyee.  I  am;  my  father's  estate  is. 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  What  amount  of  sugar,  what  tonnage,  do  you  pro- 
duce annually  in  Cuba  ?  ^  '        j       r- 

Mr.  Hayemeyee.  In  that  company?  Mr.  Post  testified  to  that 
yesterday. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  167,000? 

Mr.  Hayemeyee.  I  think  that  is  correct;  about  a  miUion  bags  of 
320  pounds  each. 

Mr.  Foedney.  I  am  not  going  to  bother  you  but  just  a  mmute. 

Mr.  Hayemeyee.  It  is  no  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  want  to  know  what  you  know  about  the  cost  of 
production  of  sugar  m  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico  ?    What,  in  your  opinion 
g  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production  of  raw  sugar  in 

Mr.  Hayemeyee.  It  Yaries  very  much.  In  well-run  factories  it  is 
low,  and  m  poorly-run  factories  it  is  high. 
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■  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  suppose  the  average  of  the  island  of  Cuba 
tb-day  would  be  about  2  cents,  cost  and  freight— 2  cents  landed. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Freight  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Freight  to  New  York. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  f .  o.  b.  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  it — less  the  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  less  the  duty.  Now,  as  to  Porto  Rico,  is  the 
cost  there  much  the  same  as  that  of  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  it  is  very  much  higher. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Much  higher  in  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  lands  are. 
worth  more,  and  the  yield  per  acre  of  cane  from  which  the  sugar  is 
made  is  not  as  great.  It  is  not  as  good  a  country  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Post  testified  yesterday  that  in  his  opinion, 
if  the  duty  were  removed  on  sugar,  our  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar 
industries  could  not  exist.     Do  you  agree  with  him  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  entirely. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  a  refiner  of  foreign  imported  sugars,  if  you 
had  no  interest  in  the  domestic  industry,  you  believe  you  would  be 
benefited  by  having  free  trade  on  sugar,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  think  not.  It  is  a  very  problematical 
thing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  made  a  very  pat  answer,  I  thought,  a  while 
ago,  to  the  effect  that  when  somebody  got  "busted"  the  price  would 
evidently  go  up. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  that  by  crushing  out  the 
domestic  industry  the  consumers  of  this  country  would  be  materially 
benefited  as  to  the  price  of  sugar  on  our  markets  ?  Do  I  glean  your 
meaning  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  possible;  I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not  think 
I  would  go  as  far  as  that.  The  domestic  production  is  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  consumption,  and  if  you  annihilate  it,  that  amount  of 
sugar  could  probably  be  brought  from  elsewhere — at  what  price,  I 
can  not  tell  you.     That  is  a  difficult  matter. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  wish  you  and  your  friends  would  go  to  Michigan 
and  build  lots  of  sugar  factories. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  We  will  if  you  keep  the  tariff  on. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Thank  you;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Havemeyer  a  question.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  since  the  organization  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  it  has  been  dominated  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  not.  I  am  quite  sure  it  has  not.  The 
National  has  been  operated  under  a  contract  with  Howell. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  see,  now,  just  a  moment. 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Raker.  With  the  common  stock,  as  it  has  been  held,  they  have 
had  control  of  the  election  of  the  directors;  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 
■  Mr.  Raker.  And  through  Mr.  Post,  who  held  the  legal  ownership,' 
the  paper  ownership,  of  this  $10,000,000  of  common  stock,  he  has 
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been  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  elect  the  directors  of  the  National 
Sugar  Kefining  Co.     That  is  right;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  He  has  been  in  that  position;  yes.  1  do  not 
think  he  has  done  it.  •  •  i     -.i,  .1 

Mr.  Raker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  thus  participated  with  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  to  the  end  that 
directors  of  that  company  were  elected  that  were  satisfactory  to 

Mr.  Hatembyee.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  statement,  i  do 
not  Imow  as  that  is  true.  I  do  not  thmk  the  directors  of  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  anything  to  say  about  their  business.  That 
is  the  condition  that  I  wanted  to  correct  in  1911. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  am  figuring  up,  now,  to  January  1,  1911. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  they  have  had  anything  to  say 
about  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  The  directors  have  not  had  a  thing  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No;  that  is  the  point  I  make  in  my  suit. 

Mr.  Rakee.  The  directors  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  They  have  had  nothing  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Who  has  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  firm  of  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  That  is 
what  I  tried  to  explain. 

Mr.  Raker.  Howell  &  Co.  were  not  on  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Howell  &  Co.  managed  the  company  entirely, 
by  reason  of  this  contract  which  ought  to  appear  in  evidence,  and 
which  is  a  part 

The  Chaieman.  It  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  unnecessarily  long;  but 
this  contract  states  that  they  shall  have  absolute  charge  of  the  mer- 
cantile end  of  the  business.     I  should  like  to  have  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  have  read  it  already.  You  can  read  it  into  the 
record  again.     It  has  been  read  in  once. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No;  I  do  not  care  to  read  it  again. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  the  whole  contract  in  evidence  1 

The  Chaieman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  This  contract  provides  that  the  operation  of  the 
mercantile  end  of  that  business,  the  purchase  of  raw  sugar ,_  the  sale 
of  its  refined  product,  and  the  financing  of  the  company,  is  placed 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Howell  to  the  exclusion  of  the  directors. 
The  directors  have  only  charge  over  the  refineries  of  the  company — 
the  mechanical  operation. 

Mr.  Raker.  Before  the  directors  could  make  such  a  contract,  they 
must  have  had  an  understanding  with  some  one  who  had  the  power 
to  elect  them,  must  they  not  1 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  They  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  being  the  case.  Post,  with  the  other  interests  that 
he  had,  had  a  majority  of  the  stock,  preferred  and  common,  by  which 
he  could  elect  the  board  of  directors ;  that  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  up  to  Jan- 
uary, say,  1911 ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Those  directors  having  entered  into  a  ccHitract  of  that 
kind,  say,  in  1908,  and  refusing  to  enter  into  another  contract  of  the 
same  kind,  or  if  they  showed)  any  inclination  of  that  kind,  would  not 
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have  been  reelected,  would  they  ?     That  is  a  natural  consequence, 
IS  it  not  ?  ^  ' 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  (to  get  your  point)  the  contract  was  made 
at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  if  that  is  what  you  want 
to  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  I  wUl  get  at  that  later;  but  that  is  all  right 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  purpose  of  it  was  to  put  the  management  of 
that  business  out  of  his  hands  and  out  of  the  hands  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  It  was  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  an  independent 
commission  merchant  who  had  no  connection  with  the  American 
Sugar  Refmmg  Co.,  and  who  would  and  who  did  operate  that  com- 
pany as  a  competitor.  Being  a  salesman,  and  having  to  sell  sugars 
m  competition  with  them,  I  know  that  they  did,  by  the  keenest 
competition. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  understood  him  in  his  evidence,  did  you  not  in 
regard  to  that  matter,  that  Mr.  Post  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  agreed  upon 
how  the  directors  should  be  elected  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  practically  controlled  that 
$10,000,000  of  common  stock? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  was  in  Post's  name,  and  Post  voted  it  according 
to  the  direction  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  voting  trustees  voted  it,  Mr.  Havemeyer 
and  Mr.  Palmer.     Mr.  Palmer  denied  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  ask  about  the  voting  trustee.  Mr.  Post  said 
he  voted  it  at  the  instance  of  Havemeyer — the  $10,000,000  of  stock. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  stock  was  in  the  hands  of  the  voting  trustee. 
This  matter  of  voting  it  is  not  the  question  at  all.  I  have  the  orig- 
inal signed  document  here 

Mr.  Raker  (interrupting).  Let  us  talk  about  the  facts. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  All  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  no  record  showing  on  the  minutes  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Refining  Co.  that  there  was  a  trustee,  is  there? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  no  record  shomng  the  transfer  of  that  stock, 
the  first  1,000,000  shares  of  the  common  stock,  to  a  trustee,  is  there? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  there  is  no  record  showing  a  vote  by  trustees 
of  that  stock  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  National  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  was  always  voted 

Mr.  Raker   (interrupting).  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking  you. 
There  is  no  record  showing  that  as  it  was  voted,  it  was  voted  as 
trust  stock  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  was  voted  by  the  apparent  owner? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  was  voted  by  Post. 
Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  PIavemeyer.  It  was  voted  by  Post.     I  deny  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  apparent  owner. 
99220— No.  7—11 3 
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Mr.  Raker.  Upon  its  face  it  sliowed  he  was  the  owner,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  that  proves  ownership. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  ask  what  it  proved.  I  am  asking  as  to 
the  fact?  . 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  it  not,  upon  its  face,  show  Post  owned  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No.  I  do  not  think  the  fact  a  man  has  stock 
in  his  name  shows  he  owns  it.  I  am  disagreeing  with  you.  You  are 
asking  for  my  testimony,  and  I  can  not  say  anything  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  cold,  naked,  legal  title  appeared  to  be  in  Post, 

did  it  not  ?  .■,.-,,■,       x     i 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  was  the  name  m  which  the  stock  was  on 

the  books. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  can  answer  that  question,  can  t  you ! 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  record  showed  the  certificate  was  m  Post  s  name  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Post,  assuming  to  be  the  owner,  at  the  board  of 
directors'  meeting,  voted  this  stock,  $10,000,000  of  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  was  not  the  owner.     How  can  I  testify 

Mr.  Raker  (interrupting).  I  am  leaving  out  the  technical  feature 
of  who  was  the  equitable  owner,  and  I  say  that  on  the  face  of  it  Post 
appeared  to  be  the  owner. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think-that  is  technical.  If  a  man  owns 
$10,000,000  worth  of  stock,  it  does  not  belong  to  anybody  else.  That 
is  a  very  positive  matter.  I  admit  that  that  stock  was  voted  by  Mr. 
Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Palmer,  and  that  the  directors  were  elected  by 
them,  and  that  they  controlled  the  thing  entirely  and  put  the  manage- 
ment in  the  hands  of  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  say  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Palmer  voted  this 
stock,  this  $10,000,000  of  stock? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  They  were  the  owners 

Mr.  Raker  (interrupting).  Now,  that  is  not  what  I  say  to  you. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  now  that  Havemeyer  and  Palmer  voted  this 
stock  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors?  You  understand 
what  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  I  mean  they  directed  Post  to  vote  that 
stock,  but  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  a  moment.  I  want  a,n  a,n8wer  to  this  question, 
and  I  know  you  can  answer  the  question.  You  do  not  pretend  to 
tell  this  committee,  do  you,  that  Havemeyer  and  Palmer  personally 
or  by  any  written  proxy  voted  this  stock  in  the  board  of  directors, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  personally  or  by  written  proxy,  no,  sir. 
Mr.  Raker.  Then  Post  voted  it  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  admitted  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  After  having   a  prior  agreement   and   arrangement, 
verbal  or  otherwise,  with  Havemeyer  as  to  how  it  should  be  voted  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  Havemeyer  and  Palmer? 
Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  under  their  directions  to  vote  it. 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  what  I  admit. 

Mr.  Raker.  Therefore,  Havemeyer  in  effect  controlled  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  did;  yes. 
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Mr.  Raker.  And  at  the  same  time  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  EIavbmeyee.  Yes;  I  admit  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  idea  as  to  change  of  conditions  or  as  to  change 
of  condition  of  matters  is  only  since  sometime  in  January,  1911,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  you  do  not  clearly  understand  me.  I  think 
Mr.  Havemeyer,  when  he  found  he  had  this  power  to  control  this 
company 

Mr.  Raker  (interrupting).  I  am  talking  about  you. 

Mr.  Havemeyer  (continuing).  Deeded  that  control  to  Howell, 
and  when  I  come  here  I  get  out  of  the  market  and  I  sell  my  stock 
and  I  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  manner.  I  go  in  and  ask  that  this  stock  be  transferred,  because 
Post  will  not  do  it,  not  on  his  own  inclination,  but  because  of  pres- 
sure from  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
I  can  not  get  the  stock  transferred.  I  am  confronted  with  a  lawsuit. 
In  that  lawsuit,  when  it  is  determined,  I  will  either  have  the  stock 
or  will  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Until  this  litigation  was  brought  about  some  time  ia 
November,  1910,  there  had  been 

Mr.  Havemeyer  (interrupting) .  The  litigation  started  in  January, 
1911. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  see.     They  commenced  in  November,  1910 

Mr.  Havemeyer  (interrupting).  No,  January. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Jut  a  moment.     Let  me  finish  my  question. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Excuse  me,  please. 

Mr.  Raker.  Some  time  in  November,  1910,  when  this  suit  was 
commenced  by  the  Government,  that  then  called  the  attention  of 
these  people  to  the  condition 

Mr.  Havemeyer  (interrupting).  Which  people? 

Mr.  Raker.  Those  that  brought  this  suit  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  They  knew  it  all  along.  Those  people  all  knew 
about  this.  This  is  a  matter  of  record.  Look  up  your  original 
option,  where  it  specifies  about  the  organization  of  this  company, 
and  you  will  find  Mr.  Tooker  is  the  party  that  conducted  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  he  conducted  that  first  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  it  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  did  he  conduct  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer  (readiag) : 

All  details  necessary  to  carry  out  the  agreement  to  complete  consummation,  includ- 
ing details  of  the  organization  of  the  proposed  company— 

This  is  the  option  upon  which  the  three  refineries  were  purchased 
and  put  into  the  National  of  New  Jersey — 

including  all  details  of  the  organization  of  the  proposed  company,  if  the  option  shall 
be  availed  of,  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  Mr.  Post,  as  representmg  the  purchasers, 
and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Tooker,  representing  the  sellers. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  This  is  a  matter  of  record.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  make  those  statements. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  practically  12  o'clock,  and 
we  probably  can  not  complete  this  witness  in  the  few  minutes 
remaining.  I  suggest  that  we  adjourn  now  in  order  that  we  may  be 
at  the  House  when  it  convenes. 
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The  Chairman.  When  we  reconvene  in  the  morning  you  will 
resume  at  the  point  where  you  leave  off  now,  Mr.  Kaker. 

On  account  of  the  condition  of  business  in  the  House,  gentlemen,'^ 
we  are  obliged  to  adjourn  this  hearing  over  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  10  o'clock,  at  which  time,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  we  will  ask  you  to 
resume  the  witness  stand. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  June  21,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HORACE  HAVEMEYER— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  when  we  adjourned  yesterday 
Judge  Raker  was  asking  you  some  questions,  and  he  will  now  con- 
clude his  examination. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  understand,  generally,  the  condition  of  these 
three  sugar  refining  companies  that  were  consolidated  into  the  Na- 
tional before  they  were  consolidated  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  From  knowledge  I  have  secured  since,  I  under- 
stand their  commercial  condition,  approximately. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  at  that  time  did  you  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir;  I  was  pretty  young  in  those  days,  14 
years  old. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  that  the  in- 
formation you  have  received  you  have  received  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  when  you  made  the  statement  yesterday  that  those 
three  refineries  were  in  very  bad  shape,  that  was  from  hearsay  or 
from  statements  you  have  received  since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Partly,  and  partly  from  facts  that  are  matters  of 
record. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  what  do  you  refer  as  being  matters  of  record  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  I  mentioned  the  output,  for  one  thing. 
That  is  a,  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  what  record?  Explain  just  what  you  mean  by 
that. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  mentioned  that  the  three  refineries  before  they 
were  consolidated  produced  about  430,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
after  they  were  consolidated  they  produced,  on  an  average  for  10 
years,  over  800,000,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  that  would  not  be  any  indication  of  their  being 
in  bad  shape  financially,  would  it,  that  they  produced  more  sugar 
afterwards  than  they  did  before? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  financially ;  no. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  it  would  not  indicate  they  produced  it  cheaper, 

would  it  ? 
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Mr.  Havemeyer.  Afterwards? 

Mr.  Rakee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Havemey:ee.  Because  the  more  you  produce  with  the  same  re- 
finery, the  cheaper  the  expenses,  your  overhead,  fixed  charges  being 
the  same  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Rakee.  They  closed  up  one  of  them  after  they  obtained  it,  did 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes ;  that  would  make  it  cheaper  still. 

Mr.  Rakee.  These  four  were  competing  actively  before  the  pur- 
chase, were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Well,  the  purchase  referred  to  three,  and  a  one- 
fourth  interest  in  the  fourth  was  acquired  afterwards. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  they  were.  It  may  have  been  that  one 
was  shut  down  before  the  consolidation,  but  I  could  not  testify  ac- 
curately as  to  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  think  now,  and  you  mean  to  state,  that 
Mr.  Havemeyer's  dealing  in  this  matter  was  a  matter  of  generosity 
to  the  public  and  not  to  himself? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  stated  that. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Just  what  was  your  statement  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  stated  that  the  original  formation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  was,  in  my  opinion,  an  act  of  generosity.  I 
think  that  might  apply  to  this  organization. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  thought  you  referred  to  the  National. 

Mr.  Havemey'er.  No;  I  did  not  make  any  such  statement,  but  I 
think  it  would  apply  to  the  National. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  it  would  apply  to  the  National  as  Avell? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  If  you  can  buy  up  a  few  factories  and  incorporate 
them  for  just  twice  what  you  buy  them  for  and  put  that  excess  in 
your  own  pocket,  that  is  not  a  very  usual  way  of  being  philanthropic 
to  the  general  public,  is  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  I  am  not  old  enough  to  be  able  to  testify 
as  to  the  general  method. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  take  any  business  to-day. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  the  general  public  were  affected 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the  consolidation.  If  anything,  I  think, 
possibly,  they  were  benefited. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  you  mean  to  say  that  where  there  are  competing 
refineries  or  competing  businesses,  if  one  man  can  get  them  all  to- 
gether under  his  control  and  thereby  prevent  competition  between 
them  and  create  a  monopoly,  that  is  better  than  to  let  them  compete 
with  each  other  ?    Is  that  what  you  mean  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Then,  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  think 
monopoly  is  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  I  made  any  such  statement  as 
that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  combinations,  then.  That  is  what  I  understood 
you  to  say  yesterday. 
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Mr.  Havemeyee.  The  combination  which  was  effected  represented 
about  16  per  cent  of  the  output.  Whether  that  is  a  monopoly  or  not, 
I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Well,  it  had  the  effect  of  monopolizing  these  three 
plants  which  went  into  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  It  controlled  those  three  plants  that  went  into  it. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  constituted  a  monopoly  of  the  business  that  the 
three  were  handling  practically  by  one  man.  We  will  assume  by  one 
man  or  by  a  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  I  do  not  know  the  definition  of  the  word 
"  monopoly."  It  is  usually  used  in  a  way  that  is  not  very  favorable. 
My  idea  of  the  matter  is  that  the  output  was  doubled,  and  the  com- 
petition between  that  refinery  which  was  consolidated  and  the  other 
refineries  operating  at  that  time  was  increased  on  account  of  the  out- 
put increasing,  and  that  the  consumer  was  indirectly  benefited  by 
reason  of  that  refinery  running.  I  think  if  they  had  been  allowed 
to  continue  to  run  as  units  one  or  two  of  them,  and  possibly  the 
three,  would  have  been  eliminated  from  the  field. 

Mr.  Eaker.  How  can  you  explain  that  the  public  can  be  bene- 
fited by,  say,  three  refineries  being  taken  ih,  and  being  under  the 
control  of  one  man,  for  $8,000,000  or  $10,000,000  and  then  reorganiz- 
ing for  $20,000,000,  and  one  man  or  two  of  those  men  taking  one-half 
of  the  stock,  which  is  above  its  actual  value,  and  then  selling  your 
product  so  as  to  give  you  an  income  upon  the  whole  amount  for  which 
the  new  organization  is  incorporated?  Do  you  think  the  public  is 
getting  the  benefit  of  that? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Well,  the  public  is  not  influenced  by  the  stocli 
issue. 

Mr.  Eaker.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Do  you  not  propose  to  sell  your  product  at  such  an 
amount  that  you  can  pay  a  dividend  on  the  full  amount  of  your 
incorporation  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  You  can  only  sell  your  product  for  what  jt  will 
bring  in  the  open  market  in  competition. 

Mr.  Eakee.  I  know  that;  but  is  it  not  the  purpose  in  organizing 
such  a  large  institution,  say,  for  $20,000,000,  to  so  handle  and  sell 
3'our  product  that  you  can  pay  a  dividend  upon  the  entire  amount 
of  the  incorporation? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  If  that  is  possible;  yes. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Is  not  that  the  purpose  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  The  purpose  of  the  consolidation  is  to  make  as 
much  money  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Yes ;  and  pay  a  dividend  upon  the  entire  stock  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  The  record  of  10  years  shows  they  paid  2^  per 
cent  on  the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Eakee.  I  understand  that;  but  you  are  satisfied  that  was  the 
purpose  of  it,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  of  the  conditions 
that  existed  at  that  time ;  yes. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  that  policy  has  not  been  changed  up  even  to  the 
present  time,  so  far  as  the  National  Eefining  Co.  is  concerned  ?  It 
has  not  been  changed,  because  it  has  not  been  fully  determined  who 
owns  the  stock. 
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Mr,  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  know  quite  what  you  mean  by  "  policy." 
I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  be  a  reluctant  witness,  but  I  really  do  not 
understand. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  do  not  assume  for  a  moment  that  you  are  a  reluctant 
witness. 

Mr.  Havemeyek.  I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that  way  about  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  do  not  feel  that  way  about  it  at  all.  I  am  satisfied 
you  are  willing  to  tell  us  what  you  know. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes,  sir ;  I  really  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Eakee.  I  feel  satisfied  of  that.  I  did  not  quite  finish  yesterday 
upon  this  matter  as  to  whether  there  has  been  any  change  yet_  in  the 
policy  of  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  or  since  its  organization 
up  to  the  present  time,  although  there  was  an  attempt  in  January  of 
this  year  to  change  it. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  material  change; 
no. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Now,  the  reason  you  want  to  change  it  is  that  by  mak- 
ing this  change  in  this  benevolent  organization  you  and  your  folks 
would  obtain  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,000.     Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No';  we  own  $10,000,000  of  this  stock. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Well,  I  will  assume  that  the  court  determines  you 
own  it. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes ;  we  assume  that. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  would  then  own  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  you  would  thus  own  the  $10,000,000  of  stock  with- 
out any  money  being  invested  for  that  $10,000,000.  Is  not  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.    I  really  do  not. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Can  you  point  out  where  any  money  or  any  equivalent 
of  money  was  invested  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes;  I  think  Mr.  Havemeyer's  credit  was  the 
means  by  which  $4,500,000  worth  of  the  preferred  stock  was  pur- 
chased for  cash,  and  later  resold  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Well,  that  is  simply  the  standing  of  the  man  in  a 
community  whereby  he  can  gather  up  four  or  five  plants.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  by  that  statement? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No;  I  mean  he  was  the  means  by  which  B.  H. 
Howell,  Son  &  Co.  borrowed  $4,500,000  cash.  They  borrowed  it  for 
a  very  short  time,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Rakee.  But  he  advanced  no  money  for  that,  and  there  was 
no  consideration? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  He  deposited  securities  belonging  to  himself  and 
his  wife  by  which  that  loan  was  secured. 

Mr.  Rakee.  But  it  was  paid  back  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  It  was  paid  back  when  the  purchase  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  was  made. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  thereby  the  $10,000,000  of  stock  was  secured  with- 
out any  monetary  consideration,  outside  of  what  you  have  stated? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Well,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Because  these  three  companies  were  purchased, 
according  to  the  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 
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Mr.  Rakee.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  I  want  you  to  understand  me.  I  am 
not  asking  you  these  questions  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  your 
case  in  the  litigation  involved  at  all.  The  only  purpose  I  want  to  get 
is  that  you  sort  of  intimated  that  combination  or  monopoly  was  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public.  That  is  what  I  understood  from  your  testi- 
mony yesterday. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Reasonable  combination;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Eakee.  Now,  does  it  seem  to  you  that  a  reasonable  combina- 
tion, such  as  the  one  suggested  here,  where  you  incorporate  property 
worth  say  $10,000,000  for  $20,000,000,  and  then  sell  the  product  of  that 
corporation  so  as  to  make  a  good,  fair  dividend  upon  the  entire 
incorporation  of  $20,000,000,  when  the  real,  physical  value  of  the 
property  is  only  $10,000,000 ;  do  you  consider  that  an  act  of  philan- 
thropy, so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  and  to  those  who  purchase 
its  product ;  in  other  words,  the  consumers  ?  You  do  not  mean  that, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes;  I  think  I  do.  I  do  not  think  you  have 
taken  everything  into  consideration  in  your  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter. I  think  the  organization  of  that  company  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  those  three  refineries  was  a  benefit,  not  only  to  the  people 
originally  interested  in  those  companies,  but  to  the  consumer  as  well, 
because  it  increased  the  output,  and  to  that  extent  made  competition 
keener. 

Mr.  Eakee.  In  other  words,  you  are  in  favor  of  picking  up  all  the 
little  fellows  who  are  doing  business  and  putting  them  under  the 
control  of  one  man?     That  is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes ;  if  they  are  liable  to  go  bankrupt  by  reason 
of  competition  with  the  larger  man  of  great  wealth  or  the  company 
of  great  wealth  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Under  those  conditions  he  should  reach  out  and  take 
in  their  buisness  ?  t   •  i     i 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes.  I  think  when  you  have  small  individual 
concerns  with  very  little  capital  and  you  have  not  the  technical 
knowledge  to  operate  a  sugar  refining  company  they  are  very  liable 
to  be  bankrupt  if  they  compete  with  a  large  concern. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Then  the  object  of  the  National  Sugar  Eefining  Co. 
was  to  take  up  all  the  little  competitors  which  might  go  to  the  wall 
and  put  them  under  one  head.  Is  that  your  understanding? 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  Three  of  them ;  not  all  of  them. 
Mr.  Eakee.  In  advance  of  that,  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co. 
had  done  the  same  thing,  and  that  is  what  you  consider  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  public  ?  ,         i  •  i 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes;  because  it  was  the  means  by  which  oper- 
ating cost  was  very  much  reduced,  and  although  a  large  earning 
was  made  the  public,  I  think,  benefited  in  tlie  price  of  sugar.  I  think 
operating  cost  was  reduced  one-half  by  reason  of  the  original  con- 
solidation of  the  sugar  refining  business. 

Mr.   Eakee.  And   the  consumer   received   the   sugar  that   much 

cllG£LT)6r  ° 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Not  entirely,  but  I  think  he  receives  a  percentage 

of  it;  yes.  „  .  ,  ,,  ,      . 

Mr.  Eakee.  The  biggest  percentage  of  it  went  those  who  incorpo- 
rated it? 
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Mr.  HAMiiMEYEE.  No ;  I  think  the  biggest  percentage  went  to  the 
consumer.  I  have  not  the  facts,  but  I  beheve  that  to  be  the  case. 
I  am  really  not  qualified  to  go  back  as  far  as  that,  but  I  did  it  be- 
cause I  liked  to  do  so,  and  I  appreciate  the  consideration  the  com- 
mittee showed  me  in  allowing  me  to  do  so.  This  company  was 
formed,  I  think,  about  the  time  I  was  born,  if  not  before. 
Mr.  Jacoway.  The  year  afterwards. 
Mr.  Havbmetee.  I  was  born  in  1886. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  this  company  was  formed  in  1887? 

Mr.  Havemexee.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  expect  you  to  feel  that  way  about  it,  and  if 
j^ou  did  not  I  would  have  considerable  doubt  of  you.  I  expect  you 
to  stand  by  your  father. 

Mr.  Havemetee.  You  are  very  kind  to  say  that.  Every  man  has 
a  father,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  mine. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  not  want  to  consider  your  testimony  if  you 
did  not  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  when  you  are  giving  a  statement  of  what  you  con- 
sider to  be  for  the  good  of  the  public,  I  would  like  you  to  admit  what 
I  feel  sure  you  practically  know  to  be  true,  that  combining  business 
in  that  way  is  undoubtedly  intended  to  make  money  for  those  who 
go  into  the  business,  primarily. 

Mr.  Havemeter.  Primarily;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  incidentially,  if  they  can  manufacture  the  article 
cheaper  and  still  make  money,  they  prefer  to  do  it.  That  is  right,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  main  object  is  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  business  and  not  primarily  the  object  of  the  consumer  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  primarily.    You  are  right  there. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  do  you  remember  what  year  the  re- 
tailers sold  granulated  sugar  20  pounds  for  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir.    I  believe  that  is  very  often  done. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  often  has  that  been  done  since  1887  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  do  not  remember? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  long  did  you  say  you  were  connected  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  I  was  allowed  to  go  into  their  refinery  to 
learn  the  business  in  1903. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  commenced  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  and 
went  up  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  I  worked  on  the  docks  first. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Did  you  have  as  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inside 
policy  and  manipulations  of  the  Sugar  Refining  Co.  then,  or  when 
you  went  out  of  there,  as  you  now  have  of  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 
Mr.  Jacoway.  Were  you  as  well  acquainted  with  the  policy  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  when  you  went  in,  we  might  say   on 
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the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  as  you  now  are  of  the  company  with 
which  you  are  identified ;  that  is,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  am  no  longer  identified  with  them.  I  acquired 
my  knowledge  between  1903  and  1911. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  When  you  were  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  who  was  the  buying  agent  of  that  concern  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Who  bought  the  raw  product? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Mott. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Who  was  the  selling  agent  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  think  Mr.  W.  F.  Osbom. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  how  the  buyer  arrived  at  what  he  could 
pay  for  sugar? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  He  was  directed  by  the  president,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  was  your  father,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havejieyee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  how  your  father  arrived  at  what  he 
could  pay  for  sugar? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Well,  if  he  needed  sugar,  he  paid  the  market 
price.     He  paid  the  price  somebody  would  sell  it  to  him  for. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  how  he  arrived  at  the  selling  price  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  By  the  world  price. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Then  one  man  fixed  the  buying  price  and  one  man 
fixed  the  selling  price;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No,  sir;  one  man  did  not  fix  the  buying  price. 
The  world  fixed  that. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  The  price  of  stocks  and  bonds,  you  say,  fixed  that? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No,  sir;  the  world's  sugar  market.  The  large 
part  of  sugar  is  produced  in  Europe,  and  the  European  price  is  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  price  here. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Who  was  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Mr.  Post.  He  operated  the  National  under  this 
contract  with  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  ^¥ho  was  the  selling  agent? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Mr.  Post,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  B.  H.  How- 
ell, Son  &  Co. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  he  arrived  at  the  buying  price  and  the  selling 
price  in  the  same  way  as  the  others? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  He  bought  on  the  market  and  sold  at  whatever 
he  could  get  for  his  product. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  I  understand  you  now  to  say  the 
world  fixed  the  market  price  in  buying  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes,  sir;  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Now,  a  plant  with  a  capacity  of  900  barrels  a  day 
can  manufacture  refined  sugar  as  cheaply  as  one  with  a  capacity  of 
2,000  barrels  a  day,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  quite  sure  it  can 
not. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  do  not  know  that? 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes ;  I  am  quite  sure  it  can  not. 
Mr.  Rakee.  Have  you  any  figures  on  that  matter,  because  I  would 
like  to  find  out  about  it?     If  you  have  any  figures  on  that — if  you 
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have  not  them  with  you  to-day,  if  you  can  present  them  to  the  com- 
mittee— I  would  like  to  have  such  figures  showing  that  a  plant  which 
operates  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  barrels  a  day  and  one  that  oper- 
ates with  a  capacity  of  2,000  barrels  a  day,  that  they  can  not  pro- 
duce sugar  at  practically  the  same  cost. 
Mr.  Havemethe.  I  am  quite  sure  they  can  not.     Take  the  item  of 

labor  alone 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing) .  Can  you  produce  any  evidence  upon  that 
question  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  am  not  now  in  the  refining  business. 
Mr.  Eakbe.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  that?     Can  you  produce 
any  such  evidence? 

Mr.  Havembti:e.  I  can  only  produce  it  from  my  own  mind. 
Mr.  Eakee.  Can  you   produce  such  testimony   before   the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  By  testimony,  yes. 

Mr.  Eakee.  I  mean  by  producing  the  records.  Can  you  tell  us 
where  we  can  get  the  information  as  to  refining  sugar  in  a  plan  of 
1,000  barrels  a  day  and  one  of  2,000  barrels  a  day,  so  we  can  see  the 
relative  cost? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes.  I  think  if  you  get  the  cost  of  refining  sugar 
of  any  of  the  sugar-refining  companies  before  the  original  American 
Sugar  Eefining  Co.  was  formed  you  will  be  able  to  find  that. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Are  there  not  some  independent  plants  running  to- 
day? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eakee.  With  a  capacity  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,500  barrels 
a  day? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Well,  there  may  be.  I  think  there  may  be  one  in 
Louisiana,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Eakee.  In  other  words,  to  make  the  matter  final,  if  you  can 
buy  sugar  in  the  market,  and  the  world's  market  fixes  the  price,  and 
you  can  refine  it  in  a  factory  producing  900  barrels  per  day  and 
another  one  producing  2,000  barrels  a  day,  then  the  smaller  man 
can  live  and  exist  just  as  well  as  the  man  having  a  large  factory,  if 
that  is  true? 

Mr.  Havemayee.  But  it  is  not  true,  I  am  afraid. 
Mr.  Eakee.  I  say,  if  that  is  true.    Assuming  the  fact  that  a  man 
who  has  a  factory  or  a  capacity  of  1,000  barrels  a  day  and  nother  who 
has  a  factory  of  a  capacity  of  2,000  barrels  a  day,  and  they  can  refine 
it  for  practically  the  same;  if  that  is  true,  the  man  with  the  small 
plant  has  just  as  much  opportunity  to  make  money,  and  should 
make  money,  just  as  well  as  the  man  with  a  large  plant. 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  If  he  can  refine  as  cheap ;  yes. 
Mr.  Eakee.  Then  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  taking  up  all 
these  little  plants  and  putting  them  under  one  general  supervision, 
would  there? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Not  if  they  can  refine  as  cheaply. 
Mr.  Eakee.  And  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  small  plants  in 
existence  all  over  the  country,  in  competition,  than  it  would  be  to 
allow  one  man  to  control  the  entire  thing ;  is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  If  they  can  refine  as  cheap,  I  presume  it  is  right. 
You  ask  me  about  something  I  have  never  thought  about  much. 
Mr.  Eakee.  I  am  assuming  that  that  is  the  fact. 
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_  Mr.  Havemeyer.  If  they  can  refine  sugar  as  cheap,  I  should  think 
it  would  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Kakee.  And  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned.  It  would  put 
the  plants  near  the  place  where  the  people  can  be  served,  and  the 
freight  rates  would  be  better? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  that  would  be  a  disadvantage,  because  a 
refinery  must  be  situated  on  the  water  to  get  its  raw  product  at  the 
cheapest  cost.  The  freight  rate  on  refined  sugar  is  the  cheapest  way 
by  which  the  consumer  can  get  his  product. 

Mr.  Eakee.  Why  could  there  not  be  two  or  three  refineries  in  San 
Francisco  instead  of  only  one? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  There  are  two  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  there  is  only  one  running  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  leased  a 
plant  owned  by  the  Spreckels  family,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all  one,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes ;  and  there  is  the  C.  &  H.,  owned  by  the  Sugar 
Factors  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  is  it  located  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  In  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  I  understand,  I  am  now  going  into  matters  that 
you  do  not  know  about.  You  are  not  personally  familiar  with  those 
subjects? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  familiar  with  the  cost  of  refining,  in  a  gen- 
eral way_;  yes.  I  have  been  in  the  sugar  business  for  a  few  years,  and 
I  have  given  it  rather  close  application,  and  I  really  know  something 
about  it.  I  think  there  are  other  men  who  know  more  about  it,  but 
I  do  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  if  these  people  can  get  locations  on  the  water 
front,  the  more  factories  that  are  run  in  competition,  if  they  have 
to  buy  the  sugar  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  that  fixes  the  price, 
that  is  better  than  for  one  man  to  handle  it  and  run  it,  because  with 
one  man  having  a  grip  upon  the  amount  of  sugar  refined,  he  can  con- 
trol the  price? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir ;  he  can  not.  You  are  really  wrong  there. 
It  is  an  impossibility.  The  difficulty  with  a  number  of  independent 
refineries  is  that  the  country  will  only  consume  a  certain  amount  of 
sugar.  Now,  if  you  produce  an  excess  of  that  amount,  somebody  is 
bound  to  become  annihilated,  and  when  he  becomes  annihilated,  it  is 
possible  that  it  will  take  out  more  sugar  than  should  be  taken  out,  and 
consequently  the  price  will  go  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  virtue  of  a  combination 
you  can  regulate  the  amount  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Raker.  And,  therefore,  by  regulating  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion^ you  will  regulate  the  question  of  price  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir ;  the  price  is  the  world's  price. 

Mr.  Rakee.  In  selling  the  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  same  thing. 

Mr.  Rakee.  The  same  thing  controls  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes ;  the  foreign  people  make  refined  sugar. 
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Mr.  Eaker.  And  the  world's  price  controls  the  selling  price  of  the 
refined  sugar  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes ;  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Eakee.  And  the  number  of  factories  and  the  location  of  them, 
and  whether  they  are  competing  factories  or  whether  under  one  con- 
trol, makes  no  difference  as  to  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer ;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  suppose  a  refinery  was  sought  to 
be  established  in  Louisiana,  I  will  say,  with  a  capitalization  as  large  as 
any  sugar  refining  institution  in  the  world,  would  you  seek  to  keep 
that  institution  from  being  established,  or  would  you  let  it  go  ahead 
and  encourage  its  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  have  not  considered  the  investment  of  money 
in  a  refinery  at  any  point. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  mean  if  outside  capital  should  go  into  the  State 
■of  Louisiana  and  want  to  erect  a  refinery  as  large  as  any  in  the 
United  States,  what  would  be  the  policy  of  your  company — to  en- 
courage it  or  discourage  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "my 
•company." 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Well,  I  will  say  your  interests. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  My  only  interest  is  in  this  common  stock  of  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  it  would  have  no  effect  upon  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Well,  what  would  be  your  policy? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  would  not  consider  it.  It  would  not  have  any 
effect  on  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Suppose  you  owned  the  controlling  interest  in  all 
the  sugar  refining  companies  of  the  United  States,  and  a  company  of 
this  kind  was  sought  to  be  organized  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  what 
would  be  your  policy  then  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  should  discourage  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Now,  did  you  not  say  a  while  ago  that  you  would  not 
do  a  thing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No.  I  think  there  is  an  overproduction  of  sugar 
to-day.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  this  country  is  about  3,300,000 
tons,  and  there  is  an  excess  refining  capacity  of  about  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  world's  supply 
of  sugar  the  Henderson  &  Colonial  refine  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No,  sir.    It  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  About  what  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  say  it  is  very  small.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  the 
figures. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  you  will  furnish  me  those  figures 
about  the  cost,  will  you? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  think  I  said  I  did  not  have  any  figures. 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  favor  you 
in  the  answers  you  may  give  to  the  questions  I  ask  you,  neither  wjU  I 
try  to  embarrass  you.  I  want  to  express  my  own  idea  of  the  subject 
about  which  the  gentleman  from  California  has  asked  you.  By  the 
consolidation  of  the  three  factories  named,  which  formed  the  Na- 
tional Co.,  you  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion  it  lessened  the  cost  of 
production  because  of  the  increased  output  of  those  factories? 
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Mr.  Havembyee.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  if,  by  the  consolidation  of  those 
three  factories  several  high-salaried  officers  were  eliminated,  and  the 
production  of  this  800,000,000  pounds  per  annum  was  conducted  by 
one  management  instead  of  three  managements,  then  it  is  possible  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  production,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  By  reason  of  the  salaries. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Now,  if  that  is  a  monopoly— I  do  not  say  it  is— but 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  has  benefited  the  masses  of  the  people  and  the 
consumer  by  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  production,  if  the  consumer 
got  that  reduction,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  If  he  did;  and  indirectly,  I  think,  he  did  get  a 
portion  of  it. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  If  he  did  get  that  reduction,  then  the  consumer  has 
been  benehted? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  if  by  the  consolidation  of  those  factories  the 
price  has  not  been  raised,  even  then  the  consumer  in  no  way  has  been 
injured,  has  he? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No  ;  I  think  that. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  If  by  the  consolidation  the  price  of  sugar  produced 
by  those  three  factories  before  and  after  the  consolidation  has  not 
been  raised,  the  consumer  in  no  way  has  been  injured? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  That  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Now,  there  is  one  point  I  want  to  get  as  clear  as 
I  can,  and  I  will  try  to  ask  it  as  plainly  as  I  can.  If  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition  at  home,  by  the  destruction  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, the  refineries  are  obliged  to  go  abroad  for  the  balance  of  the 
sugar  we  consume,  it  would  naturally  increase  the  cost  of  the  world's 
supply  of  surplus  sugar,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  It  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  you  destroy 
the  beet-sugar  industry.  It  depends  upon  the  means  of  destroying 
that  industry  or  the  way  in  which  it  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  let  me  put  it  in  this  way:  If  the 
duty  were  removed  on  all  imported  raw  sugars  right  now — it  has 
been  clearly  brought  out  here  by  several  witnesses  that  the  domestic- 
industry  can  not  survive  without  protection — and  if  the  duty  were 
removed  right  now,  there  is  no  question  in  your  mind  that  the  beet 
and  cane  industry  of  this  country  would  have  to  cease  doing  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes;  that  is  my  belief — if  it  were  removed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  we  would  be  immediately  thrown  upon  the 
world's  markets  outside  of  the  United  States  for  our  supply  of  sugar,. 
and  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  cost  of  raw  sugars, 
abroad,  because  the  demand  abroad  would  be  greater? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  To  the  extent  of  the  amount  that  was  eliminated. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  greater  demand 
abroad  would  cause  an  advance  in  the  cost  of  raw  sugars  abroad? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  would  cause  a  greater  demand. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  supply  and  demand  regulate  the  price  all  over 
the  world? 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  while  we  are  producing  a  million  tons  out  of 
beets  and  cane,  if  we  were  to  eliminate  that  production  right  now,  it 
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would  cause  a  demand  for  a  million  tons  abroad  for  us  to  consume, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeybe.  You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  you  men- 
tion the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  con- 
trols the  question  of  sugar  production,  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  The  consolidation  of  those  factories,  you  say,  did 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  in  those  factories? 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Did  the  price  advance,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  after  the 
consolidation  above  the  price  obtained  by  those  three  factories  for 
their  refined  sugar  before  the  consolidation  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  think  not;  but  I  have  not  the  exact  figures.  I 
am  quite  sure  it  did  not,  because  the  consolidation  of  those  three  re- 
fineries only  amounted  to  16  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  where  is  the  prinicpal  amount  of 
sugar  produced  abroad  for  export,  from  which  the  United  States 
draws  its  imported  sugar? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  think  the  United  States  draws  more  sugar 
from  the  island  of  Cuba  than  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Foedney.  And  the  next  largest  exporting  nation  is  Germany, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes ;  but  not  to  the  United  States.  _  They  ex- 
port to  England.  They  may  be  larger,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Foedney.  I  mean  as  to  the  whole  world,  the  exporting  na- 
tions of  surplus  sugar? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Germany  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  but  I 
really  could  not  give  accurate  evidence  on  that. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  is  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in 
any  country  below  the  price  the  consumer  pays  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  think  it  is,  in  England. 

Mr.  Foedney.  On  account  of  England's  free  trade  laws  on  sugar, 
perhaps.     England  it  not  a  producer  of  sugar  to  any  great  extent? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No.  I  should  say  that  was  the  governing  ques- 
tion. I  have  not  made  a  study  of  tariff  matters  in  that  way,  govern- 
ing other  countries. 

Mr.  Foedney.  I  have  always  understood,  except  as  to  England, 
that  a  dollar  would  purchase  more  granulated  sugar  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  That  is  my  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  You  may  be  quite  correct.  I  have  never  looked 
the  question  up. 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Do  you  know  the  retail  price  of  granulated  sugar 
in  Germany? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  with  reference  to  your  father's  estate, 
I  think  you  stated  that  it  inventoried  something  "like  $15,000,000. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Malby.  Consisting  of  what  investments  in  sugar  properties? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Those  I  recited  to  the  chairman  yesterday. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  aggregate  amounted  to  how  much? 
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Mr.  Havemetee.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  think  you  gave  us  that  figure  yesterday. 
I.     :  ^;^™meyi:e.  I  can  not  recall  at  the  moment.     I  think  it  was 
about  $10,000,000  par  value. 

Mr.  Mai^t.  Are  all  of  those  investments,  or  were  they  at  the  time 
°  A^^^TT  decease,  interest-drawing  certificates  or  investments? 

Mr.  HAVEMET13E.  A  portion  of  them  were;  yes. 

Mr  Malby.  Were  there  any  which  you  recall  which  did  not 
pay  dividends? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  think  about  one-half  the  amount  did  not  pay 
dividends.  ^  ■' 

•  ^^1  ^^^-  ^^  y°^  ^'fi^w  at  what  aggregate  value  they  were 
mventoried  ?  "^ 

Mr.  Havemetee.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  give  you  that.  In  that  con- 
nection, I  have  told  the  committee  I  would  file  a  copy  of  the  in- 
ventory here. 

_  Mr.  Malbt.  So  that  you  might  not  have  to  return  to  explain  the 
inventory  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  the  facts  which  it  might  be 
necessary  to  call  your  attention  to. 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  was  the  aggregate  value  and  the  general  nature 
ot  the  property,  outside  of  stock  and  interests  in  sugar  companies, 
valued  at? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Well,  I  gave  it  roughly  yesterday  as  about 
$8,000,000.  b    J    J  J 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  what  did  that  consist? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Real  estate  and  railroad  stock,  etc. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  suppose  the  State  of  New  York,  through  its  proper 
officers,  collected  the  inheritance  tax  upon  your  father's  estate  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  He  was  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  the 
time  of  his  death? 

Mr.  Havemettse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  you  know  upon  what  assessed  value  that  tax  was 
levied  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Well,  as  I  just  said,  I  think  the  aggregate  amount 
was  about  $15,000,000— $14,000,000  or  $15,000,000. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  that  was  the  sum  upon  which  the  tax  was  levied, 
as  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  That  is  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Did  that  inventory  upon  which  the  tax  was  levied 
include  any  interest  in  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Did  it  include  the  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  of 
that  company? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Not  the  entire  amount. 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  much  did  it  include? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  I  think  it  included  17,000  shares,  $1,700,000. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Why  did  it  not  include  the  balance  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Because  the  balance,  $7,600,000,  is  the  personal 
property  of  myself  and  my  two  sisters,  by  reason  of  a  deed  of  trust 
which  was  executed,  I  think,  in  June,  1900. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Then  prior  to  his  death,  in  about  1900,  your  father 
transferred  to  yourself  and  your  two  sisters  how  much  of  this  com- 
mon stock  of  the  National? 
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Mr.  Havemeyee.  76,000  shares. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Was  that  an  absolute  transfer  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  It  was  a  deed  of  trust ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  a  trust  indicates  that  you  do  not  have  the  absolute 
title,  but  you  are  the  beneficiaries.  How  was  it  in  this  case?  Was 
it  an  absolute  transfer,  or  was  it  a  transfer  in  trust? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  We  had  absolute  title. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  had  absolute  title  under  the  deed  of  transfer  i 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Absolute  title,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  stock  voted  at  meetings  held  subsequent  to 
that  time? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  gave  the  authority  to  vote  the  certificates  i 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  presume  the  two  voting  trustees. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  were  the  two  voting  trustees? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  My  father,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  and  Lowell  M. 
i-'Q  I'm  AT" 

Mr.  Malby.  How  long  was  that  trust  to  continue  under  the  deed 
of  trust? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Five  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  in  1905  the  property  went  to  yourself  and 
your  two  sisters,  absolutely  ?  •       t       i      i.     i 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  That  was  my  understanding  of  it.  I  understood 
the  property  was  ours  in  1900. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  except  for  a  deed  of  trust  which  continued  for 
five  years,  that  may  have  been  so.  But  did  it,  in  1905,  go  to  you  and 
your  sisters  absolutely?  .  . 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  ours,  as  I  understood  it,  and  it 
did  go  to  us. 

Mr.  Malby.  Free  from  all  restraint  of  trusts  and  control  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Mr.  Havemeyer  remained  the  trustee  until  he 
died. 

Mr.  Malby.  Under  what  arrangement  after  1905  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  believe  he  acted  as  the  trustee  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  there  was  no  extension  of  the  deed  of  trust 
after  1905,  was  there? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  There  was  no  extension  of  the  voting  trust,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  say  the  trust  was  to  continue  for  five  years,  and 
ordinarily  it  would  have  terminated  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  That  was  the  voting  trust.  Pardon  me ;  I  think 
you  have  confused  the  A^oting  trust  with  the  deed  of  trust  by  which 
my  father  made  my  two  sisters  and  myself  the  owners  of  76,000 
shares  of  that  stock. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  did  not  hear  you  mention  the  voting  trust.  Were 
there  two  papers  executed  at  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  One  was  a  deed  of  trust,  and  was  that  to  continue  for 
five  years? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No  ;  the  deed  of  trust  continued  until  the  day  of 
his  death.    It  is  still  in  existence. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  it  so  drawn  as  to  take  effect  upon  his  death  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  took  effect  immediately,  as  you  understand  it  ? 
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Mr.  Havemeyee.  It  took  effect  immediately. 
Mr.  Malbt.  And  the  voting  trust  continued  for  five  years? 
Mr.  Hayemeyer    The  voting  trust  continued  for  five  years. 
Mr.  Malby.  And  what  occurred  at  the  expiration  of  the  five  years? 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  Nothing  that  I  Imow  of. 
Mr.  Malby.  It  went  along  just  as  belore? 

Mr.  Havemeyek  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Palmer  had  any  interest  in 
the  voting  of  the  stock  after  that  time. 

c,„?J^"  -^f.^^^;  ^i^  you  sign  any  papers  or  give  any  additional 
authorization  to  your  father  to  vote  the  stock  at  any  meeting « 

Mr.  Havemeyee   We  gave  him  no  authority  to  vote  the  stock. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yet  the  stock  after  1905  was  voted,  was  it  not^ 

Mr.  PIavemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  ^-oted  by  your  father? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  It  was  voted  by  Mr.  Post,  because  the  stock  stood 
m  his  name,  and  I  presume  he  received  instructions  from  Mr  Have- 
meyer. 

Mr.  Maijby.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  stock  was  not  voted  by  Mr 
Post  pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.?  ^ 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Quite  sure.  I  do  no  think  there  was  anv  such 
resolution. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  was  the  secretary  of  the  company  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Of  the  American  Sugar  Eefinine  Co  « 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Mr.  Heike. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  understood  Mr.  Heike  to  tes- 
tify that  those  resolutions  were  passed  yearly  authorizing  Mr.  Post 
to  vote  this  common  stock.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  resolution,  if 
there  was  one? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir.    I  am  quite  sure  there  was  none. 

Mr.  Clusson.  I  think  that  resolution  referred  to  the  preferred 
stock  held  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  the  record  will  show  what  his 
testimony  was  as  to  that  matter.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  did  you  know 
George  H.  Moller? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  of  George  H.  Moller? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  he  was  connected  with  the  North  River 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  see  by  a  record  which  I  have  before  me  he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  North  River  Refining  Co.  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation 
of  that  company  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  Do  you 
Icnow  what  the  North  River  Refining  Co.'s  condition  was  with  ref- 
erence to  its  earning  capacity  at  the  time  it  was  taken  in  by  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  making  any  monev  or 
not? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  see  that  the  record  shows  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  the  sum  of  $350,000  cash. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  following  questions  seem  to  have  been  asked  of 
Mr.  MoUer,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing you  another  question : 

Q.  At  and  prior  to  the  time  that  sale  was  made  the  refinery  was  running?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  running  at  a  profit?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

Q.  Tailing  it  year  in  and  year  out,  has  the  business  been  profitable  for  the 
last  few  years? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  no  profit  or  no  adequate  profit? — A.  We  did  net  see  much. 
I  do  not  know  what  others  did. 

If  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  did  take  in  the  North  Eiver 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  a  cash  price  of  $350,000,  and  it  was  running 
at  a  loss,  would  that,  in  your  judgment,  be  a  profitable  investment 
for  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyek.  No;  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  you  consider  the  further  fact  to  be  that  the 
North  River  Refining  Co.  had  already  been  condemned  for  park 
purposes  and  had  to  be  closed,  and  was  closed,  that,  in  your  judg- 
ment, would  not  add  to  the  profit  of  that  investment,  would  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Well,  it  depends  upon  the  price. 

Mr.  Malby.  $350,000,  cash. 

Mr.  Bavemeyee.  I  say  it  depends  upon  the  price  it  was  worth  for 
park  purposes. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  would  be  the  total  value  of  it,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  the  property  might  be  worth  more  for 
some  other  use. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  it  was  actually  taken  for  park  purposes. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  Assuming  it  to  have  been  taken  for  park  purposes, 
even  prior  to  the  time  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  would  you  regard  that  as  a  profitable  investment? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  see  if  you  agree  with  the  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

Q.  Mr.  Searle's  first  application  to  you  was  to  induce  you  to  go  Into  that 
combination? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  argument  did  he  use  upon  you  as  a  reason  why  you  should  go  in? — 
A.  Well,  the  argument  was  there  were  so  many  sugar  houses  and  so  much 
overproduction  that  there  was  no  money  in  it,  and  if  we  could  get  together  and 
work  together,  probably  there  might  be  some  profit  in  it.     That  was  all. 

Q.  You  were  to  limit  production  in  that  way  and  make  profit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  understand,  or  do  you  now  understand  that  that  correctly 
expresses  the  reasons  for  the  combination  at  the  time  it  was  made? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes;  the  purpose  was  to  limit  production  to  the 
needs  of  the  country,  and,  in  addition,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  refining, 
by  concentrating  the  output  in  certain  houses. 

Mr.  Malby  (reading)  : 

Q.  Were  you  told,  or  did  you  know,  how  well  the  others  were  treated? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  how  much  Havemeyers  &  Elder  were  taking 
in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  Between  sixteen  and  seventeen  millions  of  dollars;  not 
quite. 
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Does  that  correspond  with  the  amount  that  Havemeyers  &  Elder 
did  go  into  the  combination  for  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  no  information  in  regard  to  that. 
Mr  Malby.  Do  your  booljs  show  the  price  at  which  Havemeyers 
&  Elder  went  into  the  combination  for  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  None  of  the  books  I  have  show  it;  no 

JJ^JfJnnYnnn*^  jou  regard  the  plant  of  Havemeyers  &  Elder 
as  wora  $16,000,000  or  $17,000,000  at  the  time  it  was  turned  over  8 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  be- 
^^^f  iJ^^  "°*  familiar  with  the  property  of  Havemeyers  &  Elder 
_  Mr.  Malby.  Is  the  old  plant  of  Havemeyers  &  Elder  now  in  ex- 
istence ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  worth  $16,000,000  or  $17,000,000  to-day? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  including  everything,  I  should  say  so. 
Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  include  in  that  Valuation  the  refineries  which 
have  been  acquired  subsequent  to  the  original  organization  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  Was  not  aware  that  Havemeyers  &  Elder  did 
acquire  any  other  refineries. 

Mr.  Malby.  Has  it  not  acquired  other  properties  subsequent  to 
the  time  it  went  into  the  original  organization  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has. 
Mr.  Malby.  What  did  the  firm  of  Havemeyers  &  Elder  control  at 
the  time  they  went  into  the  combination  ? 

Mr.  Ha\T5Meyer.  I  believe  they  controlled  the  refinery  in  Williams- 
burg. 
Mr.  Malby.  What  else? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Malby.  What  was  the  capacity? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  know  that. 
Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  refinery  running  to-day? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  Havemeyers  &  Elder  refinery ;  yes. 
Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  the  one  at  Williamsburg? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  the  one  at  Williamsburg. 
Mr.  Malby.  What  is  its  output? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  it  can  melt  about  5,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar  daily. 
Mr.  Malby.  How  long  has  it  been  of  that  capacity  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  know,  but  for  quite  a  number  of  years ; 
10  years  at  least. 

Mr.  Malby.  Has  it  improved  in  its  capacity  or  efficiency  in  recent 
years,  to  your  knowledge? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  within  my  connection  with  the  company. 
Mr.  Malby  (reading)  : 

Q.  Do  yo.u  know  wliat  De  Castro  &  Donner  were  taken  in  at? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What?— A.  A  little  over  $3,000,000. 

Where  did  De  Castro  &  Donner  have  a  refinery? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  it  was  on  North  Third 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  company  now  running? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  if  it  is  located  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  property  purchased  from 
De  Castro  &  Donner  which  is  now  being  maintained  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Eefining  Co.? 
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Mr.  HAVEMErEE.  I   would   not  know   that.     It  is  possible  there 

may  be. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  do  you  know  of  any? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MAUjr.  Provided  none  of  the  property  or  the  refineries  of  the 
De  Castro  &  Donner  Co.  is  now  in  operation,  would  you  regard  that 
as  a  profitable  investment  for  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  to 
make  as  an  investment? 

Mr.  HAVEMErEE.  The  purchase  of  those  properties? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  would  be  upon  the  theory  that  there  was  a  profit 
and  a  value  in  their  elimination  from  business? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  By  reason  of  the  introduction  of  their  output 
into  another  company? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  that  would  be  their  elimination,  and  the  ac- 
quirement of  their  output  by  some  other  company? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  By  another  refinery,  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  presume  you  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  actual 
value  of  that  plant  at  the  time  it  was  acquired? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  show  what  its  value  was? 

Mr.  Havemejee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  do  you  know  about  the  firm  of  Matthiessen  & 
Wiechers  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  exist  to-day  in  any  tangible  form? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No ;  not  the  firm.  The  name  of  the  firm  is  used 
as  the  designation  of  a  refinery  in  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  property  formerly 
held  by  Matthiessen  &  Wiechers  is  now  operated? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  portion  of  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  believe  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  what  does  it  consist? 

Mr.  Havemezee.  Of  a  refinery  in  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  refinery? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  should  say  about  2,000,000  pounds  daily. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  present  capacity? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Has  it  increased  any  during  the  years  you  have 
known  of  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  Has  it  been  rebuilt  or  reconstructed? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No.  I  think  there  was  one  warehouse  which 
was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  patent  sugar. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  would  you  think  would  be  a  fair  value  of  ihat 
property  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Well,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  judge. 

Mr.  Malby.  Wliat  would  it  cost  to  reproduce  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  It  would  cost  between  $5,000,000  and  $10,000,000, 
I  should  think. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  that  is  quite  a  wide  range,  between  $5,000,000 
and  $10,000,000. 
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Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes ;  it  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  price  of 
real  estate,  and  being  situated  on  New  York  Harbor  real  estate  on 
the  water  front  there  is  very  difScult  to  get. 

Mr.  Malbx.  Eeal  estate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  especially  on 
the  water  front,  has  quadrupled  during  the  last  10  years,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  values,  but  I  know  it  has 
increased  very  materially. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  it  ever  have  any  other  plant  than  the  one  to  which 
you  refer  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Not  to  my  loiowledge. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  see  the  testimony  here  is  that  this  plant  was  turned 
in  at  $6,600.  That  was  one  of  the  plants  acquired  by  the  Have- 
meyers  &  Elder  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  was  acquired  by 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  some- 
thing in  that  connection  ?  Havemeyers  &  Elder  was  a  firm  of  which 
my  father  and  his  brother  were  the  controlling  factors.  The  Have- 
meyer  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  another  branch  of  the  family  entirely, 
and  had  no  connection  with  Havemeyers  &  Elder  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  located  in  Jersey  City? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  In  Jersey  City;  yes. 

The  Chaiemazst.  And  the  Havemeyers  &  Elder  refinery  was  in 
Brooklyn  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Havemeyer  Refining  Co.  and  the  Mat- 
thiessen  &  Wiechers  Co.  was  consolidated  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes.  Whether  that  was  done  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  not  I  could  not  say,  but 
their  real  estate  adjoined  each  other. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  Oxnard  refinery  was  located  where? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  know  Mr.  Oxnard? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  know  Mr.  Oxnard ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  he  had  a  refinery  some- 
where in  Jersey  City  or  Brooklyn  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  believe  he  had  a  factory  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Is  it  now  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  see  by  the  testimony  here  it  was  taken  in  at  $750,000. 
Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  they  should  have  purchased  the 
Oxnard  property  for  $750,000  and  immediately  discontinued  its  op- 
eration ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Do  I  know  of  any  reason  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Except  that  it  would  eliminate  competition  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  That  may  have  been  the  reason ;  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  if  it  ceased  to  operate  immediately,  it 
would  eliminate  competition,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  As  far  as  that  individual  concern  is  concerned; 

yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  MoUer  &  Sierck — do  you  know  of  such  a  firm  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  Only  by  hearsay. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  operate  a  refinery  anywhere  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  According  to  your  information,  did  they  at  one  time 
operate  a  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  recall  where  that  refinery  was  located? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  in  Brooklyn,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  was  one  of  the  refineries  taken  in  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  statement  here  is  that  it  was  taken  in  at  $1,150,- 
000.  I  will  ask  you  the  same  question  in  relation  to  that — was  there 
any  object  that  you  could  now  suggest  or  recall  why  they  should  pay 
$1,150,000  for  that  property  and  then  immediately  cease  its  opera- 
tion, except  to  avoid  its  competition? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  its  purchase. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  would  there  be  any  other  reason  except  that? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  There  might  be. 

Mr.  Malby.  Which  occurs  to  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  of  a  firm  by  the  name  of  Dick  &  Meyer  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  heard  of  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  they  have  a  refining  company  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  they  had  a  refinery. 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  was  it  located? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  In  Brooklyn,  I  think. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  any  portion  of  that  refinery  now  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  now  being  used  in  any  way  by  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  while  I  was  connected  with  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  see  that  it  was  sold  to  the  American  Sugar  Eefining 
Co.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  now  why  that  refinery  should 
have  been  purchased  by  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  except  to 
secure  it  in  order  to  avoid  competition  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  do  you  know  in  relation  to  the  Standard 
Sugar  Eefining  Co.  of  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  company. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  such  a  company  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  they  once  refiners  of  sugar  at  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  understand  they  were,  from  hearsay. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  they  ever  operated  by  the  American  Sugar  Ee- 
fining Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  Standard  refinery  was  operated  by  the 
American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  while  I  was  connected  with  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  operated  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  is  still  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  what  the  output  of  that  refinery  is? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  should  say,  roughly,  about  2,000,000  pounds 
daily. 
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Mr.  Ma^bt.  Has  it  increased  in  capacity  since  it  was  acquired  by 
the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  I  believe  it  has. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  linow  what  its  condition  was,  or  have  you 
any  information  as  to  its  condition  at  the  time  it  was  acquired  by 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  see  that  company  was  taken  over  at  a  vahiation  of 
$2,700,000.     You  have  no  Imowledge  as  to  its  value  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  Bay  State  Refining  Co. ;  do  you  know  anything 
about  that  company? 

Mr.  HLiVEMEYEE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  was  a  refinery  located  at  Boston,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  HAVEMEYER.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  is  the  present  acting  president  of  the  American 
Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  president  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  say,  who  is  the  acting  president  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Atkins  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  position  does  he  hold  with  the  American  Sugar 
Eefining  Co.? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  understand  he  is  the  vice  president. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  he  also  the  acting  president  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  may  be.     I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  ever  hear  he  was  connected  with  the  Bay 
State  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Only  by  the  evidence  in  this  proceeding. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  a  refinery  now  in  operation  called  the  Bay 
State  Eefining  Co.,  or  has  there  been  such  a  company  in  operation 
during  your  time? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 
*     Mr.  Malby.  I  see  that  company  was  turned  in  at  $900,000.     Do 
you  know  of  any  reason  why  that  refinery  should  have  been  pur- 
chased at  that  time  and  closed,  except  to  eliminate  competition? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  same  reason  would  apply. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  same  reason  would  apply  to  all  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  For  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  output  into 
another  refinery. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  would  curtail  the  output  if  the  management  so  de- 
sired, would  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  that  is  a  difiicult  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  say  it  would  curtail  the  output.  It  might  or 
might  not  curtail  the  output.  It  could  not  curtail  the  output  if  it 
was  kept  in  operation,  and  whether  it  did  or  not  would  depend  upon 
the  wishes  of  those  having  control? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  what  other  considerations  would  curtail  the 
output  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  the  supply  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  you  misunderstand  me.  Whether  the  output 
was  or  was  not  curtailed  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  judgment 
of  those  who  had  it  in  control,  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir;  you  might  not  be  able  to  get  the  sugar 
cothe  plant,  or  there  might  be  a  strike.  There  are  a  good  many 
things  that  might  enter  into  that. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  eliminating  the  extraordinary  conditions  which 
might  confront  the  management,  it  would  be  naturally  and  ordi- 
narily under  the  control  of  those  who  owned  the  stock  and  were 
managing  the  concern,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hayemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maeby.  And  for  that  reason  the  Bay  State  Refinery  was  closed, 
because  those  having  it  in  charge  and  under  their  control  concluded 
it  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  organization  to  close  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  actuated  them  in  taking 
any  action. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  would  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  see  that  another  one  was  purchased  at  $1,900,000. 
Do  you  know  of  any  other  concern  in  Boston  which  was  purchased 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  at  that  time  there  was  a  company  called 
the  Continental  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  the  Continental  Co.  ndw  in  operation  ? 

_Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  a  part  of  it  is  in  operation  in  connection 
with  the  Standard  Refinery. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  refine  sugar 
in  more  than  one  place  in  Boston  ?  Do  they  have  two  plants  for  the 
refining  of  sugar  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 
_    Mr.  Malby.  It  is  all  run  in  the  name  of  the  Standard  Refin- 
ing Co.? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  merely  a  name  given  to  that  refinery.  It 
is  all  run  under  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  had  been  run  under  the  name  of  the  Standard  Re- 
fining Co.,  had  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  and  I  believe  the  realestate  of  the  Conti- ' 
.nental  Co.  adjoined  it,  and  part  of  it  was  taken  in  and  consolidated 
and  worked  as  one  refinery ;  but  I  am  rather  vague  on  some  of  these 
matters. 

M.r.  Garrett.  You  had  not  reached  a  very  advanced  age  when  that 
combmation  was  formed,  had  you? 

Mr.  Ha\'emeyer.  I  was  1  year  old. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  asldng  you  about  these  matters,  because  you  were 
connected  with  the  company  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  you  had  any  personal 
recollection  of  transactions  which  antedated  your  birth. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  understand,  sir. 
_  Mr.  Malby.  The  following  seems  to  be  the  theory  of  the  consolida- 
tion advanced  by  Mr.  Moller,  and  see  if  you  agree  with  it : 

Q.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Seavles  represented  to  you  that  all  the  parties 
would  be  benehted  by  the  combination.  Did  be  say  how  you  would  be  bene- 
hted.'— A.  It  was  hardly  ncfossary.  I  bad  been  a  refiner  long  enough  to  see  it 
would  benefit  us. 

Q.  How?— A.  Because  of  stopping  production.  There  would  not  be  produced 
so  much,  because  the  whole  country  was  in  the  refining  business,  and  there  were 
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too  many  sugar  houses,  too  many  producing  sugar.  Everybody  tried  to  worls; 
his  house  full  to  pay  expenses.  So  everybody  was  not  able  to  sell  their  goods, 
and  other  people  would  take  less  for  their  goods,  and  they  ruined  the  whole 
business. 

Q.  So  by  going  into  this  coniblnatlon  you  would  reduce  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction for  sale,  and  you  would  reduce  competition  between  different  parties  in 
selling  their  products? — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Was  not  the  suggestion  of  benefit  that  particularly  there  would  be  no 
competition  as  between  the  refiners  that  went  into  the  combination,  and  that 
the  combination  was  intended  to  include  substantially  all  the  refineries  in  the 
country?  Was  that  part  of  the  scheme? — A.  It  was  self-evident.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  said  so,  but  if  there  was  to  be  competition  why  should 
they  go  into  it? 

Q.  That  was  the  general  nature  of  the  Inducement  to  you,  and  you  were 
disposed  to  go  in,  except  that  you  thought  that  the  other  people  were  perhaps 
being  treated  on  better  terms  than  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Does  that  description  of  the  reasons  for  the  combination  of  these 
several  refiners  agree  with  your  idea  as  to  its  justification,  or  the 
cause  for  the  combination? 

Mr.  ELavemetee.  Well,  that  was  one  of  the  reasons,  but  there  were 
several  others.  , 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  a  firm  in  New  York  by  the  name  of 
Francis  B.  Thurber? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbj.  Is  there  a  company  now  doing  a  wholesale  grocery 
business  in  New  York  by  the  name  of  Thurber  or  Thurber  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  do  not  even  know  Francis  B.  Thurber  by  repu- 
tation ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  testified  he  had  been  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  for  a  period  of  25  years: 

Q.  You  have  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  grocery  businesses  In  the  city? — 
A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  sugar  business — buying  and  selling  sugar? — 
A.  I  am,  more  or  less ;  with  that  part  which  pertains  to  my  own  business. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  result  upon  the  market 
price  of  sugar  in  the  formation  of  that  trust,  and  the  carrying  out  of  its 
alleged  purpose  of  limiting  the  production  of  sugar? — A.  The  market  has  ad- 
vanced  somewhat. 

Q.  To  what  extent? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  precisely  by  date,  but  from  three- 
fourths  to  a  cent  a  pound? 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  refined  sugar? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Have  you  any  record  showing  what  the  advance  of  sugar  was  im- 
mediately after  the  consolidation,  as  to  whether  this  corresponds 
with  what  you  understand  to  be  the  facts,  as  to  an  advance  in  price 
of  from  three- fourths  to  1  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  record  of  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  any  record  which  you  have  examined  to 
show  whether  it  did  or  did  not  advance? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  were  connected  with  the  sales  department  of 
your  refinery,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  ever  look  at  or  ascertain  what  the  prices  were 
immediately  after  the  consolidation? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Malbt.  What  was  the  output  at  the  time — ^the  year  succeed- 
ing the  combination? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Then  you  would  not  be  able  to  tell  the  amount  which 
the  consumer  paid  for  sugar,  in  addition,  after  the  combination, 
compared  to  what  he  did  before? 

Mr.  Ha^^ejiexee.  The  only  reason  he  would  pay  more  for  sugar 
would  be  by  reason  of  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand;  no 
other. 

Mr.  Malbt.  It  would  depend  a  good  deal,  also,  on  who  controlled 
the  supply? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Very  much;  yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  If  the  supply  was  practically  under  the  control  of 
one  company  it  might  make  a  difference,  might  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Yes.     But  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  question  you  at  any  length 
upon  your  added  reply — that  it  was  not.  Do  you  know  what  the 
output  was  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  that  time — what 
percentage  of  output  they  controlled? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  No ;  but  I  do  not  think  their  output  would  govern 
the  price.     The  price  is  governed  by  the  world's  supply  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  you  think  that  that  was  so  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course,  there  was  quite  a  heavy  tariff  on  sugar  at 
that  time,  was  there.not? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  That  would  make  no  difference. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  make  any  difference  at  all 
about  their  shipping  refined  sugar  into  the  United  States,  how  much 
tariff  they  had  to  pay? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Refined,  yes ;  but  not  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Malb-q.  I  am  speaking  of  refined  sugar.  My  question  was  in 
regard  to  refined  sugar.     [Reading:] 

You  are  speaking  of  refined  sugar? — A.  Yes. 

I  will  ask  you  whether  you  know  what  percentage  of  refined  sugar 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  controlled  immediately  after  its 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  The  price  of  refined  sugar  is  governed  by  the 
price  of  raw. 

Mr.  Malbt.  We  will  not  go  into  that.  That  is  not  an  answer  to 
my  question. 

Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  refined  sugar  they  controlled  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  If  they  controlled  about  90  per  cent  of  the  refined 
sugar  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  regulate  the 
price,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  MoUer  when  he  says 
that  one  of  the  objects  was  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  price  of 
refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Not  if  he  made  that  statement.  I  think  he  said, 
to  regulate  production. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  think  I  also  have  before  me — I  do  not  read  it  just  at 
present — that  that  was  the  testimony  of  your  father  at  that  time,  too. 
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That  one  of  the  objects  of  the  consolidation  was  to  regulate  in  a 
proper  degree  the  output  and  prices  of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  have  never  read  his  testimony.  He  may  have 
said  to  regulate  the  output;  I  do  not  think  he  said  to  regulate  the 
prices.    I  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Mauby.  Well,  to  "  steady  the  prices,"  to  use  substantially  his 
exact  expression? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  the  prices  were  steadied. 

Mr.  Malby.  Having  in  mind  the  fact  that  several  sugar -refining 
companies  were  taken  into  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and 
afterwards  eliminated  and  closed  and  have  done  no  business  since, 
and  the  further  fact  that  within  the  12  months  refined  sugar  in- 
creased from  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to  a  cent  a  pound,  would  you 
regard  that  transaction  as  being  beneficial  to  the  sugar-consuming 
public  ? 

Mr,  Havemeyee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  would  clearly  be  of  advantage  if  all  of  the  com- 
panies were  in  the  position  of  the  North  Eiver  Co.,  to  wit,  not  paying 
any  dividends,  and  the  Bay  State  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  having  paid 
only  one  dividend  in  10  years,  and  which  by  their  consolidation  with 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  paid  7  per  cent  ever  since  on 
its  preferred  and  as  high  as  12  on  its  commpn — it  would  clearly  be 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  went  into  the  trust,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  would  be  quite  natural,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  at  the  same  time  sugar  went  up  from  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  to  a  cent  a  pound  on  account  of  that  consolidation,  it  would 
not  have  proven  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  consuming  public, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  do  not  think  the  price  of  sugar  went  up  on 
account  of  the  consolidation. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  requires  an  examination  of  detail  that  we  will 
not  go  into  at  present. 

But  if  it  did  go  up  on  account  of  the  consolidation  of  these  corn- 
panies  from  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to  a  cent  a  pound,  certainly  it 
stands  to  reason  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  consuming 
public  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Not  unless  he  was  afraid  of  the  effects  of  sugar 
on  his  constitution.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  I  should  judge  by  the  increase  per  capita  of 
consumption  that  almost  everybody  is  taking  that  risk.     [Laughter.] 

Mr:  Havemeyee.  They  all  suffer. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  it  was  that  the  or- 
ganization of  this  company  was  conducted  with  extreme  secrecy  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No  ;  I  did  not  know  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  that  no  minutes  of  their  meetings  were  kept  by 
anyone? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  You  mean  previous  to  the  organization? 

Mr.  Malby.  During  the  organization. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  point. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  I  say:  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the 
transactions  leading  up  to  the  consolidation  of  the  American  Sugar 
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Refining  Co.  were  conducted  with  great  secrecy,  and  the  fact  that  no 
minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  were  recorded  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  answered,  first,  that  I  did  not  know  of  any 
secrecy.  I  understood  that  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  company 
were  l5:ept  when  the  company  was  organized ;  naturally  not  before. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Did  th&  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  have  minutes 
of  any  of  their  meetings  when  they  consolidated  these  companies? 
Do  you  know  of  any  such  records,  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  believe  they  did. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  records  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Why,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  seen  them; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  why  the  15  per  cent  of  the  amount 
agreed  to  be  paid  for  these  various  refineries  was  retained  in  the 
treasury  ?    I  do  not  suppose  you  know  that. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  a  fact  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  discussed,  that  that  15  per 
cent  ;^ was  not  for  working  capital,  but  was  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing other  refineries  who  were  willing  to  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  have  never  heard  it  discussed,  or  anything 
about  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  fact  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  want  to  ask  two  or  three  questions,  and  I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

Are  there  any  agreements  as  to  the  markets,  or  restraint  of  trade, 
or  territorial  divisions  for  the  sale  of  sugar  in  existence,  that  you 
know  of,  with  your  company  or  any  other  company  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  None  that  I  know  of ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  .FoEDNEY.  Who  was  Mr.  Lowry  ?  I  have  heard  him  mentioned 
several  times. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Mr.  Lowry  of  New  York. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  so;  yes.    What  interest  does  he  represent? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  There  is  a  Lowry  in  New  York  who  is  a  sales- 
man for  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Not  connected  with  any  of  the  firms  with  which  you 
are  connected  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  company  of  which  Mr. 
Spreckels  is  the  head. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Mr.  Spreckels  is  president  of  that  company,  is  he? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  Llavemeyer,  do  you  know  anything  about  how 
much  of  the  80  or  90  pounds  of  sugar  per  capita  that  is  consumed 
in  this  country  is  consumed  directly  in  sugar  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  how  much  goes  into  manufacture? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  I 
know  it  in  a  general  way.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sugar  used  in 
various  articles  of  manufacture.  Take  condensed  milk,  crackers, 
jelly,  preserves  of  all  kinds,  tobacco,  whisky,  chewing  gum,  candy, 
and  a  great  many  other  things  that  you  would  not  think  of  at  the 
moment.    I  should  estimate,  of  the  80  pounds  that  is  annually  con- 
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sumed,  that  about  50  pounds  goes  into  sugar-containing  manufac- 
tured products,  and  that  about  30  goes  to  the  consumer  and  is  used 
on  his  table  direct. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Then,  the  price  of  sugar  in  cheAving  gum  would 
not  make  very  much  difference  to  the  consumer,  would  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  understand  that  chewing  gum  consists  of  75 
per  cent  sugar,  and  the  sugar  in  it  is  sold  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  a 
pound,  while  the  refiner's  price  for  sugar  is  about  5  cents  or  a  little 
less. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  That  is,  in  chewing  gum? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes;  it  is  sold  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.60  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then,  sugar  is  a  pretty  small  portion  of  the  price 
of  chewing  gum. 

I  only  wanted  to  get,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  an  idea  of  about  how  much 
sugar  directly  is  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  country  outside  of 
that  in  manufactured  articles. 

_  Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  should  say  30  pounds  per  capita.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  anyone  who  can  give  you  those  figures  to  a  dot.  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  any  statistics  which  could  prove  that.  It  is  an 
estimate.  I  have  thought  over  it  a  great  deal,  because,  being  a  sales- 
man of  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.,  I  naturally  had  more 
charge  of  that  end  of  the  business  than  any  other. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then,  the  consumers  of  these  manufactured  articles 
are  not  very  much  interested  as  to  which  way  the  price  of  sugar 
goes,  inasmuch  as  sugar  is  such  a  small  item  of  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Sugar  is  infinitesimal  in  all  those  items — very 
small. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  "Were  you  in  charge  of  the  sales  department,  or 
were  you  the  salesman  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  the 
time  of  this  fight  on  the  beet-sugar  process  in  the  Missouri  River 
section  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  do  not  recall  any  fight.  I  did  not  come  in  until 
1905,  in  June. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  believe  that  was  in  1903.    That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  1901. 

Mr.  Gabeett.  1901.  So  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
that?  ^ 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  may  be  that  you  have  stated,  Mr.  Havemeyer — 
but  I  do  not  remember  if  you  have — just  when  it  was  that  you  sold 
the  interest  of  the  estate  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. — the 
stock  that  was  left  by  your  father. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  it  was  in  January,  1911. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  your  recollection? 

Mr  .Havemeyer.  After  I  resigned  from  the  board  as  a  director. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  did  you  first  determine  to  retire  from  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  had  been  thinking  about  it  for  two  years.  I 
came  to  a  decision  in  October,  1910,  while  I  was  in  the  West." 

Mr.  Gabeett.  You  have  stated  that  your  reason  for  it  was  that 
you  wanted  to  make  a  career  for  yourself  with  the  National  Co.,  if 
you  could  get  control  of  that  company. 
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Mr.  Havemetee.  Yes ;  and  to  look  after  the  interests  of  my  family 
in  the  stock  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Gaekett.  Was  that  the  sole  reason  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Yes.  „    ,  .    ^  ^  ,  ■„ 

Mr.  Gaerett.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  fihng  of  this  Government  bill 
in  November,  1910,  had  any  influence  on  your  action  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  None  at  all.  I  came  to  my  decision  in  the  mat- 
ter before  I  knew  of  that  bill  or  before  it  was  filed. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  made  reference  to  your  interest  in  the 
Mindoro  Development  Co.  and  sugar  lands  on  the  Island  of  Mindoro? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  has  since  been  changed  to  the  Mindoro  Co. 
We  eliminated  the  word  "  development." 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  amended  the  charter  again,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  There  are  two  members  of  this  committee  who  are 
reasonably  familiar  with  that,  but  the  entire  committee  may  not  be; 
and,  at  any  rate,  for  our  records,  will  you  make  a  brief  statement  of 
your  investment  there,  and  how  you  came  to  make  the  investment, 
who  was  with  you,  and  so  on  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go 
into  any  elaborate  details  about  it. 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Welch  and  I  thought  of  making  an  investment  in  the_  Philippine 
Islands.  We  sent  a  man  there  to  investigate  the  situation  and  de- 
cided to  make  a  purchase  of  a  body  of  lands  known  as  the  San  Jose 
estate,  which  we  purchased  from  the  Philippine  Government,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Senff,  each  taking  a  third  interest. 
We  then  proceeded  to  organize  the  company  for  the  purpose  of 
grinding  cane  and  making  raw  sugar,  known  as  the  Mindoro  De- 
velopment Co.,  and  since  changed  to  the  Mindoro  Co.  The  factory  is 
now  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  we  hope  to  make  sugar  within 
a  year  or  so. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  That  San  Jose  estate  was  a  portion  of  the  so-called 
friar  lands,  as  you  understand? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  As  I  understood  it;  yes. 

'  Mr.  Gaeeett.  And  it  was  that  transaction  which  was  very 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  at  the 
last  Congress? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  They  gave  me  that  impression;  yes.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Garrett  (continuing).  Under  the  resolution  of  Representa- 
tive Martin  ?  _     . 

Mr.  Havemeter.  I  do  not  know  who  offered  the  resolution.  I 
believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  estate  amounts  to  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  In  acreage? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  in  acreage. 

Mr.  Havemetee.  Abou.t  50,000  acres. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  land  you  hold  as  individuals — the  agricultural 
part  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  The  land  itself  is  owned  by  the  three  individuals. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  it  must  be  owned  by  individuals,  must  it  not, 
as  you  understand  it,  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  PIavemeter.  So  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Gareett.  The  Mindoro  Co.  is  a  corporation  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey? 
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Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  it  is  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Garhett.  The  Mindoro  Co.  has  acquired  from  you  three  gen- 
tlemen about  how  much  land  there  ?    Do  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  they  acquired  it  from  the  Govemment.  I 
do  not  recall  the  exact  details.  "  I  think  it  was  about  200  acres. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  came,  however,  out  of  the  estate  which  you 
bought  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  was  a  part  of  the  estate  originally. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  the  way  it  was  acquired  from  the  Government 
was  that  the  transfer  had  not  been  made  by  the  Government  to  vou 
gentlemen,  or  even  to  Mr.  Poole,  but  the  Government  had  simply 
signed  an  agreement  that  it  would  transfer  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  it  Avould  transfer  to  Mr.  Poole  or  his  assignee ; 
and  Mr.  Poole  was  your  agent  there? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  We  have  a  deed  from  •  the  Government  to  Mr. 
Poole,  coverning  the  200  acres  of  the  Mindoro  Co.  and  10,000  acres 
to  us  three  individuals,  and  some  sort  of  certificate  of  sale  for  the 
balance  of  the  property,  for  which  we  will  get  a  deed  when  we  have 
paid  the  entire  purchase  price.  The  purchase  was  made  with  the  pay- 
ment to  extend  over  a  period  of,  I  think,  20  years. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  the  factory  is  in  progress  of  erection  now  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes ;  it  is  down  there  and  it  is  pretty  nearly 
complete. 
■    Mr.  Garrett.  The  machinery  is  all  there? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Everything  is  there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  progress  is  being  made  in  the  development  of 
the  land — the  planting  of  cane? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Everything  we  can  do.  We  have  as  large  a  staff 
of  men  as  we  can  get. 

.    Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  have  now  under  culti- 
vation there? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  we  have  about  500  acres.  We  have  two 
steam  plows  working  there,  you  might  say  night  and  day. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  had  no  interest  in  sugar 
lands  in  Porto  Eico  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Either  directly  or  indirectly? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  any  interest  in  sugar  lands  in  Santo 
Domingo  ? 

Mr.  Have^teyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  whether  .there  is  any  movement  to 
develop  the  sugar  lands  in  Santo  Domingo? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  know  very  little  about  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  the  policy  for  a 
long  time  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  lend  money  to 
individual  planters  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  policy  was  very  much 
developed.  I  think  it  was  done  at  one  time,. in  time  of  stress,  and 
did  not  last  very  long ;  and  did  not  amount  to  much,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Has  it  lent  money  to  the  Cuban-American  Sugar 
Co.? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  On  its  bonds,  I  believe. 
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Mr.  Gaeeett.  On  its  bonds? 

Mr.  Havbmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  now,  what  did  the  Cuban- American  Co.  do 
with  that?  Did  it  develop  its  own  lands,  or  would  it  loan  to  planters 
out  of  that  fund? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  They  lend  a  good  deal  to  planters. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  lend  a  good  deal  to  planters? 

Mr.  Havemetee.  At  that  time  they  had  a  floating  indebtedness 
of  about  four  or  five  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Has  it  been,  to  your  knowledge,  a  pretty  continuous 
matter  ?  Has  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  kept  loans  with  this 
Cuban- American  Co.? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No.  There  was  only  one  loan  made,  for  a  very  short 
period  of  time;  I  think  it  was  less  than  a  year;  and  the  loans  that 
were  made  direct  to  the  planters,  if  they  made  any,  were  in  small 
amounts  and  for  very  short  periods,  too.  There  was  a  time,  after 
the  Spanish  War,  I  think,  when  the  price  of  sugar  in  Cuba  was  very 
low.     It  was  very  difficult  to  operate. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  JDo  you  know  what  the  policy  of  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  is  in  that  regard,  whether  it  lends? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  They  have  not  any  money  to  loan. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  have  never  loaned  any,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No.  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  act  as  the  fiscal 
and  selling  agents  of  a  good  many  raw  sugar  selling  plantations. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  whether  or  not  the  National  Co.,  or  they  for 
the  National  Co.,  out  of  its  assets 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  quite  sure  the  National  does  not,  because 
they  have  no  money  to  do  it.     They  are  large  borrowers,  themselves. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  As  I  understand,  your  only  interest  in  sugar  grow- 
ing, that  is,  cane-sugar  growing,  is  in  Cuba  and  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Nothing  in  Louisiana ;  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Indirectly  you  are  interested  in  Louisiana,  by  virtue 
of  being  a  stockholder  in  the  Cuban- American,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  we  raise  any  sugar  there.  Oh, 
yes ;  we  do.     I  beg  pardon.     A  little  bit. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  were  the  sales  manager  for  two  of  the  refineries, 
I  believe,  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes.  I  held  that  position  until  I  became  a  direc- 
tor, and  then  I  sort  of  had  a  general  charge  of  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  During  the  time  that  you  were  just  acting  for 
those  two,  were  you  in  daily  communication  with  the  sales  managers 
of  all  the  other  refineries  belonging  to  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yery  nearly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Telegraphic  communication? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes.  We  kept  them  posted  about  the  market  and 
the  general  conditions. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Where  is  the  price  of  sugar  fixed  ?  In  New  York — 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Well,  the  price  of  sugar  is  the  price,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  Hamburg.  Then  the  sugar  that  comes  to  this  country  is 
sold,  based  on  that  price. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  the  world's  price,  you  say,  at  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes.  That  varies  according  to  the  pressure  on 
the  market. 
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Mr.  Gaeeett.  When  you  refer  to  the  world's  price  there,  you  mean 
the  export  price  there  is  the  world's  price,  do  you? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes ;  for  what  we  could  bring  sugar  to  this  coun- 
try. Then  that  forms  a  basis  of  price  on  which  all  other  sugars  are 
produced  by  the  refineries,  and  to  this  is  added  the  cost  of  refining  and 
the  margin  of  profit,  and  refined  sugar  is  sold  on  that  price. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  During  the  time  that  you  were  manager  of  the  sales 
department,  or  salesman,  was  there  any  variation  in  the  prices  at 
your  different  refineries? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes ;  at  times  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Gaeeett.  At  times  of  the  year,  you  say  ? 
Mr.  Havemetee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  For  instance,  were  there  ever  any  times  when  the 
price  was  lower  or  higher  at  New  Orleans  than  it  was  at  New  York  ? 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  There  were  times  when  it  was  lower  at  New 
Orleans. 
Mr.  Gaeeett.  Very  much? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No ;  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
Mr.  Gaeeett.  What  caused  that? 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  An  overproduction. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  An  overproduction  in  the  New  Orleans  refinery? 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  An  overproduction  in  the  New  Orleans  refinery. 
Mr.  Gaeeett.  And  the  same  thing  was  true  of  other  refineries,  was 
it ;  that  there  were  variations  in  price,  and  for  the  same  reason  ? 

_Mr.  Havemeyee.  No;  not  necessarily.     I  think  there  was  a  little 
difference  in  price  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Gaeeett.  What  was  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  think  it  was  on  account  of  the  freight  rate  be- 
ing added  to  sugars  that  were  brought  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
in  order  to  fill  out — yellow  sugars. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  When  you  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  price  being  con- 
trolled by  the  world's  supply  of  sugar,  of  course  you  did  not  mean 
to  be  understood,  did  you,  as  saying  that  the  local  tariffs  in  this 
country  or  any  other  country  would  not  have  some  effect  on  the 
price  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes ;  they  are  figured  in  the  price. 
Mr.  Gaeeett.  How  much  sugar  comes  to  this  country  from  Porto 
Rico,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  should  say,  roughly,  about  350,000  tons,  maxi- 
mum; 320,000  tons,  say.  I  am  giving  you  figures  out  of  my  head, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  I  understand.  I  just  wanted  your  best  recollection 
about  it.     I  had  forgotten. 

Do  you  know  who  are  mainly  interested  in  those  Porto  Rican 
sugar  companies? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No;  not  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  I  really 
know  very  little  about  it. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Did  you  understand  that  Mr.  Senff  is? 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  was  going  to  say  that  is  the  only  instance  that 
I  know.     I  know  he  is  interested  in  the  Guanica  Centra. 
Mr.  Gaeeett.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent? 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  No  ;  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  Gaeeett.  Mr.  Welch,  who  is  associated  with  you  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, has  no  interest  in  Porto  Eicol 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No  ;  none  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Do  you  Icnow  where  the  American  Sugar  Kefining 
Co.  purchases  its  Cuban  sugar? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  In  New  York,  principally. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  And  is  the  same  thing  true  of  the  National  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes. 

Mr.   Gaeeett.  Do  they  not  make  contracts  at  the   lactones  m 

Cuba?  .      ,^    n     .  .•        ■ 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No.  The  purchase  itself,  the  transaction,  is  con- 
ducted in  New  York;  and  the  sugar  is  purchased  there,  duty  paid, 
without  duty,  without  freight,  with  freight,  and  in  various  forms. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  the  refining 
companies  get  control  of  the  raw  sugar  at  the  factory  where  it  is 
produced. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Or  whether  it  comes  to  the  market  here,  and  is  open 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  The  factories  are  financed  and  controlled  mostly 
by  commision  merchants,  or,  if  they  are  prosperous  enough,  by  them- 
selves, having  their  own  selling  agencies.  They  telegraph  the  quan- 
tity that  they  have  to  sell,  to  New  York,  and  the  broker  goes  around 
and  sells  to  the  highest  bidder.  That  is  the  way  the  thing  is  done. 
And  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  Java  sugar,  and  the  same  way  with 
beet  sugars,  and  with  all  sugars.  .  ., 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  sort  ot  ]oint 
agreement  between  the  refineries  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  or  whether  there 
was  during  the  days  when  you  were  associated  with  it,  that  they 
will  not  bid  against  one  another;  that  they  have  an  understanding 
in  advance  as  to  what  they  will  bid  for  the  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  The  raw  sugar  for  all  the  refineries  of  the  Anien- 
can,  with  one  or  two  very  small  exceptions,  such  as  the  Louisiana 
domestic  crop,  is  purchased  by  Mr.  Mott,  the  purchasing  agent  in 
New  York;  and  he  gives  shipping  instructions  and  distributes  the 
sugar  to  the  refineries  as  they  need  it  to  keep  operating. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Yes.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  having  placed  funds  in  the  banks  of  Cuba  to 
be  loaned  to  Cuban  planters  ?  Do  you  know  whether  anything  of 
that  sort  was  ever  done? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  did,  from  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  All  right. 

The  Chaieman.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  as  the  executor  of  your  father's 
estate,  you  have  control  of  the  letters  and  correspondence  and  written 
memoranda  that  he  left,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes ;  only  as  relates  to  his  personal  affairs. 

The  Chaieman.  Only  as  relates  to  his  personal  affairs  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  Does  that  correspondence  or  memoranda  or  rec- 
ords, or  whatever  they  are,  contain  any  papers  that  relate,  or  any 
letters  or  copies  of  letters  that  relate,  to  his  different  transactions  in 
the  sugar  business  ? 
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Mr.  Havemeybe.  Very  few.  I  have  never  read  them  all  over  care- 
fully. 

The  Chaieman.  Have  you  got,  in  the  records  which  you  control 
as  executor,  any  correspondence  or  other  written  memoranda  that 
relate  to  the  organization  of  the  original  sugar  refineries  trust  of 

Mr.  Havemeyeb.  I  think  not. 
The  Chaieman.  You  do  not  know  about  that? 
Mr.   Havemeyer.  I   am   quite  sure   I   have  not.     It  is   so   Ions 
back ^ 

The  Chaieman.  Have  you  anything  relating  to  the  formation  of ' 
the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Haveiieyee.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  call  that  a  personal 
matter.  He  kept  separate  copy  books,  and  those  are  in  the  possession 
or  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  What  was  the  name  of  the  first  company? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  The  Sugar  Eefineries  Co. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  books  and  records  would  be  with  the 
American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  they  are  not  personal. 

The  Chairman.  They  still  have  control  of  those? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  if  there  are  any. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is :  Among  the  private 
papers  of  your  father  are  there  any  letters  that  he  received  or  copies 
of  letters  that  he  wrote,  written  memoranda  of  any  kind,  relating  to 
the  formation  of  either  one  of  these  so-called  trusts  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  think  not.  There  may  be  a  few,  but  I  have  not 
gone  over  them,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  made  any  examination,  have  you, 
of  the  papers,  with  reference  to  that? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  There  are  very  few  books.  Mr.  Havemeyer  never 
kept  many  books. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  some  letters  that  he  kept,  did  he  not,  that 
were  more  or  less  personal? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Some  letters  that  are  personal ;  but  he  was  a  man 
that  was  not  inclined  to  keep  very  accurate  records  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  papers  or  letters  or  other  written 
memoranda  that  relate  to  this  National  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  None  except  what  are  in  this  bill  here,  a  copy  of 
which  is  here. 

Mr.  Closson.  There  are  some  letters,  and  so  forth,  copies  of  which 
are  set  out  in  our  answer  which  the  chairman  has. 

The  Chairman.  None  except  those? 

Mr.  Closson.  There  is  a  memorandum  of  some  securities  which 
Mr.  Havemeyer  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  the  three  companies, 
through  Howell,  Son  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  copies  of  letters  relating  to  the 
Michigan  Beet  Sugar  Co.? 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  any  of  his  transactions  in  the  beet-sugar 
line? 
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Mr.  Havemeyee.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  few,  but  Mr. 
Havemeyer's  correspondence  that  did  have  any  relation  to  that,  I 
think,  would  be  in  what  we  would  call  the  personal  company  copy 
book. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  most  of  it  is  in  the  records  of  the 
American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  at  present? 

Mr.  Havbmetee.  Yes;  the  larger  portion  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  large  volume  of  it  there,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Hatemeyee.  Well 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  there  is,  it  is  there?  Some  of  it,  how- 
t  ver,  might  be  in  your  hands  as  executor  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  To  pass,  for  a  moment,  to  another  subject,  I  will 
state  to  you  in  that  connection  that  before  we  finally  excuse  you  the 
committee  will  serve  you  with  a  subpoena  to  produce  such  of  these 
papers  as  you  have  for  the  information  of  the  committee.  You  need 
not  stay  here  to  answer  that  subpoena  now,  but  you  may  go  home 
and  look  over  these  papers  to  see  what  you  have  that  corresponds  to 
the  subpoena. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  this  15  cents  subtracted  from  the 
price  paid  to  the  Louisiana  planters  for  the  raw  sugar  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.?    Do  you  understand  what  that  is? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes;  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  It  represents  the  freight  to  New  York. 

The  Chaieman.  It  represents  the  freight  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  that  same  sugar  from  which  this  15 
cents  deduction  is  made  is  refined  right  in  New  Orleans,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes;  and  very  often  sold  at  that  concession  to 
the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Very  often?    Not  generally  though,  is  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Quite  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  the  New  Orleans  market 
is  generally  15  points  under  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  While  that  crop  is  going  out  there  is  very  often 
10  cents  a  hundred  pounds  difference  in  the  price  of  refined  sugar. 
I  testified  to  that  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  generally  while  the  Louisiana  crop  is 
being  marketed  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Quite  often;  and  due  to  overproduction,  partly, 
and  part  of  it  to  the  storing  expense  of  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Part  to  the  storing  expense  and  part  to  overpro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  HA^'EMEYEE.  Yes ;  the  desire  to  distribute  it. 

The  Chaieman.  The  people  of  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans  usually 
get  the  benefit  of  the  most  of  that  while  their  crop  is  being  marketed  ? 
The  consumers  of  refined  sugar  do  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Not  altogether.    I  say  partly. 

The  Chaieman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  That  is  a  difficult  question.  Not  more  than  one- 
half. 

The  Chairman.  Not  more  than  one-half? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Not  more  than  one-half. 
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The  Chairman.  I  did  not  catch  that  part  of  your  evidence  in 
which  you  said  that  while  the  Louisiana  crop  was  being  marketed 
the  New  Orleans  market  was  usually  10  points  under  New  York. 
You  did  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Mr.  Garrett  asked  me  if  there  was  ever  any  dif- 
ference in  price  between  the  different  local  refineries  and  I  told  him 
there  was. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  testimony — I  do  not  know 
by  which  witness — but  to  the  effect  that  prices  usually  coincided; 
were  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Havemeter.  They  are  very  often  the  same,  but  not  always. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  world's  price  of  raw  sugar  and 
the  world's  price  of  refined  sugar.  The  world's  price  of  sugar  is 
the  Hamburg  price,  plus  the  freight,  cost  of  transportation  to  what- 
ever point  it  has  to  be  carried  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  so  in  a  general  way,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Plus  the  duty,  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  the  duty  would  affect  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  would  here.  But  you  are  speaking  of  the 
world's  price  ?     It  would  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  world's  price,  of  course,  is  the  Hamburg 
price  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes.  Then,  as  it  affects  each  locality,  plus  the 
duty. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  right,  the  duty  added.  The  price  on 
which  things  are  based,  both  of  raw  sugar  and  refined  sugar,  is  the 
price  at  Hamburg — ^the  export  price — plus  the  freight,  plus  the  duty, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  And  then  less 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  The  Cuban  concession,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  consolidation,  competition,  as  bless- 
ings and  of  benefit  to  the  consumer.  If  consolidation  and  combina- 
tion were  perfect  and  all  of  any  one  business,  all  of  any  one  industry, 
were  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men,  would  you  consider 
that  a  blessing  to  the  people  who  had  to  buy  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Providing  it  was  properly  regulated. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  provided  he  did  right  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Naturally,  everybody  has  got  to  do  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  not  a  man's  natural  desire,  who  has  any- 
thing to  sell,  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No  ;  I  think  his  desire  is  to  do  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  ordinarily  the  men  who  control 
our  business  affairs  will  sell  for  what  is  a  reasonable  price,  without 
reference  to  whether  he  can  get  more  for  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  that  has  been  introduced  here  several 

tllUGS 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  introduced  here  several  times,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  concur  in  it. 
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Mr.  Havemeyeh.  You  ask  a  man  for  his  opinion  and  belief. 

The  Chaieman.  I  know  that.    Of  course,  that  is  just  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  that  we  would  be  perfectly  safe 
in  going  along  and  accepting  a  condition  of  consolidation  and  com- 
bination, on  the  theory  that  the  men  that  controlled  those  combina- 
tions and  consolidations  are  going  to  deal  rightly  with  us,  and  sell 
us  what  they  have  to  sell  and  what  we  must  buy  from  them,  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  and  will  not  exact  too  much  from  us  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes.  That  is  what  they  do  in  Germany,  and 
that  is  the  greatest  industrial  nation  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  charge  pretty  high  prices  over  there, 
too,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  hurt  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  very  poor  people  over  there — ^lots 
of  them,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  they  are  very  well  off  in  comparison  to 
what  they  would  have  been  if  those  things  had  not  existed. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  mere  theory.    The  other  is  a  fact. 
_  Mr.  Havemeyer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  big,  prominent  na- 
tion, and  that  it  is  at  the  zenith  as  an  industrial  nation. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  a  great  indus- 
trial nation,  and  they  are  pursuing  a  similar  policv,  in  a  way,  to  that 
which  we  have  been  talking  about.  The  German  organizations  are 
very  powerful? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Very. 

The  Chairman.  And  very  numerous? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes.     And  supported  by  the  Government. 

Th(f  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  American  combinations  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  HiVEMEYEE.  No;  I  wish  they  were.  There  raav  be  one  ex- 
ception to  that  support,  and  that  would  be  the  railroads." 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  there  is  an  exception  in  that 
case  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
exercises  a  very  fatherly  care  over  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a 
commission  to  exercise  a  fatherly  care  over  all  of  these  combinations 
and  companies? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  bad  idea. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  we  should  have  a  commission  to  fix 
prices  of  the  products  that  these  people  who  control  the  combina- 
tions and  consolidations  deal  in? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  to  fix  prices,  but  to  regulate  them,  possibly : 
yes. 

The  Chairjian.  You  said  something  just  now,  or  a  little  while 
ago,  when  you  were  discussing  this  theory  of  consolidation  and  com- 
bination which  you  have  advanced— and  this  was  purely  an  opinion, 
of  course— about  the  "  rule  of  reason."  I  rather  caught  your  mean- 
ing at  the  time  to  be  that  you  thought  combination  within  reasonable 
limits  was  right.  Was  that  right,  or  did  you  mean  combination  car- 
ried to  its  ultimate  analysis,  complete? 
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Mr.  Havemexee.  Not  to  unreasonable  limits;  no. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  would  you  think  it  was  reasonable 
for  any  one  man  or  any  one  set  of  men  to  control  the  entire  sugar  in- 
dustry of  the  country? 

Mr.  Havemexee.  I  do  not  think  they  could.  I  have  never  given 
thought  to  that. 

The  Chaieman.  I  know  that.  I  am  asking  you  a  theoretical  ques- 
tion now.  1    .     ,  T    T 1 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  have  never  considerea  it,  because  i  did  not 

think  it  practical. 

The  Chaieman.  In  other  words,  is  it  reasonable  for  any  one  man 
or  any  one  set  of  men  to  control  all  the  sugar  industry  of  the  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  I  think  it  is  possible. 

The  Chaieman.  I  say,  is  it  right  or  is  it  reasonable  or  is  it  safe  for 

the  public? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  It  can  be  reasonable ;  yes. 

The  Chaieman.  Is  it  safe  for  the  consuming  public? 

Mr  Havemeyee.  Of  course,  with  proper  regulation. 

The  Chaieman.  What  sort  of  regulation  ?  Regulation  as  to  price, 
some  check  on  the  price  they  can  exact  from  the  people  who  must 

buv  from  them  ?  , ,  ,  ,  •       .      i      i 

Mr  Havemeyee.  Perhaps.     That  would  be  a  question  to  develop. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  the  world's  production  of  raw  sugar  to- 
day?   Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Only  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  Approximate  it. 

Mr  Havemeyee.  I  think  it  is  about  12,000,000  tons. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  the  production  m  America  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  The  production?  .      .     ,,  ■  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  production,  yes,  sir,  m  this  country, 
of  raw  sugar — both  beet  and  cane. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Beet  is  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Well 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  It  is  about  750,000  tons. 

The  Chaieman.  That  includes  beets  and  cane,  does  it  noU 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes.    Beet  is  not  raw  sugar,  though.    It  includes 
everything  in  America,  as  I  understand  it-everythmg  m  the  Umted 

^*tS'  Chaieman.  That  is  what  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  pro- 
duction? „„   .     ,      ft^„  ^nn 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  Well,  as  12,000,000  is  to  750,000. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  can  figure  that  for  ourselves  As  1 
understood  a  little  while  ago,  when  you  were  testifying  on  the  sub- 
iec^-Mr.  Malby  was  asking  question^you  said  that  in  the  inven- 
tory of  your  father's  estate  $7,600,000  of  this  common  stock  of  the 
National  was  not  included  at  any  figure. 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  It  was  not.  j    „„„ 

The  Chaieman.  Because  it  was  the  property  of  yourself  and  your 

listers " 

Mr.  Havemeyee.  That  is  so. 
The  Chaieman.  Under  the  trust? 
Mr.  Havemeyee.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  amount  you  gave  as  the  appraised  vahie 
of  the  estate  was  exclusive  of  this  $7,600,000  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyek.  Yes ;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  estate. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  the  committee  will  excuse  you 
now,  with  its  thanks  for  your  prompt  and  courteous  response  to 
questions  propounded,  but  with  the  request  that  you  do  not  leave 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  and  that  you  are  not  relieved 
from  attendance  until  a  copy  of  this  subpoena  duces  tecum  is  handed 
to  you  by  the  clerk,  so  that  you  can  send  us  those  papers  to  which  I 
have  heretofore  referred. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  wish  to  thank  you  gentlemen  for  the  considera- 
tion you  have  given  me.     I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Closson.  In  connection  with  the  five-year  voting  trust  which 
was  mentioned  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  for  your 
information  that  the  reason  for  that  five-year  period  was  that  the 
laws  of  New  York  prohibit  such  a  trust  for  more  than  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.     I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  under  the  terms  of  this  resolu- 
tion under  which  this  committee  was  organized  and  under  which  it 
IS  now  proceeding,  we  are  authorized  to  take  evidence  either  by  the 
whole  committee  or  by  any  subcommittee;  and  the  chair  would  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  for  some  member  to  present 
a  motion  that  at  any  time  in  the  absence  of  a  quorum  such  members 
as  are  present  may  proceed  to  act  as  a  subcommittee  and  take  the 
evidence  There  is  a  vast  volume  of  the  evidence  to  be  taken,  and 
It  we  delay  at  all  m  the  matter  we  will  not  get  through  within  anv 
reasonable  time.  ^ 

Mr.  Garreit.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion,  and  I  make 
the  motion. 

The  Chairman  Is  there  any  objection  to  it,  gentlemen?  If  not, 
It  IS  ordered  that  hereafter  not  only  the  whole  committee  can  sit,  but 
any  number  of  the  committee  as  a  subcommittee.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  say  not  less  than  three  ?  f       c  nau 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes.     I  will  modify  my  motion  to  that  extent. 

Ihe  Chairman.  It  is  ordered,  then,  that  hereafter  any  members 
take  tes't°m?ny     '  "  '  '"'  """^  '^*  ^'  ^  subcommittee  and 

The  next  witness  we  will  call  is  Mr.  Warren. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  B.  WARREN. 

amSaf&s'^T"^  '"'  '"''  '""'  '^  '^'  °'^"™^"'  ^^^  ^"■ 

namtSradXs"  ptas^^^^^"'  ^'''  ^^"  ^"'^  ^^^  ^P^*-  ^-^^  '^'^ 

Mr.  Warren.  Charles  B.  Warren,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Co  J      (-HAIRMAN.  Are  you  an  officer  of  the  Michigan  Beet  Sugar 

Tb";^™^'  ^  ^v  ^^''^'■^^  ''""'^f  ^  ^^^  ^^I'i  *lie  office  of  president. 
MSfganTerSuga^Co.r  P""'^"'  ^"'^  ^^^^^^^  ^--'^  "^  ^^^ 
Mr.  Warren.  Of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.;  not  "Beet  Sugar"  Go 
The  Chairma^  Of  course  it  is  a  beet-suga^  concern  ?         " 

it^caSrMlSg^i'SugrSf  ^^^^^^  '  '^^^^-^"^^^  ^^-™  b"^ 
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The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  principal  office  of  that  company? 

Mr.  "Wabeek.  Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  in  Detroit,  Mr.  Warren? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Your  own  office  is  in  Detroit  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  My  office  is  in  Detroit ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  office  as  an  attorney  is  in  Detroit  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  company  has  no  office  in  Detroit? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  company  has  a  branch  office  in  Detroit. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  other  executive  officers  of  the  Michi- 
gan Sugar  Co.? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 
consists  of  Benjamin  Boutell,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  C  F.  Bach,  Sebe- 
waing,  Mich. ;  Clarence  A.  Black,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  H.  A.  Douglas, 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  Benton  Hanchett,  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  Watts  S.  Hum- 
phrey, Saginaw,  Mich.;  Charles  H.  Hodges,  Detroit,  Mich.;  F.  E. 
Hathaway,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  W.  T.  Knowlton,  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  Cyrus 

E.  Lothrop,  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  Gilbert  W.  Lee,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  George 
B.  Morley,  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  George  Peck,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Gil  more  G. 
Scranton,  Croswell,  Mich. ;  W.  H.  Wallace,  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  A.  W. 
Wright,  Alma,  Mich. ;  Charles  B.  Warren,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  directors  have  you  got? 

Mr.  Waeren.  I  think  that  counts  up  to  17. 

The  Chairman.  And  will  you  give  the  executive  officers,  now, 
please  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  executive  officers  are:  Myself,  president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  company ;  first  vice  president,  A.  W.  Wright, 
Alma,  Mich.;  second  vice  president,  George  B.  Morley,  Saginaw, 
Mich. ;  third  vice  president,  George  Peck,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  secretary, 

F.  E.  Hathaway,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  treasurer  and  assistant  secretary, 
H.  A.  Douglas,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  general  manager,  W.  H.  Wallace, 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  plants  does  this  company  operate? 

Mr.  Warren.  Six  sugar  factories,  six  by-product  pulp  factories, 
and  one  vinegar  factory,  as  a  by-product  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  names  and  locations  of  each  of 
those  factories? 

Mr.  Warren.'  The  name  is  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  The  locations 
are  as  follows :  One  at  Alma ;  one  at  Carlton,  which  is  practically  a 
part  of  Saginaw ;  one  in  Essexville,  which  is  practically  a  part  of 
Bay  City. 

Mr.  Baker.  Known  as  Bay  City,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  but  really  not  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Bay  City.    And  Carlton  is  not,  either,  is  it,  Mr.  Fordney? 

Mr.  Foedney.  No. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  As  I  have  said,  there  is  one  in  Alma,  one  in  Carlton, 
one  in  Essexville,  one  in  Bay  City;  and  there  is  one  in  Sebewaing, 
one  in  Croswell,  and  one  in  Caro,  Mich.  The  by-product  plants  are 
located,  all  of  them,  in  these  same  places.  All  of  those  places  are  in 
Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  capacity  of  each  one  of  these 

factories  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  I  can. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  They  are  in  process  of  enlargement. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  their  present  capacity. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  will  give  the  capacity  for  this  next  campaign,  for 
instance. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  next  sugar  campaign;  not  for  the  po- 
litical campaign.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes;  for  the  sugar  campaign.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  af  Carlton  is,  approximately,  900  or  950  tons  a  day;  the  capa- 
city of  the  Bay  City  plant,  approximately,  1,400  or  1,500  tons  a  day ; 
the  capacity  of  the  Alma  plant  is  about  900  tons  a  day ;  the  capacity 
of  Caro,  about  1,100  or  1,200  tons;  the  capacity  of  the  Sebewaing 
plant,  about  750  tons ;  and  of  the  Croswell,  about  650  tons  a  day. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  In  speaking  of  those  capacities  you  mean  the  slicing 
capacity  of  beets? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  mean  the  capacity  to  slice  that  many  tons  of  beets 
per  day. 

The  Chairman.  The  capacity  to  slice  that  many  tons  of  beets  per 
day;  yes.    I  understood  that. 

What  is  the  total  capitalization  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  The  total  authorized  capitalization  is  $12,500,000. 
The  total  issued  capitalization  is  $11,174,600. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  j^ou  were  connected  with  the  beet-sugar 
industry  in  1899,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  first  had  anything  to  do  with  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry as  an  investor,  in  1899,  I  believe. 

The  Chaieman.  As  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Peninsula 
Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  As  one  of  the  original  subscribers  of  the  Peninsula 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  with  a  plant  at  Caro. 

The  Chaieman.  You  subscribed  to  500  shares  of  stock? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  could  not  say  without  first  reading  the  articles; 
but  if  you  have  them  in  front  of  you 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  in  relation  to  your  company.  ~  This  is 
another  record. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  would  not  say  what  I  subscribed  to. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  substantially  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  so.  I  later  held  more  than  that,  however. 
What  I  subscribed  for  at  that  time  I  could  not  remember  as  distin- 
guished from  what  I  subsequently  owned. 

The  Chairman.  By  1902  had  you  acquired  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  that  stock  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  1902  I  owned  more  of  the  stock  of  the  Peninsula 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  individually. 

The  Chaieman.  How  much  as  trustee? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  never  held  any  stock  as  trustee  for  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  make  your  return  to  the 

Mr.  Warren.  There  were  stock  certificates  held  in  my  name  which 
were  not  transferred  by  the  owners,  perhaps ;  but  I  never  held  any 
stock  as  trustee  for  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  In  1902  did  you  not  make  a  return  to  the  tax 
office  or  to  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in 
which  you  stated  that  you  held  26,667  shares  of  that  stock  as  trustee? 
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Mr.  Waeeen.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  signed  no  such  report.  If  it 
was  signed,  it  was  incorrect.  No  stock  certificate  was  ever  made  out 
to  me  as  trustee,  and  my  signature  is  not  on  any  such  report  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  present  holdings  of  stock  in  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  own  $455,000  worth  of  its  stock. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  shares  does  that  make  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  individual  holding,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hold  any  stock  now  as  trustee  for  any- 
body? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not,  nor  is  there  any  stock  in  my  name  that  I 
do  not  own. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  stock  in  your  name  that  you  do  not 
own? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  1902  did  you  make  any  return  to  the  corporate 
authorities  of  Michigan  on  these  26,667  shares  of  this  stock  of  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.? 

Mr.  Warren.  You  are  mixing  the  two  corporations.  There  was 
no  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  in  1902. 

The  Chairman.  The  Peninsula,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  company  is  not  in  existence  at  the  present  time. 
I  hold  no  stock  in  the  Peninsula  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  In  1902  I  am  speaking  about.  It  was  in  existence 
in  1902,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Peninsula  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  say  you  or  that  company  made  a  return 
to  the  corporate  authorities  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  they  filed  an  annual  report. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  annual  report  show  that  26,667 
shares  of  stock  stood  in  your  name? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  could  not  say.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
stood  in  my  name 

The  Chairman.  As  trustee? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir ;  there  never  was  any  stock  certificate  issued 
to  me  as  trustee. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  report  does  not  show  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  If  the  report  shows  it,  it  is  wrong,  I  say. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  By  1902  did  you  have  any  stock  hold- 
ings in  the  other  seven  beet-sugar  companies  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  If  you  will  ask  me,  if  you  have  a  memorandum  there, 
I  will  answer  the  questions.  I  can  not  tell  1902  from  other  years.  It 
is  a  long  while  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  this  statement  here,  and  I  think  it  has 
some  foundation — from  the  corporate  records.  Whether  it  is  right 
or  not,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  is  to  the  effect  that,  by  1902,  your 
stock  holdings  in  seven  beet-sugar  companies  in  Michigan  had  in- 
creased to  87,167  shares;  that  appears  from  the  corporate  records 
of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
I  will  find  out. 

Mr.  Warren.  In  1902? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  is  that  true  or  not? 
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Mr.  Waeeen.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  anywhere  near  the  truth? 

Mr.  Wareen.  I  presume  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  own  that  stock — 87,167  shares — yourself? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir ;  not  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  appear  in  your  name — as  trustee 
then? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  did  not.    I  never  held  any  stock  as  trustee. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  it  appear  in  your  name,  then  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  acquired  the  stock,  and  the  stock  certificates  were 
indorsed  in  blank  and  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  For  whom  did  you  acquire  that  stock? 

Mr.  Warren.  Some  of  that  stock  I  owned  personally,  and  the 
stock  that  I  did  not  own  personally  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Havemeyer 
and  his  associates,  or  whoever  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  want  to  get 
at. 

Mr.  Warben.  Yes.  All  I  was  correcting,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the 
statement  that  any  stock  certificate  was  ever  issued  to  me  as  trustee. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  mere  technicality.  After  all,  this 
stock  stood  in  your  name,  and  was  indorsed  in  blank  to  these  gentle- 
men of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  all  in  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  named  them.  Who  did  you  say — Mr.  Have- 
meyer and  who  else? 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  Havemeyer  conducted  the  negotiations. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  bought  them  for  Mr.  Henry 
O.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Warren.  For  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  his  associates  in  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.;  and  once  in  a  while  they  bought 
ciirGCtJ. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  87,167  shares  to  which  reference  is 
made  represented  their  interest  in  the  concern? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  because  that  probably  includes  my  own. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  except  the  four  hundred  and  some  odd  thou- 
sand you  had  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No ;  I  did  not  have  any  400,000  shares.  There  was 
no  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  then. 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  was  the  Peninsula.  There  were  seven 
separate  companies  then? 

Mr.  Warren.  Six.  There  might  have  been  more  than  seven  that 
1  was  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  seven  that  you  were  interested  in  ac- 
cording to  this  report. 

Mr.  Warren.  Seven  or  eight. 

The  Chairman.  In  1906,  according  to  the  statement  made  in  this 
report,  the  public  records  showed  your  holdings  in  these  companies 
as  271,840  shares.  Except  your  own  individual  holdings,  the  vol- 
ume of  which  you  have  described,  that  was  the  Havemeyer  transac- 
tion still?     You  acted  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Warren.  No ;  I  was  not  his  agent.  I  would  not  regard  myself 
as  the  agent  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  how  you  would  regard  yourself. 
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Mr._  Warren.  When  they  got  to  negotiating,  sometimes  they  would 
negotiate  themselves;  in  general,  they  participated  in  the  negotia- 
tions at  all  times.  I  examined  the  legal  title  of  the  corporations, 
and  their  condition,  and  my  office  assisted  in  various  work  that  was 
performed;  and  the  stock  transaction  was  completed  always  with 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  the  stock  was  left  in  your  name 
when,  really,  you  were  doing  it  for  Mr.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Warren.  And  the  stock  certificates  issued  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Transferred  by  you  in  blank  to  Mr.  Havemeyer, 
and  the  corporate  records  left  to  show  the  stock  in  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  corporate  records  showed  the  stock  in  my  name, 
the  corporation  knowing  always  whose  stock  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  records  of  that  in  the  minutes? 

Mr.  Warren.  Negotiations  were  always  conducted  directly  with 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  company,  and  never  with  the  individual 
stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  when  you  were  buying  these  large 
blocks  of  shares  for  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  his  associates,  you  would 
notify  the  directors  whom  you  were  buying  for? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  done  through  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  that  through  the  board  of  directors  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  their  minutes  showed  that 
or  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  Avould  not,  because  it  would  be  an  individual 
transaction.    They  would  part  with  their  individual  property. 

The  Chairman.  You  dealt  with  the  directors  individually  and  not 
as  directors? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  dealt  with  them  so  that  the  whole  board  of 
directors  would  know. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  whole  board  of  directors  would  know 
who  you  were  buying  for  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  and  so  that  all  the  stockholders  would  have  a 
chance  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  directors  put  that  on  the  minutes? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  would  be  no  reason  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  all  the  stockholders  would  have 
a  chance? 

Mr.  Warren.  Because  every  stockholder  always  sold  his  property. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  work  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  By  individual  requests  of  the  stockholders,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  records  of  the  corporation  show  some- 
thing like  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  You  could  not  get  that  on  the  record  of  a  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  No.    How? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  you  to  explain  hoW  you  would  keep 
it  off. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  an  individual  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  an  official  transaction 
with  the  directors? 

Mr  Warren.  For  instance,  Mr.  Wright,  o-f  Alma,  sold  something 
less  than  half  of  the  stock  of  his  stockholders.    The  negotiations  were 
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conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  company, 
and  after  they  were  closed 

The  Chairman.  I  can  understand  that. 

Mr.  Waeeen  (continuing).  He  collected  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  we  can  make  better  speed  by  going 
on.    I  can  understand  that. 

While  the  directors  were  informed,  and  were  informed  because 
they  were  directors,  no  corporate  action  was  sought  in  the  premises 
about  it.    Is  that  the  correct  distinction? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  That  is  right. 

The  Chaieman.  I  think  we  understand  that. 

Now,  in  1904  you  did  a  little  combining  out  in  Michigan  for  all 
of  these  companies  that  previously  had  been  operating  independently  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  In  1904? 

The  Chaieman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  To  what  do  you  refer? 

The  Chaieman.  I  mean  the  organization  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No.    The  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  was  organized  in  1906. 

The  Chaieman.  What  sort  of  an  organization  was  that  that  was 
effected  in  1904,  then  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No  organization  was  effected  in  1904. 

The  Chairman.  Listen  to  this  statement,  and  see  how  much  truth, 
or  how  little  there  is  in  it  [reading]  : 

In  1904  there  was  an  organization  efCected  whereby  the  Bay  City  Sugar 
Co.,  the  Peninsula  Sugar  Keflning  Co.,  the  Alma  Sugar  Co.,  the  Saginaw  Valley 
Sugar  Co.,  the  Sebewaing  Sugar  Eeflning  Co.,  the  Sanilac  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
and  Tawas  Sugar  Co.,  having  a  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  about  $5,800,000, 
were  brought  under  one  management. 

Is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  That  is  not  true. 

The  Chaieman.  They  were  not  brought  under  one  management  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  a  board  of  control  agreed  upon  by 
these  companies  in  1904? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  There  was  an  attempt  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that?  Tell  us  about  that.  That  is 
what  I  am  driving  at. 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  there  was  an  attempt,  about  that  time,  in  1904, 
to  pull  these  plants,  which  were  very  closely  located,  into  better- 
shape,  because  they  were  not  in  good  shape,  by  some  sort  of  better 
management. 

The  Cpiairman.  Why  could  not  that  be  done  for  each  one  sepa- 
rately ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Because  it  costs  too  much  money. 

The  Chaieman.  How  did  they  get  together? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  did  not  finish  my  answer.     I  say  the  attempt  failed. 

The  Chaieman.  All  right.  What  was  done  in  pursuance  of  the 
attempt  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  They  named  a  committee,  which  did  not  act. 

The  Chaieman.  Let  us  see.  You  were  at  the  head  of  that  com- 
mittee, were  you  not? 

Mr.  Waeren.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  ever  met. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  Were  you 
at  the  head  of  that  committee  that  waS  named? 
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Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  member? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  was  a  member;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  scheme  did  not  work? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Why  didn't  it? 

Mr.  Warren.  Because  the  separate  managements  were  left,  and 
there  was  not  any  way  of  enforcing  anything.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors had  power  over  the  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  Each  fellow  was  a  little  too  independent? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  man  who  knew  his  business  could  not  get  the 
man  who  did  not  know  it  to  change  his  factory  so  that  it  would 
extract  more  sugar  from  the  beet,  because  the  man  that  did  not  know 
thought  he  did  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  statement  in  this  report  I  am  reading 
from,  that  in  1904  the  total  authorized  stock  of  these  companies 
whose  names  I  read  you  was  $5,800,000  correct  or  incorrect  ?  Is  that 
correct  or  incorrect  as  to  the  amount  of  the  capitalization  of  these 
companies  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  could  not  tell  that  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  memorandum  that  j'ou  can  tell  it 
from  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  think  of  it  later  and  put  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  that  can  be  done  later. 

Mr.  Warren.  If  you  will  give  me  the  names  of  the  corporations 
to  which  you  refer. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  give  them  to  you  right  now :  The  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Sugar  Co.,  Peninsula  Sugar  Kefining  Co.,  Alma  Sugar  Co., 
tlie  Saginaw  Valley  Sugar  Co.,  the  Sebewaing  Sugar  Eefining  Co., 
the  Sanilac  Sugar  Kefining  Co.,  and  the  Tawas.  That  is  six,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  seven.  The  Tawas  was  a  failure  and  never 
went  into  the 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  go  into  the  final  combination? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  did  not  go  into  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  organization  of  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  that  was  effected  in  1906,  which  was  effected  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  six  companies  that  I  have  named— the  companies 
first  named,  leaving  out  the  Tawas,  which,  you  say,  did  not  go  in. 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  I  will  explain  how  it  was  eff'ected  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  do  that  right  now. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  corporations  that  sold  their  assets  to  the  Michi- 
gan Sugar  Co.  were  the  Bay  Citj^  (Mich.)  Sugar  Co.,  the  Peninsula 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  Alma  Sugar  Co.,  the  Saginaw  Valley  Sugar 
Co.,  the  Sebewaing  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  the  Sanilac  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  those  I  have  named,  exactly. 

Mr.  Warren.  Except  the  Tawas ;  yes. 

First,  the  following  men  were  appointed  to  represent  their  re- 
spective stockholders:  Arthur  Hill,  of  Saginaw,  and  Benjamin 
Boutell,  of  Bay  City,  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Saginaw  Valley 
Sugar  Co.  stockholders,  and  all  the  stockholders  of  the  Saginaw  Val- 
ley Sugar  Co.  indorsed  their  stock  in  blank  and  delivered  it  to  Mr. 
Hill  and  Mr.  Boutell  to  be  exchanged  for  such  price  and  such  con- 
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sideration  as,  in  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Boutell,  they 
wish  to  receive  for  it. 

The  stock  of  the  Sanilac  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  delivered  to 
George  Peck  and  G.  G.  Scranton  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  stock  in  the  Alma  Sugar  Co.  was  delivered  to  A.  W.  Wright 
and  W.  T.  Knowlton  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  stock  in  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Sugar  Co.  was  delivered  to 
W.  L.  Churchill  and  N.  B.  Bradley  for  the  same  purposes ;  and  the 
stock  of  the  Sebewaing  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  was  delivered  to  Watts 
S.  Humphrey  and  George  B.  Morley  for  the  same  purposes;  and  the 
stock  m  the  Peninsula  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  was  given  to  Henry  B. 
Joy  and  Gilbert  W.  Lee  for  the  same  purposes. 

Those  12  men  acted  for  those  6  corporations— 2  men  for  each  cor- 
poration. 

Those  men  are  residents  and  business  men  of  Saginaw  Valley  and 
Detroit.  They  are  men,  all  of  them,  of  great  prominence  in  the 
State,  and  they  were  intrusted  by  the  stockholders  because  they  be- 
lieved in  them. 

Those  men  met  and  agreed  upon  valuations  which  they  would 
mutually  allow  the  other  man  to  receive  for  his  property. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  did  that  fix  the  total  corporate  caipitali. 
zation  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen  (continuing).  Those  12  men,  in  conjunction  with 
Thomas  Harvey,  of  Saginaw,  myself,  Benton  Hanchett,  of  Saginaw, 
\Villiam  H.  Wallace,  who  became  the  general  manager,  and  F.  R. 
Hathaway,  became  the  organizers  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  capitalize  it  at? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  preliminary  capitalization  of  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  started  and  getting  an  organi- 
zation, was  $62,500.  t=         &  & 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  when  it  got  this  organization,  what 
Avas  it? 

Mr.  Warren.  When  it  got  its  organization  it  was  $62,500. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  its  present  capitalization  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  No. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 
Mr.  Warren.  It  was  organized  for  $62,500. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  purely  nominal? 

Mr  Warren.  Yes;  and  the  stock  was  subscribed  practicallv 
equally  by  those  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  By  those  six  companies? 
Mr.  Warren.  No  ;  not  at  all ;  by  those  individuals. 
The  Chairman.  By  the  15— was  that  the  number? 
Mr.  Warren.  By  the  12,  with  the  5  added. 
The  Chairman.  By  the  17? 

.3^-  ^KK^N-  Seventeen;  yes.  The  articles  were  amended  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1906 ■ 

The  Chairman.  How  long  after  the  incorporation  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  incorporation  was  in  August,  1906.  The  arti- 
cles were  amended  in  October,  1906,  and  authorized  a  capital  stock 
of:  Preferred,  $5,000,000;  common,  $7,500,000;  which  is  its  present 
capital  stock.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  million  and  a  half  dollars? 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  Avhich  is  its  present  stock,  as  I  said. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  increased  since  then? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  read  the  statements  in  the  bill  filed 
by  Mr.  Wise,  district  attorney  of  the  southern  district  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  there  he  states  that  the  capital  stock  is 
$9,237,000. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  issued. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  exactly. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  gave  the  issued  capital  stock  a  little  while  ago,  in 
answer  to  one  of  your  questions.  I  gave  the  authorized  capital  and 
I  gave  the  issued  capital. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  catch  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  did  give  it  a  wljile  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  was  my  own  lack  of  attention.  I 
did  not  catch  it.     Just  give  it  again,  please,  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  authorized  capital  is  $12,500,000  and  the  issued 
$11,174,600. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  nearly  two  million  more  than  the  figures 
fixed  by  Mr.  Wise,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wareen.  I  do  not  remember  the  figures.    These  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  stock  has  actually  issued  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  in  the  hands  of  bona  fide  stockholders? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  At  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.,  held  the  6th  day  of  September,  1906,  H.  W.  Wright, 
George  B.  Morley,  N.  B.  Bradley,  W.  L.  Churchill,  Charles  B.  War- 
ren, George  Peck,  W.  T.  Knowlton,  William  H.  Wallace,  Thomas 
Harvey,  Watts  S.  Humphrey,  Arthur  Hill,  Benjamin  Boutell,  G.  G. 
Scranton,  Frederick  E.  Hathaway  were  present  in  person,  and  Gilbert 
W.  Lee  and  Henry  B.  Joy  were  represented  by  Frederick  W.  Dennis 
as  proxy. 

At  that  meeting  they  elected  the  following  board  of  directors :  Thos. 
Harvey,  W.  L.  Churchill,  George  Peck,  Charles  B.  Warren,  N.  B. 
Bradley,  G.  G.  Scranton,  Benjamin  Boutell,  George  B.  Morley, 
Gilbert  W.  Lee,  William  H.  Wallace,  W.  T.  Knowlton,  Henry  B.  Joy, 
Watts  S.  Humphrey,  F.  E.  Hathaway,  Benton  Hanchett,  A.  W. 
Wright. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  which  was  the  following  day 

Mr.  Raker.  This  was  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes ;  on  the  7th  of  September,  1906,  the  stockholders 
of  the  company,  present  as  above,  practically,  or  if  not,  by  proxy— 
they  were  all  present  except  one  the  next  day,  and  one  proxy  added— 
having  met  informally  the  day  before  and  confirmed  these  values 
that  were  placed  upon  the  respective  properties,  they  voted  as  stock- 
holders to  buy  the  assets  of  the  six  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  agreed  values? 

Mr.  Warren.  At  the  values  which  these  12  men  had  agreed  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Give  me  the  stock  distribution  among  the  com- 

Mr.  Waeeen.  These  12  men,  as  I  have  stated,  held  all  the  stock 
then,  it  having  been  indorsed  in  blank  by  all  the  stockholders;  and 
every  stockholder  in  those  six  corporations— and  there  were  hun- 
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dreds  of  them — delivered  their  stock  certificates,  every  one  of  them, 
without  any  agreements  at  all,  simply  reposing  confidence  in  these 
men. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  but  they  were  rights  that  could  have  been 
enforced  in  any  court  in  Michigan,  or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Certainly ;  but  it  was  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  disagreement  among  the  stock- 
holders, you  mean? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  all  getting  pretty  well  paid  for  their 
proportion  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  any  more  than  they  possessed  in  the  first  place. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  question  I  want  to  go  into  in  just  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  property  was  purchased  of  these  six  corpora- 
tions by  delivering  the  amount  of  stock  in  the  corporation  which  was 
agreed  to  be  delivered  for  the  assets  of  the  separate  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Warren.  And  the  12  men  who  held  the  old  stock  surrendred 
the  old  stock  certificates  and  took  out  new'  stock  certificates  in 
the  names  of  the  old  stockholders  in  proportion  to  their  holdings, 
and  the  new  stock  was  delivered  to  every  stockholder  in  proportion 
to  what  he  was  entitled  to. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Warren.  No  stock  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  was  issued  to 
anybody_  for  promotion ;  no  stock  was  issued  to  anybody  for  a  bonus 
of  any  kind,  character,  or  description  to  cover  legal  fees  or  any  serv- 
ices of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  on  that  point,  maybe  we  can  get  along  a 
little  better  by  my  asking  you  a  few  questions. 

As  I  understood  that  statement,  the  owners  of  these  six  different 
factories  that  combined  in  1906  to  form  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Warren.  They  sold  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  sold  out  to  form  it.  It  makes  no  difference. 
I  am  not  caring  about  the  word.  I  will  take  your  word,  if  you  like 
it  better.  They  sold  out,,  then,  to  the  company  that  succeeded  them 
all,  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  and  agreed  with  each  other  on  the  valu- 
ation that  each  one  of  the  plants  was  to  be  given  in  this  consolidation  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  These  12  men  did ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  These  12  men  were  taken  because  they  Were  stock- 
holders, each  2  of  them  in  the  constituent  companies,  were  they  not,? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  idea  was  that  each  fellow  was  to  pass 
his  own  property  and  the  other  fellow's  too  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  would  all  value  each  other's  property? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  was  no  way  of  getting  them  together  unless 
it  was  mutually  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  To  illustrate  it  so  that  the  committee  will  un- 
derstand it  plainly,  and  that  is  what  I  am  after:  Say  we  six  gentle- 
men sitting  along  here  were  the  six  factories.  I  would  say  to  the 
other  five,  "  Here  is  my  factory.  You  can  have  it  for  so  much  pro- 
vided we  agree  on  what  each  one  of  us  shall  get  for  his  factory." 
That  is  substantially  what  it  was? 
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Mr.  Waeren.  I  suppose  that  is  substantially  the  way  they  con- 
ducted the  negotiations. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  it,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Waeben.  I  was  not  one  of  the  12.     I  was  their  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  knew  pretty  well  what  was  going  on. 
When  they  were  distributing  this  stock  in  the  company  that  these 
constituents  finally  formed  by  this  process  of  legerdemain,  which 
you  call  "selling  out,"  in  which  no  money  passed,  will  you  tell  me 
what  proportion  of  the  stock  each  company  got?  And  when  I  say 
each  company,  I  mean  the  stockholders  of  that  company  as  a  cor- 
porate entity. 

Take,  first,  the  Alma  Sugar  Co.     What  did  it  get? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures  off  hand  correctly.  I 
can  furnish  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  memorandum  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  need  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  can  get  you  on  that.  You  have  a  memo- 
randum with  you  in  regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  may  be  you  know  whether  these  figures  are 
substantially  right.     I  will  read  them  to  you  from  this  report. 

Mr.  Warren.  Very  well.     Go  ahead,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Alma  Sugar  Co.  got  65,000  shares,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  should  say  that  was  incorrect. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  say  that  was  incorrect  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Substantially  incorrect? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  should  say  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Saginaw  Valley  Sugar  Co.  got  97,687  shares? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  should  say  that  is  incorrect. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  shares  were  issued  then?  Evidently 
this  is  not  a  correct  table? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  will  give  you  the  correct  figures. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  shares  were  issued  by  this  company? 
Not  when  they  issued  the  $62,000  nominal  capital,  but  when  they 
went  to  divide  up  the  stock? 

Mr.  Warren.  $9,237,700  was  the  capital  stock. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  up  to  eleven  million?  By  im- 
provements, or  increases  for  expansion? 

Mr.  Warren.  Bv  increases  for  expansion. 

The  Chairman. "9,237,700  shares? 

Mr.  Warren.  You  say  "  shares,"  you  mean  "  dollars  "  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  dollars  of  stock. 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  made  how  many  shares? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  would  make  92,370  shares. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  can  give,  at  a  later  period,  the  figures 
as  to  what  each  one  of  the  companies  got? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  prepare  that  table,  I  will  ask  you  to 
prepare,  in  connection  with  it,  the  statement  of  how  many  of  those 
shares  went  to  C.  B.  Warren  in  any  way,  either  individually  or  as  a 
representative  of  anybody  else,  and  how  many  were  held  by  Arthur 
Donner  and  C.  E.  Heike,  in  each  company. 
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Mr.  Waeren.  To  illustrate  what  was  done,  I  will  take  the  Sagi- 
naw Valley  Capital  Stock.     I  remember  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Please  do  so. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Saginaw  Valley  capital  stock  was  $1,150,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  what  they  got  out  of  the  nine  million? 

Mr.  Warren.  No  ;  that  was  their  capital  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  what  they  were  capitalized  at  when  they 
went  into  this  arrangement,  or  whatever  you  call  it  1 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  And  they  got  practically  $1,150,000  of  stock 
in  the  new  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  They  got  about  dollar  for  dollar,  then? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  they  got  about  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  Cpiairman.  What  percentage  of  that  stock  did  C.  H.  Warren 
get? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  not  give  that.     I  will  prepare  that  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  the  figures  on  any  one  of  the 
six  constituent  companies  besides  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Bay  City  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s  stock  was 
$1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  And  that  company  got  about  $1,200,000  worth  of 
stock  for  that  million. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  rather  get  these  figures  exact  before 
putting  them  in,  further  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  will  put  them  in  exactly  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  them  substantially  now  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Some  of  them.  The  Peninsula  Refining  Co.'s  capital 
stock  was  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  And  it  had  a  bond  issue  that  remained  unpaid  and 
also  had  debts.  That  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  say  something  about 
this  now — to  explain  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  In  the  case  of  a  company  that  had  a  bond  issue  or 
in  the  case  of  a  company  that  had  debts,  the  new  company  assumed 
all  those  debts. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  bond  issue? 

Mr.  Warren.  Everything.     It  assumed  all  liabilities. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  So  that  when  the  new  company  'bought  for  stock,  as 
under  the  Michigan  statutes  it  is  entitled  to  do,  the  assets  of  the  other 
corporation,  it  issued  stock  for  the  agreed  valuation  which  it  was  to 
pay  for  the  property  and  assumed  its  debts,  and  in  some  cases  the 
debts  were  almost  as  uauch  as  the  remainder  of  the  assets. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  would  not  get  much  stock,  in  that  case, 
would  they  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  that  case  it  would  cut  their  stockholdings  down, 
and  an  opportunity  was  given  to  them  to  subscribe,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  cover  their  losses. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly;  to  let  them  come  in,  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Warren.  They  had  been  losing  money.  The  Saginaw  Valley 
had  lost  money,  desperately. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Warren.  Because  of  bad  management,  poor  weather,  and  the 
low  price  of  sugar. 
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The  Chairman.  And  too  much  competition  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No,  sir.  Largely  because  of  poor  management,  and 
some  dishonesty;  a  good  deal  of  it.  And  the  Peninsula  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  was  not  making  money ;  had  not  paid  dividends  for  some 
two  or  three  years.  The  Bay  City  Co.  was  not  paying  dividends 
and  was  in  debt.  The  Sanilac  Co.  had  a  bond  issue  and  OAved  over 
$200,000,  besides  its  bond  issue.  They  were  all  in  bad  shape  except 
the  Alma  and  the  Sebewaing. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  for  taking  a  recess  has  arrived,  but 
before  adjournment  I  will  request  you,  Mr.  Warren,  if  you  will, 
during  the  noon  recess  to  get  that  table  up  for  us.  We  meet  again 
at  2.30. 

Mr.  Warben.  Yes. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1911. 
The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHAELES  B.  WAEKEN— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Warren, 
when  we  adjourned  for  the  noon  recess,  you  said  that  you  could  get 
up  a  certain  table  for  us  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  do  that  yet  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes ;  I  have  that,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  to  me  personally  before  this  session 
was  begun  that  there  was  a  certain  correction  you  wanted  to  make 
about  a  statement  made  by  you  this  morning. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  said  this  morning  that  I  oAvned  $455,000  worth  of 
the  stock.    I  own  $445,000  worth  instead  of  $455,000  worth. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Now,  with  that  correction  made,  you 
might  proceed. 

Mr.  Wareen.  The  information  you  asked  for  before  luncheon  is, 
what  stock  in  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Sugar  Co.  went  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  respective  six  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  $1,600,000  of  the  stock  went  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  Alma  Sugar  Co. ;  $1,600,000,  approximately.  These  are  approxi- 
mate figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that;  they  are  round  figures. 

Mr  Waeeen.  Yes;  $1,600,000  went  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Sebewaing  Sugar  Eefining  Co. ;  $1,500,000  went  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Sugar  Co.,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.;  $2,000,000 
went  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Caro  Sugar  Co.;  $1,000,000  went 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  Sanilac  Sugar  Co.;  $1,250,000  went  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  Sugar  Co.  That  makes  a  total 
of  those  figures  of  $8,950,000  to  the  stockholders  of  these  six  com- 
panies ;  bufit  was  really  a  little  over  $9,000,000. 
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The  Chairman.  That  difference  was  because  you  assumed  certain 
debts,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No  ;  I  can  not  estimate  where  the  difference  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  maybe  I  could  help  you  on  that.  I  was 
not  trying  to  criticize  your  statement,  .but  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  some  of  these  companies  had  debts. 

Mr.  Warren.  Much  of  this  went  to  the  debts. 

The  Chairman.  The  stockholders  in  some  cases  were  reduced  be- 
cause of  the  debts  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  that  is  as  near  as  you  can  come  to  it 
now? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  that  is  approximately  right,  now,  because,  as 
I  said  this  morning,  there  was  a  little  more  than  $9,000,000  issued. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  $8,950,000  you  have  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Wareen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  were  largely  interested  in  each  one  of 
these  companies? 

Mr.  Waeren.  No ;  I  was  not  interested  in  each  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Either  individually  or  in  a  representative  ca- 
pacity ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Let  me  explain  all  that  I  represented. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Warren.  All  of  these  companies,  with  one  exception,  which  I 
will  explain  later,  sought  to  have  this  outside  money  invested  in 
their  enterprise.  They  were  not  approached  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing bought  out.    They  sought  to  have  the  money  interested  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  approached  Mr.  Havemeyer 
instead  of  his  approaching  them  ? 

Mr.  Waeren.  In  every  instance  except  one. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  did  they  approach  him  through  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  approached  him  directly,  sometimes,  and  he 
would  refer  them  to  me  for  the  legal  side  of  it,  at  Detroit,  saying 
that  he  would  pay  par  for  the  stock.  He  approximately  paid  par 
for  all  the  stock ;  and  all  I  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  say  whether 
there  was  a  legal  corporation — whether  their  stock  had  been  legally 
issued. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  the  corporate  organization  was  valid? 

Mr. 'Waeren.  Yes;  whether  the  corporate  organization  was  valid. 

The  Chairman.  And  represented  honest  value? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  I  was  not  competent  to  put  a  valuation  on 
machinery. 

The  Chairman.  The  legal  end  of  it,  in  other  words?  i 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes.  He  knew  what  the  stock  was  worth.  He  pnew 
that  the  stockholders  had  paid  par  for  it,  and  he  was  willing  to  pay 
par  for  it,  probably. 

_  The  Chairman.  Did  you  advise  him,  Mr.  Warren,  upon  any  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  this  involved  possible  violations  of  the 
Sherman  law? 

Mr.  Waeren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  Was  your  advice  asked  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Waeren.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  were  only  asked  for  your  ad- 
vice as  to  the  legal  validity  of  the  corporation  ? 
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Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes.  I  never  performed  any  legal  services  outside 
of  Michigan  for  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  general  business  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  advised  them  in  that  way  up  to  1906  ? 

Mr.  Wabhen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  1906,  when  these  companies  went  into  this 
combination  or  organization,  or  to  sell  out  and  buy  again,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it,  the  total  capitalization,  the  total  authorized 
capital  stock,  of  all  seven  of  the  companies,  including  this  little  one, 
the  Tawas,  was  $5,800,000,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  does  not  include  the  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  stock. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  that  is  about  right  for  stock.  It  does  not 
include  the  bonds  or  the  debts. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand  of  course  the  debts  are  not 
included,  but  it  does  include  the  credits? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  mean  the  debts  as  against  credits,  where  they  had 
broken. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  broken? 

Mr.  Warren.  Three  of  them  certainly  were  very  nearly  broken. 
One  of  them  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  that  was  the  stock  capitalization  as 
shown  by  the  reports  to  the  corporation  board;  or,  what  do  they 
call  it  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  we  make  an  annual  report  to  the  corporate 
records. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  go  over  those  figures  with  you  a  little. 
For  instance,  there  was  the  Alma  Sugar  Co.  Its  total  authorized 
capital  stock  was  65,000  shares,  at  $100  a  share  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  the  time  it  went  in  the  merger  you  held, 
on  the  records  of  the  company,  at  least  I  mean  independently  of 
whether  you  held  it  for  Havemeyer  or  not,  25,000  shares? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  not  answer  any  of  those  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  them  and  put  it 
in  the  record  so  that  you  can  answer  later. 

Mr.  Wareen.  I  have  agreed  to  give  you  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Next  take  the  Saginaw  Valley  Sugar  Co.  It  has 
96,687  shares? 

Mr.  Wareen.  The  capital  stock  was  $1,150,000. 

The  Chairman.  $1,150,000? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes. 

Thfe  Chaieman.  During  the  year  1906  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes;  it  never  was  anything  else  but  $1,150,000. 

The  Chaieman.  That  would  be,  this  way,  $967,000. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  It  might  be  that  some  of  the  shares  were  not  issued 
at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  they  were  issued  later? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  for  1906  that  I  was  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  capital  stock  was  $1,150,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  shares  did  you  hold? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  not  answer  that. 
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The  Chairman.  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  the  figures  here; 
shares  held  by  you,  57,825  shares. 

Next  take  the  Peninsular  Sugar  Refining  Co.  The  statement  here 
in  this  report,  taken  from  your  corporate  record  in  Michigan,  shows  a 
total  number  of  shares  issued  in  1906  of  99,600. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  The  capital  stock  was  $1,000,000;  that  is,  approxi- 
mately. 

The  Chairman.  Pretty  near  that.  The  statement  here  is  that  of 
that  number  of  shares  you  had  24,950  shares,  in  one  way  or  another. 
You  say  you  will  let  us  know  later  on  all  these  details  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  Sebewaing  Sugar  Refining  Co.  The 
total  number  of  shares  of  that  company  was  65,000.  That  is  about 
right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  here  is  that  you  had  32,500  shares. 

The  total  number  of  shares  issued  of  the  Tawas  Sugar  Co.  was 
66,760,  and  you  had  32,000  shares  of  that. 

Of  the  Sanilac  Sugar  Co.  there  were  59,861  shares,  and  the  state- 
ment is  that  of  that  you  had  47,565  shares. 

The  total  number  of  shares  issued  was  553,908  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  these  seven  combined  companies,  with  a  total  held  by  your- 
self, in  one  way  or  another,' of  271,840  shares. 

Now,  could  you  tell  us,  even  in  a  general  way,  whether  that  is  sub- 
stantially correct  or  not,  reserving  the  right  to  make  corrections  as 
to  details? 

Mr.  Warren.  No ;  I  can  give  you  an  accurate  list. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  not  any  way  that  this  gentleman  could  get 
this  information  before  we  complete  the  examination  of  him,  so  that 
we  will  not  have  it  after  the  examination,  but  now  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  will  file  it  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  file  it  before  you  leave  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  have  it  submitted  to  the  committee,  so 
that  Ave  may  cross-examine  him  on  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  no  way  of  my  getting  it  until  I  can  go  and 
get  it  myself. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way  you  could  get  it  except  by  going 
for  it  yourself  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  telegraph  and  get  that  here  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  also,  if  he  gets  that,  I  would  like  to  have  him 
have  the  minutes  of  tl;Lis  Michigan  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  produce  the  minutes? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  would  be  willing  to  send  you  the  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  minute  books  very  voluminous? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  the  minute  books  are  from  1906  to  1911. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  sQnd  them  down  without  much  trouble? 

Mr.  Warren.  Send  them  to  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  have  just  stated,  when  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.  was  incorporated  on  August  20,  1906,  the  nominal  capital  stock 
was  placed  at  $62,500,000? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  And  of  that,  $37,500  was  common  stock,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  $25,000  cumulative  preferred? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  September  6,  1906,  you  increased  that 
capital  stock  to  $12,500,000  ? 

Mr.  Wakren.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purpose  of  making  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  You  say  "  you  did."     The  company  did. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  say  "  you  "  I  mean  the  company,  in  that 
connection,  of  course.  I  am  asking  you  these  questions,  of  course, 
as  the  representative  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  interests  that 
the  books  of  your  company  disclose,  that  were  held  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Donner  and  C.  R.  Heike,  in  these  sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  Donner  and  Mr.  Heike  held  two  small  blocks  of 
shares  in  some  of  those  companies  which  were  consolidated  into  a 
small  holding  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  after  its  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  I  can  save  some  trouble  on  that  by  ask- 
ing you  whether  they  held  something  like  33.293  shares  in  the  seven 
companies  combined?  Would  you  say  that  is  approximately  accu- 
rate or  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  What  is  that  amount? 
..   The  Chairman.  Thirty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  shares,  together,  in  the  seven  companies. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  should  say  that  is  near  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Your  authorized  capital  was  $12,- 
500,000? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Five  million  preferred  and  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion common? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  capital  that  you  actually  isaued  originally 
was  $9,237,700,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  $9,237,700. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly:  issued  by  the  company  after  the  trans- 
fer of  all  the  assets  that  had  been  purchased? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  was  the  original  issue. 

The  Chairman.  After  this  $65,000  issue  was  increased? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

■The  Chairman.  You  have  since  increased  the  issue  by  something 
like  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Warren.  Approximately. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  was  the  next  increase,  ot 
$2,000,000,  to  which  I  have  just  referred?  . 

Mr.  Wabeen.  That  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
money  from  the  treasury  to  the  capital  stock. 

The  Chairjian.  Transferring  money  in  the  treasury  into  the  cap- 
ital stock? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  i     .   o 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  issued  in  anyway  to  enlarge  these  plants  < 

Mr.  Warren.  Money  had  been  used  to  enlarge  the  plants. 
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The  Chairman.  And  this  was  to  replace  that  money,  as  I  under- 
stand ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes.  The  plants  of  this  company  had  been  very 
materially  enlarged,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  am  going  into  that.  The  Menominee 
Sugar  Co. — is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Menominee 
Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know,  then,  anything  of  your  own 
knowledge  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  know  there  is  such  a  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Arthur  Donner  and  C.  E. 
Heike,  who  were  interested  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  and  also  inter- 
ested in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  were  interested  in  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Mount  Clemens — there  is  such  a  sugar 
company,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  company  now  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  was  a  factory  located  at  Mount  Clemens, 
Mich.  Whether  the  present  name  is  the  Mount  Clemens  factory. or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Boutwell  was  in- 
terested, was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  a  small  manner. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davidson  was  interested  in  it? 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  Davidson  owns  it  all,  practically  now. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  own  any  interest  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  a  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  one  of  the  incorporators  of  it,  were 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  never  was;  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not,  then,  one  of  the  incorpoSjitors  of 
that  company  ?  > 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  has  not  to-day  any  con- 
nection directly  with  that  sugar  company  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  has  not  any  connection  with 
any  other  company,  not  one  dollar  invested  in  any  company,  except 
its  own. 

The  Chair>ian.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Continental 
Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  know  there  is  such  a  company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  Ohio  corporation? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  an  Ohio  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  a  factory  at  Blissfield,  Mich.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.'s 
properties,  one  of  the  Havemeyer  properties,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  So  they  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  thai  ? 
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Mr.  Waeeen.  I  have  no  connection  with  the  Continental 
Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No  ;  I  do  not  own  any  stock  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  it  appears  from  the  corporate  records 
of  that  company  that  you  do  own  any  stock  in  it,  it  is  a  fictitious 
holding  or  a  fictitious  record  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  It  is  not  a  fictitious  holding.    I  do  not  own  any. 

The  Chaieman.  Answer  this  question:  So  that  if  you  appear  there 
as  an  owner,  you  simply  say  you  can  not  explain  why  you  appear  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  at  one  time  held  $5,000  of  the  stock  of  that  com- 
pany, I  believe.  I  hold  no  stock  now,  and  have  not  held  it  for  some 
years. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  get  rid  of  that  stock  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  only  held  it  a  very  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  in  1906  that  you  held  that  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  could  not  say.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Continental  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chaieman.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that.  Were  you  ever  a  director 
in  that  company? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  think  I  was  for  a  few  months,  and  attended  one 
meeting. 

The  Chairman.  And  attended  one  meeting? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  One  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  go  back  to  these  six  plants,  these 
six  factories  that  were  combined  into  the  present  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.,  for  a  moment.'  This  little  one,  the  Tawas  Sugar  Co.,  did  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ever  buy  that  out? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  What  became  of  that? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  The  assets  of  the  Tawas  Sugar  Co.  Avere  sold  on  the 
14th  of  December,  1905,  to  the  Carver  County  Sugar  Co.,  of  Minne- 
sota, or  at  least  to  some  one  who  transferred .  them  to  the  Carver 
County  Sugar  Co.  Whether  the  deed  went  direct  or  not,  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chaieman.  It  was  sold  to  the  Carver  County  Sugar  Co.,  of 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes;  for  cash. 

The  Chaieman.  For  cash.    Do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ?    You  were  interested  in  that,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  You  just  sold  out,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  to  the 
corporation  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  The  company  was  a  failure.  The  Tawas  Sugar  Co. 
plant  was  built  in  a  place  where  they  did  not  raise  beets,  and  could 
not  raise  them,  and  do  not  raise  them  now,  and  it  manufactured  the 
first  year  10,690  tons,  and  the  second  year  6,958  tons,  and  the  plant 
had  a  capacity  of  60,000  tons. 

The  Chaieman.  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  just  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  matters,  one  or  two  very  leading  questions.  You  held 
about  one-half,  or  more  than  half,  of  the  stock  of  that  concern  for 
Mr.  Havemeyer  or  his  interests,  one  or  the  other,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  took  a  very  large  interest  in  that  company. 
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The  ChaiemajST.  And  its  assets  were  sold  out  to  another  company 
Ihat  Mr.  Havemeyer  either  owned  or  had  a  large  interest  in? 

Mr.  Warren.  Would  you  permit  me  to  explain  that? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  I  will.  That  is  why  I  asked  you  the 
question. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Tawas  Co.  was  organized  as  a  new  institution, 
and  by  very  many  men  in  that  locality,  amongst  them  the  Louds. 
Congressman  Loud  was  one  of  them,  and  his  brothers  were  in  it, 
and  various  people  in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  men  who  had 
formerly  lived  there,  and  I  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  one  of  the 
stockholders  of  that  company,  and  performed  the  legal  services  in 
organizing  that  company.  At  the  time  that  company  was  organ- 
ized I  think  that  the  American  Co.  had  an  interest.  I  think  that  was 
one  of  the  companies  in  which  the  American  Co.  itself  had  an  inter- 
est. I  would  not  say  whether  it  was  the  Havemeyer  Co.  or  various 
people,  but  I  was  of  the  impression  that  the  American  Co.  owned 
some  stock  in  that  company.  My  impression  was  that  at  the  time. 
That  company  was  operated  by  men  in  the  sugar  business — Michigan 
men — and  was  a  failure,  as  I  say.  They  were  only  able  to  obtain 
10,690  tons  of. beets  the  first  year,  and  the  second  year  only  6,958 
tons,  and  the  plant  was  built  for  a  capacity  of  600  or  700  tons  a  day, 
and  they  could  have  cut  from  60,000  to  70,000  tons  a  year.  The 
stockholders  just  had  to  quit. 

The  Cecairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  And  the  plant  remained  shut  down -for  one  season 
or  more. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  what  you  are  trying  to  tell  us  is 
this,  that  it  was  necessary  to  shut  down  on  account  of  physical  con- 
ditions ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  shut  it  down  by  unanimous  vote  of  directors 
and  stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  American  Co.  took  it  over? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir ;  the  people  who  had  interests  in  it,  in  Mich- 
igan, did  not  want  to  lose  that  money,  and  they  hunted  around  and 
finally  they  got  Mr.  Wallace  interested"  in  it,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace went  up  to  Chaska,  Minn.,  and  he  found  that  was  a  good  loca- 
tion for  a  sugar  factory,  and  nobody  had  ever  thought  of  building  a, 
sugar  factory  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Chaska,  Minn.,  22  miles  from  Minnesota.  The 
stockholders — all  who  held  shares  in  the  company — were  given  a 
chance  to  take  stock  in  proportion  to  their  holdings  in  the  Carver 
County  Co.  for  the  purpose  of  recouping  their  loss.  Many  of  them 
elected  to  take  stock,  and  some  of  them  elected  to  take  their  pro  rata 
share  for  the  machinery  that  was  bought.  The  consideration  was 
$300,000  cash  for  just  the  bare  machinery  which  they  could  take 
away.  Some  local  people  in  Chaska  were  joined  in  the  enterprise, 
but  the  eastern  people,  whoever  they  were — ^the  American  Co.  or 
Mr.  Havemeyer — I  do  not  know  which  one 

The  Chairman.  I  can  help  you  a  little.  The  American  officials 
have  testified  that  they  own  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  stock. 

Mr.  Warren.  They  do  now ;  but  I  mean  at  that  time :  nobody  could 
tell. 

The  Chairman.  Who  got  it  originally? 
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Mr.  Wareen.  Yes.  At  any  rate,  they  furnished  the  new  money, 
with  the  Chaska  people,  and  built  a:  new  building  and  put  a  factory 
up,  which  has  been  operated  and  is  proving  to  be  a  success,  and  these 
people  will  get  their  money  back. 

The  Chairman.  The  Carver  County  people? 

Mr.  WAERE^^  Yes.    That  factory  is  operating  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Warren,  will  you  give  me  the  figures  of 
the  average  slicing  capacity  at  the  time  this  Michigan  company  was 
formed — in  1906 — of  the  six  different  factories;  and  have  you  got 
them  for  that  year? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  them  for  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  we  Avill  go  through  that  a  little,  then. 
Before  you  do  that,  one  other  question.  Is  it  true  that  at  present  the 
American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  owns  more  than  $4,000,000  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Michigan  stockholders  own  63  per  cent  and  the 
American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  owns  37  per  cent. 

The  Chairjian.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  amount.  Is  four  million 
and, some  odd  right? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  will  have  that  computed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  got  the  amounts? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  I  have  got  that. 

The  Chairman.  Give  me  that.  I  want  to  see  what  that  is.  They 
said  they  owned  $4,398,000  of  that  stock  now. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  approximately  correct. 

The  Chairman.  They  own  37  per  cent  and  the  Michigan  people 
own  63  per  cent? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Michigan  people  do ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  go  on  to  the  capacity  business. 
Take  the  slicing  capacity  for  1906  for  each  one  of  these  six  factories. 
If  it  will  not  trouble  you,  I  will  ask  you  about  them  in  the  order  m 
-which  I  have  them  here,  because  it  will  help  me.  Have  you  got 
them  by  years  or  by  dates? 

Mr.  Warren.  By  years. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the' Bay  City  factory,  at  Bay  City,  Mich. 
What  was  that  in  1906?  ^,      ^.     ,,„^,^ 

Mr.  Warren.  In  1906  the  Bay  City  factory  actually  sliced  49,046 

The  Chairman.  Forty-nine  thousand  and  forty-six  tons? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  and  they  made  11,033,275  pounds  of  sugar. 
Now,  if  you  will  let  me  save  time,  I  will  give  you  some  information 
that  I  want  to  give,  in  connection  with  your  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Wareen.  This  shows  the  growth  of  that  business  since 

The  Chairman.  1906? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  since  1906. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  .        j 

Mr  Warren.  In  1907  they  sliced  48,965  tons  of  beets  and  made 
11.291,007  pounds  of  sugar ;  "in  1908  they  sliced  41,793  tons  of^beets 
and  made  11,448,887  pounds  of  sugar;  in  1909  they  sliced  <  1,393 
tons  of  beets  and  made  18,350,359  pounds  of  sugar;  m  1910,  this  year, 
they  sliced  102,292  tons  of  beets  and  made  22,757,307  pounds  of 
sugar.  There  was  an  increase  of  over  11,000,000  pounds  of  sugar 
since  1906.     It  doubled  its  output. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  about  doubled  it,  according  to  your  figures 
there? 

Mr.  Wareen.  Those  are  the  figures  off  the  books. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  disputing  the  figures  at  all.  I  am 
glad  to  have  them.     What  is  the  cause  of  that  increase? 

Mr.  Warren.  Management  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  plant  been  enlarged  ? 

Mr.  Wareen.  The  plant  is  in  process  of  being  enlarged  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  for  any  of  these  figures? 

Mr.  Wareen.  Very  slightly. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  enlarged  at  all? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  How  much  money  have  you  spent  in  enlarging 
the  plant,  in  round  numbers? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  In  that  particular  plant  no  new  building  has  been 
erected.  They  simply  have  had  a  few  additional  pieces  of  machinery 
put  in  there  to  stiffen  it,  that  Mr.  Wallace,  the  general  manager  of 
the  company,  regarded  as  necessary  to  bolster  up  the  plant,  so  that 
it  was  more  perfect.  No  great  amount  of  money  has  been  put  in. 
The  company  is  now  spending  on  that  plant,  for  next  year,  about 
$400,000. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  what  you  expect 
to  get  in  the  way  of  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  They  expect  to  cut  1,500  tons  a  day  or  1,400  tons 
a  day. 

The  Chaieman.  As  against  600  tons  in  1906,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  As  against  600  tons,  which  was  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  when  it  was  originally  built. 

The  Chaieman.  And  in  1906,  too,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  It  was  called  600  tons.  Those  figures  are  very  mis- 
leading. When  they  say  so  many  tons,  they  do  not  mean  that,  but 
it  depends  on  whether  you  have  more  evaporation  surface  or  more 
crystallizers,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chaieman.  That  is  the  standard;  that  is  the  test,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  The  Bay  City  plant  was  of  a  capacity  of  600  to 
TOO  tons. 

The  Chaieman.  In  1906? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  you  hope  this  capacity  will  be 
after  you  make  this  increase? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  will  be  1,400  tons  to  1,500  tons. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  make  this  increase? 

Mr.  Wareen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  cost? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  About  $400,000. 

The  Chaieman.  That  is  for  this  campaign,  as  you  call  it,  in  the 
beet-sugar  factory? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  that  this  company 
has  been  able  to  increase  its  output  like  that.  Take  that,  as  a  good 
illustration.  That  factory  was  originally  built  for  the  purpose  of 
being  enlarged  by  adding  machinery,  if  it  was  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  built  with  a  view  of  being  enlarged  ? 

Mr.  Waerbn.  Yes ;  so  that  now  it  can  be  cheaply  done. 
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The  Chairman.  I  unders  fnd.  '  Now,  take  your  Caro,  Mich.,  plant, 
and  give  us  the  same  set  of  Agures  on  that?    Start  with  1906. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  In  1906,  in  the  fall  of  1906,  in  what  we  call  the 
campaign  of  1906,  which  was  in  the  fall  of  1906  and  the  winter  of 
1907 

The  Chairman.  And  the  spring  of  1907? 

Mr.  Warren.  And  the  first  part  of  1907;  yes— the  Caro  plant  of 
the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  sliced  50,719  tons  of  beets. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  daily  capacity  of  that  plant;  give  me 
the  figures  there? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  The  daily  capacity  of  that  plant  then  was  1,000 
tons,  but  they  did  not  have  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Wise  at  1,000  tons. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  That  is  about  right.  That  capacity  was  1,000  tons 
or  1,100  tons.  It  has  been  strengthened  somewhat,  and  is  being 
strengthened  a  little  more  now.  That  plant  had  a  capacity  then  to  do 
that  business  but  did  not  have  the  beets.  It  sliced  50,719  tons  of 
beets,  and  made  11,798,276  pounds  of  sugar;  in  1907  it  sliced  54,562 
tons  of  beets  and  made  13,357,529  pounds  of  sugar ;  in  1908  is  sliced 
58,254  tons  of  beets. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "tons,"  you  mean  short  tons? 

Mr.  Warren.  Short  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Two  thousand  pounds? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Two  thousand  pounds.  In  1908  it  manufactu.red 
17,220,340  pounds  of  sugar;  in  1909  it  had  risen  to  90,812  tons  of 
beets,  and  it  made  22,891,301  pounds  of  sugar.  This  last  season  it 
had  risen  to  107,668  tons  of  beets  and  made  26,993,585  pounds  of 
sugar,  or  a  gain  of  more  than  double  in  that  plant  since  the  company 
was  organized. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  its  capacity  is  2,000  tons  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  the  capacity  has  not  been  changed.  They 
did  not  have  the  beets  before. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  its  output? 

Mr.  Wareen.  Its  work  has  been  doubled. 

The  Chaieman.  It  is  putting  out  twice  as  much;  its  output  is 
twice  as  great? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  Has  any  money  been  spent  on  that  plant? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Not  to  amount  to  much.  I  will  withdraw  that.  A 
great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  there  in  the  way  of  additional 
warehouse  room  for  the  additional  output. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  way  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes ;  a  big  pulp  drier  has  been  built  there. 

The  Chaieman.  Did  that  cost  much  money? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Wallace.  What  did  it  cost,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace? 

Mr.  Wallace.  $85,000. 

The  Chaieman.  $85,000.  Now,  take  your  plant,  next,  at  Carroll- 
ton,  Mich.,  and  go  through  that. 

Mr.  Wareen.  That  is  the  one  that  is  called  Saginaw ;  it  is  located 
at  Saginaw.  In  1906  that  factory  only  sliced  54,691  tons  of  beets 
and  manufactured  13,499,035  pounds  of  sugar;  in  1907  they  sliced 
63,688  tons  of  beets  and  manufactured  12,931,203  pounds  of  sugar ; 
in  1908  they  sliced  44,716  tons  of  beets  and  manufactured  12,608,755 
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pounds  of  sugar ;  in  1909  they  sliced  49,912  tons  of  beets  and  manu- 
factured 13,618,679  pounds  of  sugar;  in  1910  they  sliced  88,917  tons 
of  beets  and  manufactured  20,550,474  pounds  of  sugar,  or  a  gain  of 
almost  exactly  7,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  in  that  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  coming  down  to  the  daily  slicing  capacity, 
what  has  been  the  per  cent  of  increase  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  There  has  been  no  change  in  its  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  change  in  output? 

Mr.  Warren.  As  I  said,  its  change  in  output  has  been  7,000,000 
pounds.  The  output  has  risen  from  13,499,000  pounds  in  1906  to 
20,550,000  pounds  in  1910. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  can  figure  that  out  for  ourselves. 
Now,  take  the  Alma  plant. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Alma  plant,  in  1906,  used  65,780  tons  of  beets, 
and  manufactured  14,485,799  pounds  of  sugar ;  in  1907  it  used  55,010 
tons  of  beets,  and  manufactured  12,190,495  pounds  of  sugar ;  in  1908 
it  used  43,4-57  tons  of  beets,  and  manufactured  11,973,964  pounds  of 
sugar ;  in  1909  it  used  44,935  tons  of  beets,  and  manufactured  11,990,- 
390  pounds  of  sugar ;  in  1910  it  used  73,974  tons  of  beets,  and  manu- 
factured 17,642,368  pounds  of  sugar;  or  an  increase  from  1906  of 
about  5,500,000  pounds  in  the  output  of  that  plant  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Warren,  it  looks  to  me,  from  listening  to  you 
reading  out  those  figures,  as  though  1910  had  been  an  exceptionally 
good  year. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  has  increased  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  Not  every  year. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  total  has  always  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Just  answer  this  question:  Was  1910  an  excep- 
tional year  in  the  beet-sugar  industry? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  the  situation  is  this,  that  the  farmers  are 
willing  to  grow  more  beets  than  there  is  capacity  to  cut  them.  The 
farmers  have  learned  their  business  in  Michigan,  and  they  are  will- 
ing to  grow  the  beets.  There  is  not  a  factory  in  Michigan,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  and  all  the  others — and  there  are 
some  10  others — that  has  not  got  all  it  can  cut  in  1911,  and  did  not 
have  all  it  could  cut 

The  Chairman.  In  some  of  these  other  years  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  For  1910.     This  growth  has  been  a  gradual  growth. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  there  that  the  figures  will  jump  away  up, 
and  then  will  go  down  a  little.     What  is  the  cause  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Crop  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Crop  conditions  ?     Scarcity  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Crop  conditions.  One  year  beets  will  weigh  more 
than  another  year,  and  they  will  have  a  larger  tonnage  per  acre, 
and  a  larger  yield  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  all  right.  Now  go  to  Sebewaing.  I  believe 
that  is  the  next. 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  those  figures. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  factory  at  Sebewaing  in  1906  used  41,342  tons 
of  beets,  and  made  10,502,961  pounds  of  sugar ;  in  1907  it  used  49,548 
tons  of  beets  and  made  13,017,683  pounds  of  sugar;  in  1908  it  used 
41,087  tons  of  beets,  and  made  12,020,637  pounds  of  sugar;  in  1909  it 
used  67,754  tons  of  beets,  and  made  18,064,585  pounds  of  sugar ;  in  1910 
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it  used  T2,411  tons  of  beets,  and  made  19,017,067  pounds  of  sugar; 
or  a  growth  of  over  11,000,000  pounds,  which  was  over  double,  from 
1906  to  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  your  Croswell  plant. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Croswell  plant  in  1906  used  43,442  tons  of  beets 
and  manufactured  10,975,814  pounds  of  sugar;  in  1907  it  used 
28,542  tons  of  beets  and  manufactured  7,562,299  pounds  of  sugar; 
in  1908  it  used  35,794  tons  of  beets  and  made  10,952,871  pounds  of 
sugar;  in  1909  it  used  50,167  tons  of  beets  and  made  14,266,915  poxmds 
of  sugar;  in  1910  it  used  66,699  tons  of  beets  and  made  17,583,744 
pounds  of  sugar;  or  a  growth  of  about  7,000,000  pounds  in  that  time, 
without  changing  its  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  the  totals  for  your  six  plants, 
combined  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  start  first  in  1906.  Just  compare  1906 
with  1910.  In  1906  how  many  tons  of  beets  did  you  use,  and  how 
many  pounds  of  sugar  did  it  make  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  1906  the  company  used,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facture, 305,020  tons  of  beets,  and  manufactured  72,295,160  pounds 
of  sugar ;  in  1907  the  company  used  290,415  tons  of  beets  and  made 
70,350,216  pounds  of  sugar;  in  1908  the  company  used  265,101  tons 
of  beets  and  made  76,225,454  pounds  of  sugar;  in  1909  it  used 
374,793  tons  of  beets  and  manufactured  99,182,227  pounds  of  sugar; 
in  1910  it  used  511,961  tons  of  beets  and  made  124,544,545  pounds 
of  sugar;  or  an  increase  during  the  history  of  the  company  from 
72,000,000  pounds  to  124,000,000. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  during  the  history  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  From  1906  to  1910. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  percentage  of  sugar  extracted  from  beets 
very  much  increased  during  this  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  operation  of  the  plants  has  been  very  much 
improved. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  by  that,  from  the  same  amount  of  beets  do 
you  now  get  more  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  operation  of  the 
plants  being  improved. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  that,  then  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  improvement  is  there  ? 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  think  he  understood  your  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Let  me  put  this  question  to  him.  In  this  time  has 
the  saccharine  matter  in  the  beets  increased  in  quantity  ? 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  understand  that  was  what  I  meant? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  thought  you  asked  did  the  people  extract 
more  sugar. 

.  The  Chairman.  I  meant  both.     Both  elements  are  involved  in  that 
question. 

Mr.  Warren.  First,  answering  the  question  of  Mr.  Fordney  as  to 
whether  the  saccharine  content  of  the  beets  has  increased,  that  varies- 
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with  the  season  each  year.  In  Michigan  in  recent  years  the  quality 
of  the  beet  has  very  much  improved.  Since  so  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  the  companies  did  business  with 
the  farmers,  the  quality  of  the  beet  has  steadily  improved,  so  that  in 
Michigan  to-day  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  for  a  beet  to  be  brought  in  to 
the  company  that  will  average  18  per  cent  of  sugar,  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  only  14  or  14|  per  cent.  That  arises  from  the 
fact  of  superior  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  and  attention 
to  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  better  cultivation? 

Mr.  Warren.  And  giving  the  beets  better  ground  to  be  planted  in 
and  better  cultivation.  Also  it  somewhat  depends  on  weather  con- 
ditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  wondering  if  you  could  give  to  me  any 
practical  knowledge  of  what  that  improvement  is — 1  mean  the  per- 
centage of  improvement  of  the  beets  and  the  percentage  of  saccharine 
matter  in  the  beets — comparing  that  in  Michigan,  for  instance,  with 
the  average  in  Germany,  we  will  say.  Have  you  got  any  figures 
along  that  line? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  sugar  content  of 
beets  in  Germany — that  is,  I  have  no  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not  much  doubt  but  what  the  sugar  content 
of  the  beets  in  Michigan  for  the  last  few  years  approximates  the 
content  of  the  beets  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  for  this  past  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Beets  in  Michigan  in  the  past  year  were  a  little  bit 
less  than  they  were  a  year  ago — that  is,  the  sugar  in  the  beets  was  a 
little  bit  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  I  should  say  that  this  year 
it  was  about ■ 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  this  last  year? 

Mr.  Warren.  This  last  year  it  was  about  an  average  of  16.5  or 
16.7  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  a  little  bit  better  than  that  last  year? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  year  before  it  was  a  little  bit  better  than  that^— 
that  is,  with  the  Michigan  Co.  The  Michigan  Co.  is  exceedingly 
careful  about  the  seed  of  beets.  For  instance,  when  it  buys  seed  in 
Germany  it  requires  the  German  Government  to  seal  the  bag  and 
certify  that  it  was  of  a  certain  crop,  and  it  is  brought  across  the 
ocean  without  being  allowed  to  be  transferred  on  the  water,  and 
men  go  over  there  from  the  company  and  do  all  those  things  with 
exceeding  care,  and  there  have  been  improvements  in  the  way  of 
handling  the  business  in  that  way  that  have  accounted  for  much  of 
this  increase.  The  fanner  has  the  best  of  seed — and  pays  a  smaller 
price  for  it,  by  the  way,  than  before— and  the  farmer  gives  better 
attention  to  it,  and,  in  fact,  he  makes  more  money  on  the  crop  than 
he  does  on  other  crops  in  Michigan,  and  he  desires  to  grow  them.  At 
the  present  time  the  Michigan  Co.  has  more  beets  offered  to  it  than 
it  has  capacity  to  slicej  and  that  is  true  of  every  plant  in  Michigan, 
and  not  of  only  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s  plants. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  element.  Now,  have  your  processes 
of  manufacturing  been  changed  in  any  respect?  In  other  words,  are 
you  able  to  extract  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  sugar  that  is  in  the  beet? 
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Mr.  Warren.  I  think  the  sugar  eiRciency  has  been  increased.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Wallace  has  allowed  practically  all  of  the  old  German 
superintendents,  who  came  over  here  to  show  the  Americans  how 
to  manufacture  sugar,  to  go,  and  the  men  who  are  superintendents 
in  these  Michigan  plants  to-day  are  boys  who  have  come  off  the 
farms  and  out  of  the  small  places  where  the  plants  are  located,  who 
have  learned  how  to  make  sugar,  and  they  are  doing  it  as  well  as 
they  do  it  in  Grermany. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  improvements  in  processes 
of  manufacture  of  any  material  character? 

Mr.  Warren.  No  world-wide  improvements,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean.  There  have  been  no  great  chemical  discoveries  in  the  sugar 
business  in  the  past  10  years.  They  have  learned  how  to  ultilize  the 
molasses  a  little  better  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  considerable  percentage  of  alcohol 
extracted  from  it? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  an  alcohol  plant  in  Bay  City. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  your  by-products  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  are  not  engaged  in  the  alcohol  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  company  sometimes  sells  it;  not  always.  It 
did  not  last  year,  and  they  are  not  going  to  this  year.  Sometimes 
it  sells  it  to  the  Michigan  Chemical  Co.,  which  manufactures  alcohol 
from  beet  molasses.  I  believe  that  concern  also  buys  some  cane  mo- 
lasses. It  buys  where  it  can  buy  the  cheapest.  We  have  no  interest 
in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  by-product  worth  anything  to  you  ? 

Mr  Warren.  The  molasses? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  alcohol?  You  get  the  alcohol  from  the 
molasses  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  beet  people  are  not  interested  in  molasses. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  get  rid  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Wnen  the  sugar  is  extracted  as  far  as  it  can  be  by 
an  ordinary  commercial  sugar  plant,  there  is  refuse  molasses  left, 
and  it  is  not  economical  to  seek  further  sugar  in  that  molasses. 
There  is  some  sugar  there,  but  it  costs  too  much  to  get  it  out,  and 
consequently  it  is  sold  as  a  by-product — a  waste. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sold  to  the  alcohol  people  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  sold  to  companies  that  use  it  to  mix  with 
cattle  food,  and  to  this  alcohol  plant  that  uses  it,  when  it  can  get  it, 
to  manufacture  alcohol,  and  there  is  a  large  business  in  Bay  City  in 
~  that  alcohol.     I  believe  they  pay  the  Government  over  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  for  internal-revenue  tax. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  In  addition  to  that,  you  use  the  residue  sirup,  as 
you  call  it,  in  the  preparation  of  the  pulp,  in  drying  the  pulp  for 
cattle  food  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Since  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  was  organized  it  has 
erected  a  pulp  dryer  at  every  plant  where  there  was  not  one  before. 
A  plant  that  went  into  the  Michigan  company  erected  the  first  pulp 
dryer  in  the  United  States— that  was  the  Alma  company— and  when 
the  Michigan  company  looked  it  over,  they  built  a  dryer  at  every 
plant,  and  the  Michigan  company  manufactures  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  raw  material  used  into  dried  pulp.  That  is,  if 
there  were  500,000  tons  of  beets  used  last  year— as  there  were,  and  a 
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little  over — they  made  25,000  tons  of  beet  pulp,  and  that  is  marketed 
largely  in  the  East  for  dairy  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  a  curiosity  to  know  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  asked  you  if,  in  the  preparation  of  this  pulp,  you 
used  the  residue  for  sirup? 

Mr.  Waeken.  Pardon  me ;  I  overlooked  your  question.  You  asked 
■whether  the  refuse  molasses  was  used  to  mix  with  that  pulp  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  by  the  Michigan  company,  to  any  extent.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  farmer  prefers  this  pulp  without  the  mo- 
lasses mixed  in  it.  In  some  territory  the  desire  is  for  pulp  mixed 
with  molasses,  and  in  other  territory  for  the  pulp  without  the 
molasses. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  decrease  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  percentage  of  this  alcohol  extracted  from  this  by- 
product— or  ought  there  to  have  been  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  catch  the  purport  of  that  question.  I  do 
not  believe  you  mean 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Alcohol  pays  an  internal  revenue  tax,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  goes  down  here  through  the  internal  revenue 
office,  and  we  have  returns  on  that? 

Mr.  Warmsn.  Probably. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  returns  the 
Government  receives  from  the  alcohol  extracted  from  this  by-product 
of  your  beet  sugar  have  been  increased  or  diminished? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  ma- 
terial difference  in  that  situation? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  should  not  think  there  would  be  any  material 
difference,  unless  an  alcohol  plant  is  selling  to  the  Government  and 
not  paying  the  internal  revenue  tax.  They  are  selling  largely  to 
the  Government.  Perhaps  the  Government  does  not  take  money 
out  of  one  pocket  and  put  it  into  another. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  exception,  do  you  know  of  any  ma- 
terial difference? 

Mr.  Warren.  Unless  they  are  also  manufacturing  denatured 
alcohol. 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  do  that  from  this  product  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  can  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  do  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  no  stock  in  any  company,  and  the  Michigan 
Co.  has  no  stock  in  any  company,  that  manufactures  alcohol. 

The  Chairman.  What  ought  it  to  cost,  in  your  judgment,  to  put 
up  a  first-class  beet-sugar  factory  with  a  daily  slicing  capacity  of, 
say,  1,000  tons? 

Mr.  Warren.  With  big  warehouses  and  driers? 

The  Chairman.  With  the  average  equipment  for  a  plant  of  that 
size,  say,  in  going,  running  order. 

Mr.  Warren.  Equipped  as  our  factories  are  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  above  or  below  the 
average.     I  mean  an  average  factory  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  Waeeen.  If  you  take  a  factory  like  the  Caro  factory  of  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  located  at  Caro,  that  has  warehouse  room 
enough  to  store  its  sugar  so  that  it  can  not  be  forced  on  the  market, 
so  that  you  can  not  be  forced  to  take  that  sugar  from  the  centri- 
fugals and  pack  it  and  put  it  on  the  market  whether  the  price  is 
right  or  not,  because  you  have  not  storage  room  for  it — it  has  beet 
sheds  to  store  the  beet  pulp,  it  has  driers  to  dry  the  dried  pulp,  and 
it  has  a  Steffens  process — I  do  not  believe  the  Caro  plant  of  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  and  its  property  and  its  proportion  of  capital 
which  it  would  have  to  have 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  that.  I  am  leaving  out  these 
outside  considerations.     What  ought  it  to  cost  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  could  be  duplicated  under 
$1,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  so  many  other  considerations  in  that  I 
leave  out.  Suppose  I  had  enough  money  to  do  it,  and  started  out 
to-day,  without  regard  to  capital  or  anything  else,  as  a  business  man, 
to  put  up  an  average  plant  with  a  daily  slicing  capacity  of  1,000 
tons — if  you  believe  that  is  a  fair  size  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  engage  in  the  beet-sugar  business.  What 
would  you  say  it  ought  to  cost  me  to  equip  a  first-class  plant  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  build  and  equip  it  in  first- 
class  condition  for  much  less  than  $1,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  Steffens  process  and  the  drier  and 
these  things  that  I  talk  of  made  a  part  of  it.     Nobody  ought  to  build 
-  a  plant  without  those  things,  because  they  lessen  the  cost  of  making 
the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  $1,000  to  the  ton? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $1,500? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  no  man  in  America  can  build  a  sugar  fac- 
tory for  $1,000  a  ten  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  is  $1,500? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  sugar  would  that  produce? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  how  much  sugar  would  that  produce — a 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  If  it  had  1,000  tons  capacity  a  day,  the  first  thing  you 
would  have  to  know  before  you  could  tell  how  much  sugar  you  would 
be  able  to  produce  would  be  to  find  out  how  many  days  you  were 
going  to  run.  Do  you  mean  if  it  ran  all  the  days  it  could  run  during 
the  season? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  one  of  them  ordinarily  does  run. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Suppose  it  sliced  1,000  tons  a  day  for  one  day.  How 
much  sugar  would  be  produced  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  out  of  the  day's  slicing. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  beets,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  taking  the  average. 

Mr.  Warren.  With  a  Steffens  process  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  with  all  the  latest  improvements  and  ap- 
pliances. 
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Mr.  Waeeen.  I  should  say  the  average  operation  in  the  United 
States  would  show  a  loss  from  sugar  beet  of  about  3^  points.  If  they 
had  18  per  cent  beets,  that  would  be  360  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  ton  of 
beets.  That  would  show  a  SJ-point  loss,  which  would  leave  them  14| 
per  cent  extracted,  which  would  be  290  pounds  of  sugar  out  of  a  ton 
of  beets. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Will  you  permit  me  to  interrupt  you  for  a  moment, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  290,000  pounds  of  sugar  out  of 
1,000  tons. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  You  give  those  figures  for  the  year  1910,  for  all  of 
your  factories,  as  511,000  tons  for  the  season,  in  round  numbers? 

The  Chaieman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  To  produce  124,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  That  will  give  it. 

Mr.  Waerbn.  Divide  124,000,000  by  511,000  tons,  and  it  will  give 
3^ou  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  you  will  get  out  of  a  ton  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Do  you  get  that  actual  result  at  all  of  your  factories  ? 

Mr.  Waeren.  It  would  be  less  than  I  said,  because  I  used  18  per 
cent  beets  in  my  calculation.  This  year  we  did  not  operate  with  18 
per  cent  beets.  I  was  telling  you  that  on  that  basis.  If  we  have  16 
per  cent  beets  we  should  have  a  3|  point  loss  off  of  that ;  multiply  it 
by  2,000  pounds  of  sugar  to  a  ton,  and  you  have  your  answer. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  You  have  given,  from  1906  to  1910,  inclusive,  the 
total  number  of  tons  of  beets  sliced  in  all  the  factories,  and  the  total 
number  of  pounds  of  sugar  given.  That  would  give  the  average  of 
how  much  sugar  you  got  ? 

The  Chaieman.  Yes.  In  other  words,  you  think  you  people  have 
do.ne  average  work. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  We  claim  to. 

The  Chaieman.  You  claim  to  be  above  the  average,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hinds.  With  a  $1,500,000  plant,  how  many  tons  of  sugar  would 
that  produce  in  a  year,  as  you  run  ? 

Mr.  Waeren.  A  $1,500,000  plant,  in  a  climate  like  Michigan,  ought 
to  be  operated  100  days  in  the  year — that  is,  day  and  night. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  Two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  was  the  total, 
I  believe,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  "Waeeen.  You  ought  to  operate  100  days  and  cut  1,500  tons  of 
beets  a  day.    That  would  make  1,500  a  day  for  100  days. 

The  Chaieman.  With  a  $1,500,000  plant? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Oh,  you  are  talking  about  a  $1,500,000  plant? 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  were  giving  the  prices  in  connection  with  a 
$1,500,000  plant. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Pardon  me.  I  took  it  at  1,500  tons  a  day.  I  will 
start  over  with  the  answer.  With  the  $1,500,000  plant,  with  all 
these  outside  investments ;  that  is,  the  Steffens  process  and  drier  and 
warehouse,  etc.,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  a  day,  if  you  cut  1,000 
tons  a  day,  it  would  be  100,000  tons  of  beets  a  year. 

Mr.  HiNus.  How  much  sugar  a  year  would  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  If  the  beets  average  18  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beet, 
and  you  operate  with  a  ^  point  loss,  you  would  have  14|  multiplied 
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by  2,  which  would  be  290  pounds  of  sugar  out  of  every  ton  of  beets. 
If  you  had  100,000  tons,  you  would  make  29,000,000  pounds  of  sugar. 
Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  be  about  the  output  for  a  $1,500,000  plant? 
Mr.  Waeken.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Hinds  ? 
Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Warren,  we  will  go  on  from  that  point 
to  something  else.     What  do  the  beets  cost  you,  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  those  figures  should  be  300  on  the  14|. 
Pardon  me  just  a  minute. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Warren.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  if  you  do  not  get 
18  per  cent  beets  you  do  not  get  anything  like  that  many  pounds  of 
sugar.  I  am  taking  it  theoretically.  If  you  take  16  per  cent  beets 
you  have  to  deduct  a  3^  point  loss  from  that,  which  would  leave  you 
12^  per  cent  of  sugar  extracted  from  the  beet,  which  would  give  you 
a  lower  sugar  extraction;  but  I  used  18  per  cent  beets  merely  in  a 
theoretical  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  the  beet  you  use  in 
Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  One  year  after  another,  it  will  perhaps  run  16  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Sixteen,  instead  of  nineteen? 

Mr.  Warren.  Sixteen,  instead  of  eighteen. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  bring  it  down  to  24,000,000  or  25,000,000 
pounds   would  it  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  If  you  used  16  per  cent  beets  and  operated 
the  factory  with  a  3^  per  cent  loss,  you  would  get  12^  per  cent  ex- 
traction multiplied  by  2,  which  would  give  you  250  pounds  of  sugar 
out  of  a  ton  of  beets. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  be  for  the  season,  in  that  plant? 

Mr.  Warren.  About  100  days. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  that  would  be  25,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Warren.  About  24,000,000  pounds— 25,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Your  figures  show  that  you  got  about  240  pounds 
per  ton  for  the  beets  sliced  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Last  year ;  yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  percentage  you  got  out  of  your  beets  last  year 
and  the  percentages  you  are  figuring  on  is  a  different  proposition? 

Mr.  Warren.  Oh,  yes.  I  used  18  per  cent  as  merely  a  theoretical 
figure  in  order  to  give  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Yes.    That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Warren,  what  does  your  company  get 
now  for  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  has  not  any  for  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  market. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Before  you  get  to  that,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  one 
question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  I  think  you  overlooked  an  important  point  on  that. 
Mr.  Warren,  the  chairman  asked  you  what  you  paid  for  beets.     Now 
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let  me  ask  a  question.  ^Vhat  do  you  pay  the  farmers  for  the  sugar 
content  in  the  beets  as  the  beets  are  delivered  to  your  factory  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  rather  you  would  not  ask  that.  I  am 
coming  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  I  thought  you  overlooked  it. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  are  there  in  a  barrel? 
Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Warren.  About  320  pounds. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  so  as  to  beet  sugar  as  well  as  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  refined  sugar,  but 
that  is  true  as  to  beet  sugar.  I  have  no  interest  in  any  sugar  com- 
pany except  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  sugar  barrel  is  the  same 
barrel  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  ask  somebody  who  can  tell  you.  Does  the  beet 
sugar  differ  from  the  cane? 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  are  just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Warren,  what  do  you  get  for  beet 
sugar  ?  I  do  not  mean  now,  but  the  last  time  you  made  considerable 
sales.    What  is  the  current  price  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  am  not  in  charge  of  selling  beet  sugar,  but  I  am 
going  to  give  you  some  information  from  what  I  have  taken  from 
the  selling  end  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  know.     It  all  comes  to  you. 

Mr.  Warren.  No  ;  it  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  the  returns. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  asked  about  it,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  figures 
here. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  last  sugar  marketed  by  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.  was  marketed  on  the  basis  of  $4.40. 

The  Chairman.  4.40? 

Mr.  Warren.  4.40  f.  o.  b.  the  cars.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  present  price  of  refined  sugar  in  New  York 
is  4.90,  the  current  market  price,  beet  sugar  is  not  more  than  10 
points  below  that.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  difference  of  more  than  10  points  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir.  There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  United 
States  when  there  has  not 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  market  price  on  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Warren.  Whatever  they  can  get  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  it,  because  other 
witnesses  have  estimated  it  to  be  that. 

Mr.  Warren.  They  are  incorrect. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  incorrect? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  market?    What  is  it  usually? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  will  give  you  illustrations  right  from  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Warren.  When  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  was  marketing  sugar 
at  4.40  the  last  of  last  year  and  the  first  of  this  year,  the  eastern  price 
was  4.80.  ^ 
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The  Chairman.  Forty  points  difference? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  was  maintained  for  a  long  time, 
in  competition  brought  about  by  the  beet  sugar  companies  them- 
selves— by  the  refiners. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  undersell  them  in  their  markets, 
then? 

Mr.  Waeben.  We  do.    Of  course  we  undersell  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Wareen.  No  ;  you  have  to  pay  the  freight  to  New  York.  They 
do  not  have  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  will  the  freight  .rate  let  you  go,  and 
undersell  them? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  undersell  them  at  Pittsburg;  we  undersell  them 
at  Buffalo ;  we  undersell  them  at  Cincinnati,  and  we  undersell  them 
at  Chicago.    We  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  sell  always  at  least  10  points  under  them, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Always? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  we  do  not  if  we  do  not  have  to;  but  we  gen- 
erally have  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  do  it  on  purpose  or  be- 
cause you  enjoy  the  process;  but  you  do  it,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Sometimes 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  ever  less  than  10  points  difference? 

Mr.  Warren.  Generally  speaking,  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  Mr.  Oxnard,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  pretty  familiar  with  the  beet  industry,  is 
he  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  ?  Would  you  regard  him  as  an 
expert  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  should  not  say  he  was  familiar  with  the  marketing 
of  beet  sugar  at  all.  • 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  he  is  an  expert  on  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  on  marketing  beet  sugar ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  I  would  know  more  than  he  does  about  it, 
because  he  is  not  in  the  company  in  which  ha  is  actually  interested 

as  manager  at  all. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  manage  that  part  of  it?  ' 

Mr.  Warren.  I  know  about  it,  and  I  have  these  figures  off  the 

books.     I  do  noj;  think  Mr.  Oxnard  would  claim  he  was  an  expert 

in  the  marketing  of  sugar. 
Mr.  Oxnard.  I  said  I  had  not  for  several  years. 
Mr.  Eaker.  What  books  did  you  get  this  off  of? 
Mr.  Warren.  Our  books.  .       ,       »     ,    , 

The  Cpiaieman.  Mr.  Warren,  can  you  give  roe  an  estimate  ot  what 

the  difference  is  on  the  average  ?     You  know  what  I  mean  by  that. 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  .    .  <^m       ■   .  » 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  40  points,  is  it  10  points  or  20  points  { 

I  have  no  brief  in  this  matter. 
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Mr.  Warren.  October  1  the  price  of  the  Federal  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  was  4.80  and  of  all  other  eastern  refineries  4.90.  The  price 
of  Michigan  beet  sugar  was  4.70. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  points  under  the  Federal. 

Mr.  Warren.  Ten  points  under  the  Federal  and  20  points  under 
everybody  else — under  Howell  and  Arbuckle  or  whoever  they-  are. 

The  Chairman.  Everybody  except  the  Federal  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Everybody  except  the  Federal. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  that  maintained  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  was  October  1.  October  12  there  was  a  change 
made.     It  stayed  the  same  from  October  1  to  October  12. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  October  12. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Federal  and  Arbuckle  both  were  at  4.70.  All 
other  eastern  plants  at  4.80;  and  Michigan  sugar  was  selling  at 
4.60 — 10  points  under  the  Federal  and  Arbuckle  and  20  points  under 
all  others. 

November  1  Federal  dropped  to  4.60,  and  all  other  eastern  plants 
and  Arbuckle  4.70,  and  the  price  of  beet  was  4.50.  There  it  is  20 
points  under  all  except  the  Federal,  and  10  under  Federal. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  under  Federal. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  fact  is  that  the  beet  must  go  under  the  cane 
wherever  the  cane  fixes  the  market.  If  it  is  the  Federal,  they  have 
to  go  under  the  Federal. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  go  10  points  under  the  lowest  cane 
price.     Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  have  to  go  10  points  under  the  lowest  cane 
price,  generally  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  speaking,  as  a  rule,  your  beet  people 
must  go  10  points  under  the  lowest  cane  price. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is,  in  an  ordinary  season. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  different  from  the 
other  evidence.    We  understand  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Warren.  There  are  very  wide  differences  at  various  periods. 

The  Chairman.  If,  then,  the  New  York  price  now  is  4.70  or  4.80, 
the  lowest  cane  price,  yours  would  be  4.70,  would  it,  probably? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  would  depend  upon  this.  It  would  depend  upon 
whether  the  company  has  only  got  a  small  output,  relatively  speak- 
ing. The  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  has  had  124,000,000  pounds  of  sugar 
to  market  this  past  year.  There  was  a  great  surprise  in  the  sugar 
market,  apparently.  Everybody  expected  sugar  to  be  low;  and  the 
Cuban  crop  had  been  overestimated,  and  instead  of  sugar  goine  down 
it  went  up. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  And  the  beet  people  sold  out  on  the  supposition  of 
WiUett  &  Gray's  figures,  that  there  would  probably  be  a  big  Cuban 
crop,  and  Willett  &  Gray's  figures  were  not  anywhere  near  right. 
_  The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  the  wide  range  you  have  men- 
tioned ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Experience,  judgment,  and  all,  come  into  play. 
There  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  10  or  20  or  40  points 
under. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand— but  it  is  merely  a  custom  of  the 
trade,  as  to  what  you  have  to  take. 

Mr.  Warren.  If  we  had  any  competition  with  the  beet-sugar  men 
we  might  be  forced  to  sell.    There  is  Davidson,  who  owns  the  Mount 
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Clemens  and  the  Janesville  Sugar  Co.  He  is  a  very  wealthy  man, 
and  1  understand  he  owns  all  the  stock  in  the  Janesville  Co.,  and  all 
but  $25,000  in  the  Mount  Clemens. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Waeren.  Sixteen. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  six  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  six. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  10  independent  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  they  make  more  than  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  half  of  the  Michigan  output  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  know  that  we  make  half,  but  approxi- 
mately we  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  10  make  the  other  half  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  and  they  have  grown  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  oppress  them  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  we  press  them  for  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  oppress  them,  I  say  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  dare  not.  They  oppress  us.  We  have  no  rela- 
tion  

The  Chairman.  You  say- 


Mr.  Warren.  Pardon  me.  We  have  no  contracts  with  them  of 
any  character  or  kind. 

The  Chairman.  In  restraint  of  trade  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  restraint  of  trade  or  otherwise;  no  agreements 
about  the  marketing  of  sugar,  or  price,  or  agency. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  have  suggestions  from  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  as  to  policy  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Since  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  his  successors,  whoever  they  are  now, 
they  have  no  suggestions,  even,  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  When  Mr.  Havemeyer  used  to  run  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  did  he  ever  make  suggestions? 

Mr.  Warren.  When  Mr.  Havemeyer  used  to  run  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  he  occasionally  used  to  write  letters  about  what 
he  thought  about  whether  sugar  was  going  up  or  down,  but  he  did 
not  give  any 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  follow  his  lead  pretty  well? 

Mr.  Warren.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  the  opposite  side  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No  ;  because  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  has  marketed 
all  the  sugar  it  could  market  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  the  price  of  sugar  was  going  up  or  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Regardless  of  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  sold  ahead? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  sold  the  whole  contract. 

The  Chairman.  You  sold  in  advance,  then? 

Mr.  Warren.  No ;  but  they  took  more  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  took  it  on  future  contracts,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Thirty  days. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  sell  in  advance,  why  could  you  not 
hold  it  awhile? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  never  held 
but  once  in  its  history. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that?- 
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Mr.  Waeebn.  Well,  I  can  tell  you 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  very  well.  «,   ,  , 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Never  but  once  has  it  held  off  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  It  sold  in  advance  the  other  times? 

Mr.  Warren.  Alwavs. 

The  Cpiaieman.  What  for?     To  raise  money? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Cpiairman.  Why  do  you  have  to  sell  in  advance? 

Mr.  Warren.  Because  you  can  not  sell  any  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  a  farmer  for  his  beets? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  cost  of  beets  per  ton  of  beets  to  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  is  as  follows: 

In  1910  beets  cost,  at  Alma,  $7.02  a  ton;  at  Bay  City,  $6.59  a  ton; 
at  Caro,  $6.85  a  ton ;  at  Croswell,  $7.19  a  ton ;  at  Saginaw,  $7.01  a 
ton ;  and  at  Sebewaing.  $6.96  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  bets  cost? 

Mr.  Warren.  Cost  per  100  pounds  of  suga^r  extracted  from  the 
beets 

The  Chairman.  Give  those  figures,  please. 

Mr.  Warren  (continuing) .  Are  as  follows : 

At  Alma,  the  cost  of  beets  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  extracted 
by  the  factory  was  $2.94.  The  exact  figures  are  $2.9439.  Bay  City, 
$2.9622 

The  Chairman.  This  was  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  This  last  year.    At  Caro.  $2.7324.     At  Croswell-.^ — - 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  At  Caro,  $2.7324.  At  Croswell,  $2.7279.  At  Sag- 
inaw, $3.0332.     At  Sebewaing,  $2.6532. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  you,  to  take  another  angle,  to 
manufacture  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  ?     Can  you  estimate  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Including  all  costs? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  You  do  not  mean  added  to  the  farmer's  cost,  but  the 
total  cost? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  what  you  pay  for  the  beets.  Take  that 
with  it,  and  then  what  did  it  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  not  give  you  the  original  cost  of  the  beets,  the 
labor  cost,  and  then  the  supplies  and  all  those  items.     I  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anybody  in  the  company  that  could? 

Mr.  Warren.  Our  books  show  it,  of.  course.  But  I  can  give  you, 
approximately,  the  total  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Give  that,  the  best  you  can. 

Mr.  Warren.  My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  I  was  asked 
to  give  the  cost  of  the  beets  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  extracted, 
and  I  have  given  that  at  $2.94,  $2.96,  etc.  That  is  before  any  of  the 
process  of  manufacture  has  commenced  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Just  the  raw  beets? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  raw  beets,  delivered  in  the  sheds. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  a  pound  was  that?  Two — some- 
thing? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  that  per  pound  ? 

Mr,  Warren.  Per  100  pounds.    It  would  be  about  2.89, 

The  Chairman.  From  2.66  up  to  2.96? 

Mr.  Warren.  From  2.61  up  to  3.03.  j 
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The  Chairman.  Cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Warren.  Cents  a  pound  or  dollars  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  it  down  to  pounds,  figuring  it  in 
cents  instead  of  in  dollars. 
■    Mr.  Warren.  Exactly;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  add  to  that  the  cost  of  manufacture,  so 
that  you  could  say  what  it  cost  to  produce  a  pound  of  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  that  the  experience  of  these  six  factories 
from  the  time  they  were  organized,  from  the  time  they  commenced 
operation,  up  to  the  present  time,  would  show  that  it  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3.65  to  3.75,  without  the  charges  for  depreciation, 
to  make  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  For  which  you  get,  say,  on  an  average,  4.70? 

Mr.  Warren.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  4.40,  then  ? 

Mr.  AVarren.  A  fraction  under — that  is,  without  any  deprecia- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  excepted  the  depreciation? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  should  say  the  average  marketing  price  during 
that  period  was  under  4|^. 

The  Chairman.  Under  4^? 

Mr.  Warren.  Under  4^. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  figures  put  in  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  would  like  you  to  refresh  your  memory. 

Mr.  Warren.  Were  they  put  in  by  western  men? 

The  Chairman.  They  were  put  in  for  the  lowest  price  of  cane 
refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Wareen.  I  will  tell  you  of  actual  sales — not  Willett  & 
Gray's 

The  Chairman.  I  understand ;  but  these  were  actual  quotations  at 
New  York. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  does  not  affect  the  beet  price  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  10  points  under  the  lowest  cane  price. 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  20  points  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  10  points  under  the  cane  price ;  under  the  price 
that  more  or  less  maintained. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  western  beet  people  can  market  their  sugar  at  a 
higher  average  price  on  account  of  the  beet  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  But  as  for  the  Michigan  factories,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  average  selling  price  over  the  series  of  years 
that  they  have  been  engaged  in  business  does  not  amount  to  4^. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  you  about  3.75  to  fix  the  thing  up  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  three-quarters  of  a  cent  margin  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  you  have  got  to  distribute  it  after  that.  The 
cost  of  distribution  was  not  added. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  freight  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  pay  the  freight  to  a  certain  extent ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  price  of  sugar  is  fixed,  say,  in  Detroit.  If  the 
selling  agent  wants  to  make  a  sale  in  Detroit,  he  takes  the  New  York 
price  plus  the  New  York  freight  as  a  basis  of  finding  out  what  the 
price  of  sugar  is. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  what  the  other  fellow  could  get 
in  at? 

Mr.  Waeren.  What  the  other  fellow  could  get  in  at.  Then  they 
have  got  to  get  under  that  to  get  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  got  to  get  much  under  it,  have 
they? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  have  got  to  get  40  points,  20  points,  25  points, 
under  it — something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  freight  from  New  York  to  Detroit? 

Mr.  Warren.  Sixteen  and  a  half  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  The  quotation  in  New  York  is  4.80.  That  would 
make  nearly  5  cents,  would  it  not,  in  Detroit?  That  would  be  4.96. 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  At  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  beet-sugar  people 
have  not  any  sugar  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  was  4.80,  for  the  purposes  of  this  illus- 
tration, at  the  time  of  the  year  when  they  do  have  it  to  sell — we 
have  the  figures  for  every  month  and  every  year  since  1885 — adding 
16  cents  freight  to  Detroit,  you  would  have  to  meet  that  price,  would 
you  not? 

Mr.  Waeren.  I  have  got  to  get  under  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  to  get  10  points  under  it;  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Some  points  under  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  to  get  enough  under  it  to  get  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  To  go  against  the  New  York  fellow  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Exactly. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  your  figure  of  your  cost  of  manufacture — 
3.70? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  say  the  average,  I  think,  would  run  as  high  in 
these  plants  as  3.75.  Now,  I  do  not  say  it  will  run  as  low  as  that  in 
the  other  Michigan  plants. 

The  Chaieman.  I  am  just  asking  you  about  yours.  We  will  let 
them  testify  about  theirs. 

Mr.  Wareen.  I  have  said  that  you  must  put  the  freight  on  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  everything  was  included  in  that  except  the 
depreciation,  you  say? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  should  think  that  would  cover,  in  our  case,  every- 
thing but  depreciation. 

The  Chairman.  Now  let  us  go  into  earnings  a  little.  You  have  got 
this  concern  capitalized  at  twelve  millions  and  a  half,  eleven  millions 
of  which  have  been  issued.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  my  asso- 
ciates and  colleagues  that  probably  you  might  be  able  to  give  us  some 
table  which  would  show  your  cost  of  manufacturing  a  pound  of  sugar 
at  various  periods  during  the  company's  history.    Can  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No;  I  could  not  do  that. 

The  Chaieman.  Could  you  get  that  up? 

Mr.  Waeren.  Get  up  a  table  showing  the  cost  ? 

The  Chaieman.  What  it  cost  you. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  We  can  get  up  a  table  showing  the  actual  costs  at 
all  these  plants  from  the  time  they  started. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  the  cost  of  the  plants,  but  what  it 
cost  you  to  manufacture  a  pound  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  say  the  cost  at  all  these  plants,  from  the  time  they 
started  until  they  got  through. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  say  you  have  never  done  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not  got  it  with  me. 

Mr.  Eaker.  But  have  you  not  gotten  one  up  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No  ;  not  in  that  form,  to  carry  it  from  one  year  to  the 
other;  don't  you  see?    You  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  thought  you  did  that  to  find  out  how  much  you  made 
each  year. 

Mr.  Warren.  You  do  it  each  year;  but  you  would  not  put  it  in  a 
table,  with  each  year  one  after  the  other.  You  would  have  to  have  it 
made  up.    I  can  not  carry  it  in  my  head,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Now  let  us  go  into  the  matter  of  dividends. 

Mr.  Warren.  Will  you  pardon  me— as  long  as  so  much  has  been 
said  about  the  operation  of  these  plants — if  I  put  in  here,  right  in 
conjunction  with  that  matter,  a  statement  regarding  their  operation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  you  can  put  it  in  right  here. 

Mr.  Warren.  In  1906  and  1907,  for  these  beets  that  we  bought— 
I  have  told  the  tons  and  I  have  told  the  price  that  we  paid  for  them— 
the  company  paid  the  farmers  $1,658,498.20.  In  1907  the  company 
paid  the  farmers  $1,617,417.90;  in  1908,  $1,629,403.42.  This  shows 
the  growth  and  the  result  of  what  they  claim  they  have  done.  In 
1909  they  paid  the  farmers  $2,346,226.95.  In  1910  they  paid  the 
farmers  $3,110,528.30.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  growth  of  over 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  the  amount  paid  to  the  farmers  by 
our  single  company  since  it  was  put  together  in  1906. 
^  The  Chairman.  Right  there,  according  to  your  financial  report 
in  1910,  while  you  were  paying  the  farmers  three  millions,  you 
laid  aside  a  surplus  of  three  millions  and  a  half  for  yourselves,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Three  million  and  a  half  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir.    In  that  one  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  $3,025,000.     Have  you  not  done  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  you  this  extract  from  the  Beet  Sugar 
Journal  and  see  if  this  is  right : 

Micliigan  Sugar  Co.  reports  profitable  year. 

That  is  your  company,  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman  (reading)  : 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 
•was  held  in  the  Eddy  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Eddy  Building,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  "  Detroit  "  here. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  should  be  "  Saginaw." 

The  Chairman  (reading)  : 

Wednesday  afternoon,  May  25 — 

That  is.  May  25, 1910— 
there  was  a  representative  attendance  to  hear  the  statements  of  the  officers  as 
to  the.  year's  business. 

The  year  was  a  profitable  one,  the  company  being  able  to  show 
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Mr.  Waeeen.  This  is  May  25,  1910? 

The  Chairman.  1910. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Last  month? 

Tlie  CiiAiEMAN.  No ;  this  is  1911  now. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Oh !     A  year  ago— a  year  ago. 

The  Chaieman.  Yes.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  just  now  for  1911 ; 
I  was  trying  to  get  them.  I  have  them  somewhere  else  and  can  get 
them  later,  before  you  leave  town,  I  presume. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  tbe  stockliolders  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 
was  held  in  the  Eddy  Building,  Detroit — 

You  say  that  is  wrong  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  The  Eddy  Building,  Saginaw. 

The  Chaieman  (reading)  : 

Wednesday  afternoon,  May  25 — 

1910— 
there  was  a  rei)resentative  attendance  to  hear  the  statements  of  the  officers  as 
to  the  year's  business. 

The  year  was  a  profitable  one,  the  company  being  able  to  show  a  surplus  of 
S3,025,000  after  expending  over  $3,500,000  for  labor  and  beets— 

That  corresponds  somewhat  to  what  you  have  said  on  that  sub- 
ject— 

And  also  after  paying  regular  dividends,  not  only  on  the  preferred,  but  on 
the  common  stock  as  well.  As  the  Wednesday  meeting  was  the  regular  annual 
meeting,  no  dividend  was  declared. 

I  will  read  on  from  this.  This  next  is  special  correspondence  from 
Detroit,  dated  July  6,  1910,  to  the  Beet  Sugar  Journal : 

Offers  of  121  for  stock  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  have  been  made  within  the 
last  month,  and  the  stock  is  now  considered  one  of  the  best  on  the  Detroit  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  market.  The  enormous  profits,  coupled  with  the  favorable 
prospects,  are  the  causes  for  the  increase  in  interest  and  price  in  stock.  The 
net  profits  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  in  1909  exceeded  $1,500,000,  and  the 
financial  statement  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  last  month  showed  a  sur- 
plus of  $3,000,000.  By  a  person  in  close  touch  with  the  workings  of  the  com- 
pany it  is  stated  that  the  earnings  from  the  sale  of  the  by-products  is  almost 
enough  to  meet  the  dividend  payments.  The  stock  has  trebled  in  value  m 
little  more  than  a  year.  -i,,    „ 

"  Michigan  Sugar  stock  is  now  one  of  the  best  investments  possible,  says  a 
local  broker  who  has  been  prominent  in  handling  the  stock;  "there  are  more 
buvers  for  it  than  there  is  stock  for  sale,  and  probabilities  are  an  even  higher 
mark  than  already  touched  will  be  reached  before  the  break  comes.  All 
Michigan  sugar  companies  are  prospering.  When  the  'trust'  came  into  the 
State  some  years  ago  it  smashed  many  independent  companies;  but  in  recent 
years  due  to  the  improved  methods  of  growing  and  manufacturing,  which  per- 
mits large  profits  to  the  farmer  and  extraordinary  profits  to  the  factory,  several 
independent  companies  have  been  rehabilitated  and  are  now  sharing  m  the 
general  prosperity." 

Did  you  ever  see  that  before  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No ;  and  the  man  that  wrote  it  did  not  know  much 
about  what  he  was  writing  about. 

The  Chaieman.  Is  the  Beet  Sugar  Journal  the  standard  trade 
journal  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  do  not  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  take  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  time;  you  are  a  lawyer,  are  you 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Well,  I  did  not  read  that;  I  never  saw  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  question  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  are  many  errors  in  there.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  not  a  lot  of  plants  in  Michigan  that  were  destroyed  that 
have  been  rehabilitated. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  see  what  you  would  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Warren.  And  you  asked  me  if  the  earnings  were  not  such  that 
in  one  year  we  were  able  to  accumulate  a  surplus  of  $3,000,000,  and 
in  that  statement  that  you  read  the  earnings  were  stated  as  a  million 
and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  that  was  for  1909.  The  statement  was  three 
millions  for  1910. 

Mr.  Warren.  As  you  read  it  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  as  I  read  it  here. 

Mr.  Warren.  No  ;  it  says  the  surplus  is  three  million ;  pardon  me. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  look  at  it  and  see. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  language  here  is,  "  the  company  being  able  to 
show  a  surplus  of  $3,025,000." 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  does  not  say,  "  able  to  show  an  earning." 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  said  "  a  surplus."    Eead  it  all. 

Mr.  Warren.  Pardon  me;  that  is  what  I  said.  You  asked  me  if 
the  company  in  that  one  year  was  not  able  to  lay  aside  a  surplus  of 
$3,000,000.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  see  what  it  says  there;  I  was  reading 
from  there,  whatever  it  was  I  asked  you.  Of  course,  the  record  will 
show  that. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  never  made  anything  like 
$3,000,000  in  any  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see :  ' 

The  year  was  a  profitable  one,  the  company  being  able  to  show  a  surplus  of 
?3,O25,00O,  after  expending  over  $3,500,000  for  labor  and  beets. 

Is  that  statement  true  or  false  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  surplus  of  the  company 

The  Chairman  (reading)  : 

And  also  after  paying  regular  dividends. 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  true. 

The  Chairman.  Leaving  out  the  "  regular  dividends,"  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  surplus  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  in  1910  was 
about  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  this  statement,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  but  that  was  not  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  My  question,  then,  was  not  what  I  intended  it  to 
be,  if  it  was  not  that,  because  it  is  based  on  this  thing. 

Mr.  Warren.  Your  question  was  whether  we  made  $3,000,000  in 
one  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  does  "  surplus  "  mean  ? 
Mr.  Waeeen.  It  means  acctunulated  earnings. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  have  not  divided  out  in  the  form  of 
dividends? 
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Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes.    "We  started  with  a  surplus. 
The  Chairman.  That  means  a  surplus  besides  paying  the  divi- 
dends that  you  have  paid  and  carrying  on  the  business,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes.    That  surplus  was  all  invested  in  the  property, 
practically. 

The  Chaieman.  It  was  not  in  money,  then  ? 
Mr.  Waeeen.  Certainly  not. 
The  Chaieman.  In  improvements? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  It  was  put  back  into  the  property— over  $2,000,000 
of  it. 

The  Chaieman.  What  was  done  with  the  other  million  ? 
Mr.  Waeeen.  We  have  been  paying  dividends  in  recent  years. 
This  company  started  with  a  surplus,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chaieman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Warren.  A  nominal  surplus  on  the  books  of  $300,000;  but 
it  was  really  a  good  deal  more  than  that. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Waeren.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  it  depended 
upon  the  fact  that  we  earned  off  the  debts  and  did  not  capitalize 
them. 

The  Chairman.  The  surplus  you  refer  to  came  from  a  sale  of 
treasury  stock,  did  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Waeeen.  No,  sir. 
The  Chaieman.  What  did  it  come  from? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "  the  surplus 
came  ? " 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  by  that  that  I  understood  you  had  an 
authorized  capital  of  -twelve  million  and  a  half  ? 
Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  That  you  actually  issued  a  little  over  nine  mil- 
lions the  first  time,  when  you  really  got  to  issuing,  not  counting 
that  little  $62,500  transaction? 
Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  And  that  you  did  not  take  all  that  to  pay  for 
these  constituent  plants,  but  that  you  used  the  balance  for  working 
capital,  to  buy  other  businesses,  or  to  improve  what  you  had.  I 
thought  you  said  that. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No;  the  nine  millions  or  thereabouts  that  you  are 
referring  to  went  to  the  old  stockholders. 
The  Chairman.  Not  all  of  it,  did  it? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  certainly.     I  have  given  that  in  detail. 
The  Chairman.  But  you  have  issued  eleven  million.    What  about 
the  other  two  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That,  as  I  say,  was  issued  to  .cover  the  transfer  of 
the  surplus  to  capital  account  when  the  capital  was  increased.    In 
other  words,  we  could  not  spend  some  of  this  money  that  had  been 
made  in  surplus ;  we  did  not  want  to  spend  it. 
The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Because  the  company  needed  it  to  do  its  business. 
It  has  to  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  do  business.  It  has  to,  have 
working  capital.  It  can  not  be  squeezed  by  the  banks  every  minute, 
or  forced  by  competitors  to  sell  sugar  whenever  the  competitors 
want  to  sell  it.     It  has  to  finance  itself.     It  takes  a  lot  of  money. 
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The  Chaieman.  The  two  million  went  for  that,  then— financing 
the  company?  ° 

Mr.  Waeren  You  see,  the  pay  roll  is  over  $1,000,000  a  month,  in 
the  months  that  we  are  operating. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  these  questions  in  any  hostile 
spirit;  1  simply  want  to  know  the  facts  about  it.  This  $2,000,000 
went  into  the  treasury  for  working  capital,  did  it  not« 

Mr.  Waeeen.  That  two  million  of  stock  was  issued  to  cover  the 
transfer  of  surplus  to  capital  account. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  technical,  and  I  am  not  much  of  a  stock 
expert.  What  did  you  get  for  the  $2,000,000  of  stock?  Did  you 
sell  it  ?  What  became  of  that  stock— the  difference  between  the  nine 
and  the  eleven  million? 

Mr.  Waeken.  That  stock  was  issued  to  the  stockholders,  and  the 
money  was  transferred  to  capital  account. 

The  Chaikman.  In  other  words,  you  took  money 

Mr.  Warren.  In  the  treasury. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  That  did  belong  to  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  Warren.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  gave  them  the  stock  in  place  of  dividing  out 
the  money  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  represented  earnings  due  them,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  represented  the  original  surplus  and  the  accu- 
mulations when  we  had  not  been  paying  dividends  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  had  two  millions  of  that?  When  was  it 
that  you  made  that  two  million  increase  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  1910. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  was  when  it  was  issued  up  to  eleven 
millions  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Eleven  millions. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  this  statement  in  the  Beet  Sugar  Journal 
that  in  1910  there  was  a  surplus  of  $3,000,000  is  substantially  cor- 
rect ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that  at  all.  All  the  difference 
that  we  had  was  that  you  expressed  it  as  earnings  in  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  I  did.  I  did  not  mean  to,  if 
I  did.     I  meant  surplus. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  understood  you  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  meant  surplus  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Warren.  We  did  not  earn  that  surplus  in  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  that  is  how  we  got  at  cross  purposes  on 
that. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  an  accumulated  surplus,  accumulated  when 
the  stockholders  were  not  getting  dividends  on  their  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  about  this  dividend  question.  How 
much  dividend  did  your  stock  pay  this  year? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  company  now  pays  6  per  cent  dividends  on  its 
preferred  stock  and  pays  3  per  cent  dividends  on  the  common  stock. 
The  Chairman.  The  6  per  cent  dividend  is  a  guaranteed  dividend, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  not  guaranteed;  no.  It  precedes  the  other 
dividend. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  a  preferential  dividend  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes.  s.i  jt        -, 

The  Chaieman.  In  other  words,  you  agree  to  pay  the  preferred 
stockholders  6  per  cent  if  you  make  that  much  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No  ;  you  agree  to  pay  them  6  per  cent  before  you 
declars  any  dividends  on  the  other  stock.  ^        ,      ^i 

The  Chaieman.  Could  you  pay  them  over  6  per  cent  under  the 
terms  of  the  issue  ? 

Mr   W'^EEEN    No. 

The  Chaieman.  In  other  words,  that  is  a  fixed  dividend  that  they 
eet,  provided  the  company  makes  it  at  all? 

Mr  Waeeen.  Yes,  and  declares  it.  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  of 
making  the  directors  declare  it.     It  is  cumulative  if  they  do  not, 

Tlfe  Chaieman  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  issue  of  the  stock, 
then,  is  not  that  they  shall  have  that  if  the  company  makes  it  at 

all-^ 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Oh,  no.  t   -i     j  j 

The  Chaieman  (continuing).  But  that  if  any  dividends  are.  de- 
clared at  all,  they  are  to  get  it  all  up  to  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  That  is  right.  . , 

The  Chaieman.  You  say  your  common  stock  pays  7  per  cent< 

Mr.  Waeeen.  The  common  stock  pays  7  per  cent.        _ 

The  Chaieman.  That  is  better  than  the  preferred,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  One  per  cent. 

The  Chaieman.  Is  the  common  stock  worth  more  than  the  pre- 
ferred now? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No. 

The  Chaieman.  'What  is  the  difference  in  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  would  not  say  what  the  market  price  is  on  the 
common  stock.  I  do  not  know  that  you  could  say  that  there  is  a 
market. 

The  Chaieman.  I  see  here  that  this  paper  talks  about  this  stock 
being  such  a  prime  favorite  in  Detroit  financial  circles.  It  says  it  is 
quoted  at  121. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  It  has  got  a  pretty  strong  board  of  directors. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  strong  president,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No  ;  and  it  has  got  a  standing  that  is  such  that  in- 
vestors are  willing  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  want  to  be  understood 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Just  a  moment;  let  me  finish. 

The  Chairman.  Just  let  me  finish,  please.  I  would  not  want  to 
be  understood  as  intending  to  reflect  at  all  on  either  the  president 
or  the  board  of  directors.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  what  this 
stock  is  worth.     Evidently  it  is  very  well  managed. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt  for  a  moment? 
The  bell  that  has  just  rung  is  for  the  roll  call  on  this  senatorial  bill, 
is  it  not? 

The  Chaieman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  I  want  to  vote  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  will  submit  one  question  before  we 
go  over  to  the  House.  Shall  we  come  back  to-night,  or  shall  we  re- 
.sume  this  hearing  in  the  morning? 
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Mr.  FoEDNET.  I  should  like  to  come  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  gentlemen.  I  will  come  back  with  any  number  of 
gentlemen  that  will  come. 

(It  was  stated  by  several  gentlemen  that  after  the  roll  call  was 
over  it  would  be  too  late  to  proceed  this  evening,  and  a  motion  to 
adjourn  was  carried.) 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday, 
June  22,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Kepresentatives, 

Thursday,  June  22,  1911. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick 
(chamnan)  presidmg. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CHARLES  B.  WARRElf— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  before  I  proceed  with  the  examination 
of  this  witness,  I  have  just  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Edwin 
F.  Atkins,  in  which  he  asks  to  correct  a  statement  he  made  before  the 
coinmittee,  and  while  the  statement  is  not  made  under  oath  I  think 
I  will  read  it  for  the  information  of  the  committee  and  put  it  in  the 
record: 

117  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  June  20,  1911. 
Hon.  T.  W.  Hardwick, 

Chairman  Sugar  Investigating  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  While  under  examination  recently  in  Washington,  you  asked  me  to 
explain  the  difference  between  the  price  of  German  granulated  sugar  and  granulated 
sugar  in  the  New  York  market  during  the  year  1900.  Since  my  return  to  New  York, 
I  have  looked  up  this  matter  with  care,  and  I  inclose  a  table  which,  I  think,  will 
make  this  clear  to  you. 

You  will  note  that  the  two  markets,  considering  freight  rates  and  difference  in 
quality,  were  practically  upon  a  parity.  The  difference  which  you  called  to  my 
attention  on  examination,  and  which  I  was  then  unable  to  explain,  is  due  to  the 
countervailing  duty  assessed  in  the  United  States  to  oHset  the  export  bounty  paid  at 
that  time  by  the  German  Government,  which  bounty  was  abolished  in  1903. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Edwin  F.  Atkins. 

Tdbli  of  comparison  between  Hamburg  and  New  York  prices  for  refined  granulated  sugar 

for  the  year  1900. 


Hamburg. 


Hamburg  export  price $2,640 

Duty  under  Dingley  bill 1. 950 

Freight  from  Hamburg  to  New  York 100 

Allowance  for  difference  in  quality  between 
German  and  American  sugars  in  this  mar- 
ket, due  to  the  lact  that  the  German  sugar 
is  of  lower  qualitjr,  off  in  color,  coarse  in 
grain,  packed  in  smgle  jute  bags,  and  used 
m  this  country  only  for  manufacturing 

purposes 250 

Bounty  given  by  German  Government  to 
stfmulate  the  beet-sugar  industry;  this 
amount  was  assessed  at  that  time  as  a 
countervailing  duty  by  the  United  States 
Government,  the  amount  being  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 376 

5.312 


New  York. 


New  York  price  as  stated  in  table  produced 
by  Mr.  Atkins  and  set  forth  in  testimony 
on  page  176 S5. 320 


Comparative  cost  of  German  sugar  if  im- 
ported and  sold  in  the  United  States 5.312 


Difference 008 
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Mr.  Warken.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  an  explanation  of  my 
testimony  of  yesterday  ?  , ,     „^ 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Mr.  Warren.  ,     ■  u  ^-u     r 

Mr  Warren.  You  asked  me  a  question  yesterday  as  to  whether  i 
had  been  connected  with  the  Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Co.,  and  1  stated 
I  had  not  been.  On  reflecting,  I  remember  a  piece  of  law  business  m 
our  ofiice,  which  was  entirely  disassociated  from  any  matter  ol  Mr 
Havemever  or  his  friends  or  the  American  Sugar  Rehnmg  Co.,  and  it 
I  had  any  connection  of  record  with  that  company  I  had  no  real 
interest  in  the  company.  My  firm  was  emp byed  by  Capt.  Davidson 
of  Bay  City,  who  was  the  holder  of  the  bond  issue  of  that  house,  and 
by  Mr.  Kilby ,  of  Cleveland,  who  had  a  mechanic's  lien.  The  Davidson 
,bond  issue  was  about  $300,000,  and  the  Kilby  lien  was  about  $200,000, 
and  the  owners  of  the  two  hens  claimed  priority,  and  they  were  m 
litigation,  both  foreclosing  their  liens.  They  came  to  me  as  a  lawyer 
and  asked  for  advice  regarding  the  adjustment  of  their  dispute 
regarding  that  corporation,  and  I  performed  services  lor  them  m 
that  behalf,  and  that  is  the  only  connection  I  ever  had  with  the 
Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Co.  ,     j       ^i,  +    . 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  admit  yesterday  that  at  one 
time  you  were  one  of  the  directors  of  that  company. 

Mr  Warren.  No,  sir;  I  never  was  a  director  of  that  company. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  one  of  the  incorporators  of  that  company  ? 

Mr  Warren    If  I  was,  I  had  no  real  interest  except  growing  out 

■  of  this  Utigation,  nor  did  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  nor  Mr. 

Havemeyer  nor  anybody  connected  with  the  eastern  people  have 

any  interest  I  know  about  in  that  company;  nor  did  I  perforna  any 

services  for  them  in  connection  with  the  Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  Continental  Sugar  Co.  was  the  one  m  which 
you  were  a  director  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  for  a  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  do,  however,  appear  as  one  of  the  mcorpora- 
tors  of  the  Mount  Clemens  Sugstr  Co.  ?  . 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  I  did  not  know  I  did;  and  if  I  did,  it  was 

Tlie  Chairman  (mterposing).  It  was  a  nominal  connection? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  through  legal  services  performed  for  Mr. 
Kilby  and  Capt.  Davidson. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Warren,  I  understood  you  on  yesterday 
to  say  that  after  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  was  formed  of  these  six 
companies  in  the  manner  that  you  have  stated,  that  its  stock  issue 
was  $9,237,700  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  the  American  had  $4,098,300  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  did  not  say  what  the  American  had. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  those  figures  were  not  substantially 
correct,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  you  thought  they  were. 

Mr.  Warren.  No  ;  you  asked  me  what  they  held  now,  and  that  is 
the  statement  I  agreed  to  prepare  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  statement  now  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No  ;  I  can  not  prepare  it  until  I  return. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  this  bill  ?  You  are  one  of 
the  defendants  named  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Nominally  so ;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  are  one  of  the  parties  defendant  to 
this  proceeding  brought  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  pretty  f amihar  with  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  read  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  read  it  rather  carefully  1 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  not  the  part  that  referred  to  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.     I  do  not  know  anything  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  Look  at  that  exhibit  prepared  by  Mr.  Wise,  for 
the  purpose  of  refreshing  your  memory  [handing  paper  to  witness]. 
You  notice  liis  statement  about  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  state  at  that  time  the  stock  was  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  He  states  the  stock  was  $9,237,700  issued,  and  that 
the  stock  owned  by  the  American  Co.  was  $4,098,300. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  now  whether  that  is  accurate 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  not  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  accurate  at  the  tim'e  the  bill  was  filed  1 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  not  accurate  at  the  time  the  bill  was  filed, 
because  the  capital  stock  at  the  time  the  bill  was  filed  was  $11,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  this  $9,000,000  was  authorized  was 
it  accurate? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  that  it  was,  approximately.  At  the  time 
the  bill  was  filed  the  capital  stock  was  not  $9,237,700.  It  had  been 
increased  to  $11,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  done  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  summer  of  1910  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  increased  to  $11,174,600. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  increase  of  practically  $2,000,000  in 
stock  was  authorized  in  the  summer  of  1910,  it  went  as  a  stock 
dividend  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  stockholders,  of 
course. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  stock  dividend,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  it  was  covered  by  cash,  however. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  was  covered  by  cash,  because  there  was 
a  surplus  of  money  that  would  have  to  go  to  the  stockholders,  or 
ought  to  have  gone  to  them,  in  justice. 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  issue  the  stock  dividends  then  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  said  "not  at  all"  in  reply  to  your  suggestion  that 
it  ought  to  have  gone  to  them  in  justice.  The  board  of  directors 
regarded  4he  money  as  necessary  for  the  capital  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  They  thought  it  also  a  matter  of  justice  to  issue 
this  stock  dividend  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  So  as  to  give  the  stockholders  the  return  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  to  give  them  the  proportion  of  that  amount 
which  they  were  keeping  for  surplus  and  capital ;  that  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  American  get  its  share  of  that  $2,000,000 
increase  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  did. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  the  American  Sugar  KefiningCo.'s  hold- 
ings in  stock  were  increased  proportionately  by  that  stock  dividend, 
just  as  every  other  stockholder's  holding  was  increased « 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly.  ■     -,  ■    -,nna  -v      *■<> 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  was  organized  m  1906,  was  it  not  t 
Mr.  Warren.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  was ;  yes.  . ,  „„^  „ 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  operate  during  the  sugar  campaign  ol  1906  i 
Mr.  Warren.  It  did.  ,      •      •     .i      .•  n     n 

The  Chairman.  The  sugar  campaign  of  1906  begins  m  the  tail  of 

1906,  does  it  not  1 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  right.  .,     .  .i,       ■   .     ^ 

The  Chairman.  And  runs  through  the  early  part  of  the  wmter  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Runs  through  January  and  early  February  oi  1907. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  had  the  campaign  of  1906  and  1907, 
of  1907  and  1908,  and  of  1908  and  1909  before  this  meeting  was  held 
in  the  summer  of  1910  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  1909  and  1910.  . 

The  Chairman.  You  had,  then,  four  sugar  campaigns  i 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.    '  .  ^     i  i        j? 

The    Chairman.  You    had    at    that    time    an    actual   surplus  ot 

$3  025  000  1 

Mr.  '  Warren.  The    books    showed    a    surplus    of    a    little   over 

$3,000,000.  ,         .  t,   J       -J  c 

The  Chairman.  Now,  during  that  time  you  say  you  had  paid  b 

per  cent  interest  on  the  preferred  and  7  per  cent  on  the  common? 
Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  dividends  paid  during  that  tune  { 
Mr.   Warren.  The   preferred   dividends    of    the    company    were 

allowed  to  accumulate  because  the  company  needed  the  money,  and 

the  common  dividends  of  the  company  were  not  paid  for  a  number  of 

years.  n         -j 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  tell  us  when  you  first  actually  paid 

dividends? 

Mr.  Warren.  Pardon  me;  will  you  allow  me  to  hnish  my  answer  i 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  would  rather  you  would  answer  my  question 
just  as  I  have  put  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  preferred  dividends  being  cumulative,  have,  ot 
course,  all  been  paid. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  they  have  been  made  up.  They  were  not  paid 
each  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  paid  now  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  or  else  we  could  not  have  paid  any  dividends  on 
the  common  stock. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  really  paid  6  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
ever  since  the  organization  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  but  we  took  it  out  of  the  surplus  that  we 
allowed  to  accumulate  before  we  did  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  the  method. 

Mr.  Warren.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  as  bearing  on 
this  surplus.     You  want  to  Icnow  the  truth  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  of  course  I  do.  You  mean,  then,  that  this 
6  per  cent  preferred  dividend  was  really  represented  in  that  surplus 
also? 
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Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  it  was  represented  in  the  surplus  for  some  time, 
until  the  accumulations  were  caught  up  with. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  finally  paid  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  finally  paid  in  cash. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  was  no  longer  represented  in  the  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  paid  in  cash  ? 
'      Mr.  Warren.  I  can  not  tell  that. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  not  in  charge  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  not  in  charge  of  it.  The  board  of  directors  are 
in  charge  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  general  charge  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  the  board  of  directors  are  in  general  charge 
of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
coinpany  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  the  president  and  general  counsel  of  the  com- 
pany.    The  board  of  directors  are  in  absolute  charge  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  are  not  in  session,  who  is  in  charge  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  When  they  are  not  in  session  there  is  no  business  of 
that  kind  transacted. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  even  guess  at  that  date  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  file  a  statement  with  you  showing  it  accurately^ 

The  Chairman.  The  only  reason  why  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  tell  us  now 

Mr.  Warren  (interposing).  But  I  can  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then  let  me  'ask  you  this  question.  Was  that  6 
per  cent  which  you  say  was  allowed  to  accumulate  for  a  while  and 
which  was  represented  in  the  surplus,  was  that  paid  before  your 
annual  meeting  of  1910  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  All  of  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Any  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly,  some  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  was  any  part  of  it  paid  after  your  annual 
meeting  of  1910  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  dividends  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  had  all  been  paid  prior  to  1910. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  this  meeting  of  1910  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  incline  to  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  surplus  showed  to  be  $3,025,000 

Mr.  Warren  (interposing).  It  was  not  $3,025,000.  We  have  been 
calling  it  around  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  going  by  the  statement  made  to  the 
financial  meeting.     They  had  all  been  paid  at  that  time  1 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  paid  any  dividends  on  the 
common  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Some  dividends  had  been  paid  on  the  common; 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  not  tell  when  that  was  commenced;  no,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  the  year  you  commenced  to 
pay  dividends  on  the  common?  „      •       i. 

Mr  Warren.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  because  my  recollection  has  not 
been  refreshed  about  it.  I  know  it  was  several  years,  and  they  are 
payable  quarterly  in  recent  tunes,  and  formerly  they  were  not  pay- 
able quarterly,  and  I  could  not  possibly  remember  such  thmgs  as 
that  without  having  refreshed  my  memory  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  papers  with  you  by  which  you  ^ 
could  refresh  your  memory  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir.  .  jr  .u  . 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  can  see  the  importance  ol  that 
information.  „  ,        ^i 

Mr.  Warren.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  tell  you  when  the  common 

dividends  were  paid. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  even  give  us  an  estimate  ot  how 

long  they  had  been  paid  when  the  annual  meetiug  was  held  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  My  present  impression  is  that  there  had  never  been 

a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  on  the  common  stock  paid  but 

once  prior  to  1910. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that — 1909? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  would  be  immediately  prior.     The  first  dividends 
were  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 
The  Chairman.  In  1908  did  you  pay  anything? 
Mr.  Warren.  I  know  there  was  no  dividend  m  1906  and  1907  on 
the  common  stock. 

The  Chairman.     In  1908  did  you  pay  anything,  according  to  your 
present  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  in  1907  and  1908  on 
the  common  stock. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  dividends  began  in  1909 
on  the  common? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 
The  Chairman.  And  at  first  they  were  6  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  1909  they  have  been  7  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  When  they  were  raised  they  remained  at  7  per  cent. 
The  Chairman.  Was  that  in  1909  ?     Was  that  the  time  you  say 
you  can  not  be  certain  about  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Warren,  do  you  know  F.  R.  Hathaway? 
Mr.  Warren.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  is 
he  not  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  He  is. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  evidence  he  gave  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
about  two  years  ago  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  I  could  not  say  I  was  famihar  with  it. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  read  it,  have  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  I  would  not  say  I  have  read  it  all,  no. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  read  the  statement  he  made  at  that  time 
that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  no  interest  in  the  company  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  I  have  recently  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  that,  if  it  is  a  fair  question, 
or  if  you  desire  to  answer  it  ? 
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Mr.  Warren.  I  certainly  should  like  to  answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  possibly  would  like  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  should.  I  think  what  Mr.  Hathaway  stated — 
would  you  allow  me  to  have  the  testimony  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  Would  you  like 
me  to  direct  your  attention  to  his  statement  on  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  will  proceed  without  the  testimony.  What  Mr. 
Hathaway  stated  there,  as  I  recollect  the  testimony,  was  that  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  not,  on  the  books  of  the  company, 
a  stockholder.  Now,  that  was  accurate.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
Mr.  Hathaway,  in  all  the  years  I  have  known  him,  was  inclined  to  tell 

i'ust  what  he  knew  when  he  gave  that  statement.  Mr.  Hathway  had 
)een  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  in  looking  up  information  about  the 
tariff.  He  had  been  to  the  Philippines,  to  Cuba,  and  all  around, 
working  on  that  matter.  He  was  not  one  of  the  men  who  ever  signed 
stock  certificates  in  the  company.  He  had  no  access  to  the  stock 
books  of  the  company.  His  signature  is  not  required  on  the  stock 
certificates  and  the  Detroit  Trust  Co.  is  the  registrar  and  transfer 
agent  of  the  corporation,  and  Mr.  Hathaway  was  not  informed  by 
anybody  as  to  whether  the  American  company  had  any  interest  or 
not,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody  was  in  position  to  know,  even 
myself,  because  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  his  family  and  his  associates  at 
one  time  owned  the  stock,  and  later  it  appears  he  sold  the  stock  or 
portions  of  the  stock  to  the  American  company.  When  the  American 
company  transferred  its  stock  holdings  to  his  own  name  was  after  the 
date  of  Mr.  Hathaway' s  testimony.  It  appears  now  from  various 
things  that  have  gone  on  before  your  committee  that  Mr.  Havenaeyer 
himseK  was  largely  interested  in  the  beet-sugar  -business,  that  he  had 
practically  shifted  his  investments  from  cane  sugar  to  beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  the  reason  Mr.  Hathaway  made 
that  statement  was  because  there  is  no  record  anywhere  of  what  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  holdings  were  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  had  never  appeared  as  a  stockholder  at  any 
meeting,  and  they  have  never  had  any  officer  or  anybody  present  in 
Detroit  to  represent  them  at  any  meeting,  or  sent  any  agent  to 
represent  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  stock  they  really  owned  was  in  your  name, 
as  far  as  the  records  of  the  company  show? 

Mr.  Warren.  You  could  not  teifl  who  owned  it,  Mr.  Hardwick, 
until  after  they  transferred  it  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  But  on  the  records  of  your  company  the  stock 
stood  in  ycmr  name  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  that  stock  which  was  owned  down  East,  or 
which  Havemeyer  owned,  was  in  my  name,  but  not  as  trustee,  and 
there  was  no  trust  connected  with  it,  and  I  had  no  proxies.  I  mean 
I  had  no  agreement  about  what  should  be  done  with  the  stock  and 
had  no  understanding  about  what  should  be  done  with  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hathaway,  as  ttie  secretary  of  the  company, 
must  have  known  that  this  tremendous  block  of  stock  stood  in  your 
name? 

Mr.  Warren.  He  certainly  knew  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  proposition  is  that  he  did  not  know  who 
really  owned  that  stock  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No  ;  he  did  not  know  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Hathaway  an  expert  on  cost  of  beet- 

^^llr.  Warren.  I  should  think  Mr.  Hathaway  would  know  about 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  over  his  evidence  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  that  subject? 

,    Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not.  „^    ,  .     ^       .    ^ 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Warren,  did  you  come  to  Washington  ]_ust 
before  the  last  presidential  campaign  in  order  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  gentlemen  who  has  since  become  President,  and  who  was 
then  the  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  the  year  before  the  President  was  nominated  I 
was  invited  to  come  here  and  have  luncheon  at  his  house  with  him, 
accompanied  by  two  other  men  from  Detroit. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  E.  D.  Starr  was  one  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman..  And  Mr.  Phihp  McMillan  was  another  < 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  discussed 
by  you  gentlemen  there  ?  ,  -r.     •  i 

Mr.  Warren.  The  then  Secretary  of  War  and  present  President 
talked  about  it,  and  we  did,  but  not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  understanding  which  you  all  had, 
with  this  gentleman  who  was  then  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  that  the  tariff  was  not  to  be  disturbed  on 
sugar  in  the  event  of  his  success  1 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  Mr.  McMillan  and  Mr.  Starr  had  no  con- 
versation about  the  tariff  on  sugar  except  in  a  purely  haphazard  way, 
and  they  would  not  have  anything  to  say  about  such  things;  and  I 
did  not  have  any  understanding  with  the  President  about  the  tariff 
on  sugar  being  removed  or  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  along 
that  hne  ?  ... 

Mr.  Warren.  None  whatever,  except  about  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  No  general  conversation  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  gave  you  no  assurances  that  the  beet-sugar 
people  would  not  be  hurt,  or  anything  hke  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Phihppines  ? 

Ml'.  Warren.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  asking  if  I  would  do  certain 
things  in  connection  with  his  desires  in_  the  Phihppine  Islands.  He 
wrote  the  letter  that  day  and  delivered  it  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  In  reference  to  certain  Philippine  concessions  he 
wanted  made? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  help  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  opposed  to  those  concessions  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  or  not.  It  would 
depend  on  what  the  concessions  were,  and  I  was  not  familiar  with 
them. 

The  Chairman.  As  they  were  finally  put  into  law,  you  opposed 
them? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  how  could  I  oppose  them? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.    I  am  asking  you. 
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Mr.  Wakeen.  I  am  not  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  I  did  not  appear 
before  any  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  appear  before  any  committee  of 
Congress  ? 

Mr.  Waeren.  No,  sir;  I  never  appeared  before  any  committee  of 
any  legislature  in  the  United  States  or  of  any  committee  of  Congress 
until  yesterday  on  any  subject. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  had  no  general  discussion'  with  Secre- 
tary Taft  on  the  question  of  any  proposed  general  reduction  on  sugar 
duties  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  On  the  sugar  schedule,  generally  speaking,  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  conversation  you  had  related  entirely  to 
Philippine  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Entirely  to  the  Phihppines,  in  which  he  was  vitally 
interested. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  urging  you  to  support  the  concessions  as 
proposed  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  agree  to  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  agreed  to  try  to  help  him. 
_  The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  agreed  to  stand  for  his  propo- 
sition on  Phihppine  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  me  just  now  how  you  could  oppose 
them,  and  I  will  ask  you  now  how  you  could  help  him  any. 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  he  thought  I  could  help  him.  • 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  you  say 
you  do  not  go  before  committees. 

Mr.  Warren.  He  thought  I  knew  the  beet-sugar  interests  and 
could  conciliate  them. 

The  Chairman.  He  thought  you  could  conciliate  them  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  taking  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  if  you 
had  been  opposed,  knowing  the  beet-sugar  interests,  you  could  have 
aroused  them  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  If  I  had  been  requested  to,  perhaps.  I  have  not 
gone  around  arousing  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  around  concihating  them  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  did  not  go  around. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  did  you  concihate  them  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  consented  to  it.  .     _ 

The  Chairman.  They  consented  to  this  Phihppine  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  they  did,  but  not  at  that  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. When  the  legislation  was  finally  adopted,  I  think  the  sugar 
interests  of  the  country  thought  that  the  President's  proposition,  the 
way  it  was  framed,  was  probably  fair. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  beet-sugar  people  could  stand  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  And  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  could  continue  to 
grow  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Warren,  it  was  generally  understood  and  supposed 
that  the  American  Sugar  Co.  was  controlling  the  several  beet-sugar 
companies  in  Michigan  and  Colorado.     Was  not  that  the  fact  ? 
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Mr  Warren.  I  know  nothing  about  Colorado,  Mr.  Raker. 
Mr  Eaker.  Well,  the  general  pubhc's  feeling  and  understanding 
was  that  the  American  Sugar  Co.  were  controlling   the  beet-sugar 
interests  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  should  not  say  so.  I  know  they  never  did  control 
it  so  I  do  not  see  why  anybody  should  think  that  it  was  the  popular 
understanding  they  did.  Mind  you,  the  American  Sugar  Retmmg 
Co  or  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Havemeyer's  holdings  are  largely  in 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  As  it  now  turns  out,  they  have  not 
been  interested  in  so  many  companies  in  Michigan,  and  their  holoxngs, 
when  you  total  them  up,  compared  with  the  holdings  of  the  Michigan 
people,  are  exceedingly  small.  . 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  Charles  B.  Warren,  of  Detroit,  are  you  not? 
Mr.  Warren.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  it  not  understood  that  you  were  representing  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  Michigan? 
Mr.  Warren.  It  was  not,  after  1906. 

.Mr.  Raker.  And  that  you  were  holding  stock  m  your  name  for 
them? 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  after  1906. 
Mr.  Raker.  Well,  did  you  at  any  time  ? 

Mr  Warren.  Pardon  me  just  a  moment.  It  is  fair  lor  me  to  be 
understood  here.  After  1906  I  never  performed  any  services  for  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  connection  with  the  industry  m 
Michigan.  After  I  became  an  officer  and  a  trustee,  as  a  director,  for 
all  the  stockholders  of  that  company,  I  never  received  one  dollar  of  pay 
from  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  any  service  of  any  kind, 
character,  or  description. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  had  before  ?  ■         •  . 

Mr.  Warren.  Before,  I  had  performed  services  in  connection  with 
the  negotiation  and  transfer  of  the  stock,  which  I  explained  yesterday, 
and  have  been  paid  for  my  services  as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  were  representing  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  ?  .  . 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  paid  to  represent  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  After  I  performed  the  services  I  never  was  paid, 
and  I  never  was  on  their  salary  list  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  Mr.  Warren,  let  us  keep  to  the  point.  Were 
you  before  this  organization  representing  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  in  the  sense  of  continuing  to  represent  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  were  you  representing  them  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  performed  services  for  them — -_ — 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing) .  You  performed  services  for  them 

Mr.  Warren  (interposing).  Just  one  moment.     I  performed  serv- 
ices for  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  for  Havemeyer  and  his 
■  associates.     Remember,  I  could  not  always  tell  whether  it  was  the 
American  Co.  or  Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  were  performing  services  for  them? 
Mr.  Warren.  And  for  Havemeyer  and  his  associates. 
Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.   and  Mr. 
H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  his  company  ? 
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Mr.  Wareen.  And  his  associates. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  were  representing  them  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir.     That  is  what  I  say  I  was  not  doing. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  acted  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  acted  for  them  as  occasion  required. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  the  capacity  of  assisting  them  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  acquisition  of  certain  stock  in  certain  corporations,  and 
passing  upon  the  question  of  whether  they  got  a  legal  title  to  what 
they  thought  they  were  receiving,  and  whether  it  was  a  good  title. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  in  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Warre^st.  As  a  lawyer;  and,  of  course,  in  a  sense  I  say  it  is 
fair  -to  call  it  still,  legal  services.  If  the  negotiations  were  started 
with  them  in  the  East,  I  might  have,  and  often  did,  continue  to  nego- 
tiate on  terms  that  I  was  informed  about. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  did  represent  them  in 
the  way  you  have  designated  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly,  I  represented  them  in  the  way  I  have 
designated. 

MX.  Raker.  And  that  was  a  representation  of  that  interest,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  except  in  the  way  I  have  designated. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  call  a  man's  acting  as  attorney  for  a 
corporation  ?     Do  you  not  call  that  representing  them  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  when  you  perform  any  work,  and  when  I  was 
performing  any  work  I  was  representing  them.  But  there  is  this  dis- 
tinction, which  I  thought  perhaps  you  were  trying  to  find  out  whether 
it  existed  or  not;  everything  I  did  in  the  sugar  business  in  Michigan 
was  not  as  a  representative  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  nor 
H.  0.  Havemeyer,  or  any  of  his  associates. 

Mr.  Raker.  JDo  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  and  we  would  get 
it  clearer  before  the  committee  if  you  would  state  the  facts  and  then 
let  the  committee  draw  the  conclusions  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  stated  the  facts,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  represented  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  as  their  attorney.     You  were  their  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  When  they  were  making  the  purchases. 

Mr.  Raker.  Certainly.  If  you  were  not  their  attorney,  you  could 
not  represent  them.     But  you  did  act  as  their  attorney? 

Mr.  Warren.  When  they  furnished  the  money  to  buy  the  stock. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Warren,  you  can  answer  my  question,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  were  then  representing  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  in  Michigan  as  the  attorney  for  tha,t  company  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  would  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  no  time  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  certainly  did,  when  I  performed  certain  trans- 
actions. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  when  you  performed  the  transactions,  you 
were  representing  them  as  their  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  also  represented  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  his  asso- 
ciates ? 

Mr.  Warren.  When  they  furnished  the  money. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Then,  just  at  the  moment  when  you  were  doing  the 
particular  act,  you  represented  them;  but  when  you  were  getting 
readj^  to  perform  the  act  and  gather  the  information  and  the  data 
together  you  did  not  represent  them  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  thmk  you  quite 
understand  my  distinction. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand,  but  I  want  to  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  facts  are  I  was  under  no  general  retainer  to 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whenever  you  were  gathering  information  as  to  the 
sugar  business  for  the  purpose  of  getting  stock,  finding  out  what  you 
could  do,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  interests  for  the  Havemeyers 
and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  you  were  getting  that  infor- 
mation together  as  the  attorney  of  this  company,  were  you  not « 

Mr.  Warren.  I  told  you  yesterday  that  in  every  case  but  one 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing). "^ Can  you  not  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  Warren  (continuing).  In  every  case  but  one  the  people  came 
to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  wanted  to  sell,  so  I  was  not 
alwajrs  seeking  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  understand  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  answer  it? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  your  answer  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  When  1  performed  services  for  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  I  represented  them.  When  I  performed  services  for 
Mr.  Havemeyer  and  his  associates,  I  represented  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  when  you  were  gathering  information  together 
for  the  purpose  of  consummating  a  deal,  were  you  representing  the 
sugar  refining  interests  and  Havemeyer,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly,  when  I  was  devoting  my  mind  or  my  time 
to  any  given  transaction. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  did  not  pay  you  a  general  retainer? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Warren,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
exactly  what  Mr.  Hathaway  did  say  on  tliis  subject  of  your  connec- 
tion with  this  company  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  This 
is  a  colloquy  between  himself  and  Mr.  Underwood : 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  you  represent? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 
Mr.  TJndbewood.  That  has  six  factories? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Some  in  Michigan  and  some  in  Colorado? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir-  all  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  that  company  any  connection  whatever  with  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Then  after  Mr.  Smith  concluded  his  testimony,  he  said : 

Mr.  Hathaway.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this:  That  every  director  of  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  is  a  Michigan  man.  I  want  to  say  next  that  every  certificate  of  stock  issued 
by  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  so  far  as  the  records  are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of 
about  $100,000  of  stock,  is  held  by  a  Michigan  man  or  Michigan  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  scattered  around  in  different  places 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  the  whole  truth. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  scattered  around  in  different  places  outside  the  State. 
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Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  your  capitalization? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Twelve  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  Chajbman.  Is  there  one  director  that  represents  that  $100,000? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  director  outside  the  Michigan  people  in  the  concern? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  any  of  those  Michigan  people,  directors,  directly  or  indirectly, 
connected  with  the  sugar  trust? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  to  my  knowledge  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  not  a  Michigan  man  hold  it  as  trustee? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  He  does  not. 

Mr.  Fordney  suggests  that  I  should  ask  Mr.  Warren  if  that  is  a 
correct  statement. 

Mr.  Wareen.  I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  to  what  I  have 
ah-eady  said  about  that  statement  of  Mr.  Hathaway's. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  stock  stood  in  your  name,  there  was  no 
trust  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  he  was  accurate  about  that.  There  was  no 
stock  issued  to  me  as  trustee. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  did  not  know  that  this  .stock  was  owned  by 
these  eastern  sugar  people  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  He  said  he  did  not,  and  I  had  never  told  him 
about  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Warren,  those  six  factories  you  spoke  of  yesterday, 
in  Michigan,  were  in  active  competition,  were  they  not,  before  the 
time  of  this  reorganization  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  they  cut  such  a  small  figure  in  the  sugar 
world  that  you  can  not  say 

Mr.  Eaker  (interposing).  Aside  from  the  figure  they  cut  in  the 
sugar  world,  they  were  located  in  Michigan  and  were  separate  and 
independent  institutions,  governed  and  coiitroUed  by  separate  boards 
of  directors,  doing  an  interstate  business,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  were. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  were  refining  and  shipping  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Your  statement  is  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  in  competition  with  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  were  selling  their  sugar  in  the  same  market; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  competition  with  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  is  there  anything  in  the  laws  of  Michigan,  or 
was  there  at  that  time,  that  one  man  could  not  be  a  director  of  each 
one  of  those  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  was  nothing  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  nor  now. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  anything  in  the  laws  of  that  State  prohibiting 
such  a  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir.  If  I  understand  your  question,  it  is:  Is 
there  anything  in  the  State  law  which  prohibits  a  man  being  a  director 
in  more  than  one  corporation  at  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes ;  competing  with  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  anything  in  the  law,  then  or  now,  prohibit- 
ing people  owning  various  factories  combining  together  and  stifling 
competition  ? 
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Mr.  Warren.  Well,  I  suppose  there  are  State  laws  against  stifling 
competition. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  Michigan. 

Mr  Raker.  Was  there  such  a  law  then  ?  .  u       . 

Mr.  Warren.  Practically  the  same  law  as  now,  but  it  would  not 

apply  to  this  case.  -,,.10 

Mr  Raker.  Well,  was  there  such  a  law  then  i 
Mr.  Warren.  There  was  not  any  law  which  applied  to  this  case 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  this  case.     I  am  asking  you 

generally.  .  ,     ,       .    n^-  i_- 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  an  antimonopoly  law  m  Michigan. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  was  then  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  And  was  then.  .  ,.,      ,, 

Mr  Raker  Then  if  six  or  seven  independent  businesses  hke  these 
went 'in  together  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  competition,  there 
was  a  law  then  in  Michigan  preventing  such  a  combmation « 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  stifhng  competition  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  If  a  lot  of  men  got  on  the  witness  stand  and  said  they 
were  trying  to  stifle  competition,  I  suppose  they  would  be  violating 

Mr  Raker.  You  understand  my  question,  and  I  think  you  can 
answer  it.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  men  might  go  on  the  stand  and 
say.  I  am  asking  you  if  six  or  seven  independent  factories  engaging 
in  competition  should  enter  into  a  business  and  combine  the  six  fac- 
tories for  the  purpose  of  stifling  competition,  was  there  a  law  then  m 
Michigan  that  would  prevent  such  a  combination? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  law  in  Michigan  which 
prevented  the  combination  of  these  six  companies  in  the  way  it  was 
done. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  say  these  six  companies. 

Mr.  Warren.  You  must  have  them  in  mind,  or  you  would  not 
ask  about  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  understand  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  please  answer  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  answered  it.  There  was  not  any  in  Michigan 
which  prevented  these  six  companies 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Did  I  ask  you  anything  about  these  six 
companies  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  You  asked  me  about  the  companies,  and  I  supposed 
you  referred  to  those  six.  ■ 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  refer  to  them,  and  I  would  like  your  answer, 
please,  as  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  ,would  say  that  the  law  of  Michigan  does  not 
prevent  the  combination  of  companies  that  do  not  actually  restrain 
interstate  commerce  and  do  not  create  monopolies. 

The  Chairman.  Interstate  or  intrastate  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Either  one. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  State  of  Michigan  undertake  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  interstate  competition? 
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Mr.  Waeren.  I  said  it  did  not  make  it  illegal,  so  it  would  not 
affect  my  answer.  Of  course,  Michigan  does  not  try  to  regulate  in- 
terstate commerce,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Now,  if  there  were  six  independent  corporations 
engaged  in  manufacturing  in  Michigan  that  were  independent  and 
competing  with  each  other,  if  they  should  get  together  and  combine 
in  one  organization  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  competition  and 
changing  prices,  was  that  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Michigan  in 
1905  and  1906? 

Mr.  Warren.  Do  you  not  think  the  law  of  Michigan  would  be 
plainer  on  the  subject  than  what  I  would  say  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  are  an  attorney,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  a  statute. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  an  attorney,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  wiUiag  to  take  your  legal  opinion  on  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  All  right.  If  you  wiU  ask  me  for  my  legal  opinion 
about  this  organization,  I  wiU  give  it  to  you.  But  you  should  not 
ask  me  for  my  legal  opinion  on  purely  academic  questions,  aU  the  con- 
ditions of  which  could  not  be  complied  with. 

_  Mr.  Raker.  Well,  give  us  your  legal  opinion  now  upon  the  ques- 
tion asked. 

Mr.  Warren.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  give  it,  I  will  give  you  a 
very  full  answer  of  what  I  thmk  about  this  situation. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  one  in  hand  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  one  in  hand. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  Mr.  Warren,  I  did  not  ask  you  about  that.  I 
am  asking  you  a  legal  question,  and  asking  you  to  give  me  your 
opinion  as  an  attorney  upon  that  assumption  of  facts. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  there  are  conceivable  conditions  under 
which  corporations  doing  business  in  Michigan  might  consolidate  and 
violate  the  Michigan  law. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  of  a  sugar  factory  known  as  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.,  owning  six  factories  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  know  there  is  such  a  company;  yes,  sir.  ,  I  think 
they  own  more  than  six  factories. 

Mr.  Raker  (reading) : 

There  is  a  seventh  factory  owned  by  Charles  B.  Warren  and  his  associates,  which  has 
been  removed  from  Michigan  to  Colorado,  and  will  be  operated  at  Sterling,  under  the 
name  "The  Sterling  Sugar  Co." 

Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  This  is  the  truth  about  that  transaction:  The 
emphasis  being  laid  upon  Charles  B.  Warren  there,  it  rather  makes 
it  appear 

Mr.  Raker.  I  just  saw  your  name  in  print,  and  it  looked  good  to 
me,  and  I  thought  I  would  read  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Warren.  There  was  a  factory  located  in  Saginaw,  Mich., 
which  was  a  failure  because  it  could  not  obtain  raw  materials.  The 
bonds  were  owned  by  Capt.  Davidson,  of  Bay  City.  He  owned  them 
all.  It  was  unable  to  pay  its  debts.  The  factory  was  sold  to  a  com- 
pany organized  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Morley,  of  the  Great  Wes- 
ern  Sugar  Co.,  and  that  corporation,  I  believe,  was  known  originally 
as  the   Sterling  Sugar  Co.     The  machinery  and   what  they  could 
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get  out  of  the  property  was  bought  for  cash,  and  while  I  have  never 
seen  it  I  have  not  any  doubt  but  what  it  was  erected  and  is  operat- 
ing in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  interested  in  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  no  time  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  not  interested  in  Colorado;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  you  interested  in  the  Sterling  Sugar  Co.  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  had  no  stock  in  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  counsel? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

li!r.  Raker.  Then  this  statement  here  is  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  refer  to  the  statement  I  just  read. 

A  seventh  factory,  owned  by  Charles  B.  Warren  and  his  associates,  has  been  removed 
from  Michigan  to  Colorado,  and  will  be  operated  at  Sterling  under  the  name  "The 
Sterling  Sugar  Co." 

Mr.  Warren.  I  never  had  any  interest  in  the  company  after  it  left 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  have  any  interest  in  it  before  it  left  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  when  it  was  in  Saginaw. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  it  is  a  fact  that  there  was  such  a  refinery  in 
Michigan  in  which  you  owned  an  interest  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

M;r.  Raker.  And  that  factory  was  moved  to  Sterling,  Colo.  ?_ 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  sold  and  moved,  and  I  had  no  interest  in  it 
after  it  went  to  Colorado. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  just  had  an  interest  in  it  while  it  was  moving? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  had  no  interest  in  it  while  it  was  moving.  They 
bought  it  before  they  moved  it. 

Mr.  Raker  (reading): 

The  total  nominal  daily  capacity  of  the  Colorado  sugar  factories  is  9,200  tons  of  beets. 

Is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Colorado  factories.     I 
never  saw  one  of  the  Colorado  factories,  except  from  a  train. 
Mr.  Raker  (reading): 

The  nominal  daily  capacity  of  those  supposed  to  be  owned  by  the  American  Co.  is 
6,200  tons  of  beets,  or  about  67  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  all  of  the  factories  in 
Michigan. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  you  associated  with  any  of  the  Colorado  fac- 
tories which  are  interested  in  Michigan  factories  ? 

Me.  Warren.  Never. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  not  part  of  these  men  who  owned  the  Sterling 
Sugar  Co.  Michigan  owners? 

Mr.  Warren.  Never  had  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  in  it. 

Mr.  Raker  (reading) : 

The  total  nominal  daily  capacity  of  the  Michigan  factories,  of  which  Charles  B, 
Warren  is  a  large  stockholder,  is  6,250  tons. 
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Is  that  about  right  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  What  is  the  date  of  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  did  they  have  such  a  capacity  at  any  date  you 
can  remember  ?     Can  you  .fix  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  gave  the  capacity  of  each  one  of  them  yesterday. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  remember  when  the  total  amount  of  factories 
in  which  you  were  interested  had  a  slicing  capacity  of  about  6,260 
tons  1  And  if  you  do,  give  me  the  date.  I  am  seeking  information, 
Mr.  Warren. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  it  is  possible  at  a  certain  period  the  capacity 
of  those  plants  was  about  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  capacity  of  the  six  plants  of  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.  at  the  present  time,  or  next  fall,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  the  one 
at  Bay  City  about  1,400  tons,  the  one  at  Caro  about  1,000  or  1,100 
tons  a  day;  the  one  at  Saginaw  about  900  tons  a  day;"  the  one  at 
Sebewaing  about  750  tons  a  day;  the  one  at  Alma  about  900  tons  a 
day;  the  one  at  Croswell  about  650  tons  a  day. 

Mi.  Raker  (reading) : 

And  the  total  capacity  of  all  of  the  active  factories  in  that  State  is  11,750  tons  of 
beets. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  should  say  that  is  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  in  about  1906  that  would  be  about  right,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  total  capacity  of  the 
factories  in  Michigan  in  1906  was  considerably  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Raker  (reading) : 

Mr.  Warren's  interests  are  therefore  in  factories  having  about  53  per  cent  of  the  total 
capacity. 

Was  that  correct  in  1906  or  1907  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that  because 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Well,  can  you  furnish  us  the  record 
which  will  show  those  facts  for  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  WUl  your  books  show  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  not  the  books  of  the  company  show  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  we  can  not  keep  our  competitors'  books,  and 
you  are  asking  me  about  all  the  sugar  factories  m  Michigan. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  asking  about  those  which  you  own. 

Mr.  Warren.  You  did  not  say  "which  I  own." 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  I  will  say  that  now.  You  are  interested  in 
factories  which  comprise  about  53  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity  of 
the  factories  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  not  tell  whether  we  are  53  per  cent  of  the 
whole  until  I  know  what  the  whole  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  know  what  the  whole  is  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  because  I  have  no  information  about  the 
other  factories. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  not  studied  on  the  condition  of  the  other 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  never  have  ? 
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Mr.  Wakren.  Just  as  a  casual  observer.  I  do  not  know  the  present 
capacity  of  the  other  factories  except  by  hearsay.  _      ,      ,  -i 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  never  read  up  on  those  matters  m  the  daily 
iournals  or  seen  Willett  &  Gray's  statement  in  regard  to  the  matter? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  would  not  take  Willett  &  Gray's  statement  for  the 
daily  capacity  of  those  factories,  because  I  do  not  suppose  they  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  you  would  not  take  them  for  the  daily  capacity,  you 
would  not  take  them  for  any  other  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  as  to  things  they  know  about. 

Mr.  Raker  (reading) : 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  companies  in  which  Mr.  Warren  is  a  stockholder,  with 
amount  of  stock  accredited  to  him  in  the  official  report  to  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Michigan. 

Now,  were  official  reports  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  Mich- 
igan which  showed  you  were  the  owner  in  factories  that  owned  about 
53  per  cent  of  the  entire  factories  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  the  proportion  of  the  con- 
tents of  other  factories.  For  instance,  the  owners  of  the  German- 
American  sugar  factory  might  say  that  the  capacity  of  that  plant  was 
1,200  tons  a  day,  and  they  might  say  it  was  1,000  tons  a  day,  and 
they  might  say  it  was  900,  and  by  looking  at  it  the  one  time  I  was 
ever  in  it,  I  could  not  possibly  tell  what  its  capacity  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  participate  in  preparing  and  filing  these 
reports  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  Michigan « 

Mr.  Warren.  Where  I  was  a  director  of  the  company  that  made 
an  annual  report  I  probably  signed  it  as  director. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  if  the  records  of  the  State  of  Michigan  show  you 
were  an  owner  in  factories  that  owned  53  per  cent  of  all  the  factories 
in  the  State,  it  would  be  true,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  You  say  if  the  State  report  showed  that  the  record 
showed  that  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  you  were  an  owner  and  stockholder. 

Mr.  Warren.  In  factories  that  cut  53  per  cent  of  the  beets  or  had 
that  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Both. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  records  would  not  show  anything  about  it, 
because  the  records  do  not  show  what  the  capacity  ot  a  beet  plant  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  appreciate  that,  and  what  I  am  getting  at  now  is, 
as  to  the  stock  ownership.  If  the  record  does  show  you  were  a  stock- 
holder in  the  company  that  did  control  53  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of 
the  beet-sugar  factories  in  Michigan,  you  would  not  dispute  it,  would 
you  1 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  if  the  records  showed  it;  no. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  you  understand  I  do  not  suppose  the  record 
shows  the  cutting  capacity. 

Mr.  Warren.  Of  course  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  can  be  shown  in  another  method;  but  these  rec- 
ords which  are  filed  and  which  are  participated  in  by  your  company, 
you  would  say  they  are  true  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  'The  financial  statements  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  to  the  operations  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  The  statements  showing  the  capitalization,  and  who 
owns  the  stock,  and  so  forth.     You  filed  those  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  board  of  directors  is  compelled  to  file  them, 
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Mr.  Eakee.  And  you  participate  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Wakren.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  the  report  of  1905,  July  29,  1905,  did  you  own  stock 
as  follows: 

In  the  Bay  State  (Mich.)  Sugar  Co.,  stock  issued,  100,000  shares, 
and  you  held  50,000  shares  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  went  over  that  yesterday  with  the  chairman,  and 
I  said  I  could  not  answer. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  record  shows  that  fact,  it  ought  to  be  correct  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Peninsular  Sugar  Co.,  the  total  number  of  shares 
issued,  99,600,  of  which  you  held  24,318  shares.  Your  report  shows 
that,  as  filed  on  July  29,  1905.     If  the  report  shows  that,  is  it  true? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  probably  is.     I  have  not  any  doubt  oiE  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Alma  Sugar  Co.,  stock  issued,  65,000  shares,  of 
which  you  own  26,500. 

Mr.  Warren.  If  the  report  shows  that,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Saginaw  Valley  Sugar  Co.,  115,000  shares  issued, 
and  you  owned  at  that  time  57,825  shares ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  If  the  report  shows  that,  I  think  the  report  would  be 
correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Sebewaing  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  65,000  shares  of 
stock  issued,  of  which  you  held  32,500  shares;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  would  make  the  same  answer  to  that.  If  the 
report  shows  that,  I  think  the  report  is  correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Mount  Clements  Sugar  Co.,  60,000  shares  of  stock 
issued,  of  which  you  held  16,923  shares. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  a  mistake.  I  never  owned  any  stock  in  the 
Mount  Clements  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  report  did  show  that  you  owned  that  number  of 
shares  you  would  not  dispute  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  I  say  I  never  owned  any. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  I  will  put  it  the  other  way.  They  stood  in  your 
name? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  think  any  shafe  of  stock  ever  stood  in  my 
name  in  that  company. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  if  the  report  as  it  was  filed  showed  that  there 
were  standing  in  your  name  of  this  company  16,933  shares  of  the 
Mount  Clements  Sugar  Co.,  it  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  explained  that  this  morning.  I  performed  some 
legal  services  for  a  man  named  Capt.  Davidson,  and  for  Mr.  Kilby,  in 
a  quarrel  they  had  over  two  liens  on  that  plant,  and  if  I  was  interested 
in  that  transaction  it  was  as  attorney  for  them.  I  had  no  financial 
interest  in  the  company  personally,  and  only  represented  those  two 
men,  and  I  had  no  financial  interest.  If  I  ever  held  the  stock  at  all,  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation,  and  I  turned  it  over  to  either 
Capt.  Davidson  or  Mr.  Kilby,  and  the  eastern  people  had  no  interest 
in  it  through  me. 
Mr.  Raker.  There  is  a  footnote  here  as  follows: 

Prom  list  of  origiflal  stockholders,  February  14,  1905.  Capital  stock,  60,000  shares. 
Each  of  the  three  original  stockholders  has  16,933  shares;  no  other  stockholders  are 
named. 

Mr.  Warren.  As  I  say,  if  I  appear  as  a  stockholder  there,  it  grew 
out  of  that  litigation. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  the  way  it  was  organized  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  not  remember. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  you  not  remember  about  the  orgamzation  of  a 
corporation  amounting  to  that  sum  with  just  three  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  said  I  never  was  a  stockholder,  except  I  performed 
some  legal  services  for  those  two  men. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know  what  you  said,  and  I  am  askmg  if  you  can 
remember  about  the  three  men  getting  together  and  orgamzmg  the 
Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  remember  tliat  Capt.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Kiiby  had 
a  legal  difficulty.  I  was  merely  counsel  for  them  in  a  proceeding  to 
foreclose  liens. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  organization  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  organization  arose  out  of  the  foreclosure.  There 
was  a  company  in  existence,  and  they  were  foreclosing  their  hens,  and 
if  they  organized  a  company  I  helped  them.  That  is  the  way  that 
transaction  arose.  •    j-j 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  remember  whether  that  is  the  way  it  did 

arise  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  remember  I  performed  services  for  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  Can  you  not  remember 
that  you  did  thus  form  the  corporation  on  the  14th  of  February,  1905  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  can  not  remember  how  much  stock  you 
subscribed  1 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Nor  how  much  was  issued  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  what  did  you  say  as  to  the  record  showing  that 
you  owned  16,933  shares? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  surprised  to  know  I  was  ever  a  stockholder  in 
the  company.  I  had  no  recollection  of  it  whatever  until  the  question 
was  asked  me  yesterdaj^,  when  I  recollected  this  legal  transaction. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Sanilac  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  60,000  shares  of 
stock  issued,  of  which  47,565  shares  stood  in  your  name. 

Mr.  Warren.  If  the  record  shows  that,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  Tawas  Sugar  Co.,  66,760  shares  of  stock  issued, 
of  which  32,000  shares  stood  in  your  name. 

Mr.  Warren.  If  the  records  show  that,  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
it  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  not  every  bit  of  this  information 
gone  into  yesterday  as  to  each  one  of  these  factories  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  as  to  these  amounts. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  that  was  gone  into,  and  I  will  ask  the  chair- 
man if  that  is  not  so. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  questioning 
by  members  of  the  committee,  but  we  should  try  to  avoid  duplication 
as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  think  every  member  should 
ask  all  the  questions  he  has  in  mind,  but  to  go  over  the  whole  rig- 
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marole  and  duplicate  it,  I  think  the  time  of  Congress  is  a  little  bit  too 
valuable  for  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  time  of  Congress  is  not  so  invaluable  but  what  we 
can  find  out  whether  or  not  the  record  shows  this  man  held  stock 
which  he  said  yesterday  he  did  not  remember  anything  about,  and  the 
chairman  did  not  ask  him  anything  in  regard  to  whether  the  record 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  Michigan  showed  these  facts. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  desire  to  say  that  when  you  state  I  said  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it  yesterday,  you  are  mistaken  as  to  what  the 
record  shows. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  talking  about  what  the  secretary  of  state's  office 
shows,  and  you  say,  now,  you  do  not  remember  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  remember  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  leaving  that  to  you,  Mr.  Warren. 

Mr.  Warren.  You  seem  to  reflect  upon  my  memory. 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  at  all.     You  are  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  correct  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  matter  was  asked  you  yesterday  in  regard  to  the 
price  of  sugar,  after  we  had  gone  over  the  amount  of  stock  you  owned. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  people  engaged,  and  do  engage,  an  expert 
to  find  out  what  the  cost  is  per  pound  to  make  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  company  does  not  employ  any  man  who  occu- 
pies such  a  position.  The  company  employs  a  general  manager  and 
people  to  run  the  business,  and  they  are  supposed  to  know  their 
business. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  company  ever 
employed,  since  its  organization,  an  expert  to  go  over  your  books 
and  records  in  all  the  factories  owned  by  your  company  to  determine 
what  it  cost  you  per  pound  to  put  sugar  in  the  sack  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  You  mean  an  expert  bookkeeper  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  do  not  mean  an  expert  bookkeeper.  You  can 
call  him  what  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  see  the  drift  of  your  question.  No,  sir;  we  never 
have. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  your  knowledge,  do  any  of  the  factories  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  I  could  not  say  about  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  company  never  has  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  such  a  thing  ever  been  done  by  any  of  your  men — 
call  him  expert  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  has  it  ever  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  books  show  what  it  costs  to  make  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  thought  we  understood  you  to  say  yesterday,  or  at 
least  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you  were  not  able  to  give  that 
information. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  gave  it  yesterday. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  made  a  yearly  statement  on  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  financial  statements  of  the  company  year  by 
year  would  show  what  it  cost  to  make  sugar,  less  the  interest  on  the 
money  and  the  depreciation  and  things  that  should  properly  be 
figured  in  taking  the  investment  into  consideration. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  a  statement  which  you  prepare  and  submit 
to  your  directors  each  year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
as  to  the  cost  to  manufacture  and  place  on  the  market  100  pounds 
of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  such  a  statement  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  there  ever  been  a  statement  of  that  kind  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  presume  our  books  would  show. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  ;  I  do  not  mean  the  books.  Have  you  such  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not  any  such  statement  as  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  there  ever  been  one  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  for  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  there  ever  been  one  prepared  for  the  board  of 
directors  or  any  man  interested  in  the  company  ?  If  there  has  been, 
I  would  Uke  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  I  have  not  such  a  copy. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  prepare  a  statement  of  that  kind?  If 
you  do,  I  am  anxious  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  said  yesterday  I  would  start  back  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  operation  of  these  plants  and  send  to  the  committee  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  sugar  in  each  plant. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand  you  said  that  yesterday,  but  I  wanted  to 
know  if  you  have  such  a  statement  already  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not,  or  I  would  give  it  to  you  very  gladly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  your  method  of  arriving 
at  what  sugar  costs  you  to  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  method  is  to  take  all  the  money  you  spend  for 
manufacturing  sugar  and  add  it  together  and  divide  by  the  number  of 
pounds  of  sugar  you  make,  and  you  can  find  out  what  it  costs  you  per 
100  pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  that  with  each  factory,  separately  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  then  by  the  same  process  you  find  out  what  the 
average  cost  would  be  for  all  the  factories  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  what  did  you  say  yesterday  that  was  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  said  I  thought  it  cost  between  3.65  and  3.75  cents 
a  pound  to  manufacture  sugar  by  those  companies  from  their  inception 
to  the  present  time,  and  I  added  that  I  did  not  think  some  companies 
could  do  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now  to  go  back  to  the  number  of  stockholders,  how 
many  stockholders  were  there  when  tliis  new  company  was  organized  ? 
Do  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  About  500. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  took  those  500  to  organize  the  new  corporation 
for  $65,000?. 

Mr.  Warren.  When  the  corporation  was  organized  for  $65,000. 
I  gave  the  names  of  the  organizers  yesterday. 

Mr.  Raker.  Those  were  the  organizers  and  .stoclcholders,  too  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Those  were  the  organizers  and  part  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  six  companies. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  understand  me.  I  am  asking  if  those 
were  all  the  stockholders  in  the  new  company  ? 
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Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  know  definitely  whether  when  they 
formed  the  new  company  for  $65,000  those  that  you  named  were  the 
only  stockholders  in  that  company  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  at  that  time  those  tiaat  formed  the  company  had 
transferred  to  them  all  the  stock  of  the  other  companies  in  blank  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir;  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  transfer.  Bearing  on  this  question  that  you  have  been  asking  me 
about,  would  you  permit  me  to  make  a  short  statement  ? 
Mr.  Raker.  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  make  it. 
Mr.  Warren.  You  asked  me  whether  a  company  having  certaia 
qualifications  which  you  expressed  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Michi- 
gan law,  and  I  showed  a  desire  to  apply  myself  to  the  case  before  us. 
I  would  hke  to  tell  about  this  case  now.  When  the  Alma  Sugar  Co. 
transferred  its  assets  to  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  and  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  operated  it  the  first  year,  its  total  product  was  .22  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States.     When  the  Bay 

State  plant  was  transferred 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Can  you  give  those  figures  as  apphed 
to  the  State  of  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  give  you  those  figures  as  a  little  more  nearly 
applying  to  the  State  of  Michigan  in  one  moment.  When  the  Bay 
State  plant  was  transferred  and  first  operated  by  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.,  it  manufactured  0.17  of  1  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  The  Cairo  plant  manufactured  0.18  of  1  per  cent. 
The  Croswell  plant  manufactured  0.17  of  1  per  cent;  the  Saginaw,  0.21 
of  1  per  cent;  the  Sebewaing,  0.17  of  1  per  cent;  or  a  total  of  1.12  per 
cent  of  the  total  sugar  consumption  of  the  United  States.  Now,  my 
opinion  as  a  lawyer  is  that  that  is  not  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  mean  it  is  not  a  monopoly  as  applied  to  the  United 
States? 
Mr.  Warren.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  did  not  say  that  as  to  Michigan  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  And  it  is  not  a  monopoly  as  to  Michigan,  because 
Michigan  people  can  buy  sugar  any  place  in  the  United  States  and 
have  it  shipped  into  Michigan. 
The  Chairman.  Not  unless  they  pay  the  freight  rate  there. 
Mr.  Warren.  No;  and  they  can  not  buy  Michigan  sugar  unless 
they  pay  the  equivalent,  nor  can  they  buy  coal  or  anything  else. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  on  account  of  the  freight  rate  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  That  is  the  way  people  do  business,  not  only  in  the 
sugar  business  but  in  every  other  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  enough,  but  you  might  compete  with 
each  other  with  the  smaller  freight  rate. 
Mr.  Warren.  No. 
The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Pardon  me;  will  you  let  me  delay  my  answer  to  that 
until  I  finish  this  statement  ? 
The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  not  going  to  delay  you  by  giving  the  percent- 
age the  companies  manufactured  here,  but  last  year  the  plants  man- 
ufactured sugar  as  follows:  In  the  season  of  1910  and  1911,  the  Alma 
plant  0.24  of  1  per  cent;  Bay  City,  0.31  of  1  per  cent;  Caro,  0.36  of 
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1  per  cent;  Croswell,  0.23  of  1  per  cent;  Saginaw,  0.28  of  1  per  cent; 
Sebewaing,  0.25  of  1  per  cent;  or  a  total  of  1.66  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption  of  the  United  States.  Now  I  will  add  to  that,  m  order 
to  answer  Mr.  Kaker's  question,  this  company  when  it  was  organized 
had  no  contract  with  any  competitor  regarding  the  marketing  of  its 
sugar,  regarding  the  price  at  which  it  should  be  marketed,  or  regard- 
ino-  any  function  of  its  board  of  directors  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ne*ss  of  that  company;  and  never  has  had,  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
manner.  . 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  m  con- 
nection with  the  statement  you  are  making  ?  »    j  •    i, 

Mr.  Warren.  Pardon  me  one  moment.  [Continuing.]  And  it  has 
never  marketed  sugar  for  any  other  corj)oration,  nor  has  any  other 
corporation  ever  marketed  any  sugar  for  it.  ■         , 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see  if  it  is  in  violation  of  any  of  the 
State  or  Federal  laws.  These  six  concerns,  if  operated  separately 
and  independently,  would  have  a  pretty  low  rate  into  Detroit,  would 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Higher  than  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  would  be  low  as  compared  with  the  rate 
from  New  York  or  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  not  low  from  San  Francisco. 
The  Chairman.  How  would  the  rate  compare  with  New  York  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  The  rate  from  New  York  is  16i,  and  the  rate  from 
these  factories  is  16. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  people  of  Detroit  would  have  had  the 
advantage  of  that  much  difference  in  freight  rate  provided  ■  these 
people  had  competed  with  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  not  if  they  knew  their  business. 
The  Chairman.  You  mean  if  they  got  together  and  organized  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  worked  together,  and  they  did  not  get  the 
advantage  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  get  the  advantage  of  that  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  understanding  between  them? 
Mr.  Warren.  Certainly  not.     If  you  will  allow  me  to  answer  your 
question;  as  against  the  sugar  these  companies  had  to  sell,  there  was 
nearly  99  per  cent  of  sugar  manufactured  which  was  competitive 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly,  but  it  was  also  burdened  with 
freight  rate  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Some  of  it  was.  The  sygar  manufactured  by  the 
other  beet-sugar  companies  in  Michigan  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  about  half  of  it,  was  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  And  the  sugar  that  was  manufactured  in  adjacent 
States,  like  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  freight 
rate,  was  not  either. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  make  enough  to  supply  their  own 
localities,  did  they? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  sugar  all  around.  The  Michigan  sugar  people 
can  not  market  their  sugar  all  in  Michigan. 
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The  Chairman.  Yet  the  Michigan  people,  but  for  these  combina- 
tions, might  get  the  benefit  of  lower  sugar  than  they  otherwise  get  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  Suppose  one  man  con- 
trolled the  six  companies,  or  suppose  they  were  in  competition  and 
were  controlled  by  six  different  men.  The  total  sugar  offered  for 
sale  against  all  the  other  sugar  in  the  United  States  would  be  as  1  to  99. 
Now,  the  man  who  had  the  1  per  cent  certainly  would  not  cut  his 
price  below  the  price  at  which  the  99  per  cent  was  sold,  would  he  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  would  depend  somewhat  on  how  anxious 
he  was  to  do  business.     Perhaps  some  of  them  were  about  to  fail. 

Mr.  Warren.  You  do  not  want  people  to  do  business  in  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  that  they  are  about  to  fail. 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all;  but  I  want  every  purchaser  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  to  get  the  advantage  he  ought  to  get  from 
natural  location  and  from  the  rate  that  ought  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Warren.  Now,  let  me  add  this,  they  do  not  get  it  on  any 
commodity. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  so  much 
talk  about  injustice  to  the  consumer,  because  the  business  men  of 
this  country  have  been  wise  enough  to  get  together  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  business  men  of  the  country  form  a  large 
percentage  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  retailers  and  wholesalers  constitute  a 
large  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  And  I  am  just  as  much  in  favor  of  them  as  you  are. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  you  do  not  want  to  give  the  people 
of  Michigan  the  natural  advantages  they  ought  to  have  on  account  of 
their  location. 

Mr.  Warren.  Now,  let  me  give  you  an  illustration:  There  are 
some  coal  mines  in  Saginaw.  The  price  of  coal  in  West  Virginia  at 
the  mines  is  $1  or  90  cents,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  it  usually  is.  The  cost  to  transport  that  coal 
to  Chicago  or  to  Detroit  is  a  fixed  item.  Now,  do  you  think  the 
owners  of  those  coal  mines  in  Saginaw  give  the  same  price  per  ton  on 
coal  at  the  mine  that  they  do  in  West  Virginia,  or  do  they  add  that 
advantage  1 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  add  every  cent  they  can,  and  every 
combination  they  form  is  for  the  purpose  of  adding  more. 

Mr.  Warren.  Now,  if  you  will  name  me  any  article  in  the  United 
States,  with  very  few  exceptions,  that  is  not  sold  in  that  way  I  would 
like  to  be  instructed. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  part  of  the  trouble  with  the  country 
now? 

Mr.  Raker.  The  more  combinations  they  make  the  better  they 
can  handle  the  situation. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

Mr.  Raker.  But,  I  say,  the  more  combinations  they  form  the  easier 
it  is  to  handle ;  is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  do  not  have  to  handle  it  any  differently,  be- 
cause everybody  conducts  business  that  way  now.  I  presume  if  one 
man  controls  the  whole  output  of  any  commodity  in  the  country,  of 
course,  he  could  do  that. 
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Mr.  Eakee.  Now,  take  the  Caro  plant;  it  operated  before  this  com- 
bination, did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Before  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.;  certainly. 

Mr.  Eakee.  I  did  not  use  the  word  "combination"  with  any  ulterior 
intent.     It  operated  before  this  organization  was  formed  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  it  had  a  manager  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  same  number  of  men  ran  the  factory  as  after- 
wards ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  More. 

Mr.  Rakee.  They  had  more  men  before  than  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes,  sir;  they  got  rid  of  some  of  the  general  officers 
who  were  drawing  big  salaries  for 

Mr.  Rakee  (interposing) .  I  mean  running  the  business  as  business 
men. 

Mr.  Waehen.  The  necessary  men  to  make  sugar  were  there. 

Mr.  Rakee.  The  same  before  as  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes;  the  same  number  of  people. 

Mr.  Rakee.  You  did  not  change  the  method  or  mode  of  refining? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Absolutely  changed  the  whole  outfit  at  Caro,  dis- 
charging the  superintendent  and  discharging 

Mr.  Rakee  (interposing).  That  is  not  what  I  am  talking  about. 
I  am  talking  about  tne  machinery,  and  not  the  men. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  We  improved  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Raker.  Give  us  one  of  the  factories  where  you  have  not 
changed  the  machinery;  that  is,  where  it  is  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Are  there  any  of  them,  Mr.  Wallace? 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  is  none  but  what  has  been  strengthened. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  does  Mr.  Wallace  mean  by  being  strengthened  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  He  means  the  capacity  was  increased  by  more  ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Well,  let  us  take  the  Caro  plant.  You  manufacture 
sugar  at  about  the  same  cost  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  We  expected  to  manufacture  it  at  less  cost,  and  I 
think  we  did;  and  we  have  sold  it  to  the  consumer  at  a  less  cost,  too. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  time? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  I  would  like  for  you  to  put  those  figures  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  would  like  to  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  matter  of  getting  the  beets  in  the  farmers'  fields 
and  the  way  of  getting  them  to  the  factory  and  the  general  method 
of  manufacturing  or  refining  sugar  was  practically  the  same  before 
this  new  incorporation  as  afterwards,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  think  you  are  correct  when  you  say  "practically." 

Mr.  Rakee.  There  was  no  new  process  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  What  did  it  cost  to  manufacture  100  pounds  of  sugar 
in  this  Caro  factory  before  this  organization  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  not  tell  that.     I  have  not  those  figures. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  they  be  had  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  furnish  them  on  that  sheet  I  told  you  I  would 
send  you. 
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Mr.  Eaker.  You  had  about  the  same  number  of  operatives  before 
as  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  suppose  Mr.  Wallace  has  tried  to  manufacture  sugar 
there  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  and  whether  he  has  reduced  or  increased 
the  number  of  men  would  depend  on  facihties.  I  would  say,  in  a 
general  way,  about  the  same  number  of  men  in  accordance  with  the 
work  he  was  doing,  were  employed. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  was  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  practically  the  same  prices  paid  1 

Mr.  Warren.  Practically  the  same  prices  paid  for  labor.  We  have 
increased  the  salaries  of  those  people  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  when  you  formed  this  new  corporation  or  organi- 
zation, how  did  it  decrease  the  running  of  this  Caro  plant  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Decrease  the  cost  of  making  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  By  much  more  ef&cient  management. 

Mr.  Raker.  By  having  better  men  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Outside  of  having  better  men,  how  did  it  decrease  the 
cost? 

Mr.  Warren.  Because  the  company  manufactured  in  the  year 
1906,  at  Caro,  11,798,276  pounds  and  in  1910,  at  Caro,  manufac- 
tured 26,993,585  pounds;  or,  in  other  words,  they  applied  their  over- 
head charges  to  a  much  larger  output  of  sugar,  which  made  an  enor- 
mous difference. 

Mr.  Rakek.  The  expenses  of  the  officers  were  not  much  different  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  expenses  of  the  general  officers  are  much  less 
than  when  the  six  companies  were  separate. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  is  the  president  paid  now  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Myself  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  I  believe  you  are  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Warren.  As  president  and  general  counsel,  I  draw  $15,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  anybody  else  get  any  salary  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  Wallace,  the  general  manager,  gets  $16,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  secretary  draws  a  salary  and  also  the  treasurer. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  does  the  secretary  draw  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  he  draws  $7,500. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  treasurer;  how  much? 

Mr.  Warren.  $5,000. 

Mr.  Raker.  Anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  are  all  of  the  general  officers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  what  the  expense  of  the  president  of  the 
company  was  before  the  combination  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Each  one  of  these  companies  before  had  a  president 
and  vice  president  and  secretary,  and  they  had  treasurers,  and  they 
were  all  drawing  salaries. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  that  the  management,  so  far  as  the  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer  are  concerned,  is  cheaper  now  than 
before  ? 
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Mr.  Warren.  The  management,  so  far  as  ererything  is  concerned, 
is  cheaper. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  ought  to  be.  .    ,        ,  -^  j 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  tried  to  have  it  so,  and  we 
are  proud  we  have  made  it  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  a  man  does  a  job  hke  that,  the  pubhc  ought  to 

be  proud  of  it.  .      „  „       ,       ■  i  ,•        -nr-  j 

Mr  Warren.  We  are  not  doing  it  all  for  the  pubhc.  We  are  do- 
ing it  for  the  stockholders,  and  the  people  is  getting  some  advantage 
out  of  it.  '  „  .         „  ^, 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  the  formation  of  the  organiza- 
tion you  could  control  and  handle  the  price  of  beets  better  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  we  have  never  controlled  the  price  of  beets. 
Mr.  Raker.  When  one  man  can  designate  the  price  of  beets  in  six 
different  locahties,  has  he  not  a  better  opportumty  to  fix  the  price 
the  farmer  gets  for  his  beets  than  when  there  are  six  different  fac- 
tories buying  ?     Is  not  that  the  general  condition  in  all  business  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  practical  condition  of  this  company  is  that  the 
price  paid  the  farmer  has  increased  every  year  since  the  consolida- 
tion, and  I  gave  the  figures  yesterday.  _ 

Mr.  Raker.  If  you  gave  them  yesterday,  that  is  sutlicient. 

Mr.  Warren.  Do  you  want  me  to  repeat  them? 

Mr.  Raker.  No,  sir;  when  you  say  you  have  given  them,  that  is 
sufficient.  Outside  of  your  factory,  then,  is  it  not  the  general  con- 
dition that  if  there  are  six  factories  located  at  various  locahties  aU 
under  one  management,  they  can  handle  the  price  of  beets  which  the 
farmer  receives  better  than  if  each  one  were  independent  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  depends  upon  the  foresight  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  management  of  that  company.  If  the  management  of  that 
company  is  wise,  they  will  pay  the  farmers  as  much  as  they  can 
pay  them,  because  you  can  not  run  a  factory  unless  you  can  buy  the 
raw  material;  and  you  can  not  buy  the  raw  material  unless  the 
farmers  are  maldng  money  out  of  selling  the  raw  material,  and  they 
can  not  make  any  money  in  selling  the  raw  material  at  any  price 
which  is  not  in  competition  with  all  other  farm  products  which  the 
farmer  could  raise. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  management  is  good,  it  will  have  that  result? 

Mr.  Warren.  If  the  management  is  wise,  it  will  have  that  result. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  management  is  bad,  it  gives  them  the  power 
which  I  suggest  ?  ... 

Mr.  Warren.  If  the  management  is  vicious,  it  could  operate  the 
plant  in  that  way  and  ruin  the  company 

Mr.  Raker.  And  ruin  the  people  selling  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  might  rum  the  plant,  but  it  would  not  ruin  the 
people,  because  they  would  sell  them  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  there  are  any  other  factories  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  But  there  are  other  factories  in  existence.  There  is 
a  factory  within  4  miles  of  the  Alma  plant.  There  are  two  factories 
within  2  miles  of  the  Bay  City  plant  in  which  the  company  has  no 
interest  whatever.  There  are  factories  all  around  these  plants,  and 
agents  traveling  all  over  the  country  soliciting  business  for  factories 
in  which  this  company  has  no  connection  whatever,  and  I  believe 
that  and  always  have  believed  in  it.  I  would  not  buy  a  dollar's 
worth  of  stock  in  one  of  those  companies  to  eliminate  that  competi- 
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tion,  because  the  men  working  for  this  company  would  go  to  sleep 
and  would  not  attend  to  the  business,  and  you  would  not  get  any 
beets.  Competition  has  been  the  life  and  prosperity  of  this  company, 
and  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be,  and  those  factories  were  left 
free. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  you  have  any  gentlemen's  agreements  up  in 
Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Raker.  Everything  is  open ;  free  competition  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  have  got  all  the  beets  they  can 
shce,  and  we  have  got  all  the  beets  we  can  slice,  and  everybody  is 
trying  to  build  their  factories  larger,  so  they  can  slice  more  beets. 
The  industry  m  Michigan  has  been  a  magnificent  success  because,  as 
I  believe,  the  farmers  have  been  treated  fairly  and  want  to  grow  the 
beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  consumer  who  has  been  getting  sugar  has 
been  treated  fairly,  too  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  is  getting  cheaper  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  He  is  getting  sugar  under  the  eastern  market. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  are  all  working  in  unison,  both  the  manu- 
facturer, the  man  that  grows  the  beets,  and  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  people  of  Michigan  are  not  un- 
friendly to  us  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  assume  that. 

Mr.  Warren.  We  think  the  beet  business  is  a  pretty  good  business 
for  the  State. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  beet-sugar  men  are  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  suppose  there  are  just  as  bad  men  in  the  beet- 
sugar  business  as  in  any  other  business. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Warren,  the  gentleman  asked  you  whether  or 
not  there  were  any  gentlemen's  agreements  about  the  selling  and 
fixing  the  price,  and  so  on,  in  Michigan.  You  profess  to  be  a  gentle- 
man,- do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  I  will  leave  that  to  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  assume  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Warren.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No  gentleman  would  have  a  secret  agreement  and 
not  admit  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  there  are  no  such  agreements,  Mr.  Fordney. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Warren,  does  your  company,  in  the  territory  in 
which  you  get  beets,  compete  with  other  companies  in  which  you  are 
not  interested,  in  getting  contracts  with  farmers  for  beets  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Have  you  any  exclusive  territory  where  other  com- 
panies, by  reason  of  any  agreement  or  any  understanding,  are  obliged 
to  keepout ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  no  such  agreement.  As  a  matter  of  common 
decency,  the  other  company  does  not  come  within  the  radius  in  which 
the  farmer  can  draw  his  wagon  to  the  factory;  but  the  railroad  end 
of  it,  which  is  the  large  end  of  it,  is  not  under  any  restriction  at  all. 
What  I  mean  by  that  is,  I  do  not  suppose  the  Owosso  factory  would 
come  over  and  build  a  station  in  Alma  in  order  to  take  beets  away 
from  the  factory  located  in  Alma,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some 
instances  they  have  even  done  that. 
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Mr  FoRDNEY.  lix.  Warren,  generally  the  territory  for  obtaining 
beets  for  each  factory  is  regulated  by  the  freight  rates  m  getting  the 
beets  to  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Exactly.  .,    n    x 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  And  each  factory  gets  beets  as  near  its  factory  as 
possible  in  order  to  get  lower  freight  rates  ?  ,     .  ^,      . 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  and  in  order  to  lessen  the  haul  of  the  farmer 

into  the  factory.  i  ^      xi.    ^      -4. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  price  of  beets  naturally  regulates  the  territory 
for  each  factory  to  obtain  its  beets,  generally,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  situation  in  Michigan  is  that  the  price  of  beets 
has  steadily  advanced,  and  the  farmers  have  grown  more  and  more 
until,  at  the  present  time,  every  factory  in  Michigan  can  get  all  it 
wants  without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  know  that  to  be  the  case.  In  the  congressional 
district  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  every  beet  factory  in  the 
State,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  raises  beets  in  that  district; 
in  the  four  counties  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here,  or 
which  compose  the  district  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Mr.  WariJen.  Except  how  many  1 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Every  one  except  two;  possibly  three.  The  Sanilac 
factory  goes  into  Caro,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Sanilac  factory  would  go  into  your  district;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Blissfield,  the  Mount  Clemens,  and  the  Hol- 
land are  the  only  ones,  except  the  northern  peninsula,  that  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  thmk,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Menominee,  which 
is  in  the  northern  peninsula,  would  not  go  into  your  district;  and  I 
think  Mount  Clemens  does  go  into  some  of  your  counties. 

Mr.  FoRDisrEY.  I  only  mention  that  for  the  reason  that  I  want  to 
show  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  my  interest  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar  is  the  interest  of  the  people  that  I  represent. 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  a  large  number  of  your 
constituents  grow  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  never  in  my  life  owned  a  dollar  of  stock  or  interest, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  sugar  factory  in  Michigan  or  outside  of 
Michigan.  My  interest  is  wholly  in  the  iaterest  of  the  people  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.     That  is  what  I  want  understood. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  manner  of  selling  or  quoting  prices  of 
sugar  in  the  marketing  of  your  product  to-day  and  the  conditions  or 
manner  that  existed  prior  to  the  time  you  purchased  those  factories 
or  became  interested  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  go  into  a  free  and  open  market,  the  so-called 
independent  factories  in  the  State,  without  any  understanding  or 
agreement  or  any  advantage,  directly  or  indirectly,  over  other  fac- 
tories ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated,  yesterday,  Mr.  Warren,  in  giving  the 
price  your  company  paid  last  year  for  the  sugar  content  in  the  beet, 
that  is,  the  price  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  sugar  in  the  beet,  and 
showed  it  to  range,  in  the  six  factories,  from  the  minimum  of  $2.65 
to  the  maximum  of  $3.03  per  pound,  or  per  hundred  pounds,  $3.03 
maximum  to  $2.65  minimum  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  sugar  in  the 
beet,  delivered  at  your  factory? 
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Mr.  Warren.  For  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  I  am  glad  you  corrected  me;  because  you  do 
not  extract  all  the  sugar  in  the  beet  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  can  not  save  it  all,  at  a  profit. 

You  stated,  also,  that  the  average  selling  price  of  sugar,  when  you 
became  interested  in  those  factories,  ranged  from  $3.65  to  $3.75  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  the  average  selHng  price.  Did  not  your  ques- 
tion say  the  average  selling  price,  just  now  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  said  the  average  selling  price  was  $4.50. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Pardon  me.  You  corrected  me.  I  meant  the  cost 
of  production  was  from  $3.65  to  $3.75. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  said  I  thought  the  average  cost,  from  the  incep- 
tion of  these  companies,  to  the  season  of  1910,  would  be  between 
$3.65  and  $3.75. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Which  does  not,  as  you  stated,  cover  the  cost  of 
depreciation  or  interest  upon  the  investment  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  stated  it  did  not  cover  depreciation;  and  by  that  I 
mean  that  it  has  not  been  customary  to  charge  off  on  the  books  of  this 
company  a  proper  depreciation;  because  they  did  not  think  they 
could  stand  it  yet ;  nor  does  it  cover  any  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 
That  is  not  a  proper  item  of  cost.  That  has  come  to  be,  in  America, 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  profits,  the  interest  on  the  investment. 
Ordinarily,  manufacturers  do  not  charge  that  in.  Of  course,  they 
could  charge  it  in,  if  they  wanted  to.  It  is  not  charged  in  to  those 
costs.  It  ought  to  be  charged  in  for  the  purpose  of  telling  what  it 
costs,  if  the  man  is  going  to  have  ordinary  interest  on  his  money. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  any  industry  that  1  have  had  any  interest  in 
we  always  charged  interest  on  the  capital,  and  thought  it  a  proper 
charge.     I  would  think  this  would  be  likewise  a  proper  charge. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  bookkeeping.  I  think  your 
method  is  probably  wiser. 

Mr.  Fordney.  1  am  not  dictating  what  you  should  do;  but  why 
was  it  thought  desirable  to  consolidate  those  factories,  by  your 
people,  when  you  bought  them  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  not  thought  desirable  by  my  people  to  con- 
solidate the  factories. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  the  people  that  bought  it,  we  will  say  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  the  factories  consoHdated  themselves. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is,  for  illustration:  A.  W.  Wright,  who  founded 
the  town  of  Alma,  a  little  ways  from  your  town  of  Saginaw 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes ;  I  have  known  him  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Warren  (continuing).  The  town  is  named  after  his  wife,  I 
believe.  He  built  and  established  the  Alma  Sugar  Co.,  he  and  W.  R. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Davis  and  their  associates,  men  of  large  means  and 
vitally  interested  in  that  section  of  the  State.  Mr.  Lyken,  who  was 
practically  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Sebewaing,  and  his  sons-in-law 
and  his  numerous  relatives  and  his  associates  in  Saginaw,  Mr.  Morley 
and  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Harvey,  and  those  men,  with  other  men 
that  they  brought  in,  in  Saginaw  built  up  the  Sebewaing  plant. 
Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 
99220— No.  9—11 3 
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Mr  Wabren.  Mr.  Montague  and  his  associates,  Mr.  Newberry, 
the  Lothrops,  MeUins,  and  those  people  and  myself  ^ent  mto  that 
company  originally,  and  so  on.  in  the  period  from  .1898  *«  IfOl' 
inclusive,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  was  relatively  high  in  the  United 
States  because  of  the  Spanish  War  ^nd  the  destruction  of  the  sugar 
crop  in  Cuba,  and  the  taking  out  of  that  enormous  ma.ss  ot  sugar 
from  the  world's  supply.  That  relatively  high  price  of  sug^ar  had  the 
usual  effect,  namely,  it  stimulated  prqduction;  and  in  1902  to  1904 
the  United  States  bought  raw  sugar  cheaper  than  at  any  time  m  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  It  dropped  below  2  cents  a  pound.  In 
1902  it  was  $1.82  a  hundred;  in  1903  it  was  $1.71  a  hundred;  in  1904 
it  was  $1.94.  ,       ,        . 

Mr.  Gaebett.  That  is,  minus  the  duty  ( 

Mr.  Waeben.  Yes;  minus  the  duty.'  That  is  the  raw  sugar  plus 
the  cost  of  freight.  \ 

The  Chaibman.  Where  did  you  get  those  hgures  (  ^      n  ^u 

Mr  Waeben.  I  got  them  from  the'  statistical  abstract  ot  the 
United  States,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  Chaibman.  I  wish  you  would  compare  them  with  these  [hand- 
ing paper  to  the  witness],  which  are  the  ones  that  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
secretary  of  your  company,  gave  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

two  years  ago.  j    u      ' 

Mi-  Waeben.  Mr.  Hathaway's  figures  that  you  say  he  used  show 
that  the  cost  per  hundred  pounds  in  1901— it  is  a  misprint  here- 
in 1901  was  $1.88;  1902,  $1.43;  1903,  $1.81;  1904,  $2  14. 

These  figures  show  approximately  the  same  range;  they  show  190>J,« 
$1.82;  1903,  $1.71;  1904,  $1.94;  and  these  figures  come  from  the 
statistical  abstracts  of  the  United  States  issued  by  the  Department, 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  Chaibman.  And  in  turn  those  figures  were  made  up  from 
Willett  &  Gray's  Trade  Keports « 

Mr.  Waeben.  Perhaps  the  source  of  Mr.  Hathaway's  figures  was 
Willett  &  Gray's  reports.  ■    -^       j.o 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  source  of  these  figures,  too,  is  it  not « 
That  is  the  reason  I  wondered  about  the  discrepancy. 

Mr.  Waeben.  These  figures  are  from  the  Government  reports.      ^ 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  are  taken,  in  turn,  from  Willett  &  Gray  s 
reports  in  nearly  every  case,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Waeben.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  is  true,  and  here 
those  figures  differ  a  good  deal.     That  is  what  I  was  wondering  about. 

Mr.  Waeben.  You  have  to  allow  for  a  misprint  there  of  years,  or 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Did  you  conclude  your  answer  ? 

Mr.  Waeben.  No. 

Mr.  Foedney.  All  right.    Will  you  please  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Waeben.  In  those  years,  then,  of  low  sugar,  these  companies 
began  to  lose  money,  and  all  but  two  of  them  had  ceased  paying  div- 
idends, and  three  of  them  were  in  serious  financial  difficulties.  They 
had  no  credit.  Individuals  had  to  indorse  their  paper,  and  the  man- 
agement was  wretched  in  most  of  them.  The  management  had 
drifted  into  a  condition  where  there  was  even  dishonesty  in  two  of 
them,  and  flagrant  dishonesty  in  two  of  them.  These  men  were,  as 
you  know,  very  prominent  men  in  the  State.     They  saw  that,  to  save 
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this  industry  for  Michigan,  they  had  to  do  something  to  bring  about 
efficient  management  of  this  company;  and  they  hoped  to  bring  about 
efficient  management  and  more  economically  produced  sugar  and 
utihze  the  by-products,  which  they  have  done  in  a  large  way.  Every 
plant  has  by-products  plants.  And  they  hoped  to  build  up  the  agri- 
cultural conditions  so  that  the  farmer  would  make  more  money  and 
therefore  take  more  interest  in  the  business.  And  that  is  shown  to  be 
the  result,  because  those  companies  used  nearly  twice  as  much  raw 
material  m  1910  as  they  used  in  1906;  and  the  price  has  steadily  gone 
up  to  the  farmer,  and  he  has  been  educated  to  raise  beets  with  a 
higher  sugar  content,  with  better  purity,  and  he  has  profited  and  the 
factories  have  profited. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  And  more  tonnage  per  acre  has  been  brought  about  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes;  more  tonnage  per  acre  also.  When  these  com- 
panies went  into  business  in  the  first  place  they  were  heavily  in  debt. 
The  first  year  their  indebtedness  was  in  excess  of  their  liquid  assets. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Judge  Malby  suggests  that  I  ask  you  what  those 
companies  did  when  they  found  themselves  in  such  deep  water  or  so 
much  in  debt. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  One  of  them  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  All 
but  two  suspended  dividends  and  some  of  them  had  never  paid  divi- 
dends; but  those  that  had,  with  two  exceptions,  suspended  dividends, 
and  they  were  in  really  a  desperate  condition. 

Mr.  Foedney.  What  followed,  he  asks  ?    What  followed  that  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  You  are  leading  up  to  the  organization  of  the  company, 
I  suppose. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Better  management  has  lifted  all  of  them  out  of  the 
swamp,  and  the  industry  has  gone  ahead. 

Mr.  Foedney.  By  the  consolidation,  then,  and  by  the  new  man- 
agement and  the  lessening  of  the  cost  of  production,  Mr.  Warren,  and 
by  better  financial  standing  this  indebtedness  has  been  practically 
paid,  and  the  stockholders  of  the  company  have  received  dividends 
which  they  did  not  receive  prior  to  the  consolidation.     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes;  and  the  whole  industry  has  been  put  upon  a 
firmer  foundation  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Now,  Mr.  Warren,  have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  mar- 
ket price  of  beet  sugar  manufactured  in  Michigan  prior  to  the  consoli- 
dation and  since  that  time  ?  Has  the  price  gone  up  or  down  since  the 
consolidation  ? 

Mr»  Wakeen.  It  has  been  affected  by  competition  before  and  since 
and  has -followed  the  general  markets  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  up  and  sometimes  down  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  It  depends  upon  what  the  world's  condition  is.  When 
there  is  a  war  in  Cuba,  sugar  goes  away  up. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Generally,  would  you  say  that  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer had  been  higher  since  the  consolidation  than  it  was  prior  to  it  ? 
Mr.  Waeeen.  This  consolidation  had  absolutely  no  effect,  and 
could  not  have  any  effect,  on  the  price  of  sugar  except  that  this  com- 
pany was  able  to  sell  its  sugar  at  a  lower  price  than  it  was  before 
because  it  could  make  it  for  less. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Has  it  been  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  factories 
sold  before  the  consolidation  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  think,  in  general,  that  the  margin  between  cane 
and  the  product  of  these  factories  is  wider  since  the  consolidation 
than  it  was  before. 
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Mr  FoEDNEY.  Where  do  you  market  your  product  ?     I  will  not 

keep  you  very  long,  Mr.  Warren.     I  will  try  to  run  through  this  just 

as  fast  as  I  can.     1  know  you  are  anxious  to  get  away,  and  1  am  also. 

Mr.  Waekbn.  This   company  in   1906  manufactured  seventy-one 

million  odd  pounds.     I  have  already  given  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes.  _  .  tit  ■ 
Mr  Warren.  And  distributed  it  m  the  following  States:  Illinois, 
15  893,042  pounds;  Iowa,  2,590,705-  pounds;  Indiana,  3,357,359 
pounds;  Kentucky,  35,053  pounds;  Maryland,  67,924  pounds;  Michi- 
gan 18,388,579  pounds;  Minnesota, r  8,572,893  pounds;  Missouri, 
1  297,052  pounds;  North  Dakota,  707,436  pouiids;  New  York 
1  026,056  pounds;  Ohio,  7,901,539  pounds;  Pennsylvania,  1,723,251 
pounds;  West  Virginia,  72,131  pounds;  V\risconsin,  9,946120  pounds. 
In  1907  and  1908— this  shows  the  reaching  out  of  the  company, 
with  its  increased  production,  how  it  spread  out,  under  the  neces- 
sities for  marketing  more  sugar 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  years  did  you  just  give  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  1906  and  1907.  ,      . 

In  1907  and  1908  it  distributed  in  Illinois  7,924,294  pounds;  in 
Iowa,  709,863  pounds;  in  Indiana,  5,330,310  pounds;_in  Kentucky, 
1860  909  pounds;  in  Michigan,  17,861,228  pounds;  m  Minnesota, 
4'730  839  pounds;  in  Missouri,  2,218,516  pounds;  m  North  Dakota, 
2b2-,567  pounds;  in  New  York,  2,501,582  pounds;  Ohio,  16,919,105 
pounds;  Pennsylvania,  7,464,412  pounds;  Tennessee,  35,309  pounds; 
West  Virginia,  266,325  pounds;  Wisconsin,  2,742,530  pounds. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  notice  there  is  quite  a  falling  off  m  Wisconsin 
between  the  two  years— nearly  7,000,000  pounds.  How  do  you 
account  for  that  ?  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They    marketed     about    8,000,000    pounds    more 
in  Ohio  that  year  than  they  did  the  years  before.     They  went  into 
Ohio  markets  instead  of  Wisconsin. 
The  Chairman.  Whjl 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  what  peculiar  condition  brought  that  about? 
Mr.  Warren.  Competition  of  some  sort.  Somebody  was  pressing 
beet  sugar  in  Wisconsin.  Beet-sugar  practice,  or  the  Federal,  or 
Arbuckle  sent  a  lot  of  sugar  up  there  that  pressed  it,  and  they  got 
away  from  it  and  went  down  to  Cincinnati  or  somewhere  else  and 
marketed  it. 

In  1908  and  1909  the  company  manufactured  76,834,610  pounds 
and  distributed  it  in  the  following  States:  Illinois,  11,239,340  pounds; 
Iowa,  1,043,141  pounds;  Indiana,  4,326,595  pounds;  Kentucky, 
1,102, 3 16. pounds;  Michigan,  22,813,578  pounds;  Minnesota,  4,170,189 
pounds;  Missouri,  3,824,789  pounds;  North  Dakota,  92,878  pounds; 
New  York,  1,677,592  pounds;  Ohio,  17,201,379  pounds;  Pennsylvania, 
5,252,330  pounds;  South  Dakota,  36,517  pounds;  Virginia,  37,321 
pounds;  West  Virginia,  223,768  pounds;  Wisconsin,  3,792,875  pounds. 
In  1909-10  the  company  manufactured  99,066,846  pounds  and 
the  distribution  was  as  follows:  Illinois,  12,540,100  pounds;  Iowa, 
1,214,492  pounds;  Indian,  6,907,666  pounds;  Kentucky,  2,489,080 
pounds;  Maryland,  37,660  pounds;  Michigan,  23,211,393  pounds; 
Minnesota,  4,552,871  pounds;  Missouri,  1,598,742  pounds;  North 
Dakota,  180,000  pounds;  NewYork,  4,034,643  pounds;  Ohio,29,344,- 
552  pounds;  Pennsylvania,  9,046,739  pounds;  Virginia,  73,592 
pounds;  West  Virginia,  137,209  pounds;  Wisconsin,  3,698,056 
pounds. 
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In  1910  and  1911,  the  product  is  123,202,958  pounds,  distributed 
as  follows:  Illinois,  19,900,490  pounds;  Iowa,  3,381,374  pounds; 
Indiana,  6,007,949  pounds;  Kentuckj^,  4,678,524;  Michigan,  21,193,- 
882 — that  remains  more  constant  because  we  were  putting  in  all  the 
sugar  we  could  put  in,  always,  in  Michigan,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantageous freight  rates— Minnesota,  4,253,187;  Missouri,  6,218,586; 
North  Dakota,  128,565;  New  York,,  6,259,027. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is,  into  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Waeren.  New  York  State;  yes.  Oliio,  31,138,800  pounds; 
Pennsylvania,  15,618,199  poiinds;  Tennessee,  73,550  pounds;  Vir- 
ginia, 404,234  pounds;  West  Virginia,  362,741  pounds,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, 3,583,828  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  reduced  those  figures  to  tons  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  compared  them  with  the  total  con- 
sumption of  these  States  to  see  what  the  percentage  is  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  will  give  that.  The  population  of  this  district  I 
have  just  given  by  the  centus  of  1909,  was  23,965,543.  The  full 
figures  for  the  census  of  1910  are  not  at  hand;  but  the  advance 
sheets  of  the  census  of  1910  show  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  to  be  91,000,000.  The  total  population  of  the  Untited  States 
in  1900  was  76,000,000.  There  is,  therefore,  a  gain  of  15,000,000,  or 
20  per  cent.  Applying  this  ratio  of  gain  to  the  population  in  the 
territory  in  which  the  Michigan  company  distributes  its  sugar,  the 
1910  population  of  that  territory  is  28,758,651.  Willett  &  Gray's 
Statistical  Trade  Journal  of  January  5,  1911,  on  page  2,  gives  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  for  1910  at 
81.6  pounds.  Applying  that  per  capita  consumption  to  the  present 
population  of  the  "district  in  which  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  distributes 
its  sugar,  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  district  in  1910  is  shown  to  be 
2,346,705,921  pounds.  In  1910,  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  produced 
124,544,545  pounds,  or  5.3  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  1910  in 
the  territory  in  which  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  distributed  its  output. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  glad  I  stirred  up  a  hornets'  nest  there.  I 
would  Uke  to  ask  a  question  in  that  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fordney,  will  you  pardon  me  for  a  moment 
in  that -connection? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Certainly.    Go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  do  you  furnish  ?    Do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  right.    You  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Warren.  'V\Tiat  is  the  nopulation  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  2.810,000. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  will  have  that  figured,  so  that  it  will  not  take 
our  time. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  multiply  that  by  81  pounds,  you  get  the 
amount  of  consumption  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  one  other  matter  that  I  would  Uke  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  then  I  will  not  volunteer 
any  more  information,  after  that. 
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It  is 


Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  volunteer  this, 
very  interesting.  .  •       •      +i, 

Mr  Warren  In  1891  and  1892  there  were  six  factories  m  tne 
United  States  that  produced  12,000,000  pounds  of  sugar.  The 
following  table  shows  the  increases: 

Beet  sugar  produced  in  United  States. 

rstatistlos  for  vears  1891-92  to  1904-5,  both  inclusive,  taken  from  page  40,  Senate  Document  No.  260,  Filty- 
S^ronLeffflrst  session  Compiled  by  O .  P.  Austin,  CliieJ  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Statistics  for 
Zrs  Soie  to  1908%,  S  S^^^  page  61,  Report  No.  92,  United  States  Department  of 

Igr  culture,  1909     S?'atistics  for  years'l90^10  and  lM^lltel^«;j'™SWllett&  Gray's  Weekly  Sta 
Sugar  Trade  Journal,  page  9,  Jan.  6, 1911,  and  page  121,  Mar.  23, 1911,  also  page  133,  Mar.  30, 1911.| 


1891-92.. 
1892-93.. 
1893-94.. 
1894-95.. 
1896-96-. 
1896-97.. 
1897-98.. 
1898-99.. 
1899-1900 
1900-1... 
1901-2... 
1902-3... 
1903-4... 
1904^5... 
1905-6... 
1906-7... 
1907-8... 
1908-9... 
1909-10.. 
1910-11.. 


Number 

of  fac- 

Acres. 

tories. 

6 

7,166 

6 

13,128 

6 

19,646 

5 

19,638 

6 

22,948 

7 

57,239 

8 

41,272 

16 

37,400 

31 

135,305 

34 

132,000 

39 

194,725 

44 

259,613 

53 

292,295 

51 

262,100 

52 

307,364 

63 

376.074 

63 

370,984 

62 
65 

64 

364,913 
461,055 
429,014 

Pounds  of 
sugar. 


12,004,838 
27,083,288 
45,192,296 
45,006,000 
65,453,000 
84,081,000 
90,491,670 
72,736,000 
163,458,075 
172,164,000 
366,402,000 
437,837,000 
466,222,000 
469,777,000 
626,841,228 
967,224,000 
927,256,430 
861,768,000 
009,332,800 
019,692,800 


The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  figures  you  have  just  given 
are  in  tons  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  do  not  carry  the  figures  in  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  figures  are  given  to  us  in  tons.  We 
can  reduce  the  figures,  however. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  been  thinking  about  the  figures  in  pounds 
and  they  are  in  my  head  in  pounds. 

I  have  the  advance  sheets  of  the  census  of  1910 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Before  you  get  away  from  that,  let  me  ask  you  a 
question.  There  is  a  little  misunderstanding  among  ourselves  as  to 
the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  this  last  campaign. 
You  gave  the  campaign  of  1909  and  1910  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  gave  the  campaign  of  1910  and  1911. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  This  last  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  thousand  tons  do  you  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  1,019,692,800  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  a  little  over  500,000  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  509,000  tons.     I  had  understood  it  was  more. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  total  production  of  all  beet  sugar  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  the  United  States. 

As  I  stated,  I  have  the  advance  sheets  of.  the  census  for  1910. 
The  census  gives  statistics  regarding  the  beet-sugar  development 
under  three  years,  commencing  with  1899  and  taking  1904  to  1909 
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The  Chairman.  The  five-year  periods  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  of  course  it  has  not  got  the  figures  for  1910. 

The  total  acreage  planted  to  sugar  beets  in  1899  was  135,300 
acres.  In  1904  it  had  grown  to  240,800  acres.  In  1909  to  416,000 
acres,  or  an  increase  of  207  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  industry  had  not  begun,  really,  in  1899? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  just  getting  started. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  just  the  beginning  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  The  tonnage  of  beets  increased  on  the  acre- 
age, showing  the  increase  of  the  skill  of  the  farmer,  399  per  cent. 
And  the  average  quantity  per  acre  for  beets,  which  is  where  we 
suffer  in  the  United  States  an  competition  with  Germany,  because 
they  produce  so  much  more  per  ton — it  is  not  the  quality,  it  is  the 
tons — the  farmers  have  not  had  the  experience  here  yet,  but  they 
will  get  there.  The  increase  per  ton  in  quantity  was  1,050  per  cent, 
and  the  quality  increase  was  291  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  do  you  refer  to  as  "quality?" 

Mr.  Warren.  The  sugar  content,  the  saccharine  content. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  year  you  gave  is  the  year  the  beet-sugar 
industry  in  this  country  was  a  real  infant;  just  beginning? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  were  30  factories. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  whole  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  1899. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  it  start,  practically  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  getting  started  then.  It  commenced  in 
1896. 

The  Chairman.  It  started  in  1896  or  1897,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  just  beginning  then? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  beg  pardon.  I  shall  have  to  differ  from  both  of 
you  gentlemen.  The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  began  in  the  eighties 
m  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Warren.  In  a  very  small  way.  . 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Michigan  just  got  started  in  1898,  and  when  Michi- 
gan got  started  the  thing  began  to  boom.  . 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  considerable  industry  in  the  United 
States  in  the  beet-sugar  line  prior  to  1896,  was  there? 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  prior  to  1896;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  prior  to  1897,  was  there,  really? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Dingley  bill  went  into 
effect  that  it  started  up  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  started  it  up. 

These  figures  are  interesting:  The  total  valuation  of  the  product  m 
1899  was  $7,324,000,  while  in  1909  it  had  increased  to  $48,122,000. 
In  California  the  increase  was  from  $3,500,000  to  $11,981,000.  In 
Colorado  they  have  no  figures  for  1899,  because  there  were  no  fac- 
tories in  Colorado;  but  they  have  grown  to  thirteen  million.  *In 
Michigan  it  had  grown  from  1,602,000  in  1899  to  10,477,000  m  1909 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  have  the  figures  as  to  the  consumption  of 
Michigan,  please  give  them  now. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  have  the  amounts  here,  but  I  have  not  got  it  by 
percentage. 
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Mr.  Warren.  There  is  one  question  that  I  have  not  been  asked 
that  i  should  hke  to  answer.  I  was  not  asked  whether  I  had  any- 
stock  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  any  time.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  wanted  you  to  give  the  figures  as  to  the  con- 
sumption in  the  State  of  Michigan,  if  you  have  them.  Give  the  total 
consumption  of  sugar  in  pouncls  consumed  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Warren.  If  you  multiply  the  population  by  81.6,  you  would 
arrive  at  228,480,000  pounds;  and  the  product  of  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  was  124,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  about  half  of  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  was  the  product  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Of  our  company  alone,  124,000,000;  and  the  other 
companies  made  more  than  we  made. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  there  is  a  mistake  in  those  figures,  and  I 
want  to  get  it  right. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  not  vouching  for  them.  That  is  the  reason  I 
did  not  want  to  put  them  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  about  right,  on  the  total  consump- 
tion of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  multiplied  by  81^  instead  of  81.6. 

Mr.  Warren.  What  did  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  milhons,  in  round 
numbers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  your  company  sell  in  Michigan  this  last 
campaign? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  manufactured  124,000,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  sell  to  the  people  of  Micliigan  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  This  past  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  21,193,882  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-one  million  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  about  half  of  the  Michigan  beet- 
sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  You  mean  that  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  makes  about 
half  ? 

The  Chairman.  Half  of  the  total  Michigan  output  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  substantially  that,  as  I  understood  j^ou  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  42,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  how  much  they 
market. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  their  market  be  likely  to  be  about  like 
yours  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  are  the  judges  of  that.  They  market  wher- 
ever  

The  Chairman.  They  are  controlled  by  trade  conditions,  just  as 
you  are? 
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Mr.  Waeren.  Absolutely. 

The  Chaieman.  And  are  confronting  the  same  conditions  ? 

Ml'.  Warren.  Probably  the  proportion  of  their  distribution  would 
look  like  ours,  if  you  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  was  21,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  42,000,000  pounds  out  of 
228,000,000? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  State  produces  as  much  sugar  as  it  consumes. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  sell  it  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Waeren.  No;  because  it  would  have  to  hold  it  and  sell  it  12 
months  in  the  year.  It  markets  its  sugar  from  October  to  May,  and 
its  consumption  is  12  months  in  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  about  all  the  States,  too  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  Consequently  the  company  pushes  it  out  and 
distributes  its  sugar  when  the  market  is  good. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  somewhere  between  20  and  25  per 
cent  of  the  sugar  that  the  people  of  Michigan  actually  consume  is 
raised  in  Michigan;  manufactured  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  other  companies  in 
Michigan  market  as  much  of  their  product  as  we  do,  those  figures 
would  be  right. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  is  the  total  value  of  this  last  crop  of  beet  sugar 
in  the  State,  about  ?  What  is  the  estimated  value  of  it  ?  Do  you 
know,  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Between  twelve  and  thirteen  milhon  dollars. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Therefore,  if  the  people  of  Michigan  consume 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  sugar  annu- 
ally  

Mr.  Warren.  No;  3'^ou  did  not  ask  what  they  consumed. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  know.  I  am  putting  it  a  different  way.  There- 
fore, if  the  people  of  Michigan  consumed  twelve  to  thirteen  million 
dollars'  worth  of  sugar,  or  figures  around  that,  annually,  instead  of, 
as  before  the  establishment  of  the  plants  in  that  State,  sending  abroad 
to  buy  sugar,  that  money  remains  at  home,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Waeren.  All  that  monej^  remains  at  home  except  the  profits; 
and  most  of  those. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Except  the  profits  paid  the  stockholders  who  live 
outside  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  The  coal  comes  from  Michigan,  the  limestone 
comes  from  Michigan,  the  staves  for  the  barrels  come  from  Michigan, 
the  beets  come  from  Michigan,  and  the  labor  comes  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  that  money  paid  out  for  supplies,  coal,  lime, 
packages,  and  labor,  and  for  beets,  remains  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  I  did  not  say  all  packages,  because  bags,  for 
instance,  are  not  made  in  Michigan.  Where  you  barrel  it,  the  staves 
are  made  in  Michigan.  The  bags  are  bought  somewhere  else;  but 
they  are  bought  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  question  was  asked  you  a  little  while  ago 
whether  you  called  to  see  the  President  in  reference  to  the  fixing  of 
the  duty  on  Philippine  sugar  in  the  so-called  Philippine  tarift'  bill, 
and  you  answered  that  the  beet-sugar  men  gave  their  consent  to  the 
change  ? 
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Mr  Warren.  No;  I  did  not  say  the  beet-sugar  men  gave  their  con- 
sent ■  I  would  not  be  authorized  to  say  what  the  beet-sugar  men  did 
I  said  that,  presumably,  the  beet-sugar  men  were  satisfied  with  that 
result  that  was  arrived  at,  because  there  was  no  great  disturbance 
raised  about  it,  as  I  remember,  was  there,  after  the  compromise  was 

^^Mv.  FoRDNEY.  I,  perhaps,  may  be  a  little  more  competent  to  answer 
that  than  you  are. 
Mr.  Warren.  I  think  you  are.  ,  .      ,  .,  j  t         <- 

Mr  Fordney.  Because  I  was  consulted  m  the  matter,  and  i  want 
it  to  get  in  the  record.  When  the  matter  was  first  agitated  m  Con- 
gress, myself  and  some  other  gentlemen  submitted  a  proposition  to 
men  in  tte  House  of  the  opposite  view,  that  we  would  withdraw  our 
obiection  to  the  so-caUed  Pliilippine  tariff  bill  provided  a  limitation 
on  the  importation  of  sugar  from  the  Philippines  coming  into  this 
country  could  be  fixed  in  that  law.  u       j 

I  submitted  that  proposition  to  the  House,  presented  it  myseil,  and 
it  was  voted  on  and  voted  down.  I  voted  for  it.  And  the  limitation 
fixed  in  that  proposition  was  300,000  tons  annually;  and  that  all 
sugar  coming  into  this  country  above  that  amount  should  pay  the 

regular  Dingley  rate  of  duty.  ,     .       ,  x     n      j     4.  j 

Mr.  Warren.  And  that  was  the  legislation  thatwas  actually  adopted 

finally,  was  it  not  ?  ■     ,   j 

Mr.  Fordney.  No.  Pardon  me.  That  was  rejected.  .  ,  ,, 
Wlien  the  Payne  tariff  bill  was  being  considered,  myseil  with  other 
members  of  the  committee,  Repubhcan  members,  were  requested  to 
meet  President  Taft— he  was  not  President  then;  he  was  President 
elect— and  talk  that  matter  over  and  reach  some  compromise,  it 
possible,  that  a  provision  of  that  kind  might  go  into  the  Payrie  tarili 
law  I  was  in  error  as  to  the  amount  of  the  limitation,  ihe  first 
proposition  was  a  limitation  of  250,000  tons.  However,  we  com- 
promised on  300,000  tons,  and  that  is  the  law  to-day. 

President  Taft  was  very  anxious  to  have  some  compromise  of  that 
kind  and  permit  Philippine  sugar,  to  a  limited  amount,  to  come  into 

this  country.  ,.    .      ,         ,     ,.         , 

Up  to  that  time  165,000  tons  was  the  limit  of  production  of  sugar  m 
the  Philippine  Islands,  since  the  war. 

We  agreed  upon  a  limitation  of  300,000  tons.  I  agreed  to  that,  m 
the  presence  of  the  President  elect,  and  other  members  agreed  to  it, 
provided  the  sugar  men  of  the  country  would  agree  to  it;  and  all 
whom  I  consulted — I  do  not  think  I  consulted  you 

Mr.  Warren.  You  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  did  consult  with  your  associates,  and  all  agreed  to 
it.     Therefore  that  plan  was  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  was  more  than  was  being  produced  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  was  nearly  twice  what  was  then  being  pro- 
duced in  the  Phihppine  Islands. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  gave  a  chance  to  let  in  all  that  might  want  to 

come  in.  r~ii  •  j 

Mr.  Fordney.  Their  natural  market   is   Hongkong,   China,   and 

Mr.  Warren.  Inasmuch  as  the  name  of  the  President  has  been 
brought  into  the  matter,  for  perfectly  proper  reasons,  I  may  addjhere 
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that  there  is  no  mystery  about  anything  that  the  President  wrote  to 
me.  He  himself  has  handed  the  letter  out  to  other  people,  as  express- 
ing his  views  about  what  he  would  desire  as  Secretary  of  War 
regarding  legislation  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  summon  you  down 
here  for  consultation  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  he  thought  that  I  might  be  of  some  assist- 
ance  

The  Chairman.  If  you  agreed  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren  (continuing).  I  suppose,  to  help  among  the  people  in 
Michigan  to  circulate  the  information.  As  Mr.  Fordney  says, 
Congress  was  conducting  the  legislation,  and  went  ahead,  on  those 
lines,  finally. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  the  arrangement  was  made,  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  saw  you  or  mentioned  the  matter  to  you ;  but  I  did  to  some  of  the 
people  interested  in  some  of  these  factories  in  which  you  were  inter- 
ested, because  they  are  all  my  neighbors — ^in  my  home  town,  many 
of  them. 

Mr.  Warren.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Warren,  it  is  a  question  of  figures,  but  if  you 
have  it,  offhand,  what  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  does  beet  sugar  supply  ?  I  can  help  you  in  answer- 
ing, because  I  have  it  in  mind.  You  have  given  the  production  of 
the  sugar  this  last  year  at  509,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  m  the  United 
States,  and  there  were  consumed  in  the  United  States  last  year  about 
3,300,000  tons,  were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  about  one-sixth,  now.  It  has  grown  to  about 
one  sixth  of  the  consumption.  Including  the  domestic  cane,  it  is 
nearly  one-third. 

Mr.  Fordney.  With  adequate  protection — because  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  industries  of  this  country,  the 
domestic  industries,  must  have  protection  in  order  to  survive — with 
adequate  protection,  do  you  believe  that  the  production  of  beet  and 
cane  sugar  in  this  country  will  increase  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  no  question  but  what  all  the  sugar  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  could  be  produced  in  the  United  States 
without  any  trouble  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Given  enough  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  with  the  present  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  enough  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  would  keep  on  growing,  if  you  do  not  stop  its 
growth. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  not  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  tariff  is  not  reduced,  in  a  little  while,  or  in 
due  time,  with  proper  encouragement  from  Congress  that  the  tariff, 
will  not  be  reduced,  the  production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  this 
country  will  greatly  increase,  will  it  not,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  farmers  find  the 
beet  sugar  crop  a  very  profitable  crop  for  them. 

This  matter  of  the  tariff  is  usually  considered  as  though  the  manu- 
facturers had  something  to  say  about  it.  The  manufacturer  is  the 
last  man  that  is  concerned  in  the  tariff.  The  first  man  that  is  con- 
cerned in  the  tariff  is  the  farmer.     If  the  manufacturer  can  not  pay 
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the  farmer  the  price  that  will  make  it  profitable  for  the  farmer  to 
oTOW  then  the  manufactiirer  can  not  utihze  the  capital  that  he  has 
mvested.  Consequently,  when  you  hear  a  beet-sugar  manulacturer 
cry  about  the  tariff,  it  ii?  because  he  does  not  want  to  lose  his  capital, 
because  there  vnh  be  no  inducement  for  the  farmers  to  sell  him  beets. 
But  if  the  farmer  will  put  his  beets  in  competition  with  the  world  s 
price  of  sugar  and  sell  to  the  manufacturer  m  the  United  btates  at 
tha!:  price,  the  manufacturer  can  make  beet  sugar. 

Mr  FoRDNEY  You  have  shown  by  your  figures  that  the  average 
amount  that  your  company  pays  per  100  pounds  for  the  sugar  ex- 
tracted from  the  beets  delivered  at  your  factory  ranges  trom  2.b5 
cents  to  3.03  cents,  and  that  the  total  cost  of  production  is  only  1  cent 
per  pound  above  that.  . 

The  question  of  your  cost  largely  depends  upon  the  price  you  can 
purchase  beets  at,  delivered  at  your  factory,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly.  j-      ..i, 

Mr  FoRDNEY.  That  is  more  than  two-thirds  you  pay  lor  the  sug'ar 
in  the  beets;  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  it  costs  to  produce  the 
sugar  from  them,  do  you  not,  according  to  those  figures « 

Mr  Warren.  The  cost  of  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  beet,  laid 
down  in  the  beet-shed,  ranges  from  2.65  to  3.03  cents  at  various 
plants  and  in  various  years,  and  to  that  is  added  the  labor  cost,  ot 
course,  and  the  supplies  and  general  manufacturing  costs. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Which  is,  in  round  numbers,  1  cent  per  pound  ( 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes;   which  raises  it  up  to  between  3.65  and  3.75, 
without  any  depreciation  or  without  interest  on  the  capital. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  farmer  will  seU  you  beets  at  one-hall  the  price 
that  they  are  selling  them  to  you  to-day,  you  can  produce  sugar  lor  2^ 
cents  a  pound?  ^ 

Mr.  Warren.  We  can  manufacture  sugar  just  as  well  as  the  (.Ger- 
mans can. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  get  beets  cheap  enough « 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes.     We  can  manufacture  sugar  just  as  well  as  they 
can  manufacture  it  anywhere  in  the  world.     It  is  a  matter  of  raw 
material. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  say  you  can  manufacture  ]ust  as  cheap  « 
Mr.  Warren.  I  say  just  as  weU.     I  did  not  say  just  as  cheap. 
Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Foedney.  The  gentleman  (Mr.  Garrett)  wants  to  Imow  from 
you  how  many  tons  of  beets  the  average  farmer  raises  per  acre,  and 
what  does  he  get  for  those  beets  dehvered  at  your  factory  1 

Mr.  Warren.  The  cost  of  beets  delivered  at  the  factory  this  year 
I  gave  yesterday,  and  I  will  just  refresh  it  by  using  the  average  now, 
which  was  $6.91  a  ton;  $6.91  was  the  average  cost  of  the  beets 
delivered  in  the  shed. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How   many    tons    does    the   farmer,    the    average 
farmer  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  raise  on  an  average  per  acre  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  Between  8  and  9  tons. 
Mr.  Fordney.  Last  year  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  Last  year. 
Mr.  Fordney.  Is  not  that  a  little  low  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  not  speaking  of  1910.  I  am  speaking  of 
1909-10,  which  was  between  8  and  9  tons. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  My  understanding  has  always  been  the  average 
was  a  little  above  that.  Am  I  wrong?  Let  us  get  that  right,  if  you 
are  not  positive  about  it.  It  runs  somewhere  from  8  to  10  tons  per 
acre,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Between  8  and  10;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  the  farmer  to  produce 
those  beets  and  dehver  them  to  the  factory? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  all  depends  on  the  individual  farmer,  and  I  do 
not  have  any  statistics  about  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  I  have  had  it  from  farmers 
time  and  time  and  time  again,  that  it  is  less  than  $30  per  acre,  between 
$25  and  $30  per  acre  that  it  costs  to  produce  those  beets,  and  he  gets 
anywhere  from  $45  to  $60,  and  1  have  known  farmers  to  get  $125  per 
acre  for  their  crop  of  beets  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Warren,  i  think  tlie  average  cost  is  higher  to  the  farmer  than 
that  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  thick  it  is  higher  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  say 
the  average  cost  is  higher. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  more  profit  per  acre  in  an  acre  of  beets  to 
the  farmer  in  the  State  than  any  other  crop  that  he  raises;  I  can  say 
that  to  the  committee.     That  is  my  general  information. 

Mr.  Garrett.  More  profit  tlian  in  small  fruits  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  not  considered.  1  mean  a  crop  cultivated 
in  the  field,  like  wheat  or  hay  or  oats  or  barley  or  potatoes  or  any 
other  thing  of  that  kind,  fruit  or  truck  garden  not  included. 

Mr.  Warren.  This  observation  of  Secretary  Wilson,  which  I  have 
before  me,  is  very  fertile  of  information  on  the  question  of  competition 
with  other  crops,  which  is  found  in  the  report  he  made  to  the  Senate 
in  1909.     He  says: 

As  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  United  States  are  in  most  cases  far  enough  apart  to 
avoid  competing  for  beet  supplies,  it  might  occur  to  the  casual  observer  that  competi- 
tion is  not  a  factor  in  establishing  the  price  of  sugar  beets.  Such  a  conclusion  would 
be  very  wide  of  the  mark.  There  ia,  in  fact,  a  competition  that  is  absolutely  effective 
in  regulating  the  price  paid  for  beets.  It  is  the  competition  of  other  crops.  The 
farmer  occupies  an  absolutely  independent  po.'iition.  He  has  the  opportunity  to  choose 
among  several  lines  of  agricultural  effort.  He  may  engage  in  fruit  growing,  truck 
raising,  grain  farming,  or  tobacco  raising,  or  he  may  take  up  some  line  of  animal  hus- 
bandry. Even  after  deciding  on  his  general  lines  of  effort,  he  has  a  wide  field  for  choice 
among  fruits,  vegetables,  feed  crops,  and  animals.  His  choice  may  be  determined  to 
some  extent  by  his  education,  his  tastes,  the  advice  of  others,  and  the  like,  but  the 
main  factor  is  and  must  always  be  the  prospect  of  using  his  labor  and  his  land  to  the 
best  advantage.  If,  after  he  has  the  benefit  of  experience,  the  farmer  is  convinced 
that  he  has  made  an  unwise  choise,  he  finds  it  comparatively  easy  to  change  from  one 
crop  to  another,  even  from  one  branch  of  agriculture  to  another. 

From  certain  considerations  it  is  evident  that  the  beet-sugar  factory  must  pay  the 
farmers  enough  for  their  crops  to  induce  them  to  continue  growing  beets.  It  is  also 
evident  that  a  gradual  rise  in  the  prices  of  other  crops  must  produce  one  of  two  results: 
Either  the  factory  must  offer  higher  prices  fdr  beets  or  the  area  planted  to  beets  will 
decrease.  As  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  is  fundamental  to  the  general  prosperity, 
the  steady  increase  in  agricultural  prices  which  has  occurred  during  the  past  12  years 
has  given  us  a  period  of  such  prosperity  as  was  never  before  enjoyed  by  this  or  any 
other  country.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fall  in  the  crop,  with  an  unchanged  price  level 
for  sugar,  would  enable  the  factories  not  only  to  secure  better  profits,  but  to  pay  the 
farmers  such  prices  for  beets  as  will  induce  the  planting  of  the  increased  acreages. 
The  same  thing  would  result  from  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  if  crop  prices 
remained  at  their  present  level.  In  fact,  the  sugar  manufacturers'  ability  to  pay 
the  farmer  remunerative  prices  for  beets  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation,  and  on  this 
depends  the  future  progress  of  the  industry. 
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Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sugar  fac- 
tory in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  we  will  say,  or  in  any  other  city  in  the  State, 
at  all  times  cane  sugar  can  be  purchased  just  the  same  as  the  beet 
sugar  in  that  town  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Cane  sugar  is  on  sale  in  every  place  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  So  you  do  not  even  monopolize  the  market  in  a 
to\vn  where  your  company  or  an  independent  company  might  own 
a  factory  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  no  place  in  the  United  States  where  you 
can  not  buy  cane  sugar^and  I  mean  by  that,  a  town — that  I  ever 
heard  of. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  market  your  sugar  in  three  or  four  months  of 
the  year,  do  you  not  ? 

Mj*.  Warren.  We  market  the  sugar  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  mar- 
keted after  we  commence  to  manufacture  to  avoid  the  carrying  cost 
and  the  storage  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  it,  and  it  is  pushed  out, 
and,  as  stated  yesterday,  with  one  exception  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 
has  never  held  back  on  marketing  its  sugar.  It  tried  it  one  year. 
That  is  a  species  of  speculation.  The  directors  think  they  are  not 
there  to  speculate  in  sugar.  They  are  manufacturers,  and  they  sell 
it  when  they  can  market  it.  One  year,  if  they  speculate,  they  will 
make  money  and  the  next  year  they  will  lose  money,  because  the 
world's  prices  might  fluctuate.     You  compare 

Mr.  Fordney  (interposing).  I  think  the  question  has  been  asked 
you — did  you  want  to  go  further  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  this  fact:  I  have  stated 
what  the  cost  is  of  the  raw  material  for  100  pounds  of  sugar  ex- 
tracted, and  the  raw  material  laid  down  in  the  shed  used.  You  com- 
pare that  with  the  average  cost  per  pound  in  the  foreign  country  of 
sugar,  and  I  use  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  these  figures.  The 
prices  of  raw  sugar  in  1871,  the  average  cost  per  pound,  were  4.94, 
the  wholesale  price  of  granulated  sugar  in  New  York  was  3.12,  and 
the  cost  of  raw  sugar  has  gone  down  until  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  reached 
under  2  cents,  to  stay  there,  in  1894.  It  was  under  2  cents  two  years 
prior  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  when  the  Wilson  law  was  in  force  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  have  it  compared  when  every  tariflF  law  was 
in  effect  that  ever  was  passed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  period  of  the  Wilson  tariff  law. 

Mr.  Fordney.  1894,  1895,  and  1896;  yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  not  down  very  much.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  decrease  until  1894,  when  it  got  to  2.92.  In  1895  it  was  2.15; 
m  1896  it  was  2.29;  in  1897  it  was  2.01;  in  1898  it  was  2.25;  in  1899  it 
was  2.39;  in  1900  it  was  2.49;  in  1901  it  was  2.28;  in  1902  it  was  1.82; 
in  1903  it  was  1.71;  in  1904  it  was  1.94;  in  1905  it  was  2.65;  in  1906  it 
was  2.15;  m  1907  it  was  2.11 ;  and  in  1911,  in  January  of  this  year,  it 
was  2.18,  and  in  June  of  this  year,  the  present  month,  it  is  2.55. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that — the  export  price  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  the  average  cost  per  pound  in  the  foreign 
country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  th6  Hamburg  export  price? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  that  for  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  Hke  to  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  them  to  you.  In  other  words, 
the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  pays  for  the  cost  of  100  pounds 
of  the  sugar,  in  the  beets  in  his  shed,  before  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture commences,  more  money  than  the  raw  sugar  is  sold  for  on  board 
the  vessel  at  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  consumer  finally  pays  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  all  of  it.  I  will  prove  to  you  he  does  not  pay 
it  all.  I  have  seen  that  remark  very  often.  If  the  price  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  were  always  the  foreign  price  plus  the  full  tariff, 
the  consumer  would  always  be  paying  it.  The  price  in  the  United 
States  is  never  now  and  has  not  been  for  years  the  foreign  price  plus 
the  full  duty,  and  when  men  say  it  has  been,  they  just  simply  have 
not  got  the  figures  in  front  of  them.     It  never  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  some  very  interesting  testimony  that 
has  been  informing  us  so  far  to  the  effect  it  has  been. 

Mr.  Warren.  To  the  effect  it  has  been  the  foreign  price  plus  the 
full  tariff  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  but 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  admitted  on  the  maximum,  which  is  1.345. 
There  was  a  reduction  from  1.685  to  1.345,  because  of  the  Cuban  con- 
cession. Since  the  tariff  law  was  passed,  fixing  the  duty  at  1.685, 
the  Cuban  concession  of  20  per  cent  has  been  made,  which  brings  the 
maximum  tariff  down  to  1.345.  Since  that  time,  all  Porto  Rican 
sugar  has  been  brought  in  free  of  duty  and  the  production  has 
increased  from  below  100,000  to  over  350,000.  Since  that  time  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  annexed  to  the  United  States,  and  while 
a  free-trade  treaty  was  made  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1876,  the 

germanency  of  the  relation  established  by  the  annexation  of  the 
[awaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States  increased  the  sugar  production 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  calling  into  that  country  capital  that 
knew  it  was  then  safe  to  invest,  and  there  has  been  further  reduction 
in  the  United  States  by  the  increase  of  that  free  sugar  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  present  Hawaiian  crop  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Between  400,000  and  500,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  figures  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  am  stating  them  from  memory.  Then  the 
Philippine  Islands  have  been  permitted  to  import  into  this  country 
300,000  tons  free  of  duty.  So  if  you  want  to  know  what  the  tariff  on 
sugar  is,  you  can  take  the  tariff  law  of  1 .685 — although  you  all  attest 
that  is  not  the  tariff;  that  the  Cuban  duty  made  the  maximum  tariff, 
and  that  the  Cuban  duty  is  merely  the  maximum  tariff.  Therefore, 
to  get  the  tariff,  you  must  take  the  imports  that  come  in  free  of  duty, 
and  average  them  with  those  that  come  in  at  1 .345,  and  you  will  get 
the  duty  on  sugar  down  to  where  the  average  is  about  1.14. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Atkins,  vice  president  of  the  American  Sugar 
Co.,  gave  us  the  New  York  quotations  over  a  series  of  years.  I  believe 
you  admit  the  other  prices  follow  New  York  or  that  the  freight  rates 
fix  the  difference  between  beet  and  cane  sugar.  I  understood  you  to 
testify  to  that. 

Mr.  Warren.  No ;  we  are  40  points  under  it  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  is  not  great  ? 
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Mr.  Warren.  That  is  very  large,  I  think.  _ 

The  Chairman.  Your  evidence  was  that  that  was  the  exceptional 
case,  and  you  gave  a  number  of  periods  that  sugar  had  been  10  cents 
under  the  lowest  cane  price.     That  is  correct,  is  it  not « 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Atkins  gave  from  year  to  year  for  nearly  30 
years  the  New  York  f| notations,  and  that  showed  that  always,  or 
nearlv  every  time,  the  New  Y^ork  price  was  the  Hamburg  price,  plus 
the  wliole  duty,  until  this  Cuban  concession  came  m,  and  since  then 
it  was  plus  the  Cuban  concession.  , 

Mr.  Warren.  With  all  due  respect  to  your  memory  of  Mr.  Atkinses 
figures,  or  Mr.  Atkins's  figures  if  yo^ir  memory  is  correct,  Mr.  Atkms's 
figures  or  your  memory,  one  or  the  other,  is  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  One  or  the  other  is  wrong  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  this  reason:  The  price  m  Amer- 
ica   .      ,  ,       . 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Let  us  see  what  is  the  present  price 

in  New  York. 

Mr.  Warren.  Will  j^ou  let  me  complete  my  statement  i  ihe  price 
of  raw  sugar  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  always  below  the 
European  tariff.  I  say  always;  it  is  under  it  10  or  11  months  in 
the  year,  and  considerably  under  it,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  whether  it  is  or  not.  Do  you  know  the 
prevailing  price  of  refined  sugar  in  New  York  to-day «  What  is  it,  do 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  last  year  you  have  it  for— 1910  or 
1911  ?     Have  you  it  for  those  years  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  just  gave  it  a  moment  ago  for  June. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  gave  the  raw  price  in  June. 

Mr,  Fordney.  That  is  what  he  asked  for. 

Mr.  Warren.  He  asked  for  the  granulated  price. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  raw  price  in  June;  that  will  do. 

Mr.  Warren.  Just  a  moment,  and  I  will  give  you  what  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Give  both  the  Hamburg  export  price  and  the  other, 
if  you  have  it.  Since  the  year  1907,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 
You  must  have  them  both  there. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not  the  New  York  cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  say  that  Mr.  Hathaway's  figures  on 
that  subject,  taken  from  Willett  &  Gray's,  are  right.  He  is  your 
secretary  1 

Mr.  Warren.  He  thought  they  were  right. 

Mr.  Hinds.  On  page  176  of  No.  2  of  the  hearings  before  this  com- 
mittee, you  will  find  Mr.  Heike's  figures  on  that.  He  gives  the  raw 
figures  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  1907,  according  to  WiUett  &  Gray's  figures,  the 
Hamburg  price  was  2.05. 

Mr.  Warren.  In  1907? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  the  New  York  price  was.  3.756. 

Mr.  Warren.  You  mean  delivered  in  New  York? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  delivered  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  duty  paid? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  with  duty  paid  by  the  importers.  That 
would  be  a  difference  of  1.70,  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  Warren.  The  freight  and  cost  and  duty  added  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  freight  and  duty  was  added — the  duty 
was  1.345. 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  it  would  be  1.685. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  they  equahze  it  on  the  Cuban 
duty  siace  then. 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  at  all.  The  Government  does  not  collect  the 
Cuban  duty,  except  from  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  explain  what  their  theory  is.  You  say 
Hamburg  has  to  meet  the  Cuban  price;  that  the  importer  from  Ham- 
burg has  to  come  down  level  with  the  imports  from  Cuba  ? 

Im.  Warren.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  add  to  2.06  the  1.345,  which  would  be 
3.395? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Let  me  put  in  a  question  here,  will  you? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Hamburg  does  not  have  to  compete  with  the 
Cuban  sugar  until  the  Cuban  sugar  has  been  marketed,  because  we 
do  not  get  all  our  iniportations  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  has  to  do  worse  than  that.  It  has  to  compete 
with  free  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  might  pay  somebody  that  pays  the  full  rate  of 
duty  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
year  1907  the  New  York  price  of  raw  sugar  was  more  than  the  tariff 
difference  over  the  Hamburg  price  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  say  this  as  a  general  statement,  that  the  American 
price  of  sugar,  ever  since  the  Cuban  concession  and  since  the  free 
trade  with  Porto  Kico,  and  since  the  permanency  of  the  relation  with 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  since  the  Philippines  bill,  the  American  price 
has  been  below  European  tariffs,  and  that  phrase  means  that  it  has 
been  below  it  more  than  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  whole  duty  has  not  been 
added  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  whole  duty  has  not  been  added,  nor  has  the 
whole  Cuban  duty  been  added. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  put  your  figures  in 
on  that  subject,  because  that  contradicts  the  other  figures  we  have. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Atkins's  testimony. 
Mr.  Atkins  says : 

You  could  not  take  these  figures  as  the  exact  difference,  but  as  near  as  you  can  get 
by  the  trade  reports. 

Mr.  Fordney.  From  what  page  are  you  reading? 

Mr.  Warren.  From  page  134  of  the  record  before  this  committee. 

Further  over,  Mr.  Atkins  goes  into  an  account  of  these  other  con- 
ditions of  free  trade  in  sugar  which  lowers  the  duty,  but  he  does  not 
not  arrive  at  any  figure.  The  correct  way  to  arrive  at  the  figures  is 
to  take  last  year,  when  there  were  only  73,000  tons 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  I 
am  talking  about  what  actually  happened.  At  page  135  of  the 
printed  record  you  will  see  that  I  put  Mr.  Atkins  through  a  rather 
rigid  examination. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  never  read  Mr.  Atkins's  testimony.     Some- 
body has  just  laid  it  in  front  of  me  this  moment. 
99220— No.  9—11 i 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  you  briefly  what  was  said  there: 
The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  through  this  and  then  we  will  go  to  the  reason.     In  1901 
I  see  the  Hamburg  price  of  raw  sugar  was  $1.88  a  hundred  pounds.     Your  price  on 
raw  augar  in  1901-the  American  pnce,  rather-was  $4,047.    That  is  more  than  twice 
as  much,  is'  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  In  1902  the  Hamburg  price  of  raw  sugar,  according  to  this  table, 
was  $1  43.     During  the  same  year  the  American  price  was  $3.72? 
Mr.  Atkins.  In  1902? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

The  ChIirman'.  $3.54;  yes.  In  1903,  the  Hamburg  price  was  $1.81  The  Ameri- 
ean  price  in  1903  was  $3.72.  I  will  not  go  through  all  that  table.  I  will  ask  the  sten- 
ographer to  put  it  in  at  this  point. 

That  table  is  printed  here,  and  you  will  see  that  every  year,  \m  to 
1907,  which  is  where  the  table  ended,  the  difference  m  the  New  York 
price  over  the  Hamburg  price  was  more  than  the  duty. 

Mr.  Warren.  You  mean  more  than  the  full  duty  of  1.685? 

The  Chairman.  More  than  1.345. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  On  granulated  sugar? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  on  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  right  or  not?  •        i      a        ■ 

Mr.  Warren.  I  will  put  in  any  figures  I  have  showing  the  Ameri- 
can market  is  below  the  European  parity  and  less  than  the  Cuban 

The  Chairman.  More  than  the  Cuban  preferential? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The -Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  those  figures. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  I  have  a  statement  somewhere  m  nay  possession 
from  Willett  &  Gray,  given  a  couple  years  ago,  at  the  tune  the  tariff 
was  being  discussed,  showing  that  the  price  of  raw  sugar  m  New- 
York  ran.Q:ed  about  13  cents  below  the  Hamburg  price,  and  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  ranged  about  13  cents  above  the  London  price 
of  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  the  tables  to  which  you  reter 
and  have  been  questioning  the  witness  on  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  we  not  draw  out  from  Mr.  Atldns  a  little  later 
that  Hamburg  was  an  88°  sugar  and  the  American  sugar  a  96°  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  he  said  it  made  little  difference  to  any 
manufacturer  and  accounted  for  the  excess  over  what  it  would  have 
been,  even  adding  the  tariff. 

Mj.  Hinds.  He  said  it  made  18  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  not  amount  to  as  much  as  the 
difference. 

Mr.  Warren.  In  another  place  he  said  it  would  amount  to  21 
cents  a  ton,  but  what  I  propose  to  show  is  this,  that  the  market  for 
raw  sugar  in  New  York  at  the  time  when  the  Cuban  crop  is  being 
sold,  and  at  most  periods  of  the  year,  is  not  the  foreign  price  plus  the 
cost  and  freight  plus  1.345. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  hke  to  have  your  own  figures  on  that 

poiat. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  think  I  have  asked  all  the  questions  I  want  to, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  stated  a  while  ago  your  average  price  paid  the 
beet-sugar  grower  was  $6.91  per  ton. 

Mr.  Warren.  No ;  that  is  the  cost  in  the  shed. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Pardon  me;  I  thought  that  was  paid  the  sugar 
grower. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  the  price  dehvered  in  the  shed. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  I  want  to  get  is  the  price  paid  to  the  grower  of 
the  beets.     How  much  does  he  get  for  his  beets  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  price  is  $4.50  per  ton  for  12  per  cent  beets  and 
33J  cents  per  ton  for  each  1  per  cent  above  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Can  you  tell  me  about  what  it  averages  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  would  not  dare  to  give  you  that  from  memory,  and 
I  have  not  got  them  in  front  of  me;  but  the  farmers'  price  has  been 
steadily  increasing  \yith  the  cost  to  us  dehvered  in  the  shed,  because 
the  only  difference  in  the  two  figures  is  that  in  some  cases  we  pay 
some  of  the  freight,  where  it  is  over  40  cents,  and  it  makes  that  differ- 
ence. The  farmer,  as  I  say,  under  contract,  receives  $4.50  for  a  beet 
that  tests  12  per  cent  on  sugar.  He  receives  33J  cents  for  each  1  per 
cent  of  sugar  contained  above  12  per  cent,  and  he  is  guaranteed  in 
the  contract  that  he  will  receive  not  less  than  $5  a  ton  for  the  beets, 
and  of  course  in  our  case  he  always  receives  more  than  $5  a  ton, 
because  the  sugar  contents  are  so  high  that  the  farmer  gets  more  than 
the  guarantee.  The  Michigan  Co.  beheves  in  buying  beets  on  a 
shding  scale,  in  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  beets  to  increase 
the  sugar  content. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  fair  average  throughout 
the  United  States,  in  all  the  sugar  sections,  to  say  that  the  farmer 
receives  $5  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  farmer  receives 

Mr.  Garrett  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  get  it  for  the  purpose 
of  a  little  calculation. 

Mr.  Warren.  You  know  I  would  not  be  competent  to  say  what 
they  pay  for  beets  in  Utah  or  California  or  Colorado,  when  I  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  thought  perhaps  your  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  give  us  an  estimate  as  to 
what  is  the  average. 

Mr.  Warren.  You  will  have  men  here  from  California  and  men 
from  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  be  excused  from 
guessing  at  averages. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Fordney,  if  you  know  the 
average  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  average  crop  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  average  amount  the  farmer  gets  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Could  you  average  it  for  Michigan,  Mr.  Warren  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  average  for  Michigan  is  in  excess  of  $5  a  ton. 

Mr.  Garrett.  $5.25? 

Mr.  Warren.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  did  your  firm  give  ?  That  would  be  a  good 
average.     You  gave  that  as  $6.91,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  the  cost  laid  down  in  the  shed,  which 
involves  only  a  few  of  the  additional  charges  above  what  the  farmer 
gets. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  can  tell  you  what  the  farmer  gets  for  his  beets  in 
just  a  moment,  if  you  will  let  me  figure  a  moment. 
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Mr.  Wabeen.  I  just  gave  it  at  $4.50. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  But  for  last  year  the  average  was  a  fraction  under 
17  per  cent  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  as  I  figure  it. 

Mr  Warren.  16.7 — I  think  we  said  between  16.5  and  16.7. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Call  it  16.5,  or  let  us  call  it  16  for  easy  figuring. 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  you  had  better  take  16J.  You  do  not  want 
to  lose  that  half  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  thmk  you  gave  it  as  a  little  over  16. 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  said  it  was  between  16.5  and  16.7. 

The  Chairman.  I  misunderstood  you,  then.     You  had  better  use 

16.5.  ,,        ,  , 

Mr.  Warren  (after  figuring).  It  would  make  an  average  ot  over 

$6  a  ton. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  much  over,  now. 

Mr.  Warren.  Just  a  fraction. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Ten  cents? 

Mr.  Warren.  Its  average  was  16.5  for  sugar  contents  and  you 
get  $4.50  for  12  per  cent  of  sugar  content;  there  would  be  44  points 
for  which  he  would  receive  334  cents  for  each  point,  which  would  make 
another  $1.50  added  to  the  $4.50,  which  would  be  $6. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  other  words,  he  gets  $4.50  for  12  per  cent,  and 
for  4i  per  cent  above  that  he  gets  33J  cents  for  each  point  of  percent. 
It  would  be  a  fraction  above  $6  a  ton  that  he  received  last  year  on 
16i  per  cent  beets. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  other  factories  besides  those  of  your  company 
pay  the  same  way,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  other  factories  buy  beets  on  different  terms. 
There  is  one  factory  which  pays,  as  I  remember,  more,  because  it  is 
a  Httle  harder  for  them  to  get  them  in  their  territory.  Most  of  them 
pay  on  the  sliding  scale  now. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Without  going  into  detail  on  that,  do  you  say  that 
$6  p6r  ton  is  an  average  price  now  being  paid  to  the  beet-sugar 
growers  in  Michig&n  ?  Are  you  willing  to  say  that,  approximately,  is 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  say  this  last  year;  yes.  The  year  before  it  was 
higher  than  that,  because  the  sugar  contents  were  considerably 
higher. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Take  it  for  last  year,  then.  Was  that  an  extraor- 
dinary year? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  year  before  was  a  high  year. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  the  cause  of  that ;  climatic  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  weather. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  last  year  an  average  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Last  year  was  better  than  the  aveSrage  in  Michigan, 
because  you  will  remember  some  two  or  three  years  in  that  section 
we  were  having  terrible  weather,  and  it  is  better  now,  the  average 
weather,  and  they  are  getting  better  than  the  average  weather  they 
are  getting  in  Utah  and  Colorado  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Taking  $6  per  ton,  then,  I  understand  the  average 
the  farmer  raises  is  aboxit  9  tons  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Between  8  and  10  tons,  we  said. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  would  give  him  $54  per  acre.  I  understand 
also  that  the  average  crop  is  about  5  acres  to  the  farmer.  Is  that 
correct  ? 
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Mr.  Waeren.  I  am  told  that  the  average  grower  of  the  Michigan 
cornpany  grows  8  acres. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Fordney  that  he  stated  awhile 
ago  that  the  cost  per  acre  of  production  is  from  |25  to  $30,  and  you 
stated  you  thought  it  would  be  a  httle  bit  higher  than  that. 
Mr.  Warren.  I  think  Mr.  Fordney  is  low  on  that. 
Mr.  Fordney.  To  the  farmer,  and  not  to  you. 
Mr.  Warren.  Are  you  talking  about  the  cost  to  the  farmer  of  pro- 
ducing beets  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes,  sir;  per  acre,  $30. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  would  leave  him,  net,  $24  per  acre  on  a  9-ton 
basis  and  $6  price,  and  he  raises  8  acres.  That  gives  him  $192  net. 
You  are  operating  on  as  narrow  a  margin  as  you  can  operate  on,  are 
you,  with  any  profit  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  are  making  as  little  money  as  we  ought  to  make, 
you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  are  operating  on  as  narrow  a  margin  as  you  are 
willing  to  operate  on  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  operate — I  am  not  trymg  to  find  fault  with  the 
question,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Answer  it  in  your  own  way. 

_Mr.  Warren.  The  company  pays  the  farmer  what  it  has  to  pay 
him  for  beets  in  order  to  get  them,  and  manufactures  sugar  as  cheaply 
as  it  can  manufacture  it,  and  sells  it  for  whnt  it  can  get  for  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  margin  of  profit  which  the  beet-sugar  companies 
are  making  is  at  least  considered  by  them  reasonable. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  should  think  the  margin  of  profit  of  the  beet-sugar 
company  which  they  make  in  the  United  States  is  reasonable — not 
over  reasonable,  anyway. 

Mr.  Garrett.  A  reduction  of  the  duty,  you  agree,  do  you  not, 
would  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It'  would  depend  upon  what  duty  you  are  talking 
about. 
Mr.  Garrett.  A  reduction  of  th^'^  duty  on  raw  sugar. 
Mr.  Warren.  You   are  talking  about   1.685,   which  is  what  the 
public  thinks  the  duty  is  on  sugar.     If  you  reduce  it  to  1.345,  that 
probably  would  not  affect  the  price. 
Mr.  Garrett.  Free  sugar  would  reduce  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  You  gave  the  Cubans  a  concession,  you  know 

Mr.  Garrett  (interrupting) .  Free  sugar  would  reduce  the  price  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  Certainly,  for  awhile,  untU  they  drove  us  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  then  the  Germans  would  take  care  of  the  price  of  dry  granu- 
lated in  Germany,  and  the  Russians  in  Russia,  and  the  French  in 
France,  and  they  would  put  the  price  on  raw  sugar  up,  and  you  would 
pay  the  price,  and  they  would  get  it  easier.  That  is  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  With  one-ninth  of  the  total  production  in  the 
United  States  that  would  happen  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  Let  me  tell  you  that  we  all  know  the  price  of 
sugar  in  every  country  in  the  world  except  England  is  more  than  it  is 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  local  taxes  of  the  various  countries  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  independent  of  that.     That  is  not  accurate 

altogether,  either.     It  may  be  true  in  some  instances,  but  the  general 
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Statement  is  absolutely  so  that  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
is  less  to  the  consumers  than  any  place  m  the  civilized  world,  except 

England.     The  price  of  sugar  in  the  year •  ^ 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  are  reading  from  Mr.  Wilsons 
report  to  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  for  the  years  1904  and  1907 

The  Chairman.  We  have  that  before  us.  .    o.     i  i,  r 

Mr  Warren.  Naples  and  Milan,  13.5;  Amsterdam,  9.4;  Stockholm, 
7.5;  Vienna  and  Budapest,  7.25  cents;  Paris,  6.25  cents;  m  two  Ger- 
man cities,  nearly  6  cents;  Versailles,  6.75  cents;  Copenhagen  6.1 
cents  in  1905  and  5  cents  in  1907;  St.  Petersburg,  9.1  cents  m  1905. 
The  price  of  granulated  sugar  to  the  consumer  m  the  United  States  m 
recent  years  is  below  5.5  cents.  _  ,      j.  -i » 

The  Chairjian.  You  mean  that  we  buy  it  at  that  at  retail « 
Mr.  Warren.  I  am  talking  about  the  wholesalers'  price. 
The  Chairman.  Are  these  wholesalers'  prices  there « 
Mr.  Warren.  Those  are  the  retail  prices. 
The  Chairman.  Compared  with  our  retail  price  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  the  retail  price  is  below  5i  cents. 
The  Chairman.  Not  in  my  country.  ,    ■  ,     • 

Mr.  Warren.  The  average  retail  price,  I  should  think,  certainly  in 
Michigan,  is  below  5^  cents.  ,    -,      ,        •      •    to>     i     j 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  you  able  to  compare  the  wholesale  price  m  JH^nglancl 
and  in  the  United  States  for  refined  sugar  1 
Mr.  Warren.  The  retail  price  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  England,  but  the  whole- 
sale price  of  sugar  in  England  is  less  than  it  is  m  the  United  States, 
the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which  it  is. 
Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not  know  how  much  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  lower  do  you  think  it  is  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  Will  you  let  me  finish  what  I  started  to  say  ? 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Warren.  We  all  know,  also,  that  these  prices  are  regulated 
by  conventions  of  these  foreign  countries  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar 
producers.  They  have  what  they  call  the  cartel  system  and  the 
Brussels  convention,  and  they  meet  and  adjust  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  conventions  besides  the 
Brussels  convention  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  the  one 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other 
one? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  are  several  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  know  of  that  they  have  on 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Their  agreements  under  the  cartel  system 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  That  is  in  Germany  f 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I   thought   you    were    talking    about    the   world. 
How  many  sugar  conventions  have  they  ever  had  in  the  world? 
Mr.  Warren.  They  have  had  that  one. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  one  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  No;  but  I  know  that,   generally  speakmg,   those 
prices  are  regulated  by  agreements  and  by  taxation  methods 
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The  Chairman  (interposing) .  How  do  you  Imow  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Because  I  have  here  the  tariff  laws  of  every  country. 

The  Chairman.  Those  prices  are  affected  by  the  tariff  laws  of  each 
country,  perhaps,  but  I  mean  about  this  question  as  to  having  a  con- 
vention all  the  time  for  the  world-wide  regulation  of  the  price  of 
sugar. 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Do  not  take  me  further  than  I  went. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  say  they  were  regulated  in  foreign 
countries  by  conventions  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  And  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  name  any  other  convention  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  will  add  to  that — and  by  their  tariffs. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  better.  Tell  us  what  this  Brussels  con- 
vention was,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  do  not  know  that.  I  do  not  want  to  testify 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  add  to  our  stock  of  information  about  the 
Brussels  convention? 

Mr.  Warren.  Probably  not. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  any  convention  on  sugar  that  has 
been  held  anywhere  else  in  the  wdrld  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No.  , 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  information  in  these  different  books, 
and  I  will  say  that  every  consul  of  the  United  States  and  every  country 
of  the  world  is  now  looking  into  this  thing  again,  to  see  what  the  situa- 
tion is,  and  to  report  on  retail  prices  and  taxes,  so  we  will  have  that 
information. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  will  be  very  valuable.  It  seems  to  me  if  prices 
are  to  be  higher  in  this  country,  due  to  conventions,  and  due  to  the 
tariff,  if  you  want  to  say  it,  and  the  producer  of  sugar  is  allowed  to 
sell  it  according  to  the  terms  of  competition  in  this  country,  on 
terms  that  compete  with  free  sugar  from  Porto  Rico,  and  free  sugar 
from  the  Hawauan  Islands,  and  free  sugar  from  the  Phihppines,  and 
concessionary  sugar  from  Cuba,  the  governments  over  there  will  say, 
"We  will  decrease  the  price  to  our  consumer  and  put  up  the  export 
price  to  the  outside  world." 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Government  have  anything  to  do  with 
export  prices  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  seller  would  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  the  Government  would  put  up  the  export 
price. 

Mr.  Warren.  If  the  Government  decreases  the  retail  price  in 
Germany,  the  exporter  presumably  in  making  a  reasonable  profit 
would  have  to  charge  more  for  this  surplus  sent  over  here,  wouldn't 

he? 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know.     That  is  a  question  I  would  like  to 

hear  you  on. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  laws  of  trade  would  compel  lum  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  German  export  price  is  different  from  the 
home  price  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  lower. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  at  all  controlled— that  is,  the  local  price 
varies  in  Germany,  does  it? 
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Mr.  Warren.  The  export  price? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  controlled  by  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  hj  any  agreement  nor  by  any  tarifi' ? 

Ml-.  Warren.  No;  but  the  German  exporter  could  not  afford  to  go 
into  competition  with  the  world's  market  unless  he  made  an  excessive 
price  on  home  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  he  had  more  to  sell  than  the  home  market 
could  take  care  of? 

Mr.  Warren.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  would  have  to  take  the  world's  price, 
regardless  of  his  own  Government  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  but  if  the  Government  reduces  the  tariff,  and 
lessens  the  price  at  home,  he  must  seek  for  his  profit  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  not  get  any  more  than  the  world's  price  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  will  raise  the  world's  prices.  His  volume  is 
put  in  at  higher  prices 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  Can  he  control  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  He  can  if  enough  sugar  is  dumped  into  the  world  and 
held  at  higher  prices — that  will  affect  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  affect  it,  but  no  one  country  could  con- 
trol that. 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  but  the  countries  I  named  are  more  than  one 
country — Russia,  France,  and  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  could  get  themselves  together 
iQ  that  sort  of  a  combination  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  if  they  combined  on  the  question  of  what 
they  would  charge  to  local  consumption  and  what  they  would  allow 
the  exporter  to  export  for — and  I  mean  by  that,  permit  him  to  export 
for  and  get  a  profit — it  would  affect  the  world's  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  such  a  combination  as  that  is  possi- 
ble or  within  the  bounds  of  reason  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Because  they  have  combined  before. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  as  far  advanced  in  the  matter  of  com- 
bination as  we  are,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Germany  is  further  along. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  except  Germany. 

Mr.  Warren.  Except  Germany  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  has  advanced  to  some  extent,  but  these  other 
countries  you  spoke  of  are  not  at  all  advanced  along  combination 
lines  in  comparison  with  us,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  are  advanced  in  the  sugar  business.  America 
is  not  headquarters  for  the  sugar  business  by  any  means. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
how  much  lower  is  granulated  sugar  to  the  consumer  in  En^and  than 
it  is  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  know  what  the  difference  is? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  it  is  lower  'i 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  lower.  That  is  asserted  by  everybody  that 
knows  anything  about  sugar,  that  England  is  the  only  place  in  the 
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world  where  sugar  is  cheaper  to  the  wholesaler  or  retailer  than  it  is 
in  the  United  States. 

fc»_  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  laboring  man,  for 
his  day's  work,  can  buy  more  pounds  of  sugar  in  England  than  a 
laboring  man  in  the  United  States  for  a  day's  work  can  buy  pounds 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  do  vou  ? 

Mr.  Wareen.  I  presume  a  lal)orer  here  can  buy  more  for  his 
money,  because  he  has  more  money,  than  he  can  in  England. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  He.  can  buy  more  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  for  a  day's  work  than  an  English  laboring  man  can  buy  pounds 
of  sugar  in  England  for  his  day's  work. 

Mr.  Warren.  Probably  he  can. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  figured  that  out  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  say  possibly  he  can.  I  have  been  in  England  and 
know  what  they  pay  men  and  women  at  work  compared  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  that  is  true,  Mr.  Warren,  if  a  laboring  man  in 
the  United  States  for  a  day's  work  can  buy  more  pounds  of  sugar 
than  a  laboring  man  in  England  can  buy  for  his  day's  work  in  England, 
then  sugar  is  cheaper  to  the  consumer  in  this  country  than  it  is  in 
Eijgland. 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  that  would  be  the  net  result  of  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  is  a  matter  that  does  not  interest  you  par- 
ticularly, but  it  does  the  committee.  In  the  competition  for  the 
purchase  of  beets  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  in  the  respective  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent  there  is  a  sugar  company  that  has 
no  connection  with  any  other  sugar  company,  which  purchased  a  large 
farm  of  10,000  acres 

Mr.  Warren  (interposing).  That  was  known  as  the  Prairie  farm? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Known  as  the  Prairie  farm;  and  they  spent  large 
sums  of  money  diking  that  land  and  shutting  out  the  water,  the  flood 
iwater,  and  went  into  the  raising  of  beets  and  put  on  a  railroad  track 
on  the  farm  to  haul  the  beets  to  their  factory.  They  went  into  the 
raising  of  beets,  but  they  have  discontinued  the  production  of  beets 
on  their  own  farm  and  have  gone  to  raising  other  crops. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  resume  the  examination  of  Mr.  Warren 
after  our  noon  recess.     We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  half-past  two. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  took  a  recess  until 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session' 
TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  B.  WAREEN — Continued. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  think  of  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  raising  of  beets,  if  you  will  let  me  go  on.  It  will  not 
take  me  over  a  minute,  I  guess — or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     Proceed  and  ask  your  questions. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Warren,  it  has  been  stated  by  you,  I  think,  more 
than  once,  that  the  average  number  of  acres  of  beets  raised  by  each 
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farmer  in  the  State — or  for  your  company — was  8  acres  for  each 
person? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  the  average,  when  you  take  the  whole  num- 
ber of  contractors  and  divide  it  into  the  totail  acreage. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Now,  there  are  a  great  many,  or  a  very  large  number 
of  people,  who  raise  beets  for  you,  and  who  raise  a  very  small  amount, 
who  hve  on  a  small  piece  of  land;  but  the  average  farmer  raises  a 
much  larger  acreage  than  8  acres,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  know  of  some  farmers  who  raise  as  high  as  100 
acres  where  they  can  get  help. 

¥ir.  Warren.  A  man  who  has  80  acres  of  land  will  raise  from  10  to 
20  acres  of  beets.  A  man  who  has  40  acres  of  land  will  raise  5  to  10 
acres  of  beets;  and  some  of  them  raise  as  high  as  100,  and  I  think  some 
raise  more  than  100  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  thought  that  a  wrong  impression  might  be  gained 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Warren.  And  the  average  is  the  actual  average  of  the  total 
acreage,  divided  by  the  total  number  of  contracts  signed.  That 
would  include  a  number  of  people  who  live  on  the  edge  of  a  town  like 
Saginaw,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  town  like  Bay  City,  and  have  a  small 
patch  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Just  before  going  to  lunch  I  asked  you  if  you  knew 
the  price  of  sugar  in  England  as  compared  with  the  price  here,  and  I 
understand  that  you  have  been  handed  an  official  document  there  that 
gives  the  percentage  of  earning  power  of  labor  in  England  as  compared 
with  that  power  here,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  will  be  con- 
sumed  

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  had  better  go  into  that.  It  will 
lead  to  interminable  discussion  of  labor  conditions  in  England. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  show  that  it  is  cheaper  here  than  it  is 
there. 

The  CHA.IRMAN.  I  dispute  that  contention.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
You  would  have  to  have  witnesses  to  show  how  labor  is  remunerated 
in  England  and  how  it  is  remunerated  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  speaking  of  the  same  class  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  confine  it  to  the  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  the  sugar,  but  if  you  object  to  it 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  object  to  it,  but  I  think  it  would  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  too  much. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  I  want  to  show 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  can  show  it  in  any  way  under 
the  sun. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  between  you  and  myself. 
I  think  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  That  involves  the  question  of  labor,  and  how 
labor  is  paid  in  England  and  here.  I  think  you  had  better  produce 
the  price,  if  you  want  to,  here  and  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  a  question  involved  is,  is  it  not,  as  to  whether  the 
prices  charged  by  various  sugar  refining  companies  and  producers  is 
excessive  or  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  question  of  whether  it  is  excessive  or  not,  of 
course,  depends  in  part  upon  the  amount  of  cost  per  pound  of  sugar. 
That  is,  in  other  words,  what  they  actually  pay  for  the  labor. 
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The  Chairman.  In  turn,  Mr.  Malby,  that  would  depend  on  how 
effectual  the  labor  is,  as  to  what  the  labor  cost  is.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand things,  as  you  can  see,  that  would  broaden  it.  However,  I  am 
perfectly  willing,  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee,  to  broaden  the 
investigation  so  as  to  cover  the  tariff  question  in  all  its  parts. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  do  not  think  we  should. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  to  the  labor  question,  whether  labor  is 
better  paid  in  England  than  in  the  United  States 

Jilr.  FoRDNET.  I  do  not  care  about  that ;  but  I  think  that  anything 

that  goes  into  the  cost  of  sugar 

.     The  Chairman.  I  have  not  objected  to  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  may  be  that  you  have  misunderstood  me,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  and  the  evidence  I  am 
trymg  to  get  in  here,  is  this:  The  only  desire  I  have  in  the  matter, 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner,  and  the  only  interest  I  have,  is  to  show 
that  this  domestic  beet  and  cane  industry  in  this  country  is  beneficial 
to  us  here,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  will  show  that  the  consumer 
in  this  country  pays  less  for  his  sugar  than  does  he  in  any  country  in 
the  world,  I  think  that  ought  to  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so  too ;  but  when  it  comes  to  how  weU 
labor  is  remunerated  in  England,  that  would  depend  on  a  thousand 
conditions  concerning  labor  and  other  things;  that  would  make  this 
uivestigation  as  broad  as  economic  science  itself. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  I  want  to  have  put  in  is  this,  from  that  official 
record:  What  does  it  show  the  price  of  sugar  is  to  the  consumer  over 
there,  and  what  is  it  here  ?  What  does  that  record  show  the  laboring 
man  gets  over  there,  as  compared  with  the  same  class  of  labor  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  hold  that  that  is  out  of  order,  because  the  witness 
has  no  knowledge  on  that  subject.  Let  the  book  go  in,  and  we  can 
read  it,  if  we  desire,  and  draw  our  own  conclusions  about  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Very  well;  let  it  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  does  not  know  about  it,  how  can  he  testify 

about  it  ?  IT-. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  you  will  want  the  record  on  that,  because  it 
may  come  up  hereafter.  .    . 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  report  of  the  British  commission,  is 

it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  British  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a 
matter  of  record,  because  it  may  come  up  by  and  by.  Some  one  wiU 
commence  to  talk  about  the  price  of  sugar  in  England  and  the  price 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  and  the  difference.  They  will  say, 
What  is  the  difference  ?  "The  difference  is  so  much."  '  But,  why  i 
We  do  not  know  about  it.  We  have  not  taken  evidence  on  that  point, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it.  ,  .  ,     ,         .,  i,^ 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  would  not  think  the  witness  ougiit 
to  testify  from  this  report.     He  might  testify  to  what  he  knows,  but 

not  otherwise.  ,  .      .         -^         t      -n  j         •+       <■ 

Mr.  Fordney.  Have  you  any  objection — it  so,  i  wiii  drop  it     ac 

this  point  to  my  having  inserted  in  the  record  this  part  of  page  58 

and  this  part  of  page  59  [indicating]  ?  , ,  -^  -.  ■     .  .  j     i.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  objection  m  the  world,  it  it  is  statea  wnat 

it  comes  from. 
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Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Then  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  insert  those 
parts  of  those  pages  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  this  man  can  testify  to  it.  It  is 
a  mere  conclusion. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  was  not  offering  myself  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  Mr.  Fordney  was  offermg  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  that  to  be  put  in  the  record,  if  that  is  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  that  1 

Mr.  Warren.  This  is  Digest  of  Report  of  British  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  Senate  document  here.  It  is  part  of  the. 
records  now.  Any  Member  of  Congress  can  get  it;  but  put  it  in,  and 
have  it  in  another  way,  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  Senate  Document  No.  38,  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress, first  session. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  one  Mr.  Hinds  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  all  I  want. 

(The  extract  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fordney  is  as  follows :) 

Summarizing  now  the  results  of  the  international  comparison,  it  appears  that  the 
ratio  of  the  weekly  wages  for  certain  occupations  in  the  United  States  and  England  and 
Wales,  respectively,  at  the  dates  of  the  two  inquires,  is  243  to  100  in  the  building  trades, 
213  to  100  in  the  engineering  trades,  246  to  100  in  the  printing  trades,  and  232  to  100  in 
all  these  trades  together.  Allowing  for  a  slight  advance  in  wages  in  England  and  Wales 
between  the  dates  of  the  two  inquires,  the  combined  ratio  would  be  230  to  100. 

The  weekly  hours  of  labor  were  found  to  be  11  per  cent  shorter  in  the  building  trades 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England  and  Wales,  7  per  cent  shorter  in  the  ijxinting 
trades,  but  6  per  cent  longer  in  the  engineering  trades,  the  ratio  shown  by  all  the  occu- 
pations in  these  three  trade  groups  together  being  96  to  100. 

As  regards  rents,  the  American  workman  pays  on  the  whole  a  little  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  English  workman  for  the  same  amount  of  house  accommodation, 
the  actual  ratio  being  207  to  100;  the  minimum  of  the  predominant  range  of  rents 
for  the  United  .States  towns  as  a  whole  exceeding  by  from  50  to  77  per  cent  the  max- 
imum of  the  range  for  towns  in  England  and  Wales  for  dwellings  containing  the  same 
number  of  rooms. 

The  retail  prices  of  food,  obtained  by  weighting  the  ascertained  predominant 
prices  according  to  the  consumption  shown  by  the  British  budgets,  show,  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  increase  which  took  place  in  this  country  between  October, 
1905,  and  February,  1909,  a  ratio  of  138  to  100  for  the  United  States  and  England 
and  Wales,  respectively. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  pursued  a  hne  of  inquiry 
here  as  to  the  average  amount  of  land  cultivated  in  beets  by  the 
farmer.     I  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  pursue  that  inquiry  any  further. 

Mr.  Warren.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Garrett.  Before  you  came  in— - 
or  was  it  while  you  were  here  ? — we  corrected  the  average  of 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  I  just  heard  the  statement  that  was  made 
about  that.  That  was  taking  all  of  the  total  amount  that  was  in 
cultivation  and  dividing  it  by  the  total  number 

Mr.  Warren.  The  total  number  of  contractors. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes.  What  I  really  wanted  to  know,  I  wiU  say, 
is,  how  much  land  one  man  could  cultivate,  or  can  cultivate.  Wtiat 
is  his  capacity,  what  is  his  possibility,  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  One  man  with  machinery  1 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  with  plows,  or  whatever  the  machinery  is 
that  is  required. 

Mr.  Warren.  Plows,  cultivators  and  all  the  tools « 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  find  that  out  for  you. 
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Mr.  Gaeeett.  I  mean,  as  in  the  cultivation  of  any  other  crop. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Between  6  and  7  acres  a  year,  one  man  could  take 
care  of,  with  the  necessary  tools. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  With  the  necessary  tools  he  could  take  care  of 
between  6  and  7  acres  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes;  I  am  told  by  the  general  manager  of  the 
conipany. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  And  on  that  he  would  make  an  average  profit  of  $24 
per  acre,  net. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  should  say  that  would  be  a  reasonable  statement 
of  his  profit  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  let  me  state  that  5  or  6 
acres  would  not  occupy  his  entire  time  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Certainly  not,  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Foedney.  With  the  other  farm  crops  he  could  raise  that  much. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  He  would  not  be  working  on  it  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Foedney.  With  the  other  farm  crops. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  I  suppose  it  is  like  a  man  raising  tobacco  down  in 
my  country. 

The  Chaieman.  Yes;  or  cotton. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Or  cotton  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  It  is  part  of  the  general  crops  of  his  farm. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  But  he  could  not  cultivate  more  than  that  and  keep 
up  the  rest  of  his  ordinary  crops  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Not  without  he  puts  labor  on  it. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  I  mean  he,  himself — he  individually. 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  That  represents  the  individual  unit  of  labor,  or  of 
capacity  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Now  I  will  not  pursue  that  line  any  further.  Just 
one  or  two  questions  touching  some  other  matters  that  I  want  to  ask 
about,  and  then  I  wiU  be  through.  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
there  is  no  stock  now  standing  in  your  name  belonging  to  anyone 
besides  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  The  American  Sugar  Keiining  Co.  stock  stands  in  its 
own  name  on  the  books  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  of  the  stock  which 
stands  in  your  name  belongs  to  you  1 

Mr.  Waeeen.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  You  are  the 

Mr.  Waeeen.  The  bona  fide  owner  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  The  legal,  equitable,  complete  owner  of  all  that 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  am  absolutely  the  owner  of  it,  and  I  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Pardon  me,  but  how  much  did  you  say  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  $445,000  worth. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  How  long  has  it  been  since  there  was  any  stock  of 
any  other  individual  standing  in  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  think  the  stock  that  belonged  to — I  will  go  back 
of  that.  I  was  in  Europe  last  slimmer,  and  I  left  here  in  May  and 
went  over  to  The  Hague  for  the  Government  in  connection  with  the 
arbitration  with  Great  Britain,  where  I  was  one  of  counsel  for  the 
Govemffierit.     When   I   came   back   I    asked    the  American   Sugar 
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Refining  Co.  to  take  that  stock  out  of  those  stock  certificates  and 
transfer  them  unto  whomever  owned  them,  and  they  put  them  of 
record  some  time  after  I  got  back,  last  fall. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Since  that  time  no  stock  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refiaing  Co.  has  been  in  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  At  the  same  time  you  were  holding  stock  for  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  your  own  name,  you  were  also  holding 
stock  for  Havemeyer  1 

Mr.  Waeeen.  No  stock  for  anybody  else  has  stood  iu  my  name 
since  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  transferred  their  stock. 
The  Havemeyers  have  no  interest  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  Havemeyers  have  no  interest  in  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Waeren.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Did  they  ever  have  1 

Mr.  Waeeen.  They  did  have.  Mr.  Havemeyer  owned  most  of 
the  stock  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  It  stood  in  your  name  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Ihe  stock  stood  in  my  name  for  whoever  owned  it; 
but  it  appears  now  from  what  I  have  read  in  this  bill  that  they  have 
filed,  and  what  I  have  heard  since,  that  Havemeyer  at  one  time  owned 
a  large  amount  of  stock  and  sold  it  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  at  various  periods,  and  for  various  amounts,  perhaps;  but  the 
Havemeyer  family  now  own  no  stock  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  nor  does  any  director  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  own 
any  stock  in  the  Mchigan  Sugar  Co. ;  and  all  the  stock  they  have  any 
interest  in  stands  in  their  own  name. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  At  the  time  this  stock  of  other  persons  was  standing 
in  your  name,  did  you  know  whose  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  accurately  whose  it  was, 
except  that  it  belonged  to  the  Havemeyer  interests  or  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  You  sent  it  to  the  Havemeyers  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Generally  speaking,  they  were  sent  to  Havemeyers. 
Sometimes — for  instance,  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  I  believe,  was  a  stock- 
holder for  a  short  time,  and  I  think  W.  B.  Thomas  was  a  stockholder 
for  a  short  time;  and  Arthur  Donner  and  C.  R.  Heike,  I  think,  held 
some  stock. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  As  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  As  individuals.  Whether  they  owned  the  stock  as 
individuals  or  whether  they  were  holding  it  for  other  people  I  do  not 
know;  but  that  is  of  record,  I  say. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  How  did  you  know  who  to  send  the  stock  to,  then  ? 

Mr.  Waeeen.  Because  my  deahngs  were  with  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  all  your  deahngs  with  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Practically  aU  my  deahngs  were  with  Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  else  besides  Mr.  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Waeren.  Some  subordinate  that  did  some  part  of  it;  but  Mr. 
Havemeyer  directed  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  mean  some  subordinate  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's? 

Mr.  Wareen.  Some  subordinate  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Reference  has  frequently  been  made  here  to  Mr. 
Havemeyer  and  those  associated  with  him.  That  expression  has 
been  used  very  often  during  this  examination. 
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Mr.  Waeren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  were  those  individuals  associated  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  He  never  informed  anybody.  He  spoke  of  them 
that  way  himself. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  his  expression  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  was  his  expression.  He  would  say  that  he 
would  accumulate  the  money  to  buy  this,  because  he  had  to  consult 
his  associates;    and  he  would  call  them  his  associates. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  that  held  stock  in 
their  name  for  Mr.  Havemeyer  or  his  associates,  or  for  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  besides  yourself? 

MX.  Warren.  You  mean  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  think  anybody  ever  did  in  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co. — not  to  my  knowledge.  If  they  did  it  was  secretly  held. 
I  know  now  that  there  is  nobody  holding  any  stock  for  them  of  any 
volume.  The  stock  is  split  up  so  that  it  would  not  be  possible  with- 
out our  knowing  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  positively  know  how  it  was  a  few  years 
back  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  I  would  say  without  any  hesitation  that  I  did 
not  believe  anybody  held  any. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  that  you  were  the  only  one  who  held  any  stock 
for  an  outsider  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  hold  comparatively  all  of  this  stock  until 
last  May,  did  you  say  it  was,  or  last  October  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  last  fall  before  they  transferred  it. 
,    Mr.  Garrett.  You  held  it  all,  or  practically  all,  up  to  that  time,  and 
made  all  the  transfer  at  once  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  made  the  transfer  all  at  once  to  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  They  forwarded  the  stock  themselves  to  the 
transfer  agent  and  it  was  transferred. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  stated  all  the  persons  who  were  at  any  time 
connected  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  that  owned  stock  in 
the  Michigan  Beet  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  thint  I  have. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  stated  all  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hinds. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  You  speak  of 
your  sugar-producing  campaign.     It  lasts  three  months,  about  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  lasts  from  100  to  120  days. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Three  or  four  months.  You  speak  as  though  all  the 
sugar  that  you  produce  in  that  time  is  marketed  very  soon  thereafter, 
or  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  sugar  is  marketed  during  that  three  or  four 
months'  campaign  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  months  thereafter, 
largely. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  you  are  not  factors  in  the  sugar  trade  lor  more 
than  two  or  three  months  of  the  year  ?  ,     •     iu 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  we  are  factors  for  five  or  six  months  in  the 

year.  .  , 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  your  sales  extend  over  five  or  six  months. 
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Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  I  may  say  that  the  western  beet-sugar  com- 
panies are  factors  longer  than  we  are. 

Mr.  Hinds.  By  western,  you  mean  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Colorado,  Utah,  and  California.  In  California  they 
commence  to  operate,  or  to  make  sugar,  in  July;  while  in  Michigan 
you  do  not  commence  to  operate  until  October. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.  Are  not  their  sales  through  earlier  then  in 
California  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  they  manufacture — I  think  their  season  is 
longer,  generally  speaking. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  they  get  more  than  one  crop  of  beets  in  a  season 
there  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose  there  were  no  cane-sugar  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  and  no  cane  sugar  could  get  here.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  nature  of  beet  sugar  that  would  prevent  us  from  manufacturing  all 
our  sugar? 

Mr.  Warren.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  it  will  keep  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  will  keep. 

Mr.  Hinds.  From  one  season  to  another? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  will  keep  just  as  well  as  cane  sugar  will  keep. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Will  any  sugar  keep  a  year 

Mr.  Warren.  It  ought  not. 

Mr.  Hinds  (continuing) .  Without  deteriorating  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  ought  not  to  be  kept  a  year;  no.  It  ought  not  to 
be  kept  a  year.  I  suppose  it  is  possible  to  get  expensive  conditions 
where  it  might  be  held. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  under  the  present  status  of  the  trade  it  would  be 
difficult  to  keep  any  sugar  a  year,  you  think,  in  good  condition  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  it  would  not  be  desirable.  I  have  in  mind  a 
sugar  producer — this  Capt.  Davidson  that  I  have  spoken  of — con- 
nected with  the  Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Co.  He  is  a  man  of  very  large 
means,  and  he  speculates  in  his  products.  What  I  mean  by  his  specu- 
lating is  that  he  takes  chances  of  carrying  it  more  than  the  ordinary 
producer  takes ;  and  he  carries  sugar  away  along  through  the  late  part 
of  the  summer,  and  I  understand  the  Colorado  people  and  the  Utah 
people  and  the  California  people  carry  their  sugar  through  the  sum- 
mer until  they  commence  manufacturing  again  in  the  fall,  so  that  they 
can  distribute  to  their  local  consumers  practically  during  the  12 
months. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.  So  that  it  would  be  possible  to  supply  this 
country  with  beet  sugar  all  the  year  around  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  about  cane  sugar?  That  has  a  season  of  matu- 
rity, does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Approximating  the  beet  season. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  they  raise  more  than  one  crop  a  year  in  tropical 
countries — Java  and  Cuba?  Do  they  raise  more  than  one  crop  of 
cane  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  As  to  whether  in  Cuba,  for  instance,  they  raise  more 
than  one  crop,  I  would  not  say  oflhand.  They  raise  crops  that  are 
in  succession  by  reason  of  planting  at  different  times,  so  that  it 
gives  them  a  longer  season  of  harvesting. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  the  range  of  their  fresh  cane  sugar  is  perhaps 
a  httle  greater  than  the  range  of  fresh  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  tropical  countries,  yes;  but  not  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Hinds.  "Will  raw  sugar — that  is,  cane  sugar  is  raw  sugar  in  the 
first  instance — keep  any  better  than  refined,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Raw  sugar  would  not  deteriorate  in  value  as  much  as 
refined  sugar  would  deteriorate  in  value  by  keeping  it;  but  if  you 
were  going  to  store  beet  sugar  to  be  kept  for  a  period  of  time,  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  store  it  in  raw  shape,  and  put  it  through  the 
centrifugals  and  granulators,  and  keep  it  fresh  for  the  trade  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  really,  with  your  I'ange  of  supply  in  beet  sugar, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  is  not  as  wide  during  the  year  as  cane  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  could  be  made  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  really  the  competition  of  the  beet  sugar  with 
the  cane  sugar  is  rather  more  than  a  competition  of  three  or  four 
months.     There  is  potential  competitive  power  for  the  whole  year? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  very  great  competition  in  this  country 
to-day,  really.  The_  fact  of  tlae  matter  is  that  during  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  year  in  Chicago  and  west  of  Chicago  cane  sugar  does 
not. cut  much  figure  to-day  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  how  long  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  During  six  or  seven  months. 

Mr.  Hinds.  During  six  or  seven  months;  yes.  Now,  as  I  under- 
stand it 

Mr.  Warren.  What,  I  mean  by  not  cutting  much  figure  is  this: 
It  cuts  some  figure  in  the  sense  of  determining  the  matter  of  the 
price,  but  it  does  not  in  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  as  an  employer  of  labor  and 
a  disburser  of  labor's  wages,  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  wholly  Ameri- 
can. I  mean  by  that,  everything  you  disburse,  you  disburse  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Absolutely,  except  that  we  buy  the  seed  for  planting 
in  Germany. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  a  temporary  condition,  I  suppose,  until  the 
time  when  we  can  produce  the  seed. 

Mr.  Warren.  When  the  demand  for  seed  would  make  it  profitable 
to  produce  that  seed  in  this  country  it  would  be  easily  produced  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that,  practically,  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  an 
industry  that  employs  labor  in  the  United  States  entirely — practically ! 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Temperate  Zone  labor  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  about  the  cane-sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  cane-sugar  industry  purchases  its  raw  material 
from  Java,  the  Philippines,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  And  the  beet  countries  that  have  a  surplus  for  sale, 
although  the  beet  importation  in  this  country  is  trivial  now. 
99220— No.  9—11 5 
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Mr.  Hinds.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  ratio  of  labor  out- 
side of  Continental  United  States — the  labor  cost  that  enters  into 
the  production  of  refined  cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  All  that  the  refiner  spends  on  the  product  is  the 
refining  process,  and  you  have  the  testimony  before  you  as  to  what 
it  costs  to  refine  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  that  is  what  comes  into  the  United  States,  the 
labor  and  disbursing  to  labor  in  the  United  States,  except  Louisiana, 
of  course,  where 

Mr.  Warren.  Where  the  same  thing  is  true,  as  it  is  with  the  beet. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  the  beet-sugar  production,  economically  con- 
sidered, is  apparently  more  of  a  wealth  producer  than  the  cane-sugar 
production  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  the  United  States,  if  you  consider  it  economically  ? 
'    Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  about  the  machinery  you  use  1  The  raw  sugar 
process  in  cane,  as  I  understand  it,  takes  place  on  the  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  raw  sugar  is  extracted  from  the  cane  on  the 
plantation,  or  near  the  plantation;  at  least  in  the  country  of  growth. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  in  the  country  of  growth.  In  Louisiana  it  would 
be  in  Louisiana ;  but  that  is  a  small  proportion  of  our  cane-sugar  pro- 
duction, I  suppose.  With  the  beet-sugar  industry  all  that  planta- 
tion production,  or  that  which  corresponds  to  the  plantation  produc- 
tion, takes  place  in  the  same  factory  in  which  you  refine  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  the  process  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  is  a  much 
longer  and  more  expensive  process  than  the  process  of  a  refining 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  about  the  machinery  that  is  used?  Do  you 
require  more  machinery  in  a  beet-sugar  factory  than  in  a  simple 
refinery? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  require  more  machinery,  except  that  a  beet- 
sugar  factory  is  not  as  large,  of  course,  as  a  big  refinery,  because  it  is 
operated  in  smaller  units.  A  big  refinery  turns  out  five  or  ten 
thousand  barrels  of  sugar  a  day,  say 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  A  beet-sugar  factory  operates  in  smaller  units,  but 
there  is  more  machinery  required,  because  they  have  to  slice  the  beets, 
and  have  to  put  them  through  the  diffusion  battery;  they  have  got 
to  get  the  juice  out  of  the  pulp  and  put  it  into  the  shape  of  raw  sugar, 
and  then  commence  the  process  of  refining,  at  the  stage  wheie  the 
refinery  is  started. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Speaking  roughly,  for  the  production  of  a  ton  of  sugar 
there  must  be  a  much  greater  use  of  machinery  and  a  much  larger 
and  longer  process  in  the  beet-sugar  factory  than  in  the  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  comparative  labor  in  a  beet  factory  as  against 
a  cane  refinery  is  at  least  twice  as  much. 

Mr.  Hinds.  At  least  twice  as  much? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  and  where  the  beet-sugar  factory  has  to  slice 
the  beets  into  what  is  called  cassettes,  and  put  those  cassettes  into  the 
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diffusion  battery,  and  get  the  juice  out  of  the  pulp,  and  talce  the  pulp 
away  as  waste — or  previously  as  waste ;  it  is  now  used  as  cattle  food — 
and  then  reduce  the  juice  gradually  to  purity,  and  then  put  it  into 
raw  sugar,  all  that  process  is  saved  in  a  refinery.  They  talce  the  raw 
sugar  and  commence  to  treat  it  practically  the  same  way  that  we  do 
after  we  commence  to  reduce  it  to  purity,  except  that  they  have  to 
use  boneblack  to  put  it  through,  whereas  the  beet-sugar  companies  do 
not  use  the  boneblack  filter. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  in  the  process  of  labor  required  for  beet  sugar 
and  for  cane  sugar,  so  far  as  the  factory  is  concerned,  it  is  about  2 
to  1? 

Mr.  Waeren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  to  that  would  be  added  the  farmer  process,  which 
also  takes  place  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  would  make  your  production  in  all  3  or  4  to  1  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  More  than  that,  because  the  farmer  process  is  a  large 
part  of  the  cost,  as  you  see. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  see. 

Mr.  Warren.  For  instance,  I  have  testified  that  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material  per  hundred  pounds  extracted  from  beets  in  Java  ranges 
from  2.65  cents  to  3.03  cents.  I  think  those  were  the  figures;  and 
then,  that  the  cost  added  to  that  makes  the  total  cost  3.65  or  3.75,  so 
that  the  farmer  cost  of  it  would  make  the  proportion  much  larger 
than  2  to  1. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that,  as  an  economical  process  that  would  employ 
labor  and  disburse  funds,  the  beet-sugar  industry  would  stand  to  the 
cane-sugar  industry  about  as  4  or  5  to  1.  Would  that  be  a  fair 
estimate  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Easily. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  the  machinery  in  a 
beet-sugar  factory  and  a  cane  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  machinery  used  in  a  beet-sugar  factory  is  just 
fts  expensive,  but  there  is  more  of  it  in  proportion  to  its  output  than 
there  is  in  a  refinery. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  more  ?     Is  there  twice  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  calculated  that  there  is  twice  as  much  work 
in  a  beet  factory,  and  I  suppose  twice  as  much  machinery — always 
remembering  that  I  am  speaking  in  proportion  to  its  output. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  its  output  in  tons  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  right.  Now,  is  that  machinery  bought  in  this 
country  or  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  bought  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  •  They  are  making  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  All  of  it.  We  import  no  more  machinery  from 
Germany.     [To  another  gentleman:]     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  to  say  there  that  Mr.  Warren 

Mr.  Warren.  Let  me  add  to  that.  I  said  that  we  import  no 
more  machinery  from  Germany.  I  should  have  said  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  small  special  machines  that  do  not  amount  to  anything. 
The  centrifugals,  the  batteries,  and  all.  those  things  are  made  in 
America  now.  When  the  sugar  factories  were  first  built  in  this 
country,  that  is,  when  I  was  interested  in  1899  in  the  factory  at  Caro, 
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the  machinery  was  built  originally  by  German  contractors  and  oper- 
ated by  Germans.  That  machinery  was  torn  down  and  American 
machinery  was  substituted  in  place  of  it.  We  had  a  lawsuit  with  the 
Germans  about  it,  and  won  the  lawsuit. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  that  question,  i  knew  tJiat 
was  the  case. 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr  FoRDNEY.  I  wanted  that  to  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Warren.  Now  American  contractors  and  American  laborers 
build  the  machinery  and  erect  the  plants.  ,,        ^i, 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.  And  there  is  more  of  that  machinery  than  there 
would  be  in  cane  plants  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  proportion  to  the  output.  ■>     ■     j.i,- 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  suppose  the  cane  machinery  is  also  made  m  this 
country? 

Mr.  Warren.  Oh,  yes.  .         ,• 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  as  employers  of  labor  and  users  ot  machinery  you 
stand  to  the  cane  people  about  as  two  to  one  in  that  regard. 

Mr  Warren.  In  proportion  to  the  output. 

Mr  Hinds.  You  testified  here  the  other  day  that  a  plant  costing  one 
mUHon  and  a  half  dollars  would  use  about  one  thousand  tons  of  beets 
per  day,  I  think  you  said.  .        ,      .^i         i      j  ■ 

Mr.  Warren.  I  said  that  a  factory  equipped  with  pulp  driers, 
Steffens  process,  and  warehouses  that  are  essential  to  this  busmess, 
having  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons,  would  cost  $1,500,000 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  and  you  said  that  that  would  produce  about 
25,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  I  think  you  said. 

Mr.  Warren.  Between  24,000,000  and  25,000,000  pounds  of  sugar 
on  the  average.  . 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  told  me  also  at  that  time  that  there  were  320 
pounds  of  sugar  in  a  barrel  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  make  a  yearly  production,  as  I  figure  it— 
and  I  wish  you  would  see  if  I  am  right — of  about  781,000  barrels  for 
that  million  and  a  half  dollar  plant  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  A  little  over  790,000. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Seven  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  barrels  a  year  from 
a  plant  that  would  cost  one  million  and  a  half  dollars.  That  is 
right,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Is  that  79,000  or  790,000  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  figured  it  hastily.     I  think  it  would  be 

Mr.  Warren.  Twenty-four  milHon  pounds 

A  Bystander.  It  would  be  79,000. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Seventy-nine  thousand  barrels.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  you  correct  me  in  that.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  limit  of 
efficiency  is  for  a  plant  ?  That  is,  a  milhon  a,nd  a  haK  dollar  plant. 
How  does  that  stand  within  the  limits  of  efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  producers  of  beet  sugar  in  this  country  are 
practically,  I  suppose,  a  unit  in  believing  that  a  thousand-ton  plant 
IS  not  too  large  and  that  it  is  more  efficient  than  a  six-hundred-ton 
plant. 

Mr.  Hinds.  As  you  go  on,  is  there  any  hmit  to  the  increase  of  the 
size,  for  efliciency  ? 
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Mr.  Warren.  This  year  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  is  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  Bay  City  plant  to  1,400  or  1,500  tons  a  day.  The 
machinery  has  been  purchased  and  is  in  process  of  being  installed 
now,  and  it  is  considered  economical  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Economical? 

Mr.  Warren.  And  I  have  not  any  doubt  but  that  the  plants 
could  be  increased  beyond  that.  But  tliat,  in  turn,  will  depend  upon 
whether  or  not  the  supply  of  beets  is  near  enough  to  that  factory  to 
pay  to  enlarge  that  factory,  or  to  build  another  factory  in  the  location 
of  the  supply. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  when  you  get  up  to  about  1,500  or 
2,000  tons  a  day  you  are  getting  up  to  about  what  seems  to  be  the 
limit  of  eiSciency,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  I  do  not  think  you  could  say  the  limit  of 
efficiency  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint,  but  the  limit  of  efficiency 
from  the  whole  aspect. 

Mr.  Hinds.  From  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.     Well 

Mr.  Warren.  Although,  there  is  a  factory  out  in  California,  I 
believe,  that  has  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons,  at  Salinas. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  a  factory  of,  say,  2,000  tons,  properly  equipped, 
is  as  well  fitted  to  meet  competition  as  anything  you  can  imagine,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  a  2,000-ton  plant  with  a  proper  supply  of  beets 
is  in  a  position  to  do  business  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  you  should  match  up  five  or  six  independent  facto- 
ries of  that  size  against  five  factories  under  one  management,  what 
would  be  the  result  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  one  management  would  produce  sugar  cheaper. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  one  management  would  produce  sugar  cheaper — 
that  is,  the  five  under  one  management  would  be  a  dangerous  com- 
petition for  the  separate  five  ?  .  . 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  dangerous  competition. 
It  would  simply  make  more  money  itself. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  would  simply  make  more  money  itself;  yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  might  not  be  dangerous  competition. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  think  the  other  might  hold  its  own  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Where  would  be  the  real  difference  m  expense  between 

the  two  ?  , 

Mr.  Warren.  The  matter  of  the  saving  of  expense  on  general 
officers  is  overestimated,  probably,  by  the  people  that  talk  about 
those  things,  largely. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  that  is  a  small  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  a  sfight  saving.  It  sounds  like  it  was 
considerable  when  you  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  can  work  a  saving  in  a  small  factory,  can  you  not, 
as  a  general  thing,  on  the  general  officers «  ,        •     .,    ^  j 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  it  is  a  saving  in  the  first  place  in  that  regard, 
beginning  at  the  top. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Warren.  There  is  a  saving,  naturally,  in  getting  in  from  the 
fields  the  raw  material,  because  they  can  put  it  in  at  less  expense  to 
the  farmer,  and  at  less  expense  from  the  railroad  freight  standpoint, 
to  the  factory,  by  properly  distributing  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  a  necessary  saving  ?  In  other  words,  might  not 
your  single  factories  have  their  farms  distributed  around  them  just 
as  economically  as 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  snigle  factories  ad- 
vantageously located.  In  fact,  I  know  of  one  that  can  make  sugar 
cheaper  than  a  consolidated  company. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  still,  might  it  not  be  that  you  can  not  always 
regulate  the  growth  of  the  beet?  Perhaps  the  area  around  one 
factory  will  overproduce  a  little,  and  another  area  underproduce  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  an  interchange 
that  the  consolidated  factories  would  have  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  in  superintendence.  Can  you  save  in  superin- 
tendence ?     Can  one  superintendent  attend  to  more  than  one  factory  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  a  great  saving  in  this  regard.  One  factory 
may  have  a  very  much  more  efficient  superintendent  than  another 
factory. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  Which,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  superintendent.  Everybody  knows  that  one 
man  is,  in  a  certain  line,  brighter  than  anybody  else  in  that  line.  If 
that  one  man  happens  to  be  at  one  plant  of  an  organization,  his  work 
can  be  compared  with  the  work  of  a  less  efficient  man,  and  the  less 
efficient  work  brought  up  to  his  standard. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  you  get  an  advantage  of  selection. 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose  instead  of  five  factories  consolidated  and  run- 
ning against  five  independents  you  had  10  factories  consolidated, 
running  against  10  independents.  Would  the  10  have  any  special 
advantage  over  the  five  in  saving  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  to  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  when  you  get  above  five  or  six  there  is  really 
not  any  great  object  in  consolidating? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  no  object  in  consolidating  beet-sugar  com- 
panies located  in  widely  distributed  places  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  there  would  be  no  economical  reason 
which  would  lead  to  a  wide  consolidation  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  None  that  I  know  of — and  this  thing  would  always 
come  into  play,  which  could  not  possibly  come  into  play  in  the  cane 
refineries.  Any  man  with  a  million  dollars,  or  set  of  men  with  a 
million  dollars  can  build  some  kind  of  a  beet  sugar  factory,  a  small 
one,  and  get  started;  but  he  can  not  go  into  the  cane  business  because, 
in  the  first  place,  he  has  gQt  to  have  an  enormous  investment  to  go 
into  the  cane  refining  business.  Then  he  has  to  have  a  large  capital 
to  buy  raw  sugar  with,  and  to  carry  it;  whereas  the  beet  sugar  manu- 
facturer is  not  buying  any  raw  sugar  and  carrying  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  I  see.  Do  you  suppose  it  might  be,  for  instance, 
that  cane  sugar  refineries  situated  in  New  York  might  be  economically 
managed  by  consolidating  them  in  one  business  concern?     Do  you 
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imagine,  if  it  is  a  fair  question  to  you,  that  there  is  any  particular 
advantage  in  taking  under  one  management  cane  sugar  factories, 
some  in  New  York,  some  in  New  Orleans,  and  some  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  I  would  not  dare  talk  about  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  hardly  a  fair  question  to  you. 

Mr.  Wakren.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  enlighten  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  never  was  in  but  one  cane  sugar  refinery — well, 
I  have  been  in  a  cane  sugar  refinery  once,  and  that  was  in  Jersey  City. 
I  have  never  been  in  any  other  cane  refineries,  and  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  how  they  handle  their  business,  or  how  economical 
it  is  to  have  the  business  consolidated. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Some  one  has  made 

Mr.  Warren.  I  know  the  Arbuckle  and  Federal  Sugar  Eefining 
Cos.  are  able  to  manufacture  sugar  and  sell  it  under  the  other  prices. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Under  the  trust? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  they  do,  commonly. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  do  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  their  price  is  almost  uniformly  under  the  other 
price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  whj  they  are  gradually 
taking  the  market  of  the  trust  products  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  suppose 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  and  they? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  sell  the  outputs  of  their  plants.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  taking  the  trust  business  or  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  have  seen  the  testimony  we  have  had  here,  that 
the  trust  business  is  gradually  decreasing  from 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not  read  the  testimony  here,  but  I  have  seen 
the  statistics. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Their  own  statements  show  that — that  they  are  down 
to  42  per  cent. 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you  give  any  idea  why  the  sugar  trust  people  want 
the  duty  on  sugar  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "sugar  trust  people    ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  for  instance,  the  president  of  the  sugar  trust,  who 
testified  here,  seemed  to  favor  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  and 

Mr.  Heike. 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Atkins.     I  do  not  misrepresent  him,  do  i  ( 

Mr  Malby.  No;  I  think  he  stated  that,  in  substance. 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  Atkins  has  been  before  Congress  for  a  good  many 
years  in  the  interest  of  his  Cuban  holdings. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  did  not  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Hinds.  He  did  not  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not  read  Mr.  Atkins  s  testimony,  you  see, 
except  as  paragraphs  have  been  shown  to  me. 

Mr  Hinds  Mr.  Heike  also,  in  his  testimony,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  duty  on  sugar  should  be  lower.  A  20-year  reduction  for  free 
trade  he  advocated,  I  believe.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  your 
view  as  to  the  reasons  that  might  actuate  them  m  that  opinion. 

Mr  Warren.  Without  directing  my  answer  to  any  set  of  men  Dut 
directing  it  to  all  refiners,  it  is  very  natural  that  the  refiners  should  be 
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advocates  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  The  duty  was  not  conceived 
for  the  benefit  of  the  refiner.  The  duty  was  conceived — that  is,  the 
protective  tariff  was  put  into  operation — for  the  benefit  of  building  up 
the  competition  by  the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  see. 

Mr.  Wakren.  Every  pound  of  beet  sugar  made  in  this  country- 
lessens  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  that  the  refiners  melt. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  And  the  only  operation  of  the  tariff  on  the  refiner  is 
that  it  takes  a  httle  more  money  as  capital  to  carry  on  his  business. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  Of  course  he  would  get  rid  of  that  larger  capital  in 
his  business  if  he  got  rid  of  having  to  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  have  testified  to-day  that  the  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion has  come  up  to  something  over  500,000  tons  a  year,  I  think. 

Mr.  Warren.  Over  500,000  tons  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  last  year.  Now,  what  ratio  does  that  bear  to  the 
refined  sugar.     Are  you  creeping  up  on  the  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  beet  sugar  business  is  gradually  growing,  and 
has  grown  very  rapidly  in  the  last  decade,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  it  growing  faster  than  the  refined  sugar,  do  you 
know  ?     Have  you  examined  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  proportion  of  beet  sugar  to  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  country  has  increased  in  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  has  increased? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Some  one  testified 
here,  or  gave  an  estimate,  I  think,  that  $1,000  per  ton  was  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  beet  sugar  factory. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Hinds.  He  is  wrong.     That  is  too  little? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  I  will  be  supported  by  the  beet-sugar  people 
that  follow  on  the  witness  stand,  too.  I  know  Mr.  Morey  out  west 
told  me,  after  I  got  off  of  the  witness  stand  yesterday  and  after  I 
had  made  that  statement,  that  he  ^  ad  a  plant  that  had-  a  capacity 
of  1,600  tons  a  day  that  had  cost  nearly  $2,250,000. 

Mj.  Fordney.  May  I  state,  Mr.  Hinds,  that  the  gentleman  who 
made  that  statement  added  that  that  thousand  dollars  per  ton  was 
for  the  plain  factory  alone,  without  any  of  your  drysheds  or  any 
department  to  take  care  of  your  by-products,  or  storing  sheds,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  just  the  factory  alone. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  relative  capitahzation  of 
the  beet  sugar  factories  and  the  cane  factories  of  the  trust  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  have  not  any  idea? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  know  the  capital  accounts  of  any  of  the 
companies  except  what  I  know  by  reading  the  records  and  the 
papers  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  American  Sugar  Eeftning  Co., 
which,  I  beheve,  is  $90,000,000. 

Mr.  Hinds.  $90,000,000? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  spoke  of  the  Tawas — T-a-w-a-s;  is  that  the  cor- 
rect spelhng — factory,  and  said  that  that  factory  failed.  What  was 
the  cause  of  that  failure  ? 
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Mr.  Waeeen.  That  factory  was  nominally  known  as  a  600-ton 
plant. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was,  however,  a  stronger  plant  than  a  600-ton 
plant.  But,  in  any  event,  it  had  an  admitted  capacity  of  600  tons  a 
day  which,  if  the  company  operated  it  for  100  days,  would  be  60,000 
tons  of  beets  that  it  would  require  a  year.  If  the  company  operated 
120  days,  it  would  be  72,000  tons  of  beets  that  it  would  require. 
For  the  two  years  it  did  operate  it  obtained  10,690  tons  the  first  year, 
and  the  next  year  6,958  tons,  and  of  course  lost  money,  and  absolutely 
could  not  run. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  could  not  obtain,  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  in  a  territory  where  you  could  not  grow 
sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  would  not  grow,  naturally. 

Mr.  Warren.  No  ;  and  they  have  not  grown  there  since,  I  think. 
It  has  been  taken  away.     It  was  not  adapted  to  the  sugar  beet. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  then,  there  are  certain  regions  within 
any  beet-sugar  country  that  are  not  adapted  to  the  production? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  particularly  sandy  soil,  around  Tawas,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  up  in  the  pine  district  of  Michigan — the  old 
pine  district  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  it  has  no  great  depth;  that  is, 
the  upper  soil.  It  has  no  fertility  and  the  farmers  up  there  are 
retired  lumberjacks  that  do  not  know  anything  about  raising  beiets 
or  raising  anything  else.  , 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  when  you  start  out  in  the  beet-sugar  industry 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  analyze  the  soil  and  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  investors  in  beet-sugar  plants  have  discovered 
that  before  they  leap  they  want  to  look.  They  leaped  before  they 
looked  in  the  early  days. 

Mr.  Hinds.  When  you  get  a  region  that  is  suitable  to  the  pror 
duction  of  sugar  beets  and  farmers  who  apparently  have  the  proper 
disposition,  how  long  a  process  is  it  to  get  the  confidence  of  those- 
farmers  and  get  them  started  and  trained  so  that  they  are  efficient 
producers  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Michigan  had  quite  a  desperate  time  iii  getting  the 
industry  started.  There  was  too  much  professionaHsm  injected  into 
the  subject  in  the  first  instance.  The  farmer  was  talked  to  as  though 
growing  beets  was  an  unusual  occupation  and  he  had  to  have  a 
superior  knowledge,  and  that  the  Germans  knew  how  to  do  this  but 
he  did  not,  and  that  a  lot  of  things  were  necessary  that  they  found 
out  to  be  not  necessary  at  all.  Anybody  who  can  grow  an  ordinary 
crop  can  grow  sugar  beets.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  get  the  seed  in  good 
land  and  keep  the  beets  clean  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  by 
care  and  keep  his  crop  looked  after,  and  the  crop  will  stand  what 
hardly  any  other  crop  will  stand.  It  will  stand  weather  conditions 
that  would  ruin  any  other  crop.  That  is  the  reason  the  farmer  in 
Michigan  has  stuck  to  this  crop,  because  he  gets  his  money  out  of  it 
every  year,  and  his  price  is  not  affected  by  the  varying  price  of  the 
commodity,  because  it  is  paid  to  him  by  contract — by  a  written 
contract. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  Have  we  now,  in  Michigan,  come  to  the  point  where 
the  farmers  recognize  the  industry  as  a  success  and  are  ready  to  go 
into  it  without  great  persuasion  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  So  much  so  that  every  factory  in  Michigan,  includ- 
ing the  six  operated  by  the  Micliigan  Sugar  Co.,  and  all  others  with 
possibly  one  small  exception,  have  all  the  beets  they  can  possibly  use. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  farm.ers  becoming 
dissatisfied  around  your  factories  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Kot  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  check  on  your  industry 
if  your  industry  should  be  checked  of  become  unprofitable  ? 

Mr. Warren.  The  industry  can  not  be  suspended  and  taken  up  at 
will,  because  the  farmer  must  rotate  his  crops,  and  must  have  his  land 
ready  to  grow  the  beets.  He  has  got  to  have  it  ready  in  the  fall,  to 
plant  his  seed  in  the  spring.  He  can  not  suspend  and  commence  again 
at  will. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  about  his  confidence  and  disposition  if  his  market 
with  the  factory  is  chopped  off  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Of  course  if  his  relations  with  his  factory  were  ter- 
minated, and  he  went  into  some  other  crop,  you  would  have  to  com- 
mence ail  over  again. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  the  industry  is  so  established  that  in  case  there 
was  a  failure  in  any  community,  still,  an  attempt  to  start  it,  I  sup- 
pose, would  go  all  right,  provided  the  farmer  had  confidence  in  the 
local  man  who  proposed  to  start  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  reason  I  speak  of  that  is  that  it  seems  to  me  some- 
thing like  the  corn- canning  factories  that  we  have  in  the  east,  who  act 
with  the  farmers  just  as  you  do  with  your  beet  farmers.  Of  course 
we  have  had  various  experiences  of  that  sort,  and  I  wanted  to  find 
out  if  the  same  rule  would  apply  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  As  I  said  this  morning,  in  reply  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  it  was  possible  for  this  Michigan  company  to  arbitrarily 
fix  the  prices  to  the  farmer — ^if  it  wanted  to  die,  it  would  be  possible. 
You  must  make  it  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  grow  beets  in  competi- 
tion with  the  other  crops  on  the  farm,  or  he  will  not  grow  them.  If 
the  men  who  are  running  a  company  are  broad-minded,  they  know  that 
they  have  to  make  the  farmer  prosperous  before  they  commence  to 
make  themselves  prosperous.  It  stands  to  reason  that  they  will  not 
grow  beets  unless  they  make  money  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  the  experience  in  the  East,  in  corn.  Many  of 
the  farmers  will  not  raise  it  because  of  the  rates  they  get,  and  I  suppose 
the  same  holds  good  with  beets.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
else  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  jNiALBY.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  only.  How 
do  you  dispose  of  your  products  ?     Through  what  channels  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Through  brokers,  and  by  direct  dealings  with  larger 
consumers. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  sell  direct  to  the  wholesalers,  or  do  you  have 
brokers  at  the  various  places  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  sell  direct  to  the  wholesalers. 

Mr.  Malby.  Direct  to  the  wholesale  dealer  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir.  What  I  mean  by  that — that  we  sell  directly 
to  the  wholesale  dealer — is  that  the  broker  may  negotiate  the  sale,  but 
the  sale  goes  to  the  wholesaler. 
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Mr.  jMalby.  Have  you  any  agreement  that  you  require  the  broker 
or  wholesaler  to  sign  with  reference  to  the  sugar  consigned  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  vTalby.  That  is,  there  is  no  uniform  agreement  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  no  agreement  between  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.  and  any  person  to  whom  it  sells  sugar  regarding  the  price  for 
which  he  shall  resell  it,  and  there  never  has  been,  nor  as  to  the  territory 
in  which  he  shall  distribute  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  that  he  shall  not  buy  other  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Or  that  he  shall  not  buy  other  sugars. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  you  discover  him  buying  from  or  trading  with  other 
concerns,  do  you,  or  have  you  in  any  way,  discriminated  against  him  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Never. 

Mr.  Malby.  Has  that  rule  maintained  with  respect  to  all  these 
matters  in  recent  years  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  or  any  of  these  companies 
that  I  have  had  any  knowledge  of  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Michi- 
gan Sugar  Co.  never  had  any  contracts  exclusive  in  their  character  or 
that  regulated  the  reselling  price  or  the  redistribution  of  the  product 
in  any  way. 

Mr.  Malby.  Nor  did  not  discriminate  against  persons  if  they  pur- 
chased  

Mr.  Warren.  We  never  had  a  contract,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Malby  (continuing) .  From  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  other  words,  that  they  would  have  to  pay  so 
much  more  if  they  purchased  anything  from  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Malby.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Warren.  We  never  had  any  such  contract. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  presume  you  have  testified — but  I  was  not  here,  and 
I  will  ask  you — how  long  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  has  been  in  opera- 
tion? 

Mr.  Warren.  Since  1906. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  have  any  understanding,  express  or  impUed, 
with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  that  you  shall  at  all  confine 
your  sales  within  a  certain  radius  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  absolutely  no  understanding  mth  them 
about  the  market  price  or  the  district  in  which  sales  shall  be  made  or 
the  time  when  sales  shall  be  made. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  they  your  active  competitors  during  the  months 
in  which  you  are  actively  engaged  in  selling  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Thej^  certainly  are. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  no  understanding  that  they  shall  keep  out  or 
come  in  during  the  time  you  are  marketing  your  goods  1 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  no  understanding,  and  they  do  not  keep  out. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  there  ever  any  such  understanding  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  never  was  any  such  understanding. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished,  Mr.  Malby  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  was  looking  at  my  notes  to  see. 

Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  to  describe  the  condition  of  these  com- 
panies at  a  date  prior  to  their  consoUdation,  but  you  did  not  quite 
describe  what  took  place  by  the  various  owners  when  they  did  go 
into  the  organization.  Have  you  described  that  heretofore  in  your 
testimony  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Perhaps  I  am  repeating,  and  if  I  am,  you  need  not 
answer.  Were  these  companies  or  corporations  that  went  together, 
or  were  they  simply  partnerships  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  were  corporations. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Having  a  certain  amount  of  capital  stock  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  went  together  by  all  selling  out  their  assets 
to  a  new  corporation.  . 

Mr.  Malby.  Based  upon  the  amount  of  the  outstandmg  capital  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  based  upon  a  price  agreed  upon — the  method 
of  which  I  have  explained  in  full. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  have  already  described  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  -i     i   , 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  they  have  appraisers  ?     Have  you  described  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  I  said  there  were  12  men,  two  for  each  plant, 
■who  actually  agreed  upon  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  you  have  described  it,  that  is  all.  I  do  not  care  to 
repeat  anything.     It  is  too  hot.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  question  and  I  will  be 
through. 

Mr.  Warren,  I  do  not  know  but  that  you  have  been  asked  and 
haye  answered  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  any  of  this  stock  is 
held  in  the  east,  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  whether  any 
of  those  people  are  directors  m  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  no  director  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  now  a  director  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  and  there  is 
no  director  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  any  time  who 
ever  was  a  director  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  the  directors  are  Michigan  men,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Every  one — most  o    them  bom  there. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Warren,  I  think  this  is  in  line  with  the  investi- 
gation. I  want  to  ask  you  if,  in  your  opinion,  the  question  of  the 
tariff  should  be  settled,  and  there  should  be  no  tinkering  with  the 
tariff  to  change  it  from  the  present  rate  to-day,  do  you  believe  the 
beet  sugar  industry  in  this  country  would  increase  or  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  it  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  continue  to  increase,  beyond  any  question. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  tariff  question  could  be  eliminated  and  left  as 
it  is,  do  you  think  it  would  more  rapidly  increase  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Warren.  This  company  has  increased  its  output;  It  has 
nearly  doubled  its  output  since  it  has  been  in  operatibn. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  mean  in  the  number  of  factories  in  the  coun- 
try— in  building  up  the  industry. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  rather  incorrect  to  measure  the  increase  of  the 
industry  solely  by  the  number  of  factories,  because  you  want  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  man  may  have  a  factory  and  increase 
it  from  a  500-ton  to  a  1,500-ton  capacity.  It  is  still  the  same  factory, 
but  the  increase  of  its  capacity  brings  about  an  enormous  increase, 
without  adding  to  the  number  of  units  of  the  factories.  So  that  that 
bas  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  agree  with  you  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  industry  would  certainly  grow  very  rapidly, 
exceedingly  rapidly.     There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is,  if  the  agitation  about  the  tariif  should  be 
eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  just  a.  few  questions  in  conclusion. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  that  during  the  tariff  debate  of  1909  Senator 
Burrows  of  Michigan,  defending  the  sugar  schedule,  solemnly  assured 
the  Senate  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  in  no  wise 
interested  in  any  of  the  Michigan  sugar  companies,  and  that,  to  clinch 
it,  he  read  a  letter  from  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  indignantly  and 
positively  denying  such  interest  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Let  me  see  that  book,  if  you  please  [referring  to  a 
book  before  the  chairman]. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Warren  (after  examining  book).  Senator  Burrows  never  made 
such  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  statement  he  did  make? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  that  statement? 

Mr.  Warren.  He  did  not  make  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  familiar  with  it.  Can  you  say,. 
in  substance,  what  it  was  ?  -  ■ 

Mr.  Warren.  He  did  not  read  any  latter  from  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  statement  at  the  time 
he  made  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  say  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
had  no  interest  in  your  company,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  He  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  willing  to  stand  on  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  not  say  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  had  no  interest  in  the  Michigan  Beet  Sugar  Cos.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  recall  whether  he  stated  that  or  not.  I  do 
not  think  he  did;  but  I  say  this:  That  Senator  Burrows  did  not  read 
a  letter  from  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  nor 
did  he  make  a  statement  concerning  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  .     . 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  not  make  a  statement  that  included  in  it 
the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  that  you  are  reading  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  report 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  not  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  magazine  report.  You  say  he  did  not  say 
during  the  progress  of  the  debate  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  had  no  interest  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  He  did  not.  . 

The  Chairman.  And  you  remember  his  statement  at  the  time  he 

made  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  his  statement  was  correct,  of  course,  at  tne 
time  he  made  it  ? 
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Mr.  Wareen.  He  thought  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  think  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  thought  it  was.  Now,  I  retract  that  "I  thought 
it  was,"  because  his  statement  may  contain  a  whole  lot  of  things  he 
said  in  the  Senate  besides  what  you  and  I  are  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  But  I  mean  about  the  interest  of  this 
so-called  trust  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  see  that  book.  I 
wanted  to  see  whether  that  was  the  statement  made  in  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  say  (and 
I  am  dealing  with  you  at  least  as  fairly  as  you  are  dealing  with  me) 
is  whether  he  did  say  that  or  not.  You  must  have  had  your  atten- 
tion directed  to  it  at  the  time.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  did  or 
did  not  say  that  the  so-called  trust,  the  American  Sugar  Eefining 
Co.,  had  no  interest  in  the  Michigan  Beet  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  made  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recall  that  point,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  that  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  he  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  I  say  this:  He  read  letters  from  certain  com- 
panies in  Michigan  in  which  the  statement  was  made  that  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Eefining  Co.  had  no  interest  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  did  not  read 

Mr.  Warren.  Wait  a  minute,  if  you  will  pardon  me.  He  did  not 
read  one  from  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  did  read  Mr.  Hathaway's  statement 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  which  Mr.  Hathaway  had 
said  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  referred  to  it,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  think  he  did  in  that  speech. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  said  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
You  mean  in  the  Senate  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  understands  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  We  understand  each  other.  , 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Plathaway's  statement  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  the  effect  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
had  no  interest? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  was  not  read  in  Senator  Burrows's  speech. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  referred  to  in  his  speech,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  remember  at  the  time,  of  course,  being  thor- 
oughly interested  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Michigan,  what  the 
speech  was  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  remember  the  speech;  but  I  am  taking  chances  in 
answering  that  without  rereading  the  speech. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  he  made  any  statement  of  that 
kind  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  think  he  made  any  reference  to  Mr.  Hatha- 
way's testimony.  I  know  he  did  not  read  a  letter  from  the  Michi- 
gan Sugar  Co.  to  that  efect.  If  Senator  Burrows  read  any  letter 
from  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  or  referred  to  it  in  that  speech  it  was  to 
saj  that  the  ofiicers  and  directors  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  were 
Michigan  people. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  any  such  letter  was  sent  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  did  not  send  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  letter  of  that  kind  came  from  the  company 

Mr.  Warren.  No  letter  came  from  the  company  in  that  way  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  letter  of  that  kind  came  from  the  company, 
why  should  he  not  have  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  If  he  did  read  it — and  I  say  I  do  not  remember — it 
was  in  the  way  of  showing  plainly  by  inference  that  while  they  might 
be  interested  in  the  company  they  were  not  running  it.  I  think  that 
is  the  fair  inference  that  any  Senator  or  Congressman  would  draw. 
If  a  Senator  were  reading  letters  from  various  companies  in  which  he 
said  that  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  had  no  interest,  and  then 
he  read  one  from  a  company  in  which  he  said  they  were  being  run  by 
Michigan  men,  the  fair  inference  of  Senators  would  be  that  they  had 
an  interest  in  it  but  did  not  run  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  curious  way,  I  think  of  drawing 
inferences. 

Mr.  Warren.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  the  fair  inference  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  because  if  you  were  making  a  statement  at  all 
which  on  its  face  inferred  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
it  seems  to  me  if  j^ou  were  dealing  in  perfect  candor  you  would  tell 
what  the  interest  was. 

Mr.  Warren.  My  impression  is  that  when  you  look  at  the  speech 
you  will  find  no  letter  from  the  Michigan  company  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  remember  it  in  a  general  way.  I  have  sent 
for  it,  and  we  will  see  what  it  is  when  it  comes. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  Mr.  Hathaway  pretty  well,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly;  he  is  connected  with  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  closely  associated  with  him  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir.     He  is  in  this  company. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  greatest  expert  m  all  the  sugar  business, 
isn't  he  ? 

Mr.  WarrEn.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  greatest  expert  in  the  sugar  business  on 
figures  and  statistics,  isn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  should  not  think  all  the  rest  of  them  would  admit 
that. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  willing  to  admit  that,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  would  not  call  him  great.  I  think  he  knows  his 
business  pretty  well. 

■  The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  listen  to  this  opinion  of  his  and 
tell  me  whether  you  agree  with  it : 

The  cost  of  erecting  an  800-ton  factory  is  $800,000.  The  site,  equipment,  and  per- 
manent supplies,  exclusive  of  working  capital,  cost,  new,  $100,000,  making  a  total 
investment,  exclusive  of  working  capital,  of  $900,000. 

That  is  too  low,  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  he  is  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  pretty  nearly  50  per  cent  under  you,  40  per 

cent  at  least  ?  ,         ,     ,  •     ,    ,    i  •     ^i         ^u 

Mr.  Warren.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  not  included  m  there  the 

Steffens  plant  that  I  include. 
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The  Chairman.  He  includes  everything  except  working  capital. 

Mr.  Wareen.  He  did  not  include  the  Steffens  plant,  because  he  was 
not  connected  with  the  company,  so  he  would  know  abo.ut  it.  We 
had  a  Steffens  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  connected  with  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  Let  me  add  this:  I  said  you  had  to  have  a 
StefFens  plant  and  had  to  have  a  pulp  dryer;  so  he  does  not  include 
those  in  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  he  does  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Because  he  says,  "the  plant,"  and  does  not  say  you 
have  to  have  a  pulp  dryer. 

The  Chairman.  He  calls  it  equipment.  Is  not  that  a  part  of  the 
equipment  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No.  It  is  known  as  an  entirely  different  thing  and 
absolutely  not  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  sugar  factory. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  Steffens  plant  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  an  additional  plant  by  which  more  sugar  is 
extracted  from  the  molasses  than  can  be  extracted  by  any  other 
process. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  improvement  for  extracting  sugar  ? 
'    Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  not  a  common  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  in  use  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  were  two  Steffens  plants  in  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  have  one  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  had  two. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hathaway  was  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.,  was  he  not  1 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir.     The  other  plant  did  not  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  knew  about  those  two,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  but  if  he  added  the  Steffens  plant,  he  would 
have  spoken  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  question  of  inference  and  construction 
which  each  man  can  view  in  his  own  way.  You  do  not  know  that 
he  included  any  of  that,  or  whether  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  any  event,  no  matter  what  he  said,  they  can  not 
build  it  for  that  price.. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  asking  what  the  estimate  is.  He  had 
fuUy  as  much  knowledge  of  the  beet-sugar  business  as  you  have.  Is 
that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  think  he  has  as  much  knowledge  of  the  cost 
of  building  plants  as  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  he  has  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  talking  after  I  finished  my  examination 
a  good  deal  about  prices.  You  promised — though  I  do  not  use  the 
term  in  a  strict  sense— to  furnish  some  sort  of  a  table,  or  you  said  you 
might  be  able  to  furnish  some  sort  of  a  table  to  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can price  or  New  York  price  that  regulates  and  controls  it  all  was  not 
the  export  price,  the  Hamburg  price,  plus  the  duty  and  cost  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  table  here? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  could  not  get  it  up  here.     I  will  send  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Atkins  on  that  subject? 
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Mr.  Warren  I  have  not  read  Mr.  Atkins's  testimony,  except  one 
small. paragraph  of  it.  -j  >  i- 

_    The  Chairman.  I  have  directed  your  attention  to  that  this  morn- 
mg. 

Mr.  Warren.  Somebody  did. 

TheCHAjRMAN.  Yes;  I  did.  How  would  you  regard  the  prices 
given  by  WiUett  &  Gray,  the  export  prices,  Hamburg?  You  would 
regard  those  prices  as  right,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  they  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  Mr.  Atkins  knows  the  New  York  price 
do  you  not  ?  ' 

Mr.  Warren.  I  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  question  either  set  of  figures,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Warren.  With  this  exception:  I  do  not  think  the  New  York 
prices  for  granulated  sugar,  as  given  in  Willett  &  Gray,  are  exact  at 
all,  for  this  reason 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Why? 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  because  they  are  designedly  inaccurate,  but  for 
this  reason:  WiUett  &  Gray  say  the  price  of  sugar  is  4.80  in  New  York 
to-day,  for  instance,  or  it  is  $4.60  or  $4.40,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  whole  market  of  the  United  States  has  just  been  glutted  with 
sugar  that  was  sold  many  points  under  that  price,  and  there  is  no 
delivery  and  no  sale  at  that  price  at  all,  and  maybe  there  never  will  be 
It  -mil  stand  there  as  the  nominal  price  for  a  month  or  two,  of  course, 
but  there  will  not  be  any  sugar 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  There  will  be  actual  sales  going  on 
at  different  prices  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Actual  sales  have  been  made  and  deliveries  made 
under  contracts  at  a  very  much  lower  price,  and  in  order  to  get  at  the 
real  price  of  granulated  sugar,  you  have  to  know  what  the  sales  were 
and  what  the  prices  were  when  the  sales  were  made.  You  can  not 
tell  by  these  figures  they  put  in  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  better  authority  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  best  there  is.  That  is  somewhere  near 
the  truth,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  better;  there  is  not  any- 
thing better,  probably,  but  it  is  far  from  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  not  be  exactly  accurate  for  one  day 

Mr.  Wabren.  No  ;  its  average  is  nowhere  near  accurate.  The  price 
of  refined  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  lower  by  considerable  than  the 
average  obtained  by  adding  their  quotations  together  and  dividing  by 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  not  WiUett  &  Gray  in  their  price  columns  refer  to 
these  contracts  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  the  fact  is  referred  to.  If  you  pick  up  a  sheet 
of  WiUett  &  Gray  it  wiU  refer  to  the  future  deliveries  that  are  being 
made  under  prior  prices  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  it  specify  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Sometimes  it  specifies  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  of  any  line  of  business  where  deliveries 
are  made  on  contracts  which  were  made  some  time  ago  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  not  true  as  to  many  contracts. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  true  of  some,  anyway  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  What  else « 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you.     I  thought  it 
was  true  of  a  good  many  of  them. 
Mr  Warren.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  price  is  guaranteed  m  your  sale  < 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes.     I  do  not  know  of  any  product  that  was  ever 
sold  in  the  way  sugar  is  sold.  t  n  u  u 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  difference  I  would  be  very  much 
interested  to  know.  I  thought  maybe  when  anybody  sold  any  prod- 
uct ahead,  so  far  as  that  contract  was  concerned  the  contract  made 
a  guaranteed  price.  . 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  so  with  sugar. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  not  so  with  sugar?  ,,    ,     ,        xx^    t -^ 

Mr  Warren.  No;  because  the  purchaser  gets  all  the  benefat  ot  it. 
This  prevailed  up  to  a  short  time  ago,  when  the  refineries  have  abol- 
ished that  method  of  doing  business. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  gone  to  the  general  method  < 
Mr.  Warren.  They  have  gone  to  the  general  method  now. 
The  Chairman.  Like  I  stated  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  but  for  many  years 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  They  buy  the  sugar  and  it  is  deliv- 
ered to  them  at  whatever  the  market  may  be  at  the  time  ot  delivery  i 
Mr  Warren.  Yes.  If  they  sold  at  $4.60,  and  the  price  went  to 
$4.80,  they  deliver  at  $4.60,  regardless  of  what  the  price  was  when 
the  delivery  was  made,  and  with  these  contracts  made  for  30  or  60  or 
90  days,  and  sometimes  four  months.  . 

The  Chairman.  That  same  sort  of  a  contract  is  very  often  made  m 

almost  any  line  of  business,  is  it  not  ?  »  ,      .  ,         • . 

Mr.  Warren.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  hne  of  business  where  it 

is  made?  j_       ,     . 

The  Chairman.  It  may  not  be.  Don't  they  make  contracts  to 
deliver  in  a  great  many  hues  of  business  at  the  price  as  of  date  of  the 

contract?  .  ,  ,• 

Mr.  Warren.  But  that  is  not  the  same  as  of  date  ot  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  it  was. 

Mr.  Warren.  No ;  as  of  the  date  of  the  contract.  The  sugar  is  sold 
with  the  date  of  delivery,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  selling 
it  at  the  price  of  the  date  of  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  I  agree  with  a  man  in  sugar,  to 
get  at  the  situation,  if  I  am  buying  sugar  for  future  delivery,  I  agree 
to  take  it  at  whatever  it  is  worth  the  day  I  want  it  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  lower  than  the  price  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Not  lower  than  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes — but  wait  a  moment — I  misspoke  myself.  The 
sugar  is  sold  at  $4.60,  for  instance.  If  the  price  goes  to  $4.80  they 
deliver  it  at  $4.60.  If  the  price  should  fall  to  $4.40  and  they  have 
sold  it  at  $4.60  they  deliver  it  at  $4.40. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  sugar  people  have  changed  that 
recently  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  have  changed  it  now,  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  contract  in  the  United  States  of  any  size  that  was  ever  sold  on 
any  such  basis  as  that  except  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  do  they  do  that  ? 
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Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  know  why  they  did  it.  They  did  that  for 
10  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  Icnow  that  you  can  say  there  is  any  agree- 
ment about  it.  People  are  doing  largely  what  they  want  to  at  the 
S resent  time.  Some  people  are  guaranteeing  their  prices  against 
eclme,  as  the  phrase  is  used,  and  other  refineries  are  not,  and  some 
of  the  sugar  people  are  guaranteeing  the  price,  and  others  are  not 
guaranteeing  it.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  the  refiners  are  not 
guaranteeing  against  decline.  They  are  only  guaranteeing  to  deUver 
at  the  contract  price;  but  for  many  years  I  know  sugar  was  sold,  and 
all  beet  sugar  had  to  be  sold,  guaranteed  against  decline. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  it  true  that  sugar  is  a  peculiar  commodity  as  related 
to  other  commodities  ?  Is  it  not  nearer  a  standard  article,  unvarying 
in  quality  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  practically  no  difference  between  sugars. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  like  cash;  there  are  not  grades  of  it? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  there  are  grades,  but  all  granulated  sugar  is 
practically  alike,  but  there  are  soft  sugars. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  all  granulated  sugar  is  practically  alike  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Practically  alike. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  there  is  no  question  as  between  different  brands 
and  different  producers  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  would 
claim  H.  &  E.  sugar  had  a  brand  value.  I  presume  other  people, 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  would  think  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hinds.  There  is  some  difference  between  cane  and  beet  also 
in  the  market,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  no  difference  chemically,  but  there  is  a 
sentimental  difference. 

Mr.  Hinds.  A  sentimental  difference  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  there  any  sentimental  difference  between  the  beet 
sugar  of  one  factory  and  of  another  factory  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  not  that  uniformity  of  condition  of  sugar  tend 
to  make  it  an  object  of  peculiar  trade  arrangement,  so  it  does  not 
exactly  foUow  the  usual  law  as  to  profits  and  supply  and  demand  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  not  that  uniformity  of  quality  of  sugar  possibly 
what  causes  the  uniformity  in  its  price  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  You  may  not  have  been  here  yesterday  when  I 
showed  that  there  was  a  very  wide  divergence  in  the  prices  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  retail  prices  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No  ;  the  prices  to  the  wholesaler.  The  retailer  buys — 
there  is  a  wide  divergence  in  the  retail  price  in  many  ways,  because 
they  use  it  as  a  leader,  and  get  what  price  they  want  to  in  that 
case.     There  is  a  big  difference  m  that  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  British  Board  of  Trade,  taking  the  various  cities 
of  the  United  States,  shows  a  remarkable  uniformity  as  compared 
with  other  products. 

Mr.  Warren.  Generally  speaking,  and  considering  the  volume,  I 
suppose  you  could  call  it  uniform  in  the  sense  of  the  retail  price. 
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But  at  the  same  time  you  can  pick  up  almost  any  paper  and  read  of 
a  special  price  on  sugar.  _      .  ^  j     i  i  tj-  ■ 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  that  special  price  is  not  a  great  deal  lower,     it  is 

very  slightly  lower,  is  it  not?  i-  -u^    i. 

-Mr.  Wareen.  It  would  he;  it  would  have  to  be  slight,  because 
there  is  not  much  margin. 

Mr  Hinds.  I  will  not  go  over  anything  you  went  over  yesterday. 
The  Chairman.  Keferring  again  to  this  matter  of  Senator  Bur- 
row's speech  which  we  were  discussing  a  few  minutes  ago,  you  did 
let  the  pubUc  have  the  impression,  and  you  did  let  Congress  have 
the  impression,  that  he  had  no  interest  in  your  company,  taken  ifl 
connection  with  Mr.  Hathaway's  statement  and  your  failure  to  correct 

it,  did  you  not  ?  .    .  , ,       ,  •,     .  ^.u  i 

Mr  Warren.  I  do  not  beheve  it  is  worth  while  to  answer  that. 
It  is  not  up  to  me  to  correct  the  speeches  of  Congress.  Do  you  think 
it  is  up  to  me  to  correct  the  speeches  of  Members  of  Congress  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  would  be  a  right  hard  job  for  you  if  you 
had  it  generally;  but  if  they  should  put  you  m  a  false  hght,  lor  your 
own  benefit  or  against  your  benefit,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  you 
ought  not  to  stand  by  and  let  it  go. 

Mr.  Waeren.  I  say  this,  as  I  said  yesterday:  1  have  never  made 
any  statement  that  can  be  used  here  to  examine  me  on,  as  to  whether 
I  ever  made  divergent  statements.  I  never  appeared  before  any  com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  any  subject  until  I  came  here  yesterday.  I 
never  appeared  before  any  committee  of  any  legislature.   _ 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  you  frankly  that  my  question  was  lor 
the  purpose  of  calling  your  attention  to  this  speech  of  Senator  Bur- 
rows, and  my  only  object  in  caUing  your  attention  to  that  speech  and 
to  the  Hathaway  statement  was  to  find  out  why  it  was  that  for  such 
a  long  time  your  company  apparently  denied  that  fact,  or  let  others 
deny  it,  in  connection  with  this  Sugar  Trust. 

Mr.  Warren.  A  magazine  article  was  written  telling  what  the 
holdings  of  the  American  Sugar  Co.  were  in  Michigan,  and  I  answered 
that  article  over  my  own  signature ;  that  is,  in  the  interview  it  showed 
on  its  face  that  it  was  written,  whether  the  name  was  appended  below 
or  not,  so  that  anybody  accustomed  to  reading  newspaper  statements 
would  know  it  was  a  written  interview. 

The  Chairman.  With  one  of  the  Detroit  papers  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  It  was  an  interview  making  a  broad  state- 
ment about  it  and  telling  what  companies  they  were  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that,  Mr.  Warren  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  before  this  Hathaway  business  or  since  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No  ;  of  course  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  trouble  groAving  out  of  this  Hatha- 
way statement  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.     I  went  .as  far  as  I  could  go. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  that,  and  I  am  glad  you  told  me 
that.  Your  explanation  of  Hathaway's  mistake  about  it  was  that 
he  simply  was  going  on  what  the  books  of  the  corporation  showed  ? 

Mr.  Waeren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  he  did  not  know  the  real  facts  to  be 
otherwise  ? 
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Mr.  Warren.  He  would  not  know  the  American  Company  as  a 
company — that  is,  a  man  could  reasonably  draw  a  distinction  between 
somebody  that  Uved  down  east  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  couldn't  he? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  a  great  distinction  between  the  amount  of 
money  Mr.  Havemeyer  has  in  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  to-day, 
according  to  Horace  Havemeyer's  testimony,  and  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.'s  holdings,  and  the  present  attitude  of  the  two,  is  there 
not? 

^The  Chairman.  Yes.  Did  Mr.  Hathaway  know,  at  the  time  he 
made  that  statement,  that  you  held  all  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
shares  for  some  eastern  people  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  presumption  to  say  Mr. 
Hathaway  would  be  quite  dense  if  he  did  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  know  who  these  eastern  people  were  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  think  it  was  rather  reckless  of  him, 
saying  right  out  in  that  way  that  the  American  had  no  interest  in  this 
thing,  when  he  knew  the  tremendous  value  of  that  stock  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Do  you  think  that  cut  any  figure  before  that  com- 
mittee that  had  testimony  given  two  years  ago  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  except  they  may  have  wondered  why  he  said 
it. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  whole  matter  was  before  them  in  testimony  two 
years  old  anyway,  at  the  time  he  said  it. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  of  whom  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  testimony  of  Watts  S.  Humphrey,  of  Saginaw, 
for  one. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  Philippine  hearings,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  guess  it  was  in  the  Philippine  hearings;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  interest  of  the  American  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  As  to  the  interest  of  the  American;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  supposition  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  he  used  my  name  and  said  it  was  supposed 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  was  supposed  to  be  your  stock, 
and  he  was  not  giving  a  guess,  but  here  was  a  man  denying  it,  an 
agent  of  the  company,  was  he  not  ?  But  that  is  another  matter, 
neither  here  not  there,  for  us  to  debate  on  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  made  a  public  statement  about  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  made  that 
statement.     How  soon  was  that  after  Hathaway's  statement  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  shortly  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  After  the  magazine  article  was  printed,  referring  to 
this  sulDJect,  and  misquoting  the  speech. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  that  is  the  magazine  article  in  this 
book  here  which  I  have  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Mr.  Chairman,  find  out  what  paper  that  interview 
was  in. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Raker  asks  me  to  inquire  what  paper  that 

interview  was  in.  ,      -r^        -j   t  i 

Mr  Warren.  I  think  it  was  the  Detroit  Journal. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  approximately  about  how  long 
it  was  after  the  incident  1 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  month  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  not  very  long  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  Within  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  at  the 

latest,  was  it  not  ?  ,        „  •  •  x-  i 

Mr  Warren.  I  do  not  know.     It  was  when  this  magazme  article 
brought  up  the  question,  and  the  magazine  subsequently  printed 
the  contents  of  my  statement  and  gave  it  wide  circulation. 
The  Chairman.  The  same  magazine  1 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  I  think  so.  ,      j.  ^  nr 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Warren,  you  pay  the  farmer  about  2.b5 
cents  to  3  cents  per  pound  for  sugar  in  his  beets,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  the  cost  for  the  sugar  extracted  from  the 
beets— of  that  sugar  dehvered  in  the  beet  shed. 

The  Chairman.  That  item  alone  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
export  price  of  sugar,  is  it  not «  ,   •     at        v    i 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  the  export  price  delivered  m  New  York 
or  on  the  other  side  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  export  price  of  Hamburg. 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  in  excess  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  to  add  to  that  your  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  the  duty  and  your  profit  and  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  all,  to  get  the  price  that  the  American  consumer  pays  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  We  do  not  have  any  duty. 
The  Chairman.  You  get  the  benefit  of  it,  don't  you  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  No;  not  all  of  it. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  think  the  profits  of  the  beet-sugar  business 
are  excessive,  and  I  think  the  public  is  getting  a  good  deal  of  the 
benefit  out  of  it,  too. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  public  get  the  benefit  of  the  duty? 
Mr.  Warren.  The  pubUc  is  building  up  the  only  competition  there 
is  to  the  refineries  that  might  fix  the  prices  if  they  did  not  have 
competition. 

The  Chairman.  Competition  from  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  for 
instance  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Of  all  the  sugar  companies.  The  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.  alone  would  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  represent  15  per  cent  of  the  total  production, 
don't  they  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  represent  quite  a  bit  of  business  from  Chicago 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  represent  of  this  consumption? 
Mr.  Warren.  The  figure  are  here  before  you. 
The  Chairman.  5.6  per  cent  your  company  represents,   does  it 
not ;  or  something  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Oh,  no;  5.6  per  cent  was  the  percentage  the  Michi- 
gan Sugar  Co.  put  on  the  market  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  half  of  the  Michigan  industry, 
practically  ? 
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Ti^"  ^"^^REN.  Approximately,  something  like  half, 
ihe  Chairman.  And  what  percentage  of  the  total  of  all  the  sugar 
industry?  ^  ^^ .  & 

Mr.  Warren.  Michigan  produces  about  a  quarter,  I  should  think, 
01  the  total  beet  sugar  produced  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  entire  amount?  It  does  not  supply  15  per 
cent  of  the  consumption,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  you  figured  out  it  supplied  one-sixth  this 
morning. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  16  per  cent.  The  whole  production  of 
both  cane  and  beet  in  the  United  States  is  not  one-ninth  of  the 
world's  consumption,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  world  or  the  United  States  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  world. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  world's  consumption — you  are  getting  a  Uttle 
outside  of  my  range  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  what  the  world's  production  of  sugar 
is,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  a  general  way;  but  the  world's  production  and 
the  world's  consumption  probably  do  not  take  into  account  the 
Indian  production  and  Indian  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  some  little  unknown  quantities 

Mr.  Warren.  Oh,  no;  it  is  pretty  large. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  world's  production  of  sugar,  in  round 
numbers,  to-day  ?     Give  us  your  estimate  of  that.. 

Mr.  Warren.  Somebody  here  may  know  it.     I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Twelve  million,  isn't  it? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  five  years  ago.  It  is  fourteen  millions,  at 
least,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  been  talking  about  exact  figures  and  I  do  not 
care  to  go  now  to  any  figures  four  or  five  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  figure  you  had  was  not  a  figure  for  this 
year  of  the  world's  production  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  did  not  give  the  world's  production. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  given  a  figure  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been  talking  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  now  about  it,  if  you  happen  to  know. 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  haven't  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know,  substantially,  what  the  world's, 
production  is  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  Stefl'ens  process  of  which  you  have 
been  speaking  was  some  sort  of  a  system  to  get  more  sugar  out  of  the 
molasses  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  an  expensive  equipment  for  extracting  addi- 
tional sugar  from  the  molasses  to  that  which  can  be  extracted  by  the 
ordinary  process  in  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  time  did  that  come  into  general  use  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  has  not  come  into  general  use. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  using  it  in  the  Michigan 

Sugar  Co.  ?  ,      o    jy 

Mr.  Warren.  Many  of  the  factories  have  not  got  the  btenens 
process.  The  Caro  plant  built  a  Steffens  plant  before  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  was  organized.  In  the  West  the  Steffens  plants  are  coming 
into  existence  quite  rapidly. 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  using  the  Steffens  process  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  I  just  said  the  Peninsular  plant  and  the  Caro  plant 
there  in  Michigan  were  using  the  Steffens  process  before  the  Michigaia 
Sugar  Co.  was  organized.  .       .     ,     . 

The  Chairman.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  has  been  using  it  durmg 
all  the  period  of  its  life  in  two  plants  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  and  is  building  a  new  one  at  its  plant  in  Saginaw, 
for  which  it  is  paying  something  like  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  make  your  statement  any  more 
definite  than  you  were  of  the  dividends  you  paid  on  common  and 
preferred  stock  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  you  asked  me  this  morning  about  that,  and  I 
told  you  I  would  give  you  a  memorandum  of  it  later. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  had  anything  at  hand  from  which 
you  can  give  that  data  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  can  not  do  it.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Wallace  to  see 
if  we  could  recollect.  He  corrected  me  in  one  very  important  feature. 
I  said  we  commenced  paying  dividends  at  6  per  cent,  but  he  recalled 
to  my  mind  that  we  started  at  4  before  we  paid  6. 

The  Chairman.  That  it  was  6  and  then  7  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  have  always  paid  6  on  the  preferred. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is,  after  we 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Of  course,  you  postponed  the  pay- 
ment for  a  while,  but  you  finally  paid  6  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  6  has  been  paid  on  the  preferred. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  whole  time  since  it  has  been  in  life  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.     It  was  postponed  for  a  long  time,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  bonds  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  we  did  have  when  it  was  formed. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  them  off,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  paid  them  off. 

The  Chairman.  And  accumulated  this  $3,000,000  of  surplus? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  represented  the  paying  off  of  the  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  Some  surplus  was  used  to  pay  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  stock  was  issued  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  represents  the  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  included  in  that  $3,000,000? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  had  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1909-10,  besides  the  dividends  you  have  paid? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  the  dividends  we  have  been  paying. 

The  Chairman.  No — besides  the  dividends? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  dividends  deducted  that  have  been  paid. 

The  Chairman.  The  $3,000,000  surplus  was  earned  besides  the 
dividends,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  right,  but 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  what  the  company  earned 
from  the  time  it  was  organized  in  1906  up  to  the  time  of  its  annual 
meeting  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Plus  what  dividends  had  been  paid. 

The  (Chairman.  Yes;  plus  what  dividends  had  been  paid. 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 
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T^^  Chairman.  And  you  will  supply  that  later  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Warren,  because  there  was  some  discussion 
about  combinations  to  control  prices  abroad,  I  want  to  read,  to  go 
into  the  record,  two  or  three  short  lines  here,  from  Willett  &  Gray's 
Trade  Journal  of  June  1,  1911: 

Russia,  St.  Peteesbueg,  May  16,  1911. 
The  new  refineries  syndicated  has  been  repeatedly  compelled  to  take  corporate 
cognizanc.e  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  market  in  respect  to  over  production. 
Meeting  has  been  held  to  consider  the  predominance  of  supply  over  demand,  and  has 
■decided  it  is  necessary  to  require  refineries  shortening  by  10  per  cent  overproduc- 
tion of  refined  sugar  on  thfi  market,  and  to  fix  for  the  coming  period  the  quantity  to 
be  rated  at  46,000,000  poods.  It  is  added  that  the  meeting  decided  to  extend  the 
agreement  of  the  refineries  over  the  period  of  1912-13. 

I  read  that  to  bear  out  the  statement  you  made  that  there  were 
combinations  for  the  fixing  of  prices.  I  have  another  here,  which 
I  will  not  take  time  now  to  read. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  do  not  know  anything  about  this, 
one  wa^  or  the  other  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  was  his  statement  there  were  such  conventions  or 
combinations. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  said,  I  believe,  the  prices  of  sugar  in  countries  like 
Germany,  France,  and  Russia  are  controlled  by  agreement,  conven- 
tions, and  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  the  price  of  sugar  in  America  is 
controlled  by  conventions  or  combinations  or  cartels  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  we  are  better  off  than  they  are  in  that 
respect  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  the  figures,  if  you  would  like  to 
have  them — 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  Did  not  Mr.  Atkins  testify  that  the  price 
of  sugar  is  controlled  in  the  European  countries  on  what  might  be 
termed  bourse,  or  stock  exchanges,  and  so  forth  ?  I  think  he  testified 
to  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  He  made  some  reference  to  the  quotations  of 
sugar.     I  do  not  know  whether  he  said  they  controlled. 

Mr.  Malby.  Didn't  he  say  they  practically  controlled  the  prices  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  If  he  did,  it  would  be 
an  inference. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  other  article  referred  to  is  in  Willett  &  Graj's 
Trade  Journal  of  June  5,  and  is  practically  the  same  as  to  Austrian 
sugar. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  was  asked  what  the  world's  production  of  sugar 


was 


The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  latest  figures? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  been  handed  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  correct  and  reliable 

or  not  ?  „, 

Mr.  Warren.  They  come  from  a  reliable  source,  I  presume.     Ine 

1910-11  beet  production  was  6,580,000  tons.     The  production  of  cane 

was  8,333,000  tons,  or  a  total  of  14,913,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  those  figures  ?     Would  you 

mind  telling  me  that  ? 
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Mr.  Warren.  Somebody  handed  these  to  me,  but  they  came  from 
WUle'tt&Gray.  ,    ^     , 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  the  cane  sugar  exceeded  the  beet  sugar  i 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  in  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  world  over  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  nearly  15,000,000  tons « 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes.     That  is  1910-11.     The  production  of  beets 
for  1911-12  is  estimated  at  8,570,000  tons  and  cane  at  8,366,0.00  tons. 
Ordinarily  the  beet  and  cane  are  nearer  than  in  1910-11,  and  some- 
times the  beet  exceeds  the  cane. 

The  Chairman.  But  from  year  to  year  they  vary  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  volume  of  the  world's  production  is  some- 
where between  14,000,000  and  15,000,000  now? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  Willett  &  Gray  say. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Warren,  where  did  you  say  you  got  this  record 
of  prices  that  you  have  been  testifying  from  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  record  of  prices  that  you  refer  to  is  the  one  which 
tells  what  the  beet  price  is  agamst  the  Federal  and  Eastern  refineries. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  was  made  up  from  other  quotations  compared 
with  our  actual  selling  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  other  quotations  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  are  made  out  of  Willett  &  Gray's  figures. 

The  Chairman.  All  those  sugar  prices  come  from  Willett  &  Gray, 
do  they  not  1 

Mr.  Warren.  They  publish  the  only  journal  that  has  the  daily 
quotations. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Beet  Sugar  Journal  carry  the  quotations  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  never  heard  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Journal.  I  never 
heard  of  it ;  what  is  it  ? 

'The  Chairman.  I  could  not  tell  you,  except  it  is  called  the  Beet 
Sugar  Journal.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  myself.  I  would 
like  to  know  somethiag  about  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  did  you  get  your  figures  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Off  our  books. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  them  compiled  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  gone  over  it  and  compared  it  with  your 
books  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not  gone  over  it  with  my  books. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  to  the  committee  why  it  is  that  during  all 
these  years  there  has  beenpractically  10  cents  difference  per  hundred 
pounds  in  sugar  from  the  Federal  and  Arbuckle  and  others,  compared 
with  yours.     What  makes  that  difference? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  a  wider  difference  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily  it  is  10  cents  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  would  not  say  ordinarily  10  cents  was  accurate, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  it  is  wider  than  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Give  it  to  me  wider,  then. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  the  average  cUfference  in  recent  years 
between  cane  and  beet  is  much  nearer  20  than  10. 
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Mr.  Raker.  This  statement  will  show  that  difference.  What 
makes  that  difference « 

Mr.  Warren.  The  competition  of  beet  sugar  companies  themselves 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that.  It  seems  to  be-the  opinion  of  some 
companies  that  market  the  beet  sugar  that,  in  order  to  expedite  their 
sales,  they  must  sell  at  20  points  under,  and  when  they  do  that  they 
force  the  other  people  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  when  they  raise  it  10  points,  you  raise  10  points  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  When  the  competition  all  round  is  such  that  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.  can  get  10  points  more,  they  try  to  get  it.   < 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  a  correct  statement  of  the  matter  is  that  if  they 
raise  10  points  in  New  York,  the  sugar  refining  people  of  your  com- 
pany raise  10  cents  per  hundred  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  that  is  not  always  true  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  Practically  it  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  I  do  not  think  practically  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  they  drop  10  cents  a  hundred,  you  drop  10 
cents  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  can  not  keep  above  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  drop  10  cents? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  to  drop.  We  may  not  drop  it  just  when 
they  drop  10  cents,  because  we  may  have  been  40  cents  under  them, 
and  if  they  drop  1 0  cents  we  will  not  drop  any  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  Suppose  they  then  raise  10  cents  in  New  York,  you  im- 
mediately raise  10  cents  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  would  not  immediately  do  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  will  just  leave  that  for  the  record.  Why  do  you 
do  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  When  they  are  selling  the  sugar,  they  get  what  they 
can  get  for  it.  >        , 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  do  you  make  the  general  average  of  that  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  Warren.  Do  you  mean  why  is  this  difference  at  all  between 
cane  and  beet  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  why  is  the  difference  between  the  sale  of  sugar 
ia  New  York  and  the  sale  of  sugar  m  Michigan  practically  10  cents 
different  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  not.     It  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  will  say  12  cents,  then. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  nearer  20  cents. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  is  that  difference  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Because  the  beet  sugar  people,  to  market  their  sugar, 
have  been  obliged  to  make  that  cut  by  beet  sugar  competition. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  not  any  other  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  None  that  I  know  of.  ,  t      x- 

Mr  Raker.  I  have  this  statement  of  yours,  1906-1910,  and  I  notice 
when  the  eastern  market  goes  up  10  points  the  Michigan  market  goes 
up  10  points  or  practically  that,  and  when  the  eastern  market  drops 
10  points  the  Michigan  market  drops  10  points.  Is  there  any  other 
fixnlanation  of  that  ?     If  there  is,  I  would  Uke  to  have  it. 

Mr  Warren.  I  will  be  perfectly  frank  with  you.  I  am  trying  to 
think"  if  there  is  any  other  explanation  that  I  have  not  given  L^  us 
take  a  particular  illustration;  that  is  better  than  general  talk,  ihis 
Utah-Idaho  Co.  maintains  a  price  that,  as  you  read  to-day  and  hear 
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about,  is  almost  uniformly  20  points  under  all  cane  competition.  The 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  seems  to  be  very  prompt  in  ma,rketing  its 
sugar  and  getting  rid  of  it,  and  that  is  probably  a  wise  policy.  Thej 
make  a  good  deal  o^it,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  their  sales  and  get  it 
out  and  sell  the  sugar  and  displace  the  marketing  of  any  refined  sugar 
at  all — just  driving  the  refined  out  of  the  market — it  sells  at  20  points 
under.  The  Utah-Idaho  is  not  a  factor  out  as  far  as  the  Michigan 
people,  but  the  Great  Western  is  a  great_  factor.  The  Michigan  can 
not  sell  it  at  any  difl'erent  price  unless  it  sells  under.  It  could  not 
certainly  sell  above  the  Great  Western  until  the  people  had  eaten 
all  of  the  Great  Western  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  Suppose  you  had  a  supply  of  sugar  on  hand  and  the 
eastern  market  was  raised  10  cents,  it  does  not  cost  you  any  more  to 
manufacture  and  handle  it  because  of  the  raise  in  New  York,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  invariably  the  Michigan  man  raises  ten  points, 
too  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  not  invariably. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  incorporate  in  this 
record  this  statement  which  was  handed  to  me  by  the  witness.  I 
think  it  is  more  explicit  than  I  can  bring  out  by  an  examination  of  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  would  just  as  soon  have  it  go  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Hand  it  to  the  stenographer,  to  be  incorporated  at 
this  point. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  in  the  words  and  figures  fol- 
lowing, to  wit:) 

Record  of  Prices. 

Season  beginning  fall  of  1906. 

October  1:  Federal,  4.80;  all  other  Eastern,  4.90;  Michigan  price,  4.70. 

October  12:  Federal-Arbuckle,  4.70;  all  other  Eastern,  4.80;  our  price,  4.60. 

November  1:  Federal,  4.60;  other  Eastern,  4.70;  our  price,  4.50. 

On  November  26  we  went  to  4.40  to  meet  Western,  Eastern  remaining  same  as  on 
November  1,  with  New  Orleans  at  4.60  and  Howell  meeting  New  Orleans  in  New  Or- 
leans territory. 

December  4  to  January  1,  all  Eastern  at  4.70.  New  Orleans  went  to  4.70  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  to  4.65  on  December  11,  and  to  4.60  on  December  19.  Our  price  4.40  in  New 
Orleans  territory  from  December  4  to  January  1  and  in  other  territory,  4.50. 

January  1  to  January  25:  Eastern,  4.70;  New  Orleans,  4.60;  our  price,  4.50,  except 
in  New  Orleans  territory,  where  it  was  4.40  until  January  25. 

On  January  25  we  went  to  4.50  in  all  territory  except  Chicago.  New  Orleans 
a,dvanced  to  4.65.  During  January  Federal  ranged  from  4.55  on  January  8  to  4.70  on 
January  14  and  4.65  on  January  22. 

On  .January  28  all  Eastern  went  firm  at  4.70,  with  New  Orleans  at  4.65;  our  price  4.50. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  season  we  operated  at  10  points  under  all  Eastern  except 
Federal,  which  company  made  a  cut  in  February  to  move  consigned  stock.  We  were 
at  the  time  of  this  cut  only  10  points  under  Federal  on  barrels  and  on  bags  our  price 
was  the  same  as  Federal's. 

Season  beginning  fall  of  1907. 

October  1  to  October  8:  Federal,  4.70;  all  other  Eastern  and  New  Orleans  at  4.80; 
our  price,  4.60. 

On  October  8  we  went  firm  at  4.70,  holding  that  price  until  October  29,  when  West- 
ern came  East  at  4.60,  which  price  we  continued  to  meet  until  November  13. 

On  November  12:  Federal,  4.65;  Eastern  and  New  Orleans,  4.70;  Western,  4.50; 
our  price,  4.50. 

On  November  22  New  Orleans  declined  to  4. GO;  Western  and  Edgar  declined  to 
4.40.  We  held  our  price  at  4.50  until  December  13,  when  we  went  to  4.40,  remaining 
at  this  price  until  January  3. 
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On  November  29  Federal  declined  to  4.60;  on  December  2  they  declined  to  4.55; 
on  JJecember  4  they  advanced  to  4.60.  All  other  Eastern  declined  to  4.65  on  Decern- 
bar  i  and  advanced  to  4.70  on  December  4.     New  Orleans  went  to  4.70  on  December  4. 

January  3  all  Eastern  including  Federal,  4.80;  New  Orleans  the  same;  our  price,  4.60. 

January  15  Arbuckle  advanced  to  4,90.  January  21,  all  Eastern,  except  American 
sugar  Kehning  Co.,  advanced  to  4.90.  January  27,  all  Eastern,  4.80.  Our  price,  4.60 
throughout  January. 

^^®  w'^^'^iF  ^^'^^'^1  ^ent  to  4.70.  Other  Eastern  refiners  went  to  4.70  on  February 
17._  We  held  at  4.60  until  February  25,  when  there  was  a  general  10  point  advance, 
hxmg  Eastern  at  4.80  and  our  price  at  4.70.  We  held  at  10  points  under  Eastern  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

Season  beginning  fall  of  1908. 

September  2:  Eastern,  5;  our  price,  4.80,  taking  contracts. 

September  19:  Eastern,  5.10;  our  price,  4.90. 

October  7;  Eastern,  4.90;  our  price,  4,80. 

October  20:  Eastern,  5;  our  price,  4.80. 

October  26:  Eastern,  5.10;  our  price,  4.90. 

October  31:  Oxa  price,  4.80. 

October  29:  Western,  4.70  on  Missouri  River  and  4,80  Chicago. 

October  28:  Eastern,  5. 

November  6:  Eastern,  4,80;  our  price,  4,70. 

November  11:  Eastern,  4.70;  our  price,  4,60, 

November  17:  Eastern,  4,80;  our  price,  4,55  to  4.70.  (Withdrawals,  or  new  busi- 
ness; different  territory.) 

November  7:  Federal  and  Arbuckle,  4,75. 

November  10:  Federal  and  Arbuckle,  4.70. 

November  12:  Federal  and  Arbuckle,  4.65. 

November  13:  Federal,  4.60;  one  car  to  customer. 

December  3:  Federal  withdrew  except  for  spot  sales. 

December  1:  Eastern,  4.80;  New  Orleans,  4.70;  our  price,  4.55  and  4.60. 

December  2:  Eastern,  4.70;  our  price,  4.50  and  4.60. 

December  7:  Eastern,  4.70;  New  Orleans,  4.65. 

December  14:  Eastern,  4.65;  New  Orleans,  4.65;  our  price,  4,55  and  4.45. 

December  16:  Howell  and  New  Orleans,  4.55;  our  price,  4.40. 

December  23:  Eastern,  4.55;  New  Orleans,  4.55;  our  price,  4.45  everywhere. 

January  12:  We  withdrew  from  market.  Reentered  June  1  at  10  points  under 
Eastern.     After  June  12  we  were  20  points  under  (4.85  and  4.65)  until  July  1. 

July  1:  Eastern,  4.75;  our  price,  4.65, 

July  12:  Eastern,  4.75;  our  price,  4.60. 

July  27:  Eastern,  4.85.    We  closed  out  at  4.60  for  battels  and  4.65  for  bags. 

Season  beginning  fall  of  1909. 

September  1:  Eastern,  4.95;  our  price,  4.75,  taking  contracts. 

September  8:  Eastern,  5.05;  our  price,  4.75. 

September  21:  Eastern,  4.95;  our  price,  4.75. 

September  21:  Federal  (bags),  4.90. 

October  11:  Eastern,  5.05;  our  price,  4.75. 
gNovember  1:  Eastern,  5.05;  Federal,  5;  our  price,  4.95. 

December  20:  Eastern,  4.95;  our  price,  4.85. 

December  23:  Eastern,  4.85;  our  price,  4.75.  •       ,    ,       . 

Remained  at  10  points  differential  except  for  a  few  cars  sold  at  20  pomts  below  to 
qompete  with  Western. 

Season  beginning  fall  of  1910, 

August  25:  Eastern,  5.25;  our  price,  5.05,  taking  contracts. 

September  7:  Eastern,  5.15;  Federal^  5.05;  our  price,  5.05. 

September  19:  Eastern,  5.05;  our  price,  4.95. 

October  5:  Eastern,  5;  Western,  4.80;  our  price,  4.90  (4.80  Iowa  and  Missoun). 

October  10:  Eastern,  4.95;  our  price,  4.85. 

October  15:  Eastern,  4.90;  our  pnce,  4.80. 

October  17:  Eastern  (except  A.  S.  R.),  4.85;  our  pnce,  4.75. 

October  24:  Eastern,  4.80;  our  price,  4.70. 

October  28:  Eastern,  4.60;  our  price,  4.50.  _ 

November  14:  Eastern,  4.60;  our  price,  4.40  Chicago  and  West. 
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November  14:  Federal,  4.55,  from  consigned  stocks. 

December  1: ,  Our  price,  4.40. 

Decembers:  Eastern,  4.80;  our  price,  4.40.  .  j -rr       „ 

On  December  7  Arbuckle  advanced  to  4.80.  On  December  8  American  and  Howell 
advanced  to  4  80  and  Federal  withdrew  from  the  market.  On  December  9  Arbuckle 
advanced  to  4.90,  but  shaded  his  price  to  4.80.  On  January  6, 1911,  Federal  reentered 
the  market  at  4.80.  ..„„,,,■,•        n         rt 

The  general  beet  price,  while  East  was  at  4.60,  was  4.40.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 
on  December  1  went  to  a  4.40  basis,  except  in  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo,  and  on  December 
3  we  went  to  a  4  40  basis  in  Pittsburg;  on  December  7  we  went  to  a  4.40  basis  m  Buffalo. 

When  the  East  advanced  on  December  8  to  4.80,  they  declined  to  take  on  much,  if 
any,  business  at  the  old  price,  4.60.  We  booked  freely  on  December  8  at  4.40  for 
prompt  shipment,  no  guaranty  on  goods  reaching  destination  after  January  1,  1911. 
Our  beet  competitors  made  30-day  contracts,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
guaranty.  We,  however,  held  strictly  to  prompt  shipment  business,  and  by  Decem- 
ber 20  we  had  actually  shipped  out  practically  all  the  business  booked  on  Decembers. 

On  December  10  we  went  to  a  4.50  basis,  and  on  December  15  to  a  4.60  basis.  On 
December  28  we  wired  our  brokers  that  we  would  accept  prompt  or  delayed  business 
at  4  50  without  guaranty.  On  January  4,  1911,  we  wired  our  brokers  that,  confiden- 
tially, we  would  accept  business  at  4.40.  On  January  9  we  wired  our  brokers  to  go  to 
a  4.40,  no  guaranty,  basis  in  all  territory  west  of  Pittsburg. 

From  the  best  information  we  could  gather,  our  competitors  had,  on  January  9,  some 
300  or  400  cars  of  4.40  undelivered  80-day  contracts  taken  on  December  8,  1910. 

Mr.  Warren.  May  I  add  something  there  ?  You  say  they  invari- 
ably do  it.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  sugar  prices  are  moved 
up  and  down  by  competition,  with  all  the  people  selling  sugar.  When 
you  say  they  invariably  reduce  10  points  when  New  York  reduces  10 
points — I  do  not  think  it  is  invariably — and  by  New  York  I  mean 
the  Federal,  or  Arbuckle,  or  the  International,  or  the  American  Sugar — 
Michigan  does  not  invariably  reduce,  because  it  may  be  also  so  much 
lower  before  their  reduction  that  the  reduction  of  the  American  price 
is  not  sufficient  to  disturb  affairs  to  cause  them  to  reduce  further. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  running  those  figures  casually,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  is  the  situation  as  shown  fully  by  that  statement,  and  of  course 
it  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  you  do  not  sell  sugar  any  cheaper 
than  you  have  to  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  and  we  can  not  get  any  more  for  it  than  other 
people  get. 

The  Chairman.  Any  more  than  competitive  competition  will  let 
you  have  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  have  him  explain  this  10-cent  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  will  answer  that  very  plainly.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  made  to  agree  or  to  seem  to  be  made  to  agree,  but  it  is  always  10 
cents.  Waivmg  that  point,  I  will  explain  here  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  beet  and  refined  sugar.  The  cane  refiner  makes  gran- 
ulated sugar;  he  makes  what  is  called  this  "cube"  sugar,  and  Crys- 
tal Domino  sugar,  and  various  grades  of  lump  sugar.  He  makes  all 
sorts  of  soft  sugar,  coffee  sugar,  and  various  grades. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is,  the  cane  man  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  The  beet-sugar  manufacturer  makes  but  one 
kind  of  sugar,  namely,  granulated.  His  efforts  therefore  are  con- 
fined to  one  kind  of  sugar.  The  selling  agent  of  a  beet-sugar  factory, 
when  it  is  first  started — going  back  to  the  early  industry  of  Michigan 
in  1897  and  taking  a  specific  instance:  Mr.  Bradley  and  his  asso- 
ciates built  the  first  sugar  factory  in  Michigan,  at  Bay  City,  and 
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when  Mr.  Bradley  and  his  associates  began  to  market  their  sugar, 
they  were  confronted  with  this  situation:  The  wholesaler  said,  "Why 
should  I  buy  sugar  from  you  at  all  1  We  can  get  an  assorted  carload 
lot  of  sugar  from  one  of  these  other  people,  and  we  do  not  have  to 
buy  a  whole  carload  of  granulated  sugar,  but  we  can  mix  with  it  the 
soft  sugars  and  lump  sugars  and  all  kinds  of  sugars  and  buy  a  carload, 
and  get  what  we  want,  and  pay  the  same  price."  The  beet-sugar 
man  found  that  he  could  not  market  his  sugar  unless  he  made  a 
concession  to  the  wholesale  grocer  so  as  to  make  it  profitable  for  him 
to  handle  beet  sugar  at  all.  From  the  inception  of  the  beet-sugar 
business  of  the  United  States,  a  concession  of  10  points  or  more  has 
had  to  be  made  to  the  trade  to  induce  the  trade  to  take  the  beet 
sugar  and  introduce  it  into  channels  of  consumption  and  market  it 
with  rapidity. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  an  explanation  of  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  molasses  you  use  in  the  Steffens  process  is  a  by- 
product, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  not  the  molasses  used  in  the  Steffens  process. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  said  you  got  more  from  the  molasses  by  using  the 
Steffens  process  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  You  would  not  call  that  a  by-product,  because  the 
molasses  does  not  leave  the  channels  of  ordinary  manufacture.  It 
is  simply  piped  into  another  place  and  the  sugar  further  extracted 
from  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  use  molasses  for  sugar,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  molasses  that  is  left  after  the  Steffens  plant  gets 
through  with  it  is  by-product. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  you  sell  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  sold. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  included  in  what  you  get  for  sugar  1 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  what  it  costs  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  a  by-product,  too,  after  you  use  the  Steffens 
process  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Do  we  understand  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  You  say  there  is  a  by-product  after  you  use  the 
Steffens  process . 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  the  molasses. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  counted  in  as  part  of  the  value  that  you  get 
from  the  beet  m  fixing  the  price  of  your  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Fixing  the  cost  of  our  sugar  ? 

Mr!  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  it  is,  and  every  other  by-product. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  dry  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir.  ,       ,  ^i  i    * 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  green— but  you  do  not  get  the  green  leaf, 

''i^VARREN.  No,  sir;  but  everything,  no  matter  whether  you 
have  named  it  or  not— every  by-product  that  is  manufactured  by  that 
company,  the  profit  on  that  by-product  goes  m  to  reduce  the  cost  ot 
manufacturing  sugar  which  I  have  stated  here. 

Mr.  Raker    You  have  considered  that  m  fixmg  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing sugar  ? 
•    Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  your  company  borrow  money  for  your  sugar 
campaigns  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  has  borrowed  some  money  every  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  From  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  constituent  companies  that  formed  your 
company  did  borrow  from  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  When  they  were  in  shape  where  they  were  looking  for 
money,  they  borrowed  from  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  done  that  since  1906,  when  they 
were  combined  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  1906,  when  the  company  assumed  the  very  large 
indebtedness,  it  borrowed  money  from  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  because  it  was  desirable;  borrowed  it  and  paid  a  little  higher 
rate  for  it  than  the  banking  rate  in  Detroit.  We  did  not  pay  an 
excessive  rate;  we  paid  6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  how  much  you  borrowed  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember.  In  1907  was  the 
October  trouble,  was  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  in  October,  1907,  when  this  so-called  panic 
was  on  and  money  was  very  difficult  to  obtain,  that  the  company 
borrowed  money  from  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  then,  at  a 
time  when  the  banks  were  all  frozen  up,  and  that  is  the  last  time  the 
company  ever  borrowed  any  money  from  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Since  1907  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  approximately  what  those 
amounts  were  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  A  million  dollars  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  Something  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  About  a  million  dollars  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  about  a  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  from  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  we 
paid  it  back. 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  you  did  that,  and  interest  too,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  paid  it  back  and  do  not  owe  them  anything 
now  and  they  have  no  obligations  of  this  company. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  this  stock? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  pay  them  dividends  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Just  like  they  were  paid  to  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  further,  Mr,  Warren, 
and  the  committee  will  excuse  you,  with  thanks  for  your  attendance 
and  for  your  courtesies  to  the  committee. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  THOMAS  E.  CUTLER. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.)     ■ 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garrett  will  conduct  the  opening  examina- 
tion of  this  witness,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  and  address? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Thomas  R.  Cutler,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  reside  constantly  at  Salt  Lake  City  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  no  office  in  the  East— in  New  York? 

Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Cutler  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  I   am  vice  president   and  general  manager  of  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  give  your  entire  time  to  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  the  only  business  interest  in  which  you 
are  engaged;  that  is,  actively? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Actively;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  its  capital  stock  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  $10,000,000  authorized;  $9,444,500  paid-up  capital. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  that  all  the  same  character  of  stock  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  All  the  same  character,  now.     We  have  retired  the 
common  stock.  . 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  has  the  Utah-Idaho  corporation,  as  such, 
been  in  existence  ?     In  other  words,  when  was  it  organized  ?    July, 

1907,  was  it  not  ?  ^  t  ,      ,  ««^r 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes;  that  is  correct.     It  was  July,  1907. 
Mr.    Garrett.  You    are   connected   with   the   Mormon   Church, 

are  you  ? 
Mr.  Cutler.  Yes.  •     ^-      , 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  are  a  member  of  that  organization  < 
Mr.  Cutler.  I  am  a  member  of  that  organization. 
Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  any  official  position  m  the  church .« 
Mr.  Cutler.  Not  now.     I  did  have. 
Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  that  ? 
Mr.  Cutler.  I  was  a  bishop. 
Mr.  Garrett.  You  were  a  bishop  ? 
Mr.  Cutler.  For  many  years.  .•     j  , 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  since  you  have  retired « 
Mr  Cutler.  Seven  years.  ,  .     ,,     tt^  i.  tj  i, 

Mr!  Garrett.  Now  I  will  ask  you  how  the  stock  m  the  Utah-Idaho 

^Vr.  Cutler.  We  have  1,496  stockholders.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  trus- 
tee owns  49,815  shares  of  $10  each. 

Mr.  Garebtt.  As  trustee,  you  say  ? 

Mr!  Cutler.  Yes. 

Mr   Ga^rrett.  As  trustee  lor  what  (  ^,    •  ,     j.  t    j.<- 

Mr.'  Cotler.  As  trustee  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints. 
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Mr.  Gaeeett.  You  say  Joseph  Smith,  trustee,  holds  49,815  shares 

^  Mr.  CuTLEE.  Yes,  sir.     The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  465,050 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Of  $10  each?  .  ..    ^    tt  001.7. 

Mr    CuTLEE.  Yes,  sir.     The  estate  of  H.  O.  Havemeyer    23,174 

shares.     The  balance  is  held  in  small  amounts  among  1,493  stock- 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  In  small  amounts  among  1,493  stoclcholders  ? 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  Yes.  „    .  ,    ,        .  s  i,  u- 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  The  Joseph  F.  Smith  to  whom  you  refer  as  holdmg 
49,815  shares,  what  is  his  official  designation? 

Mr  CuTLBE.  He  is  president  of  the  company.         .     ,      ,        .    ,  . 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  The  president  of  the  company  ?  And  what  is  his 
official  position  in  the  church? 

Mr  CuTLEE.  President  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  He  is  president  of  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

IVTv     OtTTT  T^Tt       JL  6S  • 

Mr!  Gaeeett.  These  shares  which  he  holds  belong  to  the  church  as 
an  organization  ? 

Mr.  Ctjtlee.  I  take  it  so.  i       •  j 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Well,  that  is  your  information;  that  is  your  under- 
standing regarding  it  ? 

Mr.  CuTLBE.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  The  increment  from  those  shares  goes  into  the 
treasury  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  Of  the  church ;  yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  And  is  used  along  with  other  church  funds  m  its 
various  work,  both  religious  and  business  ? 

Mr.  Ctjtlee.  For  church  purposes. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Well,  is  none  of  it  used  for  any  commercial  pur- 
poses? .    n  i- 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  I  really  do  not  know.     I  have  not  any  mlormation 

of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  You  do  not  know  how  that  is  ? 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Who  would  know  in  regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Ctjtlee.  The  bishop  of  the  Mormon  Church,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  The  president  would  know  also,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  I  would  think  the  president  would  know;  but  answer 
that  question  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Raker,  suggests  the  question,  who 
is  the  bishop  of  the  Mormon  Church  to  whom  you  refer  ? 

Mr.  Ctjtlee.  The  present  bishop — he  has  lately  been  appointed — 
is  Charles  W.  Nibley. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Is  he  connected  with  any  sugar  company  ? 

Mr.  Ctjtlee.  Yes;  he  is  a  director  in  our  company. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Has  he  a  connection  with  any  other? 

Mr.  Cutlee.  The  Lewiston. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  He  is  the  president  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Ctjtlee.  Yes,  he  is  the  president  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  Is  he  connected  also  with  the  Amalgamated? 

Mr.  Cutlee.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  he  is  a  director.  I  think 
that  he  is. 
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Mr.  Gaerett.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  the  Utah-Idaho  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  A  small  stockholder. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  own  just  a  nominal  amount  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  A  nominal  amount. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Just  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  be  an  official,  under 
the  laws  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  own  just  as  much  as  I  can  afford  to  pay  for,  and 
that  is  all.     I  had  more,  but  I  had  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  object  to  stating  your  holding? 

Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  It  is  less  than  2,000  shares. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  you  the  fourth  largest  holder  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  name  of  the 
fourth  largest   holder? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Suppose  you  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  the 
larger  holders. 

Mr.  Cutler.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not  the  fifth  largest  holder  even:.  The 
only  large  holder  after  those  I  have  enumerated  is  David  Eccles, 
20,884  shares. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Where  does  Mr.  Eccles  reside  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  In  Ogden,  Utah.     ' 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  he  connected  with  your  church  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  He  is. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  he  an  official  in  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Has  he  been,  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  I  ask  you  how  long  you  have  been  in  charge  of 
the  Utah-Idaho  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  have  you  been  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Of  the  Utah-Idaho  since  its  organization. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  you  were  connected  with  other  companies 
prior  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  All  the  other  previous  companies,  from  their  con- 
ception. 

Mr.  Gaerett.  When  was  the  first  beet-sugar  factory  constructed 
in  the  State  of  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  In  the  early  fiities  Brigham  Young  sent  to  France 
for  some  machine^,  and  they  tried  to  make  beet  sugar.  It  was 
brought  over  the  Plains  with  ox  teams,  but  they  did  not  have  the 
information,  or  the  apparatus.  They  made,  instead  of  a  sugar, 
what  we  would  call  a  mascuite,  that  would  take  the  end  of  your 
tongue  off,  and  that  was  the  end  of  that.  Sometknes  that  machinery 
is  shown  in  our  parades  on  the  4th  of  July.     It  was  abandoned. 

Mr.  Garrett.  To  what  did  you  attribute  the  failure  ? 

Mr  Cutler.  They  did  not  understand. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  did  not  understand  the  art  of  growing  the 

Mr.'  Cutler.  They  did  not  understand  the   art  of  growing  the 
beets  or  of  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar. 
Mr.  Garrett.  All  right;  go  ahead. 
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Mr.  CuTJLEE.  The  next  attempt  that  was  made,  a  committee  was 
appointed  and  a  small  organization  was  incorporated  for  $15,000  m 
the  year  1889.  We  thought  probably  we  coTild  make  sugar  out  ot 
what  we  call  sorghum  cane.  Committees  were  sent  to  iort  tecott, 
Kans  I  think  that  was  about  the  only  factory  that  was  m  opera- 
tion then,  and  I  have  in  my  possession,  though  not  here,  the  report 
that  caused  us  to  abandon  that  idea. 

In  the  year  1891  we  took  the  incorporation  ot  an  old  company 
which  had  spent  $15,000,  and  was  called  the  Utah  Sugar  Co.  and 
created  a  company  with  an  organized  capital  of  $500,000,  and 
built  a  factory  at  Lehi,  Utah,  in  1891,  and  ran  it  that  year  with  very 

poor  success.  ,     .   j  o 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  was  the  second  factory  started  ( 
Mr.  Cutler.  Pardon  me;  let  me  finish.     We  increased  the  capacity 

of  the  Lehi  factory  three  times,  also  adding  two  auxihary  cutting 

stations  with  26  miles  of  lateral  pipe. 

Mr.  Garrett.  By  "cutting  stations"  you  mean  what  are  called 

sUcing  plants  ?  .,    ,  -,  r.f%o      t 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  went  on  until  the  year  1903.  In 
1902  we  had  bought  an  irrigation  company  called  the  Bear  River 
Water  Co.,  and  about  30,000  acres  of  land.  The  Bear  River  Water 
Co.  consisted  of  a  large  irrigating  ditch  that  had  been  financed  by  an 
English  company,  costing  some  $3,000,000,  and  they  had  failed,  and 
it  had  been  sold. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  an  EngUsh  company  for  the  growth  of 
beets? 

Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir;  oh,  no.  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  had 
any  such  object  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  All  right. 

Mr.  Cutler.  But  we  put  the  irrigation  company  to  good  use> 
repairing  it,  and  built  a  factory,  which  we  had  in  contemplation,  and 
we  built  the  second  factory,  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  1903,  in  Garland, 
Utah. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  the  same  Utah  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  That  was  the  same  Utah  Co.,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Had  its  capital  stock  been  increased  iil  the  mean- 
time ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  will  you  state  in  a  general  way  how  the  stock 
was  held  in  the  Utah  Co. — the  original  company — I  mean  after  it  was 
put  on  a  basis  of  $500,000 « 

Mr.  Cutler.  The  capital  was  never  paid  in.  We  got  into  a  panic. 
We  had  the  promises  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  We  tried  to  get  far- 
mers interested  in  the  building  of  that  factory,  tried  to  show  them  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  them,  and  wanted  them;  and  in  fact,  we  had  a 
committee  to  solicit  the  farmers  to  take  the  stock,  and  there  were 
1,600  people  that  agreed  to  take  stock  in  that  small  factory  when  we 
got  into  troublesome  times  in  the  year  1891  and  most  of  them  failed — 
could  not  pay  up. 

Then  an  unlimited  liability  company  was  formed,  of  which  I  was 
one,  of  17  men.  I  put  in  all  the  property  that  I  had  to  indorse  notes. 
Seventeen  Inen  formed  an  unlimited  liability  company.  Joseph 
Smith  was  one  of  them.  He  was  not  then  the  president  of  the  church. 
He  was  interested  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  for  his  people. 
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Mr.  Gar-rett.  Did  the  church,  as  a  church,  take  an  interest  in  it? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Not  at  that  time. 
.Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutler.  They  were  not  in  a  condition  to  take  an  interest  in  it 
at  that  time,  but  later  they  had  to  come  to  its  rescue.  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  out  of  the  17  men  that  got  in  that  trouble  9  of  them  died 
and  were  bankrupt,  leaving  the  load  for  8  men.  Our  securities  were 
sold,  some  of  them  for  50  per  cent  of  what  we  had  paid  for  them.  And 
finally  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  president  of  the  church,  who  at  that 
time  was  Wilfred  Woodruff,  and  he  saw  the  situation  and  came  to  its 
rescue  by  indorsing  the  notes  of  the  sugar  company,  and  finally  by 
bonding  the  company  for  $500,000. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  did  the  church  first  acquire  its  stock  holding' 
in  this  company  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  It  was  induced,  after  it  got  out  of  its  financial  troubles,' 
to  purchase  a  little  stock  when  it  could.  After  we  had  bonded  we 
Began  to  get  on  our  feet.  At  that  time  we  had  the  Government 
bounty  of  2  cents  a  pound,  and  the  bounty  offered  by  the  State  of  1 
cent  a  pound  for  all  the  sugar  we  could  manufacture  for  a  given 
number  of  years.  After  three  years  we  began  to  get  on  our  feet  and 
make  money  pretty  fast.  Then  the  stock  was  sought  for,  and  the 
churfth  bought  up  some  stock  as  it  could  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Garrett.  As  I  understand  you,  then,  the  church,  as  a  church,' 
in  the  inception  of  the  Utah  Co.,  or  at  least  when  it  was  increased  to 
$500,000,  was  not  interested  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  was  an  individual  business  enterprise  ? 
,  Mr.  Cutler:  An  individual  business  enterprise,  with  the  offer  to 
everyone  that  would  come  in  and  take  a  share  of  stock. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Subsequently  the  church,  as  an  organization,  did 
become  interested  in  it  T 

Mr.  Cutler:  The  church  had  to. 
'  Mr.  Garrett.  Had  to  ?  _  .  , 

Mr.CTJTLER.  Had  to,  on  account  of  our  financial  difficulties;  or  we! 
would  have  gone  to  the  wall.     They  rescued'  us. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Every  man  connected  with  it  Vas  also  connected 
with  the  church  ? 
'  Mr.  CuTiiBB.  No,  sir. 
,  Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Oh,  no.  '  '   ' 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  all  those  who  were  directors  and  managers  ot 
this  business,  were  they  not  all  connected  with  the  church  ? 
.!  Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir. 
.1  Mr.  Garrett.  They  were  not  ? 
:!:Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  they  are  now. 

Mr   Garrett.  You  say  when  you  built  the  plant  at  Garland  you 
increased  the  stock  to  $1,000,000? 
■  Mt.  Cutler.  Weincreased  the  stock  to  $1,000,000  when  we  bought 

the  land,  first.  ,       ,     ,      i ,, 

Mr   Garrett.  When  you  bought  the  land  i  , 

Mr.    Cutler.  Yes.     Then  we  increased  it   afterwards   a   million 

"mTgarrett.  Making  $2,000,000  ?    _    .  ,    ,         '   , 

Mr.  Cutler.  To  put  up  a  factory.  We  intended  to  put  up  a  very 
large  factory  there. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  proper  cost  of  a 
1,000-ton  per  day  factory  ?  .      .      ,  .    x  i-  ^     ■ 

Mr  Cutler.  There  is  such  a  wide  diversity  m  the  cost  ot  tactories, 
not  alone  the  cost  of  the  Steffens  and  the  Osmose  apparatus,  but 
also  in  conditions  where  you  locate  your  factories.  For  instahpe, 
Lehi  was  enlarged,  finally,  with  its  two  cutting  stations,  to  a  capacity 
of  1,100  tons  of  beets.  It  has  proved  that  it  can  cut  and  work  into 
sugar  1,100  tons  of  beets.  The  entire  cost  of  getting  that  factory, 
and  everything  connected  with  it,  in  that  shfi,pe,lias  been  $1,750,000. 
It  has  20J^  lateral  rriiles  of  pipe,  with  two  cutting  stations)  one  station 
costing  about  175,000,  and  the  other  about  $100,000.  ,     ,     .  , 

Now,  to  answer  your  question  perhaps  morei  intelligently,  I  might; 
say  this,  that  given  a  good  location  which  you  have  tested  for  years, 
with  all  the  beets  that  could  be  hauled,  say,  one-half  of  them  by 
wagon,  so  that  you  would  not  have  to  put  up  many  loading  stations, 
spurs,  and  appliances  of  that  sort,  I  would  say  that  for  a  1,000- ton 
factory,  without  the  Steffens  and  without  the  osmose  process,  could' 
possibly  be  built  for  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars — 
the  inost  modern  factory  that  could  be  built.  The  Steffens  propo- 
sition to  work  1,000  tons  of  beets  would  probably  cost  another 
$200,000.  The  osmose  is  a  more  simple  arrangement  and  could  be 
inserted  probably  for  $50,000,  but  it  does  not  get  as  good  results  as 
the  Steffens. 

Mr.  GrARRBTT.  Did  the  Utah  Co.,  then,  ev6r  build  any  other 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes. 

Mr.  GarIiett.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  It  built  another  one  the  same  year  at  Idahb  Fals, 
in  Idaho. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  what  did  that  cost,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  We  really  had  to  make  a  town  site  there,  becatisewe 
had  to  go  outside  of  the  city  of  Idaho  Falls  to  get  a  proper  location. 
That  was  not  the  Utah-Idaho  Co. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  what  I  was  asking  you  about. 

Mr.  Cutler.  No;  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  was  asking  when  the  Utah  Co.  built  another  plaiit  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  The  Utah  Co.  ?  No,  that  was  the  Idaho  Falfs  Co., 
another  company  organized. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Under  the  laws  of  the  States  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  I  want  to  get  at 
this  as  nearly  as  possible  now.  Did  the  Utah  Co.,  as  such,  construct 
any  other  factories  at  any  other  time  than  those  at  Lehi  and  at 
Garland  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  the  Idaho  Co.  the  next  company  in  point  of 
time? 

Mr.  Cutler.  The  Idaho  Co.  was  the  next  company. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  Utah  Co.  was  the  pioneer? . 

Mr.  Cutler.  The  Utah  Co.  was  the  pioneer. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  Idaho  Co.  was  next? 

Mr.  Cutler.  The  Idaho  Go.  was  next. 
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Mr.  Gakrett.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  The  Idaho  Sugar  Co.  was  organized  February  5, 1903, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 
Mr.  Gakeett.  In  1903  ? 
Mr.  CuTLEE.  In  1903,  yes. 
Mr.  Gaekett.  I  misunderstood  you.     I  wonder  if  you  got  the  dates 

wrong.     I  understood  that  in  1891 

Mr.  CtTTLER.  In  1891  the  Utah  Co.  was  organized. 
Mr.  Garrett.  And   that   in    1893   you    constructed   the   one    at 
Garland  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  That  was  in  1903. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  thought  you  said  in  1893.     In 
1903  you  constructed  the  one  at  Garland  ? 
Mr.  Cutler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  1903  the  Idaho  Co.  was  organized? 
Mr.  Cutler.  Yes. 
Mr.  Garrett.  With  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes;  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  constructed  a  factory— — 

Mr.  Cutler.  At  Idaho  Falls. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  you  interested  in  that? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes. 
.  Mr.  Garrett.  As  a  stockholder  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  As  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Pardon  me,  w'hat  was  your  connection  with*  the  Utah 
Co.  other  than  as  a  stockholder  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  was  general  manager  and  vice  president  from  the 
&st. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  was  the  president  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  At  that  time,  thei  first  president  ? 

Mr-  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutler.  Ehas  Morris.  .     . 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  after  the  church  became  interested  in  it,  did 
the  ^president  of  the  ohureh  then  become  its  president  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  did  not? 

Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sit.  .  »     ,      tj  i,     ri 

Mr.  Garrett.  What   was   yoW  connection  with  the'  Idaho  Co. 
besides  as  a  stockholder  ? 

Mt.  Cutler,  I  was  vice  president  and!  general  manager. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Of  both  companies  ? 

Mr!  Garrett.  Were  the  companies  built  by  substantially  the  same 

^^X.^Cutleb;.  With  probably  an  addition,  everybody  being  solicited 
to  come  in  if  they  desired  to.  .    -,-,    ^,  .  , 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  the  officers  practically  the  same  « 
Mr  Cutler.  Practically  the  same.  . 

Mr  Garrett.  Why  was  the  hew  company  organteed  ( 
Mr'  Cutler    Principally  because  at  that  time  there  was  a  great  call 
for  ^tock      It  was  the  desire  that  we  would  make  some  of  these  new 
ncorporations  so  that  the  people  could  speculate  a  httle  on  the 
stock^  that  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.     T^e  stock  was  then  at  a 
prelum    and  sold  at  a  premium  for  some  years  afterwards,  and 
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people  were  anxious  to  get  it.  A  great  many  did  not  want  stock  of 
the  Utah  Co.,  claiming  that  it  was  an  old  factory,  and  they  did  want 
to  get  into  another  company. 

Mr.  Gakeett.  Of  course  they  did  have  one  factory  that  was  an  old 
factory,  but  the  proposition  was  to  build  a  new  factory,  so  far  as  the 
new  stock  that  would  be  represented  was  concerned. 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  It  was  always  intended  to  amalgamate  those  fac- 
tories when  they  got  into  shape  to  do  it. 

•  Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  mean  to  amalgamate  the  factories  or  the 
companies  ?  ... 

Mr.  Cutler.  To  amalgamate  the.  companies,  if  it  was  possible  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  the  Idaho  Co.  construct  any  other  factories 
than  the  one  at  Idaho  Falls  ? 

Mr.  Cutler;  No;  sir,  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  the  only  one  it  ever  constructed? 

Mr.  Cutler.  That  was  the' only  one  iteverconstructed. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  there  ever  any  increase  in  its  capital  stock  from 
the  time  of  its  organization  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which. that 
increase  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  It  was  because  the  factory  cost  us  more  than  a  milhon 
dollars.  We  had  a  town  site  to  build,  and  we  put  in  the  Steffens 
process,  and'we  had  to  have  another  $500,000.  » 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  have  any 
stock  in  that?  ,        . 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes;  not  in  the  name  of  the  American  Sugar  Eefin-' 
ing  Co.  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  wjiose  name  was  it  ? , 

Mr.  Cutler.  All  of  the  stock  they  took  was  in  the  names  of,  and 
divided  equally  between,  C.  R.  Heike  and  Arthur  Donner.  : 
I  Mr.  Garrett.  How  much  did  the^  take  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  They  took  exactly  equal  tO'  what  the  Utah  Co.  would! 
take — that  is,  the  Utah  stockholders.     That  was  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Then  the  Utah  Co.  virtually  became/the  owner  of  a 
one-half  interest  in  the  Idaho  Co.,  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co:  became  the  owner  of  the  other  one-half  interest  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes.  ,. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co,  at  that  time 
own  stock  in  the  Utah  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes. 
.  Mr.  Garr^ett.  How  much  ?  .  t 

Mr.  Cutler.  One-half ,  exactly. 

Mr.:  Garrett.  So  that  the  Junerican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  became' 
really  the  owner  of  a  three-fourths  interest,  directly  and  indirectly,; 
in  the  Idaho  Co.  ?  ^  • 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  did  not  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  owned  one-half  of  the  Utah  Co.  before  the  Idaho 
Co.  was  organized  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes. 

V  Mr.  Garrett.  And  then  it  took  half  of  the  Idaho  Co.  ? 
;Mr.  Cutler.  Yes;  we  took  the  other  half;  but  not  the  company.  .  ,: 

Mr.  Garrett.  Oh,  your  company, did  not  take  it? 
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Mr.  CuTLEK.  No ;  it  was  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  stockholders  ?     Well,  when  did  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  acquire  its  interest  in  the  Utah  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  The  date  that  the  final  trade  was  made  was  March 
2,  1902. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.   Cutler,   through  whom  were   the  negotiation 
conducted  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Mvself. 

Mr.  Garrett.  On  the  part  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  On  the  part  of  my  company. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  negotiations  were  conducted  by  yourself? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes;  the  directors  being  consulted. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  directors  being  consulted  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  who  conducted  them  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Mr.   Havemeyer  himself. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Where  did  those  conferences  take  place  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  In  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  approach  Mr.  Havemeyer  or  did  Mr.  Have- 
meyer approach  you,  or  did  your  companies  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Mr.  Havemeyer  approached  me  as  an  individual, 
with  another  object. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  that  object? 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  was  approached  through  a  second  party,  with  a 
request,  would  I  go  to  New  York.  Of  course,  I  often  went  to  New 
York,  and  I  had  been  hunting  capital  for  jrears,  to  try  to  build  up  the 
industry,  because  all  our  friends,  both  in  Utah  and  Idaho,  were 
continually  desiring  us  to  build  factories  in  what  they  would  call 
proper  locations.  I  had  hunted  capital.  I  had  been  in  New  York  as 
much  as  three  months  at  one  time,  trying  to  procure  capital.  I  pre- 
sume it  was  heard  of  by  Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  was  on  my  way  to. 
California,  and  he  sent  an  agent  out  to  me,  and  the  agent  went  with 
me  to  California,  to  try  to  bring  about  an  interview. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  was  he  ? 

Mr  Cutler.  I  think  it  was  WilHam  P.  WiUett,  of  WiUett  &  Gray. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  that  the  head  of  the  firm  of  WiUett  &  Gray  ? 

Mr.'  Garrett.  You  said  that  he  sent  for  you  for  another  purpose — 
Mr.  Havemeyer? 
Mr.  Cutler.  For  another  object,  as  it  appeared;  yes. 
Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  it  ?  ^  ,     ,    i.     .  ^       i, 

Mr  Cutler.  When  I  got  down  there  I  had  about  two  hours  con- 
versation with  him,  and  he  used  the  word  "we."  Therefore-I  wiU 
be  candid— I  believed  it  was  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at 
that  time.  He  used  the  word  "we,"  and  I  saw  no  one  but  Mr.  Have- 
meyer when  I  went  to  his  house.  ^^  ^^  X,  e  9 
Mr  Garrett.  Had  you  ever  met  Mr.  Havemeyer  before  i 
Mr'  Cutler.  No,  sir;  I  had  never  met  him  before  He  said.  We 
have  decided  to  go  into  the  beet  sugar  industry.  We  have  surplus, 
fflnftal  at  our  command.  We  are  in  the  sugar  mdustrv,  and  we 
befieve  that  the  beet  sugar  business  is  going  to  be  a  great  business  m 
the  United  States.  We  have  heard  of  you,  Mr.  Cutler,  and  have 
heird    also    that  you  have  been  fairly  sucessful  m  building  up  the^ 
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beet-sugar  industry  in  Utah,  and  I  have  sent  for  you  to  know  if  yotf ' 
would  take  hold  and  help  us  establish  the  industry  in  any  good  location 
in  the  United  States  V  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  at  hberty  to  accept 
of  a  position  of  that  sort ;  that  my  position  was  with  my  people,  my 
home  was  in  Utah;  but  that  I  wanted  capital,  my  company  wanted 
capital,  and  if  he  would  entertain  a  proposation  to  supply  us  with 
one-half  the  capital  that  we  required  at  any  time,  I  would  then  agree 
to  act  in  concert  with  him,  and  we  would  provide  one-half  the  cap- 
ital— that  is,  the  people  of  Utah  and  Idaho — and  he  should  provide 
the  other  half,  in  any  good  locations  that  we  could  actually  agree 
upon.  He  agreed  upon  that,  and  incidentally  said  this,  "To  start 
the  business,  would  your  company  be  willing  to  sell  us  half  your 
stock?"  I  said,  "That,  of  course,  I  am  not  able  to  speak  for.  I  can 
simply  speak  for  myself."  I  was  a  pretty  fairly  large  stockholder  in 
those  days,  in  the  original  company. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  said,  "As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  say  yes, 
but  I  shall  have  to  consult  on  only  the  directors,  but  the  directors  will 
want  to  consult  the  stockholders,  because  I  doubt  whether  the  direc- 
tors alone  have  half  the  stock  to  deliver  over." 

I  made  six  trips  between  New  York  City  and  Utah.  That  was  in 
September,  1901.  Between  that  date  and  March  2,  when  the  final 
consummation  took  place,  I  made  six  trips  between  New  York  City 
and  Utah. 

(At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  untU  to-morrow, 
Friday,  June  23,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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